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HAVING^  throughout  the  whole  work,  used  the  common  and  ac- 
customed liberty  of  an  historian,  wt  have  both  praised  the  good,  and 
condemned  the  bad,  as  they.btre  fatfen  in  our  my,  to  the  end  that 
those  whose  genius  and  inclination  prompts  them  to  virtue  may  he 
thf  more  encouraged  to  noble  actions,  in  hopes  of  having  the  glory 
of  their  names  continued  to  all  succeeding  generations;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  they  who  are  bent  to  wickedness  may  be  curbed  and 
restrained  from  the  heat,  at  least,  of  their  impiety,  by  those  marks  of 
dishonour  and  disgrace  fixed  upon  them. 

Since,  therefore,  we  have  broaght  down  our  history  to  the  timet 
wherein  the  Lacedaemonians  fell  by  the  sudden  and  unexpected 
slaughter  at  Leuctra,  and  the  like  again  not  long  after  at  Mantinea, 
whereby  they  lost  the  sovereignty  of  Greece,  we  judge  it  part  of  our 
province  to  keep  close  to  the  former  course  and  method  of  writing, 
an^lherefore  by  the  way  in  the  first  place  to  blame  and  reprehend 
the  liacedflemonians,  who  justly  deserve  it :  for  who  cannot  but  judge 
them  worthy  of  censure,  and  that  justly,  who,  having  a  well-settled 
empire  and  government  descended  to  them  from  dieir  epcestors,  and 
by  their  valour  supported  and  defended  for  the  space  of  above  five 
hundred  years,  should  now  in  a  moment  ruin  it  by  their  own  folly 
and  imprudence?  For  they  that  were  before  them  preserved  the 
grandeur  and  glory  of  their  conquests  by  their  lenity  and  tenderness 

* 

towards  their  subjects;  but  these,  their  posterity,  by  their  cruelty  to 
their  confederates,  and  pride  and  ambition  in  making  war  uiK)n  the 
Grecians,  most  deservedly  loit  all  l>y  their  rashness  and  incouside- 
lateness.  For,  those  that  hated  them  for  the  injuries  they  had  be- 
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'  ibre  suffered,  greedily  took  the  advantage^  now  they  were  low,  to  re- 
venge themselves  on  them  as  their  enemies.  And  thej,  whose  fore- 
fathers were  never  ^f^re  €oiu|ueredj  were  so  much  the  more  despised, 
by  how  much  they  deserved  the  greater  contempt,  who,  by  their  vices, 
had  stained  the  virtue  and  glory  of  their  ancestors. 

The  Thebansj  therefons^twho  far  many  ages  before  were  forced 
to  stoop  to  them  as  their  superiors),  having  now  (beyond  all  men's 
tepectatioDs)  conquered  the  Ijacedsemonians,  were  made  chief  com- 
manders of  Greece:  but  the  Lacedaemonians,  after  they  had  once 
lost  their  hold,  could  never  *«f^  recover  their  antient  glory  and 
dignity.  .But,  enough  of  this;  we  shall  now  return  to  the  course  of 
our  history. 

The  preceding  book,  the  fourletiith  in  order,  ends  with  the  ruio' 
nf  Rhspum  by  Dbnystas,  and  the' taking  of  Rome  by  the  Gauls^ 
n^hicb  happtned  the  year  next  before  (he  expedition  of  the  Persians 
iQto  Cyprua,  agunst  Evagoras.  We  shall  here  begin  this  book  with 
'  thai  war^  and  end  il  with  the  year  next  preceding  the  reign  of  Philip^ 
ths  son  of  Amyntas. 


CHAP.  I. 

i 

jUrtaxerxes's  expedition  against  Evagoras,  in  Cyprus.  The  actkmi 
there  a$  sea  and  laiid.  The  Lacedtsmonians  begin  new  quarrels 
in  Greece:  asjtrst  with  Mantviea.  Dionysius  gives  himself  to 
poetry.  Peace  concluded  with  Evagoras  by  Orontas  the  Persian 
general.  Teribmus  brought  to  his  trioL  Judgment  upon  ayr^- 
ruj)t  judges.    Teribazus  acquitted. 

IN  Athens,  Mystickides  was  archon ;  and  at  Rome,  three  tribuaer 
were  invested  with  consular  authority,  Marcus  Furios,  Caius^  and 
^milius,  when  Artaxerxes,  king  of  Persia,  began  his  expeditbn  a- 
gainst  Evagoras,  king  of  Cyprus-  The  king  had  spent  much  time  in 
preparation  for  the  war,  and  raised  a  great  number  of  forces  both 
for  sea  and  land  from  all  parts :  for  his  land-army  consisted  of  three, 
hundred  tliousand  horse  and  foot;  and  he  e()uippcd  a  fleet  of  abovf 
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three  hundred  galliA.  Oroatas  Wis  made  gehera)  t>f  the  land-army, 
and  TVrihuiu,  a  man  highly  honoured  aaoDjr  the  Persians,  admintl 
<rf  tlie  fleet.  These  headed  their  srmies  at  Phocea  and  CumA, 
and  dMcended  to  Cilicia,  and  from  thence  passed  over  to  Cypmi, 
where  they  very  vigorously  bestirred  thetmelves  for  the  carrying  oH 
of  the  war. 

In  the  mean  time  fivagoras  entered  into  a  Ica^e  with  Acoril, 
Iciflfr  of  Egypt,  who  supph'cd  liim  wiUi  a  great  number  of  men,  being 
himself  then  at  war  wiili  the  Persians.  He  wasalso privately  fiirnislied 
with  money  by  Hecatomnus,  the  governor  of  C:iria,  to  help  him  to 
hire  foi  cifrners.  And  several  other  enemies  of  Pi-rsia,  some  secretly, 
others  ojienly,  confederated  wiili  him  in  the  war.  He  had,  likewise, 
many  cities  <>t  Cyprus  under  his  command,  with  whom  joined  Tyrfe 
in  Plioerticiii,  and  other  places  Moreover,  he  had  a  navy  of  ninety 
uil,  of  which  twenty  were  from  T^rc,  and  the  rest  of  Cyprus,  His 
land-army  consisted  of  six  tboosand  of  his  own  subjects,  but  those 
from  his  confederates  were  many  more ;  besides,  being  richly  sap* 
pUed  by  them  with  money,  he  hired  abundance  of  mercenaries. 
And  the  king  of  Aritbia,  and  other  (>rince$,  who  were  jealous  of 
the  kinn  of  Pi-rsia,  sent  him  preat  forces.  Being  thus  supported,  he 
applied  himself  to  the  war  with  great  courage  and  resolution. 

And,  in  the  first  place,  with  his  privateers  (of  wiiich  he  had  many) 
Iw  intercepted  the  enemy's  transport-ships,  laden  with  victuals  and 
provijiions,  and  sunk  some,  disabled  others,  ond  took  several  besides] 
so  that  there  began  to  be  great  scarcity  and  want  of  corn  in  the  Per- 
sian camp,  in  regard  the  merchants  Hurst  not  sail  to  Cyprus,  whertt 
that  great  army  and  body  of  men  were  got  together.  And  this  oc- 
ca-iioned  a  great  mutiny  in  the  army;  for  the  mercenaries, for  wanft 
of  brciid,  knocked  some  of  their  officers  on  the  head,  and  filled  the 
caap  with  mutiny  and  tumult  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  Persian 
colonels,  and  admiral  of  the  fleet,  called  Gaus,  could  scarcely  quell  it. 
The  fleet,  therefore,  was  sent  to  Cilicla  for  provisions,  which  returned 
with  a  great  quantity  of  corn  from  thence,  by  which  the  cainp  was 
ever  after  plentifully  supplied.  But,  as  to  Evngoras,  Acoris  sent  to 
hiro,  out  of  ^ypt,  money,  corn,  and  all  other  thtugs  necessary,  sufE- 
cient  for  his  occaiiions. 

E\'sgoras,  finding  that  his  navy  was  far  too  weak  for  the  enemy, 
furnished  out  threescore  ships  more,  and  sent  for  fifty  besides  from 
Acoris,  so  that  now  he  had  a  fleet  of  two  hundred  saih  And,  having 
his  navy  thus  bravely  fornisligd  and  equipped  ready  for  a  battle  faf' 
ter  he  had  some  time  trained  and  vxereised  his  men,  not  without 
terror  to  his  enemies)  he  prepared  for  a  fight  at  sea.  But  it  hup-t 
pcsed  that,  as  the  king's  fleet  passed  by  totmrds  Citium,  falling  sud- 
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denly  upon  them^  in  an  orderly  line  of  battle,  he  gained  by  far  the 
adirantage,  fighting  in  good  (»der  with  ships  in  conftiaion  and  sepa- 
rated, (and  with  premeditation  engaging  with  men  surprised  and 
taken  at  unawares),  be  presently^  at  the  first  onset,  routed  them: 
,for,  charging  in  a  body  tcigether,  upon  ships  dispersed  and  in  confio- 
sion,  they  sunk  and  took  several  of  them.  But  afterwards,  when  the 
Persian  admiral  and  other  officers  gathered  up  their  spirits,  they 
bravely  rectived  the  enemy's  charge,  so  that  the  engagement  grew 
very  sharp,  in  which  Bvagoras  at  the  beginning  had  the  better;  but 
Gaos  with  great  courage  bearing  in  upon  him  with  his  whole  fleet, 
the  Evagoreans  fled,  with  the  loss  of  many  of  their  gallies. 

The  Persians,  having  g&ined  this  victory,  mustered  both  their  land 
and  sea-forces  at  Citium,  wherp,  furnishing  themselves  with  all  things 
necessary,  they  went  jointly  to  besiege  Salamis,  and  blocked  it  up 
both  by  sea  and  land.  But  Teribazus,  after  the  sea-fight,  put  over 
to  Cilicia,  aud  went  to  the  king  to  bring  him  the  news  of  the  victory, 
from  whom  he  brought  back  two  thousand  talents  for  the  carrying  on 
of  the  war. 

Evagoras,  before  the  fight  at  sea,  had  routed  part  of  the  enemy'is 
anny  at  land,  which  much  encouraged  him  to  further  attempts;  but, 
after  his  sad  misfortune  at  sea,  and  that  thereupon  he  was  straitly 
besiegedj  his  spirits  grew  very  low.  However,  conceiving  it  ne- 
fsessary  to  continue  the  war,  he  put  the  supreme  power  into  the 
hands  of  hb  son  Pythagoras,  and  left  him  to  defend  the  city,  and 
he  himself  privately  in  the  night,  undiscerned  by  the  enemy,  with 
ten  gallies  departed  from  Salamis,  and  sailed  into  Egypt,  where, 
having  audience  of  the  king,  he  endeavoured  to  persuade  him  to 
make  war  upon  the  king  of  Persia  with  all  the  power  he. had. 

While  these  things  were  on  foot  in  Asia,  the  Lacedsmonians 
(without  any  regard  to  the  league  made)  decreed  to  march  with  an 
army  against  Mantinea,  for  t}ie  reasons  following.  There  was  now 
peace  all  over  Greece,  by  the  negotiation  of  Antalcidas,  by  virtue 
whereof  all  the  cities  were  freed  from  garrisons,  and  governed  ac* 
cording  to  their  own  laws.  But  the  Spartans  (naturally  ambitious^ 
aud  a  long  time  contriving  how  to  begin  a  war)  looked  upon  the  peace 
as  a  heavy  burdeti,  and  (coveting  to  gain  their  antient  dominion)  be- 
gan to  endeavour  innovations.  To  this  end,  by  their  tools  and 
creatures,  they  stirred  up  seditions  in  the  cities,  and  thence  took  oc- 
casion to  disturb  the  present  state  of  afiairs.  For  they  who  were 
freed,  and  set  at  liberty  to  govern  according  to  the  laws  of  their  owa 
cppntry,  called  them  to  an  account  who  acted  as  magistrates  under 
the  Lacedaemonians,  and,  being  somewhat  severe  and  sharp,  (through 
the  fresh iieseptment  of  the  late  injuries  sufiered),  they  banished 
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iDBuy:  upan  this,  the  Lacedieiiioniana  protected  those  who  were  de- 
pressed by  the  contrary  faction,  and  restored  them  by  force  of  anna, 
and  by  that  means  first  imposed  upon  the  weaker  cities,  and  brought 
them  into  shivery;  but  aherwards  they  gave  laws  to  cities  and  places 
«f  great  account,  not  having  kept  the  league  two  years  together.  And 
now,  becBbse  Maatinea  was  near  to  them,  and  full  of  valiant  men,  and 
by  the  peace  f^rown  very  rich,  they  were  jealous  of  it,  and  resolved  to 
bring  down  the  lordly  spirits  of  those  inhabitants :  in  the  first  placf^ 
tberefsre,  they  .leni  ambassadors  to  them,  to  require  them  to  demolish 
their  walla,  and  to  settle  thrwsiilves  again  in  those  five  villages  from 
whencetheyaotieiitly  removed  to  Mantinea;  but  iheir  demands  be- 
ing slighted,  tbfy  fonliwilh  marched  thither  with  tlieir  forces,  and 
besieged  the  city. 

Upon  this,  the  Mantineans  sent  ambassadors  to  Athens  for  aid, 
bot  the  Athenians  wuuld  by  no  means  do  any  thing  that  might  be 
construed  a  breach  of  the  public  league;  so  that  they  valiantly 
defended  the  place,  and  opposed  the  enemy  with  their  own  foreeg. 
And  thus  Greece  now  began  again  to  be  embroiled  In  new  wars. 

In  Sicily,  Dinnysius,  the  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  being  freed  from  the 
■war  with  the  Canhaginians,  reigned  a  long  time  in  peace  and  pros* 
perity,  and  with  great  intention  of  mind  employed  himself  in  writing 
of  verses,  and  sent  for  poets  far  and  near,  whom  he  had  in  high  es- 
teem, and  made  his  familiars,  to  whose  judgment  and  opinions  he 
referred  the  censure  of  his  poems.  Being  flattered  by  these  in  pane- 
gyrin  of  praise,  for  their  own  interest,  he  grew  highly  conceited  at 
himself,  and  was  prouder  of  his  poems  than  of  his  conquests,  Phi- 
loxtmus,  8  compuser  of  dithyrambics,  and  one  familiar  with  liim,  a 
Tery  excellent  poet  of  his  kind,  when  at  a  feast  some  of  tbe  foolish 
Terses  of  the  tyrant  were  recited,  he  was  asked  bow  he  approved  of 
tlwm,  who,  answering  something  too  freely  and  pUialy,  incurred  the 
tyrant's  displeasure;  who,  looking  upon  himself  abused,  (through 
envy],  commanded  his  guard  to  carry  bim  away  to  worii  as  a  slave  in 
the  quarries.  But  the  next  day,  through  the  mediation  of  friends,  he 
was  reconciled  to  bim :  and  afterwards,  at  a  feast  to  which  he  had 
again  invited  the  same  persons,  when  he  was  in  his  cups,  he  highly 
extolled  btsown  poems ;  and  singing  some  of  them,  (nliich  he  thought 
none  could  excel),  he  asked  what  he  thought  of  those?  To  which  be 
answered  not  a  word,  but  called  for  Diouysius's  guards,  and  wished 
them  to  carry  him  away  to  tbe  quarries.  Dionysius  at  that  time,  for 
tbe  jest's  sake,  put  it  off  with  a  laugh,  thereby  (as  he  thought) 
taking  off  the  edge  of  the  reproof.  But,  not  king  after,  when  both 
JMoDydus  and  the  rest  of  the  poets  wished  him  to  forbear  tliat  aa- 
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•easouable  freedom  of  censuring,  PbiloKeous  made  a  promise  that 
teemed  to  be  a  paradox — That  for  the  future  he  would  both  speak 
the  truth,  and  also  please  Dionysius  himself:  and  he  performed  bis 
word;  for,  when  the  tyrant  afterwards  recited  some  ¥eraes  which  set 
ibrth  some  sad  and  mouruful  passages,  he  asked  him  how  he  ap- 
proved of  them  ?  He  answered  .^Miserable  I  therein  performing  what 
lie  had  promised,  by  the  ambiguity  of  the  word.  For  Dionysins  ui^ 
derstood  it  as  if  he  meant,  the  subject  matter  of  the  rerses  was  Tery 
Sad  and  mberable,  and  set  forth  very  pathetically,  which  sort  of  poeqr 
was  rarely  attained  unto  but  by  those  who  were  of  the  higher  form  at 
poets;  and  therefore  he  looked  apon  himself  as  highly  applauded  by 
Vhn;  but  others  interpreted  what  he  said  with  more  truths  that  that 
word  miserable  denoted  the  badness  of  his  verse. 

Not  iar  unlike  to  this  was  that  which  happened  to  Plato  the  phi* 
losopher,  wliom  Dionysius  sent  for  because  he  was  a  man  eminent 
iu  philosophy,  and  for  some  time  at  the  first  he  greatly  honoured  him. 
But,  taking  offence  at  somethtBg  he  said  to  him^  he  hated  him  ta 
that  degree,  that  he  ordered  him  to  be  brought  into  the  ccNnmon 
auirket*place,  and  there  sold  as  a  slave  for  five  minass  but  the  pki- 
loiophers  (who  consulted  together  on  the  matter)  afterwards  redeemed 
kin,  and  sent  him  back  to  Greece,  with  this  friendly  advice-^That 
a  philosopher  should  very  rarely  converse  with  tyrants;  and  when  he 
did,  be  should  be  of  a  gaining  behaviour. 

However,  Dionjrsius  went  on  with  his  study  of  poetry,  and  sent 
atage-players  that  could  sing  excellently  well  to  the  Olympic  games^ 
tbert  to  sing  his  verses,  who  indeed  at  the  first  eaogbt  the  audi- 
tors by  the  cars  with  tlic  sweetness  of  their  voices;  but,  when  they 
considered  further  of  the  matter  and  composure  of  the  poems,  they 
went  away,  and  set  up  a  great  laughter.     When  he  heard  hoir 
his  verses  were  despised  and  hissed  off  the  stage,  be  fell  into  a  fit 
of  melanclioly,  which  growing  upon  him  day  by  day,  he  raged  at 
length  like  a  madman,  and  cried  out— ,That  every  one  envied  him, 
and  were  plotting  to  take  away  his  life,  till  it  came  to  his  very  inti-» 
mate  friends  and  refaitions.    In  this  temper  he  arrived  at  last  to  that 
heigbt  of  madness  and  melancholy,  that  he  put  many  ol  bis  friends 
to  death  upon  false  accusations,  and  banished  several  others,  amongst 
whom  were  Leptines,  bis  brother,  and  Piiilistus,  men  of  valour  and 
undaunted  courage^  who  had  done  remarkable  service  for  him  in  the 
war.    They  fled  to  the  Thurians,  in  Italy,  and  were  there  in  great 
esteem  among  them:  but  afterwards  they  were  restored  to  the  ty«, 
rant's  favour  by  his  own  seeking,  and  were  not  only  brought  back  ta 
Syracuse,  but  regained  his  former  good  opinion,  and  enjoyed  their 
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libcei  of  pDwei  aod  authority  u  tb«]r  did  before.  And  Leptinet 
MUiied  Dioayiiua's  daughtec.  And  these  were  the  tnnucti«o>  of 
Ihtajnur. 

When  Dexitheus  bore  die  office  of  lord-chancellor  of  Atheos,  isd 
Lsciiw*  Lncietiua,  and  Serrilius  Sulpitiui,  were  Romao  couasls, 
Emgom,  kbff  of  Salamii,  returned  out  of  E^pl  into  Cyprus  wbere^ 
wbea  he  feond  Um  city  closely  besi^ed,  and  all  hta  contederatca  M 
teve  deaertcd  him,  be  was  farced  to  send  ambasiadon  to  seek  tat 
ttsiaa  «f  p«ace.  TeribaEus,  who  had  the  sorereiga  power  and  eotn- 
BMakUrataroed  him  thia  amwer — '^\m.\  he  would  make  peace  with  him, 
npDD  ooaiditwii  be  would  quit  all  the  cities  of  Cyprus,  and  be  cooteat 
mtkj  with  Salamis,  and  yield  a  yearly  tribute  to  tlte  Iting,  and  be  oh* 
Mfvtnt  to  all  bia  commaods  u  a  servant  to  his'  master:  to  wbick 
tarnt,  though  they  were  very  bard,  be  submitted,  excepting  that  one 
.vThat  he  aliould  be  obedieot  ui  all  thiogs,  as  a  serraBt  to  his  bm« 
ter.  Bat  he  said,  he  would  agree  to  be  subject  to  him  aa  one  king  ta 
another:  wUcfa  Teribuua  would  not  coMeat  to.  Upon  this,  dM 
other  general,  OroBtaa,  who  envied  Teribaxus,  sent  letters  priwie^ 
to  Artaxenes  to  aecute  bim:  at  fifst— .That  whereas  k  was  io  kia 
power  to  take  SaUnia  by  forces  he  waved  it,  and  hwl  treated  with  the 
cMny»  IB  order  to  brio^  about  some  innorations  for  tbe  eoramoa  ad- 
nntage  M  them  both ;  that  he  bad  entered  imo  a  private  league  with 
tbe  Lacedismooiaast  -tfast  be  had  sent  messeogen  to  the  onele  ai 
Del(dM»»  to  coDSttk  about  making  war  upon  tbe  king;  and,  at  a 
■Miter  of  tbe  greaieat  concern,  that  he  night  gain  all  ttaa  officers  of 
tha  army  to  be  bit  creatures,  be  had  bribed  them  with  gifts,  ptefcr- 
ments,  aod  many  large  pvomisea.  When  the  king  had  read  these 
letlcm,  (bdieving  all  to  be  trtie),  he  wrote  baek  to  Orontas  to  aeim 
^un  Teribaxus,  and  to  send  him  forthwith  to  btmt  whereitpOB  ba 
executed  the  comoiand;  and,  when  Teribaxus  came  before  the  hin^ 
he  deaiied  he  might  be  brought  to  his  legal  trial,  upon  wbich  he  was 
cooMoitled  into  cuatodyj  but  tlic  trial  was  long  deleired,  because  tha 
king  pcescatly  after  was  cogged  in  dse  wa*  agaiust  the  Caduaiint. 

Id  the  mean  time  Ofontai,  now  chief  commander  of  the  army  !• 
Gyprua,soeingExsgoras  courageously  defend  the  place,  and  perceiv* 
tig  bis  own  soUieis  discontented  wiih  the  seixiiig  of  Teribaxus,  and 
to  tUght  hit  eommaads,  and  fall  off  from  the  siege,  feartng  some  sud- 
den tnidbrtnne,  sent  ts  Evagoraa,  and  a  peace  was  oooc^eti  upon 
the  same  terms  he  would  have  agreed  to  with  Teribaxus.  And  thus 
Rvagcnat  (beyond  his  own  expectation)  freed  from  absolute  slavery, 
cotoed  ioM  a  league,  upon  couditions  that  he  should  pay  an  yearly 
tnbotc  to  tbe  kisg,  and  b«  sovereign  lord  of  Salamis,  and  subject  la 
•  Trtai. 
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the  king  no  otherwise  than  as  one  king  to  mother.  And  thos  ended 
theCjrprian  war,  which  was  spun  oat  nearly  ten  yean,  though  most  off 
that  time  was  only  spent  in  preparation^  and  not  abore  two  years  of  it 
in  actual  war. 

But  Gaosy  the  vice-admiral  of  the  fleet,  who  had  married  the 
daughter  of  Teribazns,  was  in  great  pain  lest  he  should  sufler  8ome<» 
thing  or  other,  out  of  suspicion  of  hb  being  familiar  and  conversant 
with  Teribazus :  therefore  he  resolved  to  he  beforehand  with  the  king^ 
and  to  that  end,  being  well  furnished  with  a  brave  navy,  and  having 
the  love  of  the  sea-captains  and  officers,  he  bq;an  to  advise  and  con^ 
aider  of  a  defection;   and  forthwith,  without  any  further  delay,  en-* 
tered  into  a  league  with  Acoris,  king  of  Egypt,  against  the  great 
lung  of  Persia.    Ae  stirred  up,  likewise,  the  Lacedssmonians  by  his 
letters,  and,  amongst  other  large  and  glorious  promises,  he  engaged 
ke  would  assist  them  in  settling  their  afiairs  in  Greece,  and  maintain* 
log  and  supporting  their  sovereignty.    And,  in  truth,  the  Spaitans 
liad^  some  time  before,  been  contriving  how  to  recover  the  sovereign 
power  over  the  Grecians,  and  at  that  time  had  given  clear  indications 
Xby  their  disturbances)  of  their  design  to  enslave  the  dties.    And 
that  which  furthered  the  matter  was,  they  repented  of  the  peace 
made  with  Artaxerxes,  because  they  were  chaiged  and  accused^to 
have  betrayed  all  the  Grecians  in  Asia  by  that  league  with  the  king; 
therefore  they  were  very  ready  to  catch  at  an  opportunity  to  renew 
the  war,  and  to  that  end  very  cheerfully  made  a  league  with  Gaos. 

After  Artaxerxes  had  ended  the  war  with  the  Cadusians,  he  brought 
Tofbazus  to  his  trial,  and  referred  the  cognizance  of  his  cause  to  three 
honourable  persons.  ISmt  this  time  some  corrupt  judges  were  flayed 
alive,  and  their  skins  spread  round  the  judgment-seats,  that  those  that 
sat  there  might  always  have  an  example  before  their  eyes  of  the  pu« 
nbhment  due  to  injustice,  to  deter  them  from  the  like. 

The  accusers,  therefore,  of  Teribazus  produced  against  him  the 
letters  of  Orontas,  earnestly  pressing  them  as  sufficient  evidence  to 
convict  him.  On  the  other  hand,  Teribazus,  that  he  might  make  it 
evidently  appear  that  the  accusation  was  a  mere  scandal  contrived 
between  Orontas  and  Evagoras,  produced  the  agreement  between 
them,  whereby  Evagoras  was  to  obey  the  king  as  a  king  himself,  and 
no  otherwise;  and  that  the  terms  upon  which  Teribazus  would  have 
made  peace  werc^That  Evagoras  should  be  observant  to  the  king 
as  a  servant  to  his  master.  And,  as  to  the  oracle,  he  brought  all  those 
Grecians  who  were  at  that  time  present,  to  testify — ^That  the  god  re- 
turned not  any  answer  rekting  to  the  death  of  any  person.  And,  as 
to  the  good  correspondence  between  him  and  the  Lacedaemonians, 
be  declared,  that  he  entered  into  a  league  ^h  them  not  for  any  pri« 
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Vite  advantage  of  his  owoi  but  for  the  profit  and  advantage  of  the 
king.  For  by  this  means  (he  told  them)  the  Grecians  in  Asia,  being 
dinded  from  the  Lacedeemoniana,  were  made  better  subjects,  and 
Inore  obedient;  and,  going  on  with  his  defence,  he  put  the  judges  in 
mind  of  his  former  remarltable  services  to  the  crown. 

Amongst  those  which  clearly  manifested  his  iaitb  and  loyalQr  to 
the  king,  and  which  deserved  the  greateBt  commendation,  and  chiefly 
(as  was  said)  won  the  king's  heart,  was  this — ^That  when  the  king 
was  one  day  in  his  cliariot  a-honting,  two  Ijpns  ran  fiercely  upoa 
iua,  and,  tearing  the  two  chariot-horses  in  pieces,  they  made  at 
him,  at  which  instant  Teribazus  came  fortunately  in,  killed  both  the 
lioDS,  and  so  rescued  the  king.  It  is  likewise  reported  of  him,  that 
he  was  a  person  of  extraordinary  valour,  and  of  ao  sound  and  solid  a 
judgment  in  council,  that  the  king  never  miscarried  when  he  followed 
his  advice. 

Wh«a  TerUiauu  had  ended  what  he  had  to  say  in  hit  own  defence, 
•U  the  jodges  with  one  voice  acquitted  him,  and  pronounced  him  ia- 
Doecot  of  all  the  crimes  and  o&enccs  laid  to  hia  cbaige.  But  the 
idag  afterwards  sent  for  the  judges  to  him  severally,  and  euinined 
,  cveiy  one  by  himself,  upon  what  grounds  of  law  they  pronounced  the 
^liecfised  Innocent.  To  whom  the  first  answered — ^Tbat  the  matter 
'iif  the  aecuiation  was  ancertain  and  dubious,  hut  bis  good  servicos 
were  clear,  apparent,  and  manifest  to  all.  Another  said — That, 
Aoogh  those  things  objected  against  him  were  true,  yet  Uiat  all  hit 
Caalts  were  over^ballanced  by  his  deserts.     Ike  third  justified  his 

vo(|  to  discharge  him,  by  declaring ^That  he  had  no  regard  to  ^jt 

■writs,  because  the  king  had  rewarded  them  ahfve  their  deserts;  bot^ 
apoo  strictly  examining  the  nature  of  every  particular  chai^,  it  did 
■ot  appear  to  him  tlwt  the  party  accused  was  guilty  of  any  of  tbem. 
Upon  which  the  king  commended  the  judges,  as  just  and  npright 
HMO,  and  advanced  Teribaxus  to  the  highest  places  of  honour.  But 
H  to  Orontas,  he  discarded  him,  as  a  false  accuser,  and  noted  hiig 
with  all  the  niariu  of  ignominy  and  disgrace.  And  thns  stood  iflitira 
in  Am  at  this  tine. 
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CHAP.  II. 

JHoiitmea  besieged  by  ilie  Lacedcemofnians.  Dionysius  aims  to 
gain  the  islands  of  the  Adriatic  sea.  The  Parii  build  Paros. 
Dionysius*  s  expedition  into  Etruria.  Prepares  for  war  against 
the  Carthaginians,  The  Sicilians  routed  at  Cronium.  The 
quarrel  between  the  Clazomenians  and  those  of  Curna^  about 
Leuce.  The  war  between  Amyntas  itnd  the  Olynthians.  The 
IdicecUsfnonians  seize  the  citadel  of  Cladmea  at  T%ebes.  Euda^ 
niidas  breaks  into  the  country  of  the  Ob/nthians. 

IN  Greece,  tbe  Lacedasmonians  pressed  on  the  siege  of  Mantiaea^ 
.and  the  Mautineans  bravely  defended  the  place  all  that  summer:  for 
they  were  reputed  the  most  valiant  men  of  all  the  Arcadians,  and 
therefore  theSpartans  in  former  times  were  used  to  account  those 
their  surest  and  truest  Mends  in  all  fights  and  engagements.  But^ 
when  winter  drew  on,  and  the  river  running  under  the  town  swelled 
bigh  by  the  rains,  the  Iiaced«emonians  dammed  up  the  river  with 
earth  and  rubbish,  and  turned  the  current  into  the  city>  so  that  all 
,the  place  round  about  was  like  to  a  standing  pool;  by  reason  whereof 
the  bouses  fell  down,  which  amazed  them  of  Mantinea,  so  that  they 
were  forced  to  deliver  up  the  city;  which,  being  thus  taken,  the 
^iltizens  suffered  no  other  hardships  from  the  Lacedsemonians,  save 
enly  that  they  wer^ordered  to  return  to  tliose  antient  villager 
from  whence  they  originally  came:  they  were  forced,  therefore,  to 
leave  their  country,  and  to  settle  themselves  and  their  families  in  tlie 
villages. 

About  this  time  Dionysius  the  ^tyrant  of  Syracuse  had  a  design  to 
gain  the  cities  lying  upon  the  Adriatic  sea;  and  that  which  chiefly 
moved  him  to  it  was,  because  he  coveted  to  be  master  of  the  Ionian 
sea,  (as  they  call  it),  to  the  end  that  he  might  have  a  free,  and  open 
passage  to  Epirus,  and  to  have  towns  and  places  for  his  ships  ready 
to  touch  at:  for  he  was  every  day  making  preparations  to  transport 
great  numbers  of  forces  into  Epirus,  and  to  rifle  and  plunder  the  rich 
temple  at  Delphos.  To  this  end  he  made  a  league  with  the  Illyrians, 
by  the  help  of  Alcetas  the  Molossian,  who  was  then  an  exile  at  Syra* 
cuse.  And,  the  Illyrians  being  then  engaged  in  a  war,  he  sent  thenx 
two  thousand  soldiers,  and  five  hundred  Grecian  arms :  the  arms 
they  distributed  amongst  the  strongest  and  $toutest  of  their  men,  and 
the  auxiliaries  they  mixed  here  and  there  fti^Kveral  of  their  own  com« 
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panies  and  regiments.  The  Illyrians,  having  now  raised  a  great 
army,  made  an  irruption  intoEpirus,  in  order  to  restore  Alcetas  to  his 
kingdom,  and  wasted  and  spoiled  the  country  without  opposition  or 
controul.  Afterwards,  a  sharp  battle  was  fought  between  them  and 
the  Molossians,  in  which  the  Illyrians  were  victors,  and  killed  above 
fifteen  thousand  of  tlie  Molossians,  which  slaughter  of  the  Epirots 
being  made  known  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  they  sent  them  aid,  fo 
curb  and  bridle  the  fierceness  and  cruelty  of  the  barbarians. 

During  the  transaction  of  these  affairs,  the  Parii*,  by  the  encou- 
ragement of  an  old  prophecy,  sent  forth  a  colony  to  the  Adriatic 
coast,  where  they  built  Paros,  by  the  help  of  Dionysius,  in  an  island 
so  called.  For,  not  many  years  before,  he  had  sent  a  colony  thither, 
and  built  the  city  Lissus;  by  the  advantage  of  which  place  (whea 
be  had  little  else  to  do,  he  raised  an  arsenal  for  two  hundred  gallics, 
and  walled  the  town  in  so  large  a  circuit,  that  it  exceeded  in  compass 
all  the  cities  of  Greece.  He  likewise  built  stately  schools  and  col-* 
leges  oii  the  side  of  the  river  Anapusf,  with  temples  and  other  beauti^ 
fal  fi^brics,  to  advance  the  glory  and  greatness  of  the  city. 

And  now  ended  the  year,  when  Diotrephes,  for  the  next,  was  ar- 
chon  of  Athens;  and  Lucius  Valerius,  and  Aulus  Manlius,  were  Ro- 
man consuls.  At  i£lis  was  solemnized  the  ninety-ninth  Olympiad, 
in  which  Dicon  the  Syracusan  won  the  prize.  At  this  time  the 
Parii  (who  were  now  seated  in  the  island  Paros)  walled  in  the  city 
they  had  built  near  the  sea-side,  not  in  the  least  il!fjuring  the  barba«« 
rian$,  the  antient  inhabitants  of  the  island,  but  allotted  them  a  place 
very  strong,  and  excellently  well  fortified.  But  this  nestling  of  tlie 
Greeks  was  a  great  eye-sore  to  the  natural  iDhabitants;  therefore 
they  sent  for  the  Illyrians  bordering  upon  the  continent  over  against 
them,  who  passed  over  to  Paros  in  many  small  vessels,  to  the  num-* 
ber  of  above  ten  thousand  men,  and  fell  upon  ihe  Greeks,  and  killed 
many  of  them.  But  be  who  was  made  governor  of  Lissus  by  Dio  • 
nysius,  with  a  great  fleet  set  upon  the  shipping  of  the  Illyrians,  and 
took  and  suqk  all  of  them,  killed  five  thousand  of  their  men,  and  took 
two  thousand  prisoners. 

Dionysius,  being  now  in  great  wapt  of  money,  began  an  expedii> 
tion  with  threescore  gallies  into  EtruriaJ,  under  pretence  of  scour-* 
ipg  the  se^s  of  pirates,  but  in  truth  to  rob  a  famous  tenople  in  those  * 
parts,  which  was  very  full  of  rich  gifts  and  donations.  It  stood  ia 
the  liburbs  of  Agylla,  a  city  of  Etruria,  where  was  the  arsenal 
which  they  call  the  Towers.  He  landed  in  the  night,  and,  forcing 
Iq  at  break  of  day,  accomplished  his  design;    for,  there  being  but  a 

*  f^arosj  an  island  of  the  ^gean  sea,  near  Delos.         t  A  river  in  Si«ilT. 
X  TvrrUeAia  by  the  Or«ek#  but  mistaken^ 
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small  gaard  in  the  castle^  he  easily  overpowered  them^  rifled  the  tem- 
ple, and  took  out  above  a  thousand  talents. 

.  Aud^  though  they  o1  Agylla  sallied  out  to  repel  the  enemy,  yet  he 
rooted  them^  took  many  prisoners,  and,  after  he  had  wasted  and 
spoiled  the  country,  sailed  back  to  Syracuse,  where  he  raised  no  less 
than  five  hundred  talents  by  the  sale  of  the  spoils.  Having  thus  filled 
bis  coffers,  he  raised  soldiers  from  all  parts,  and  got  together  a  great 
army;  so  that  it  was  evident  (to  the  apprehension  of  all)  that  he  de- 
signed war  against  the  Carthaginians.  And  these  were  the  things 
done  this  year. 

Afterwards,  the  dignity  of  archon  was  conferred  upon  Phanostra- 
tos,  at  Athens';  and  the  Romans  made  four  military  tribunes  consuls^ 
Locitis  Lucretius,  Servius  Solpitius,  Lucius*  JEmilius,  and  Lucius 
Farius.  At  this  time  Dionysius  the  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  being  pre- 
pared for  the  war  against  Carthage,  watched  for  a  fair  occasion  to 
colour  and  countenance  his  design.  Discerning,  therefore,  that  the 
f!ities  subject  to  the  Carthaginians  were  inclined  to  a  revolt,  he  re- 
ceived into  hb  protection  as  many  as  would  come  to  him,  and  entered 
into  a  league  with  th^m,  c^urrying  himself  with  great  complacency 
and  winning  behaviour.  Upon  this,  the  Carthaginians  first  sent  am* 
liassadors  to  him,  and  demanded  the  restitution  of  the  cities,  which 
being  denied,  was  the  occasion  of  a  new  war. 

Ti)e  Carthaginians  therefore  entered  into  confederacies  with  their 
neighbours,  and  all  joined  together  in  the  war  against  the  tyrant. 
And,  because  they  prudently  foresaw  the  greatness  of  the  war,  they 
listed  soldiers  out  of  the  choicest  of  the  citizens,  and  laid  up  great 
sums  of  money,  wherewith  they  hir<^d  a  vast  numbi^r  of  foreigners; 
and,  having  made  Mago  their  general  (who  at  that  time  bore  the 
title  of  king)  they  transported  many  thousands  of  soldiers  both  into 
Italy  and  Sicily,  for  they  had  decreed  to  make  war  upon  them  both 
at  once.  Dionysius  likewise  himself  divided  his  forces,  some  against 
the  Ittfliots,  and  others  against  the  Carthaginians :  vyhereupon  many 
light  skirmishes  happened  between  parties  here  and  there  every  day, 
but  nothing  was  as  yet  done  of  any  moment.  But  there  afterwarda 
happened  two  great  battles  that  were  especially  fan^ous  and  remark- 
nblCj  in  one  of  which,  at  a  place  called  Cabala,  Dionysius  made  him- 
self noted  for  his  valour,  and  touted  th^  enemy,  killing  above  ten 
thousand  of  them,  taking  five  thousand  prisoners,  and  forcing  the 
rest  to  fly  to  a  hill  that  was  fortified^  but  altogether  without  water. 
In  this  fight  Mago  their  general  was  killed,  behaving  himself  with 
great  gallantry  Htd  resolution.  The  Carthaginians,  terrified  with  th^ 
greatness  of  this  slaughter^  seat  forthwith  ambi^sadors  to  make  peace 
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with  Di<Hiysfua  j  hut  he  returDed  them  answer,  that  there  wu  oolj 
ODe  waj  left  {<x  (hem  to  make  peace  with  hint,  and  that  wasj  forth- 
ff  ith  to  qait  all  the  cities  of  Sicily,  and  to  reimhurse  all  the  charge 
of  the  war.  This  answer  was  looked  upon  as  harsh  and  proud; 
therefore  they  hetook  themselves  to  their  old  arts  ot  fraud  and  deceit: 
fbr  they  seemed  as  if  they  allowed  of  his  terms,  but  pretended  that  U 
•ma  not  ha  their  power  to  deliver  up  the  dties  to  him }  therefore  they 
desired  a  truce  for  some  few  days,  that  they  mi^ht  consult  with  tte 
magistrates  concerning  this  aCGiir,  which  he  agreed  to.  He  wai 
much  transported  at  the  truce,  having  now  a  prospect  preseutty  (at 
lie  conceived)  to  be  lord  of  all  Sicily.  In  the  mean  time  the  Cartba- 
ginians  buried  Mago  their  king  with  great  pomp  and  stale,  puttiof 
Mason  into  the  same  place,  who,  though  he  was  very  young,  yet  there 
were  marks  and  appear&nces  in  him  of  more  than  ordinary  wisdom 
and  valour.  This  new  general  spent  all  the  time  of  the  truce  in 
training  and  disciplining  his  soldiers;  so  that^  what  with  his  daily 
diligence,  exact  directions,  and  frequent  exercise  of  their  arms,  be 
had  an  army  both  readily  subject  to  command,  and  hardy  and  strong 
for  service.  And  now  the  time  of  the  cessation  expired,  and  the  ar- 
mies on  both  sides  came  hastily  into  the  field;  and  at  Crontum  was  a 
eharp  engagement,  where  God  gave  the  Carthaginians  the  victory,  to' 
make  amends  for  their  former  slaughter.  For  they  who  were  grown 
proud  and  boasting  by  their  victory  a  little  before,  were  now  as  loir 
and  poor>spirited.  On  the  other  hand,  ihey  who  were  altogether  de- 
jected, and  in  despair,  by  reason  of  their  overthrow,  had  their  spirits 
on  a  sudden  raised  by  their  great  and  unexpected  success:  for  liep> 
tines,  who  commanded  one  of  the  wings,  a  valiant  man,  signalized 
himself,  and  there  fell  in  the  bed  of  honour,  after  he  had  made  a 
great  slaughter  amongst  his  enemies;  after  whose  fall  the  Carthagi- 
nians plucked  up  their  spirits^  and  at  length  put  their  enemies  to 
flight.  Dionysius,  with  those  choice  men  he  had  with  him,  at  the 
first  worsted  those  that  charged  him;  but,  when  the  death  of  Leptines 
was  known,  and  the  other  wing  was  discerned  to  be  broken  and  dis- 
persed, that  part  of  the  army  with  Dionysius  fled  likewise:  upon 
which,  the  whole  body  betaking  themselves  to  their  heels,  the  Car- 
tba^ttians  made  a  hot  pursuit,  and  gave  orders  that  no  quarter  should 
be  ^ven ;  so  that,  all  being  killed  that  came  to  hand,  every  place  fur 
a  long  way  together  was  strewed  and  covered  with  dead  bodies.  The 
Carthaginians,  in  revenge  of  their  former  toss,  had  made  so  great  a 
atanghter,  that,  when  the  slain  came  to  be  buried,  they  were  found 
to  amount  to  above  fourteen  thousand  Sicilians;  and  it  was  by  the 
Hhantage  of  night  only  that  the  rest  escaped.    The  Corthagiuians, 
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rose  ID  arms^  but  were  beaten ;  and  he  banished  three  hundred  of  the 
most  eminent  citizens,  and  put  all  the  rest  into  ^  great  Aright:  and^ 
leaving  there  a,  strong  garrison^  marched  away  in  pursuance  of  the 
business  he  had  chiefly  in  haod# 

All  the  Grecians  everywhere  complained  of  the  Lacedsemonlaos  for 
this  unworthy  act;  and  they  indeed  themselves  fined  Phoebidas  for  it, 
but  could  not  be  brought  to  withdraw  the  garrison.  And  thus  the 
Thebans  were  robbed  of  their  liberty,  and  brought  under  the  power 
of  the  Lacedemonians*  But  the  Olyntbiaos  resolutely  persisting  in 
the  war  against  Amyntas,  king  of  M^cedopi  PhiEebidas  was  ordered  tp 
lay  down  his  commissioOf  and  Eudamidas,  liis  brothert  w«s  made  ge« 
nerali  and  sent  away  with  three  thousand  heavy-arujed  men  tp  eanry 
on  the  war  against  the  Olynthiaoa,  who,  breaking  into  the  diek. 
covntry, jointly  with  Amyntas  fell  upon  them;  bul  tb#  Olynthians  be- 
ing good  soldiers,  and  overpowering  the  other  in  number,  beat  them 
both.  Upon  this  the  LacedseoKMiiana  raised  a  great  trmy>  and  mude 
Teleutias,  king  AgesUaua's  brother^  general,  whe  was  a  man  of  high 
esteem  among  the  citizens  for  bis  vakmr,  who,  as  aopn  as  be  entered 
the  borders  of  Olynthus,  was  joined  by  the  forces  of  Eudamidas; 
and  now,  being  strong  enough  to  fight  the  enemy,  he  first  q[KMled  wi 
wasted  the  country,  and  divided  the  prey  (which  he  bad  got  together 
in  abundance)  amongst  the  soldiers.  Afterwards,  tbe  Olynlhiane 
marched  out  with  their  own,  and  the  forces  of  their  confederates. 
Upon  which  the  armies  engaged,  and  at  the  beginning  the  battle  was 
doubtful;  but  afterwards,  the  fight  was  renewed  with  that  extraor*- 
dinary  coumge  and  resolution,  that  Teleutias,  bravely  acquitting  him- 
self, and  above  twelve  hundred  Lacedemonians  more,  were  thei« 
killed  upon  tbe  place.  Tbe  Spartans,  being  nettled  at  this  sue- 
cfss  of  the  Olynthians,  made  greater  preparations,  in  order  to 
repair  their  loss.  So,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Olynthians,  suspecdng 
that  the  Lacedaemonians  would  bring  down^  greater  forces  upon 
them,  and  that  the  war  might  continue  long,  furnished  themselvea 
with  plenty  of  corn  and  provisions,  and  with  other  aids  from  their 
confederates. 

Demophilus  was  now  archon  at  Athens;  and  Publius  Cornelius, 
Lucius  Virginius,  Lucius  Papirius,  Marcus  Furius*,  Valerius  Au<* 
liusf,  ManliusI  Lucius,  and  Posthumius  Quintus§,  military  tri- 
bunes, were  consuls  at  Rome,  when  the  Lacedsemonians  decreed 
war  ag^nst  the  Olynthians,  and  made  their  king  Agesipolis  general 
over  an  army  of  force  sufficient  for  the  expedition.    As  soon  as  he 
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watered  the  enemy's  country,  he  joined  with  those  that  were  en- 
'camped  there,  and  forthwith  fell  to  action.  The  Olynlhians  this  year 
fought  DO  considerable  battle,  but  kept  the  king's  army  in  play 
twhom  they  were  afraid  to  encounter)  with  continual  bickering,  and 
li^t  and  frequent  skirmishes. 


CHAP.  III. 

^dapiiUu  aaU  general  by  the  Ltuedanumiam  agaXtt^  the  OtifMhi- 
ant.  A  great  ptague  in  Carthage.  Hu  Bceotian  war.  HuCtti- 
vtea  re-takert.  A  confederacy  of  the  cities  against  the  Laceda^ 
numiant.  Geombr^tus  attempts  to  surprise  the  Pirmts  at  Athens, 
7%e  Athauans  seize  Acta  m  MtAaa.  Agesilau*  enters  £aotia, 
7%e  *ea-JlgJa  at  iVoroi. 

AFTER  Hit  end  of  the  year,  Pytheas  tna  created  chief  magistrate 
of  Athens;  and  six  military  tribunes  bore  the  consular  authority  at 
Rome,  Titos  Quintius,  Lucius  Servilius,  Lucius  Julius,  AqnlHus* 
l)ecius,  taicrelias  Anchius,  and  Serrius  Sulpitiust  At  that  time  was 
solemnixed  the  hundredth  Olypapiad  atElisj  in  which  Dionysiodorus 
the  Tarentine  bore  away  the  prize.  In  the  mean  time  Agesipolisf 
king  of  LaeedKmon,  died,  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  his  reign;  and, 
his  brother  Cleombrotus  succeeding  him,  reigned  nine  years.  But 
the  Lacedemonians  constituted  Pelopidas  general,  and  sent  him  forth 
•gainst  the  Olyuthians.  He  swore  all  his  soldiers  to  he  true  and 
faithful  to  him,  and  gained  many  victories,  mana^ng  the  war  with 
the  valour  and  conduct  tliat  became  a  good  general.  At  length,  im- 
|>rov!ng  his  good  fortune  and  frequent  successes,  he  drove  the  Olyn- 
thians  within  their  walls,  and,  penning  them  up,  so' terrified  thenij 
that  be  forced  them  to  snbmit  to  the  Ldcedeemonians  as  their  aove- 
reigD  lords.  As  soon  at  the  Otynthians  were  enrolled  among  tli«  * 
confederates  of  the  Spartans,  many  other  cities  sought  to  come  under 
the  same  protection.  And  now  the  power  of  the  Lacednmonians 
was  ID  its  greatest  strength,  as  being  lords  of  all  Greece,  both  by  sea 
and  land:  for  the  Tbebans  were  overawed  by  a  gnrrisou;  theCorin' 
thians  and  Argires  were  tired  out  witii  wais  one  wLtli  another;  and 
the  Athenians,  for  their  covcieosness  and  cruelty  exercised  amon^ 
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rose  in  arms,  but  were  Ueateu ;  auu  he  bdnished  t| 
most  eminent  citizens,  and  put  a)!  the  reiil  into 
leaviDg  thert;  a  slroug  garrison,  niarthed  away  i 
business  he  had  chiefly  in  liand. 

All  the  Grecians  everywhere  complained  of  the  Ii 
this  unworthy  act ;  and  ihcy  indeed  themselves  6n| 
but  could  not  be  hrouglil  to  withdraw  the  garrim 
Thcbans  were  robbed  of  their  liberty,  and  brouglld 
of  the  Lacedemonians.     But  the  Olynthians  rcstq 
the  war  against  Amyntas,  kingof  Mucedop)  Plio 
lay  down  his  commissioD,  and  Eudsiaidas,  hb  bra 
neral,  and  sent  away  with  three  tliuusund  hcavy-a 
on  the  war  against  the  Olynihians,  who,  hrcakj 
country, jointly  with  Aniyotas  fell  upon  them ;  bul 
ing  good  soldiers,  and  overpowering  tiie  otlier  in  ^ 
both.    Upon  this  the  Lacedaemonians  raised  a  g 
Teleutlas,  king  AgesUaus's  brother,  general,  whs  " 
esteein  among  the  citizens  for  his  valoor,  who,  as 
the  borders  of  Olynthus,  was  joined  by  the  foi. 
and  now,  being  strong  enough  to  fight  the  enemy, 
wasted  the  country,  and  divided  the  prey  (which  I- 
in  abundance)  amongst  the  soldiers.     Afterwarv 
marched  out  with  their  own,  and  tlie  forces  of  . 
Upon  which  the  armies  engaged,  and  at  the  bcgim 
doubtful;  but  afterwards,  the  fight  was  renewed 
dinaiy  courage  nud  resolution,  that  Teleutias,  bravt 
•elf,  aod  above  twelve  hundred  Lacediemonhins 
kilUd  upon  the  pUire.     The  Spartans,  being  m 
cess  of  the  Olynlhiant,   made  greater  picparai. 
repair  their  loss.     So,  on  the  other  Itand,  the  Olyn 
that  iho  Lacedjcinoniana  would  bring  down,  grc 
them,  and  that  the  war  might  (.-onliuuc  Iodj[,  furo 
with  plenty  of  corn  and  prorisioos,  and  with  other 
confederates. 

Demopliilui  was  now  archon  at  AthcDHf  Boi  tk 
Lucius  Virginius,  i^ueius  Fapirius,  Marcus  Fuiilf 
liusf,  Monliutt  Lucius,  and  Poflhuioiu»  Quintit 
bunn,  WW  coitkiUs  at  Rome,  wtieu  ibo  L«Dcdffu 
war  u^&at  (Ue  Olyntluan»,  and  mode  ibcir  liJQg  Ag 
vver  fto  snnjr  of  force  sufBcJeut  for  the  otpeflitiutti 
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those  they  bad  subdued^  were  despised  by  all  the  Greciaos.  On  the 
other  hand,  all  were  afraid  of  the  Lacedsmonians^  because  they  were 
very  populous,  expert  soldiers,  aud  unwearied  in  their  attempts;  in* 
somuch  that  the  greatest  of  the  princes  in  those  times  (I  mean  the 
king  of  Persia,  and  Dionysius  the  tyrant  of  Sicily)  courted  the  Spar- 
tans, and  were  ambitious  of  their  alliance. 

Afterwards,  when  Nico  governed  at  Athens,  and  six  military  tri- . 
bunes  were  created  consuls  at  Rome,  Lucius  Papirius,  Caius  Corne- 
lius, Lucius  Manlius,  Caius  Servilius,  Valerius  Aulius,  and  Quintus 
Fabius,  the  Carthaginians  entered  with  an  army  into  Italy,  and  re- 
stored the  Hipponiats  to  their  city,  whence  they  had  been  ex- 
pelled, and  kindly  received  all  the  exiles  that  came  in  to  him  from 
all  parts. 

Not  long  after  a  great  plague  happened  in  Carthage,  which,  raging 
more  and  more,  swept  away  abundance  of  the  inhabitants,  insomuch 
that  they  were  in  great  danger  to  have  lost  their  sovereignty:  for  the 
Africans  slighted  and  deserted  them,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Sardinia 
(supposing  they  had  now  a  fit  opportunity)  revolted,  and  rose  up  in 
arms  against  them.  Moreover,  a  remarkable  judgment  of  God  fell 
upon  Carthage  at  this  time:  for  the  city  was  all  on  a  sudden  in  an 
uproar,  filled  with  tumult,  fear,  and  horror;  and,  many  running  armed 
out  of  their  houses,  (as  if  an  enemy  had  entered  the  place),  fought, 
wounded,  and  killed  one  another  in  the  streets.  At  length,  the  gods 
being  appeased  by  sacrifices,  and  they  delivered  out  of  their  sad 
afBictions,  they  presently  subdued  the  Africans,  and  recovered  Sar* 

dinia. 

After  these  things,  when  Nausinicus  was  chief  governor  of  Athens, 
and  four  military  tribunes,  Marcus  Cornelius,  Servilius  Q^iintius, 
Marcus  Furius,  and  Lucius  Quintius,  were  clothed  with  the  consu- 
lar dignity  at  Rome,  the  Boeotian  war  (so  called)  broke  out,  between 
the  Boeotians  and  the  Lacedaemonians,  upon  the  accounts  following:. 

The  Lacedaemonians,  against  all  law  and  justice,  forcibly  detained 

the  citadel  of  Cadmea,  and  had  forced  many  persons  of  quality  to  fly 
out  of  their  own  country ;  the  exiles  therefore,  upon  a  private  con- 
sultation among  themselves,  (by  the  help  of  the  Athenians),  returned 
in  the  night  into  their  city,  and  in  the  first  place  killed  all  those  they 
judged  had  sided  with  the  Lacedaemonians,  surprising  them  in  their 
houses,  while  they  were  asleep;  then  they  stirred  up  all  the  common 
people  to  appear  for  their  liberties;  upon  which  the  whole  city  of' 
Thebes  readily  came  in  to  their  assistance,  and,  getting  into  a  body, 
surrounded  the  Cadmea  by  break  of  day.  In  the  mean  time  the  La* 
cedsemonian  garrison  that  was  in  the«citadel,  which  consisted  of  na 
fewer  than  fifteen  hundred  men,  seat  a  messenger  to  Spartti,  to  iu'* 
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form  them  of  the  insurrection  in  Thebes^  and  to  desire  aid  with  all 
speed.     However,  they  from  the  bastions  in  the  citadel  beat  off  the 
besiegers,  killing  and  wounding  many.     Upon  this  the  Tliebans, 
concluding  that  great  forces  would  be  brought  out  of  Greece  to  the 
assistance  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  sent  ambassadors  to  Athens,  to 
put  them  in  mind  how  they  had  been  assisted  by  the  Thebans  at 
jthat  time  when  they  rescued  their  commonwealth  from  the  slavery 
they  suffered  under  the  thirty  tyrants,  and  therefore  that  they  should 
press  them  that  they  would  hasten,  with  all  the  force  they  had,  to  help 
them  to  reduce  the  Cadmea,  before  any  aid  came  from  Sparta. 
%  6  The  people  of  Athens,  as  soon  as  they  heard  what  was  desired  by 
the  Thebans,  decreed  that  without  delay  a  strong  and  considerable 
army  should  be  sent  to  help  them  to  regain  their  liberty,  both  to  de- 
monstrate their  gratitude  for  their  former  services,  and  likewise  hop- 
ing thereby  so  to  oblige  the  Thebans  as  that  they  should  ever  find 
them  fast  and  constant  friends,  to  assist  them  at  all  times  against  the 
growing  and  boundless  power  of  ih^  Lacediemonians:  for  the  The- 
bans were  looked  upon  not  to  be  inferior  to  any  in  Greece  for  num- 
ber or  valour  of  men.     In  conclusion,  the  Athenians  made  Demo- 
phon  general  over  five  thousand  foot  and  five  hundred  horse,  who 
drew  out  before  day  next  morning;  and  hastened  away  with  a  swift 
inarcli,  that  he  might  be  before  the  Lacedaemonians*;  however,  ttie 
people  ot  Athens  were  .ready  and  prepared  to  march  out  with  all  their 
forces  into  Boeotia,  if  the  Thebans  had  occasion  for  them*    Demo- 
phon  with  great  expedition  (beyond  expectation)  appeared  in  view 
of  them  of  Thebes;  and  soldiers  came  together  with  the  like  zeal  and 
earnestness  from  the  other  cities  of  Boeotia;  so  that  the  Thebans  bad 
now  a  numerous  army,  consisting  of  no  less  than  twelve  thousand 
foot,  and  about  two  thousand  horse,  and  all  cheerfully  and  readily 
bestirred  themselves  to  besiege  the  citadel.    The  army  divided  them- 
selves into  parties,  and  assaulted  the  place  by  turns,  persisting  with-* 
out  any  cessation  night  and  day.    In  the  mean  time,  they  in  the 
castle   (encouraged  by  their  officers)   bore  the  brunt  with  great 
courage,  hoping  to  receive  speedy  succours  from  the  Lacedsemo- 
Dtans:  and,  indeed,  they  valiantly  stood  it  out  while  they  had  any  vic- 
tuals left,  killing  and  wounding  many  of  the  assailants,  having  the 
advantage  of  the  strength  of  the  fort;   but,  when  their  provision$ 
grew  low,  and  the  Lacedamonians  lingered  in  sending  relief^  the  gar- 
rispo  began  to  mutiny.  - 

For  the  Lacedaemonians  were  for  the  standing  of  it  out  to  the  last 
man,  but  the  auxiliaries  from  the  confederate  cities  (who  were  tha 
grei|fer  number)  were  for  delivering  it  up;  so  the  Spartans,  wlio  wer« 
but  few^  were  forced  to  sarreader  the  citadel;  and^  being  dismissed 
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accordiog  to  articles^  returijed  to  Peloponnesus.  At  kngth  the 
Lacedfiemonianil  came  with  their  army  to  Thebes;  but,  having  lost 
their  opportunity,  through  the  slowness  of  their  march,  all  was  to  na 
purpose.  But  they  tried  three  of  the  oiEcers  of  the  garrison  by  % 
council  of  war,  and  condemned  two  of  them  to  die^  and  imposed 
so  great  a  mulct  and  fine  upon  the  thirds  that  he  was  never  able  to 
pay  it.  Afterwards,  the  Athenians  returned  into  their  own  country,, 
and  theThebans  spent  much  time  in  vain  in  the  siege  of  Thespis.  . 
During  these  affairs  the  Romans  sent  a  colony  of  fire  hundred  citi- 
zens into  Sardinia,  upon  terms  of  beiog  free  from  tribute. 

Z  o  Afterwards,  when  Callias  was  lord-chancellor  of  Athens,  and  four 
military  tribunes,  Lucius  Papirius,  Marcus*  Publius,  Titus  Corne- 
liusf,  and  Quintua  LuciusXy  were  honoured  with  the  consular  dig« 
nity  at  Rome,  (after  the  Lacedemonians  had  miscarried  at  Thebes), 
the  Boeotians  took  courage,  and,  entering  into  associations,  raised  a' 
ipreat  army,  because  they  foresaw  that  the  Lacedsemoniaus  would 
presently  enter  with  a  strong  body  into  Boeotia. 

The  Athenians  likewise  sent  persons  of  the  greatest  quality  amongst 
them  to  persuade  the  cities  subject  to  the  Lacedemonians  not  to  ne- 
glect the  present  opp<3irt unity  now  offered  to  recover  their  liberties: 
for,  indeed,  the  Lacedaemonians  were  grown  to  tji§n  height,  that  they 
Jorded  it  with  gre^  pride  and  oppression  over  their  subjects;  there- 
fore many  of  them  were  inclined  to  comply  with  the  Athenians.  The 
&'st  that  made  a  defection  were  those  of  Chios  and  Byzantium,  after 
them  Rhodes  and  Mitylene,  and  some  other  islands.  And  now  the 
commotions  and  disturbances  of  the  cities  of  Greece  more  and  more 
iocreosing,  many  of*  them  joined  with  Athens  j/  upon  whicU  the 
people  of  Athens,  encouraged  by  this  confederacy^  decreed  a  general 

^  diet  or  senate  of  some  chosen  out  of  every  city  from  among  all  their 
allies,  to  consult  of  the  present  state  of  afiairs.  And  it  was  agre^ 
by  common  consent^  that  the  senate  should  sit  at  Athens,  and  that 
every  city^  whether  great  or  small,  should  send  only  one  represent*^, 
tive,  and  every  one  should  be  governed  by  their  own  ^ws,  but  under 
the  conduct  and  administration  of  the  Athenians. 

However  the  Laceda^onians,  though  they  saw  the  current  and 
tide  so  strong  as  that  they  were  not  able  to  stem  k,  yet  they  endea* 
voured  all  tliey  could  by  fair  vrords,  and  many  specious  promises,  to^ 
court  tlie  deserters  to  return  to  their  obedience,  not  neglecting  in  the 
mean  time  to  prepare  for  the  war,  inasmuch  as  they  discerned  that  it 
would  be  great  and  of  long  continuance,  in  regard  the  Athenians  and 
,  other  Grecians  (met  together  in  that  public  assembly)  all  joined  wit]^ 
the  Thebans. 

--^^  •  PiiUioi.  ^  Cwaeliu*  Tito,  |  LudiuQtiiitiiM. 
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Vj  -  Whilst  these  things  were  acting  in  Greece,  Acoris,  kiDg  of  E^pt» 
for  some  tiaie  before  bearing  a  grudge  to  the  Persian  Iciog,  raised  % 
great  army  of  foreigners  from  nil  parts :  for,  giving  large  pay,  anil 
being  otherwise  very  bountiful,  he  got  together  a  great  number  of 
Grecians  in  a  xhort  time,  who  listed  theisselyes  into  his  service.  But, 
wmnting  a  skilful  general,  he  sent  for  Chabrias  the  Athenian,  an  es-- 
celUui  commander,  and  one  highly  honoured  for  his  TaloQr,who  oa-> 
dertouk  the  employment,  but  without  the  consent  of  the  people,  and 
so  prepared  himself  with  all  diligence  for  the  war  against  the  Per- 
tians.  But  Pharnabazut  (declared  commaader-in-chief  by  the  king) 
(laving  made  great  preparations  of  money  for  the  war,  sent  messen* 
gen  to  Athens  to  complain  against  Chabrias,  letting  them  knotr, 
that,  by  bis  accepting  of  the  chief  command  under  the  king  of  Egypt, 
tie  had  greatly  alienated  thekingof  Persia  from  the  people  of  Athens. 
Then  he  demanded  that  they  would  send  to  him  Iphicratea,  to  assist 
Um  in  the  command  of  the  army.  Upon  this  the  Athenians  («ko 
made  it  their  great  concern  to  stand  right  in  tlie  king's  good  opinion^ 
and  to  keep  Pliarnabaxus  firm  to  tiieir  interest)  without  delay  re- 
called Chabrias  out  of  Egypt,  and  commanded  Iphicrates  to  asust 
the  Persians. 

llie  IdcedtemoniaDS  and  A'thenians  some  years  before  had  struck 
up  a  peace  amongst  themselves,  which  continued  to  this  very  time. 
But  after  that  Spbodrias  was  made  general  by  the  Spartans,  (a 
Boao  of  a  proud  and  haughty  spirit,  rash,  and  headstrong),  Cleomhro- 
tus,  the  Idcediemonian  king,  urged  him  on  to  surprise  the  Pirsus  at 
Athens  without  the  assent  of  the  Ephori,  To  this  end,  being  fur- 
nished with  ten  thousand  heavy-armed  men,  he  attempts  to  enter  the 
PircuB  in  the  night;  but,  the  treachery  being  detected  by  the  Athe- 
Btaas,  his  project  oame  to  nought,  and  he  returned  as  he  came:  and, 
though  he  was  brought  before  the  senate  at  Sparta  for  this  rash  and 
incoosiderate  action,  yet,  being  patronised  by  the  kings,  be  was, 
against  all  law  and  justice,  discharged.  The  Athenians,  being  in- 
censed with  this  apparent  abuse,  published  a  decree—'Hiat,  in- 
asmuch as  the  Locedsemonians  had  openly  violated  the  league,  that 
War  should  be  made  upon  them  for  the  repair  of  the  injury.  To 
this  end,  therefore,  Timotheus,  Chabrias,  and  Callistratns,  fmen  of 
great  account  in  the  city,  who  were  made  generab  for  this  expedj. 
tioD),  were  commissioned  to  raise  twenty  thousand  foot  of  cors-. 
leteers,  and  five  bundled  horse,  and  to  equip  a  fleet  of  two  hun- 
dred saiL 

The  Atheoiaoa  likewise  brought  the  Thebans,  as  members,  into 
the  public  senate,  upon  the  same  terms  and  conditions  with  the  rest. 
It  was  also  eoacUd,  by  the  saflrage  of  the  senate ^That  the  lands 
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wbich  hadlieen  divided  by  lot  should  be  restored  to  the  antient  pro* 
prietofs;  and  that  no  Athenian  should  challenge  a  right  to  any 
lands  that  lay  out  of  Attica.  By  this  fair  dealing  the  Athenians  re* 
^ined  the  love  of  tlie  Grecians^  and  again  strengthened  themselres 
^jO  in  their  gorernment.  3^And  this  was  the  cause  which  moved  many 
other  cities  of  Greece  to  side  with  the  Athenians.  The  chiefest  cities 
of  Euboea  (except  Acta)  with  great  heat  and  zeal  entered  into  an 
"^  association  with  Athens.')  But^  in  regard  tbey  of  Acta  had  received 
many  kindnesses  from  the  Lacedemonians^  and,  on  the  other  hand^ 
had  been  grievously  oppressed  and  harassed  by  the  Athenians^  they 
bore  an  implacable  hatred  towards  the  one,  aiid  stuck  close  and 
firm  in  their  alliance  to  the  other.  In  the  whole,  there  were  seventy 
^ies  that  entered  into  this  confederacy  and  association,  all  which 
bad  voices  upon  the  same  terms  and  conditions  in  the  senate.  So 
that  the  forces  of  the  Athenians  increasing  every  day,  and  those  of 
S^rta  decreasing,  these  two  cities  began  now  again  to  lie  in  equal 
ballance. 

The  Athenians  therefore  (who  saw  all  things  go  forward  accord- 
ing to  tliexr  heart's  desire)  transported  forces  into  Eubcea,  both  ta 
fix  their  confederates,  and  to  suppress  their  foes.    In  this  island  *me 
Neogcnes,  a  little  before  these  times,  with  the  assistance  ot  Jason 
c»f  Phcris,  with  a  band  of  men,  had  seized  upon  the  citadel  of  Acta^ 
and  declared  himself  king  of  those  parts,  and  of  the  city  Oropus*. 
But,  governing  proudly  and  tyrannically,  the  Lacedsemonians  sent 
Tberippidas  against  him,  who  at  the  first  would  have  persuaded  him 
by  fair  means  to  leave  the  castle;   but,  when  he  could  not  be  so 
wrought  upon,  he  stirred  up  the  inhabitants  near  adjoining  to  recover 
their  liberty,  and  took  the  castle  by  storm,  and  restored  the  Oro* 
pians  to  their  forn\er  freedom.     For  this  reason  the  Hcstiseans  al* 
ways  loved  the  LacedsmcHiians,  and  kept  a  firm  league  of  friendship 
with  them.    But  Chabrias,  the  general,  with  the  forces  sent  from 
Athens,  wasted  and  spoiled  the  country  of  the  Hestiieans,  and 
walled  Metropolis,  (as  it  is  called),  situated  upon  a  hill  naturally 
fortified,  and  left  there  a  garrison;  and  he  himself  sailed  to  the  Cj^ 
clade  islands,  and  reduced  Peparethos  and  Sciathos,  and  others  sub^ 
ject  to  the  Lacedaemonians. 
3  \      When  the  Lacedaamonians  saw  that  they  could  not  put  a  stop  ta 
the  defection  of  their  confederates,  they  laid  aside  their  severity,  and 
took  other  measures  to  win  the  cities  by  more  gentle  methods:  and 
by  these  means  they  gained  upon  those  of  their  confederates  that  wero 
yet  left.     And  because  they  discerned  that  the  war  was  coming  on  a<^ 

*  Id  £ubam«  i^qw  Nisgropcmt. 
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pace,  aod  that  great  care  was  required  for  the  niaDagemeiit  of  ikeir  ' 
afiurs,am(M)gother  preparations,  they  diligently  applied  themselves  to 
put  thek  army  into  a  better  posture,  and  more  aptly  to  dispose  of 
dieir  troops  and  regiments,  and  to  have  tlieir  forts  and  garriioiis  more 
faithfully  kept  and  secured :  for  they  divided  their  cities  and  soldle^ 
raised  there  for  the  present  war,  into  ten  parts:  the  first  were  I^ce- 
4emoniaiis;  the  second  and  third.  Arcadians;  the  fourth,  Elians; 
the  fifth,  Achaiansj  the  sixth,  Corinthians  and  Megarensiaas;  the 
seventh,  Sicyoaiaas,  Pfaliasians,  and  Actaans;  the  eighth,.  Acar- 
muiians;  the  ninth,  Phocians  aodLocrians;  the  last, Olynthians and 
confederates  of  Thrace.  The  manner  and  way  of  their  order  and 
■uushalling  was  this:  one  cotsleteer,  or  heavy-armed  soldier,  wa« 
■acoouoted  equal  to  two  lightly  armed;  and  one  horseman  to  foor 
beavy-armad  footmea.  The  army  tlius  disposed,  king  AgesiUus  waa 
made  ^nnaiifisimo:  for  he  was  famous  both  for  his  valour  atul  pru-  ' 
^oce,  and  never  had  been  worsted  in  any  encounter  to  that  veiy 
timej  for,  as  he  was  highly  admired  in  other  wars,  so  in  the  war 
by  the  L«cedsemooians  against  the  Persiaas,  he  routed  armies  Ear 
greater  than  bis  own,  and  bore  down  all  before  him,  wasting  aod 
qxHliag  a  great  part'of  Asia;  and  if  the  Spartans  had  not  called  him 
liome  (thmugh  the  urgency  of  afiairs  in  his  own  country)  he  had  not 
been  far  from  ruining  the  whole  kingdom  of  Persia:  for  he  was  a 
mao  very  brisk  aod  daring,  and  yet  withal  prudent,  addicting  him- 
self to  great  and  noble  actions;  and  therefore  the  Spartans  {when 
the  greatness  of  the  war  required  a  skilful  commaoder)  chose  hiin 
to  be  general  above  all  others. 

Upon  which)  Agesilaus  entered  Bceotia  with  above  eighteen  thou-  3  <« 
sand  foot,  amongst  whom  were  five  regiments  of  Lacedemonians, 
every  regiment  consisting  of  five  hundred.  The  Lacedsmoniaa 
band  called  the  Scirite*,  joined  not  with  the  rest  of  the  army;  but- 
kept  their  proper  post  round  about  the  king,  and  always  were  readj 
to  succour  that  part  that  was  most  prest  upon.  And  because  it  waa 
made  up  of  the  best  soldiers,  it  was  of  the  greatest  esteem  of  any 
part  of  the  army,  and  most  commonly  instrumental  to  the  gaining 
of  every  victory.  Besides  the  foot  before  mentioned,  Agesilaus  had 
with  him  fifteen  hundred  horse.  As  soon  as  he  came  to  Thespia  (a 
Lacedaemonian  garrison)  he  encamped  near  the  city,  to  refresh  h\\ 
army  after  their  long  march. 

When  the  Athenians  heard  that  the  Lacedemonians,  bad  entered 

into  B<Eotia,  they  forthwith  sent  five  thouband  foot  and  two  hundred 

horse  to  the  aid  of  Thebes,    llie  Thehans  having  mustered  and  ren- 

dezvoused  their  forces,  possessed  themselves  of  a  hill  which  ran  out 

.  *  Theia  mere  soniuoiily  tii  huudtrtl. 
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a  great  length,  distant  twenty  stages  from  the  city,  and  posted  them* 
selves  there  for  the  advantage  of  the  ground,  (being  difficalt  of  ac^ 
cess),  and  there  waited  for  the  enemy:  for  the  great  reputation  o^ 
Agesilaus  did  so  terrify  them,  that  they  durst  ncrt  engage  with  him 
upon  equal  terms  itl  the  open  field.     Agesilaus  notv  advatiees  widi 
his  forces  against  the  Boeotians;  as  6tx>n  as  he  came  near  tbeenemy^ 
(to  make  trial  whether  they  had  a  mind  to  fight)  he  sfent  out  against 
them  some  light*armed  men,  which  were  soon  beaten  back  by  tlitf 
Hiebans  from  the  higher  ground  t  upon  which,  to  strikes  them  with 
^ore  terror,  he  drew  out  his  whole  army  in  battalia  Upon  theiii. 
Whereupon,  Chabrias  the  Athenian,  commander  of  the  mercenariesj 
ordered  the  soldiers  tt>  appear  in  a  posture  of  defiance  to  the  Lacedss 
iBSonians:  and  to  that  end  to  stand  to  their  ranks  and  orders,  with 
their  shields  laid  down  at  their  feet,  and  with  their  spears  advanced^ 
80  to  present  themselves  to  the  view  of  the  enemy,  which  they  obeyed 
«t  the  first  word  of  command.    Agesilaus  admiring  their  excellent 
order,  and  contempt  of  their  enemies>  thought  it  not  safe  to  attempt 
.  to  force  up  those  steep  places,  and  to  try  their  valour  at  such  disad- 
vantage, having  experienced,  that  by  violent  pressing  upon  them, 
they  would  be  necessitated  to  stand  it  out  to  the  utmost  extremity. 
Therefore  he  did  all  he  could  to  provoke  them  to  descend  into  the 
open  plain;  btft  when  he  could  not  get  them  to  stir^  he  sent  out  a 
phalanx  of  foot,  and  a  party  of  light  horse,  and  wasted  and  spoiled 
the  country  without  controul,  and  got  together  abundance  of  prey 
and  plunder.    But  those  that  were  ordered  to  attend  upon  Agesilaus 
as  his  council,  and  the  colonels  and  captains  of  the  regiments  won-* 
dering  that  he^  being  ever  accounted  a  valiant  man,  and  a  good  sol- 
dier, and  now  fUmished  with  an  army  far  stronger  than  the  enemy^ 
should  notwithstanding  wave  an  engagement,  Agesihius  gave  them 
this  answer .^That  now  theLacedsemonians  were  conquerors  without 
fighting,  since  the  Thebans  durst  not  move  out  of  their  place  to 
give  a  stop  to  the  spoiling  of  their  country:  and  if  he  should  force 
Aem  to  fight  after  they  had  willingly  yielded  the  victory,  the  un-* 
certun  fortune  of  war  might  be  such  as  might  on  a'sudden  ruin  tlie 
Lacedsmonians.     The  man  by  this  conception  seemed  modestly 
to  foretel  the  event ;  for,  that  which  followed  after  did  clearly  evince 
«hjrhat  what  he  said  was  the  oracle  of  God,  and  not  the  mere  voice 
of  a  man :  for,  the  Lacedesmonians  wif  bin  a  short  time  after,  when 
they  set  upon  the  Thebans  with  a  numerous  anny^  and  forced  them 
to  fight  for  their  liberties,  involved  themselves  in  unspeakable  cala 
mities;  for,  in  the  first  place,  when  they  were  routed  at  the  battle 
of  Leuctra,  a  great  number  of  their  citizens  were  cut  ofl*,  amongst 
whom  was  their  king  Cleombrotus.    And  afterwards  at  the  battle  of 
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Mautinea  they  were  utterly  ruined ;  and  (beyond  all  men's  thoughts 
of  any  such  thing)  quite  lost  the  sovereiguty  of  Greece— -Fqr,  in  this 
fight  (eapecially)  fortune  made  it  her  busines  to  bring  swift  destruc- 
tion upon  the  proud  and  haughty,  and  to  teach  men  not  to  aspire  be- 
yond the  bounds  of  moderation  and  modesty.  So  that  Agesilaus 
acted  prudently  in  being  content  in  his  former  good  success,  and 
preserving  his  array  entire  without  loss  or  prejudice,      < 

Some  time  after,  Agesilaus  marchod  back  with  his  army  into  Pe- 
loponnesus; but  the  Thebans,  now  delivered  from  the  danger  they 
wer&in  by  the  conduct  of  Chabrias,  highly  admired  his  witty  strata- 
gem; who,  though  he  had  performed  many  noble  exploits  in  thewarB« 
yet  he  gluned  more  in  this  than  in  all  others  before,  and  by  the  fa-, 
vour  of  the  people  procured  statues  to  be  erected  in  memory  of  the 
project,  representing  the  thing  as  it  was  done. 

The  Thebans,  after  the  departure  of  Agesilaus,  set  upon  Tliespis, 
and  killed  the  guard,  which  consisted  of  two  hundred  men;  but 
makiog  several  assaults  upon  the  city,  though  all  in  vain,  they  drew 
off,  in  order  to  return  with  their  forces  to  Thebes.  Upon  which* 
Phebidas,  the  Lacediemonian,  the  governor  of  Tliespis,  (who  kept  the 
place  with  a  strong  giirrisoD],made  a  sally  upon  the  Thebans  in  their 
retreat,  and  through  liis  pressing  on  too  rashly,  (after  many  wound* 
receivedjand  signalizing  his  valour),  he  lost  his  own  life,  and  the  lives 
of  above  five  hundred  of  his  fellows. 

Not  long  after,  the  Ldcedsemonians  marched  against  Thebes  with 
the  same  army:  and  then  again  the  Thebans  possessed  themselves  of 
some  other  places  that  were  of  difiici)lt  access,  by  which  means 
they  did  indeed  hinder  the  wasting  and  spoiling  the  country,  but 
dared  not  at  first  to  engage  with  the  enemy  iu  the  plain.  But  up- 
on (be  appearance  of  Agesilaus  in,  tlie  van  of  the  army,  they  be- 
gan to  march  slowly  towards  him,  and  after  a  long  time,  the  armies 
at  len^h  engaged  with  great  heat  and  fury.  At  ihe  first  Agesilaus 
bad  the  advantage :  but  when  he  discerned  the  whole  city  of  Thebes 
to  sally  out  upon.him,  he  sounded  a  retreat :  whereupon  (he  The- 
bans judging  themselves  nothing  inferior  to  the  Lacediemouians, 
erected  a  trophy,  and  never  after  hesitated  to  engage  with  the  Spartans. 
And  this  was  the  issue  of  the  fights  by  land. 

But  about  the  same  time  there  was  a  great  fight  at  sea,  between 
Naxos  and  Paros,  upon  this  occasion :  PoUis,  the  Lacediemonian 
admiral,  liad  intelligence  of  a  great  quantity  of  corn  that  was  pass- 
ing by  sea  to  Athens;  upon  which,  he  made  it  bis  business  to  lie  in 
wait  to  surprise  the  transport  ships.  The  Athenians  being  informed 
of  the  design,  sent  out  a  fleet  to  guard  the  ships  loadea  with  the  pro- 
visions, and  brought  them  all  into  the  Pireeus, 
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After  this,  Chabrias  the  Athenian  admiral  sailed  with  the  whole 
fleet  to  Nhkos,  and  besieged  it,  and  battering  it  with  his  engines^ 
used  his  utmost  endeavours  to  take  it  by  storm :  but  while  he  was 
earnest  in  prosecuting  his  design,  Pollis  the  Lacedaemonian  admiral 
eame  up  with  his  fleet  to  the  assistance  of  the  Naxians :  upon  which 
the  fleets  engaged,  charging  one  another  in  a  line  of  battle.     Pollis 
bad  a  navy  of  $ixty-five  sail,  and  Chabrias  eighty-three.     Pollis  in 
the  right  wing  valiantly  charged  the  Athenians  in  the  left,  commanded 
by  Cedon  the  Athenian,  whorn  he  killed,  and  jsunk  his  vessel.    He 
fell  likewise  upon  others,  and  broke  some  of  them  in  pieces  whh  the 
beaks  of  his  ships,  and  put  the  rest  to  flight.    Which  Chabrias  dis-f 
cerning,  he  ordered  some  ships  near  him  to  the  relief  of  those' that 
were  overpowered,  and  so  rescued  them.   He  himself,  with  the  great- 
est part  of  the  fleet  under  his  command,  with  great  valour  broke  in 
pieces  and  took  many  of  the  enemy's  gallics.    But  however,  though 
he  obtained  the  victory,  and  put  the  enemy's  whole  fleet  to  flighty 
yet  he  would  not  pursue,  remembering  the  battle  at  Arginustt,where, 
though  the  Athenians  were  victorious,  yet  the  people,  instead  of  a 
reward,  put  the  officers  to  death,  only  because  they  did  not  bury  their 
parenis  who  were  killed  in  that  fight,     Fearing  therefore  the  like  fate, 
he  waved  the  pursuit,  and  took  up  the  citizens  swimming  and  float-^ 
jng  here  and  there,  and  so  preserved  those  that  were  alive,  and  or- 
dered the  4ead  to  be  buried.    In  this  battle  the  Athenians  lost  eigh- 
teen gallies,  and  the  Lacedasmanians  four-and-twenty;   eight  were 
taken  with  all  the  men.    ' 

.Chabrias,  crowned  with  this  glorious  victory,  returned  with  great 
and  rich  spoils  to  the  Piraeus,  and  was  received  by  the  citizens  with 
great  honour  and  acclamation.  This  was  the*  first  victory  at  sea 
gained  by  the  Athenians  since  the  Peloponnesian  ymi  for,  at  Cnidtis 
they  prevailed  not  by  the  strength  of  their  own  forces,  but  by  the  as<? 
tistance  of  the  king  of  Persia, 

While  these  things  were  acted  in  Greece,  Marcus  Manlius  ww 
put  to  death  at  Rome  for  aspiring  to  the  monarchy. 
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CHAP*  iV* 

< 
The  TribaUian^  make  incursions  into  tThraiie,     Chabriae  the  Athe^ 

nian  getieral  assassinated.     TThe  Thebans  rout  the  Spartans  at 

Orchomenus.    Artaxerxes  seeks  to  make  peace  among  the  Gre  ^ 

dans.    Peace  concluded*     The  Thebans  only  disagreed.    The 

commendation  of  Epaminondas,    Seditions  in  several  cities  of 

Greece. 

WHEN  Chariatider  was  archon  at  Athens^  and  Servius  Salf>itiu«> 
Lucius  Papirius,  Cornelius  Titus^,  and  Marcus  Quintius-fy  four 
military  tribunes^  were  in  consular  dignity  at  Rome,  the  hundred  and 
first  olympiad  was  celebated  at  Blis,  and  Damon  of  Thurium  bore 
away  the  prize.  At  that  time  the  Triballians  in  Thrace  (being  in  great 
scarcity  of  corn)  made  an  incursion  with  thirty  thousand  armed  men, 
into  the  territories  of  their  neighbours  to  get  provisions.  To  that  end 
they  entered  the  borders  of  the  Abderites  m  another  part  of  Thrace^ 
and  wasted  and  spoiled  the  country  without  any  opposition  $  and  hav^ 
ing  loaden  themselves  with  abundance  of  plunder^  they  returned  so 
carelesly  and  disordcFly,  a8^that  the  whole  city  of  Abdera  falling  up- 
on them  when  they  were  scattered  and  dispersed,  killed  above  two 
thousand  of  them*  To  revenge  which,  the  exasperated  barbarians 
made  a  second  inroad  into  the  country  of  the  Abderites.  But  they> 
being  encouraged  by  the  late  victory,  and  strengthened  with  the  as* 
aistance  of  the  neighbouring  Thracians,  drew  up  in  battalia  against 
the  barbarians.  The  armies  furiously  engaged,  when  on  a  sudden 
the  Thracians  drew  off  and  left  the  Abderites  to  theniselves,  who 
were  presently  hemmed  in  by  the  barbarians,  and  almost  every  man 
cut  off. 

Aa  soon  as  this  grievous  slaughter  of  the  Abderites  was  noised  a-^ 
broad,  and  they  were  now  ready  to  he  besieged,  Chabrias  the  Athe » 
nian  arrived,  with  his  army,  and  not  only  delivered  the  Abderites, 
but  drove  the  barbarians  out  of  the  country:    and,  after  he  had 
strengthened  the  city  with  a  strong  garrison,  he  was  basely  assas- 
sinated, but  by  whom  was  not  known.      Upon  this,  Timotheus  was 
made  admiral  of  the  Athenian  fleet,  and,    sailing  to  Cephalenla,  Vie 
blocked  up  the  city  with  his  navy,  and  wrought  upon  the  cUiea  ot 
Acarnania  to  side  -with  the  Athenians.      Presently  after,  he  entered 
into  a  league  with  Acetas,  king  of  the  Molossians;  and  now,  \\av\ug 
io  his  power  all  the  countries  subject  to  the  cUles  in  those  pans,  V\4 

*  Miircttt  Cococliiit.  t  T'itu>  Quiutiot. 
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routed  the  Lacedaemonians  in  a  sea-fight  at  Leucades;  and  all  this 
he  did  in  a  very  short  time,  and  with  much  ease,  partly  by  fair  words^ 
and  partly  by  force  of  arms  and  his  excellent  conduct;  so  that  he  not 
only  gained  esteem  and  reputation  amongst  his  own  fellow-citizens^ 
but  likewise  amongst  all  the  Grecians.  And  thus  was  it  with  Timo- 
tbeus  at  this  time. 

During  these  transactions,  the  Thebans  (with  five  hundred  of  the 
most  valiant  men  of  their  city)  marched  against  Orchomenus,  and 
performed  an  exploit  worthy  of  memory.  The  Spartans  kept  this 
city  with  a  strong  garrison,  and,  making  a  sally  upon  the  Thebans^ 
there  was  a  sharp  encounter,  in  which  they  routed  the  Laced»mo- 
nians,  though  they  were  double  in  number,  which  never  happened  to 
them  before  in  any  age ;  but  the  thing  might  have  been  borne  well 
enough,  if  they  had  been  few,  and  had  been  conquered  by  the  fiir 
greater  number.  Henceforth  the  courage  of  the  Thebans  increased, 
and  they  grew  every  day  famous  for  their  valour;  and  now  it  was 
apparent,  that  they  were  likely  to  gain  the  sovereignty  of  all  Greece. 
As  to  the  writers  of  this  time,  Hermeias  of  Methymna  ends  his  history 
of  the  affiiirs  of  Sicily  with  this  year^  comprehended  in  ten,  but^  as 
others  divide  them,  in  twelve  books. 

The  year  following^  when  Hippodamus  was  chief  magistrate  of 
Athens,  and  four  military  tribunes,  viz.  Lucius  Valerius**,  Crispusf 
Manlius,  Fabius  Serviliust,  and  Sulpitius  Lucretius§,  were  Roman 
consuls,  Artaxerxes  used  his  utmost  endeavour  to  quiet  all  things  in 
Greeoe,  that  he  might  raise  the  more  mercenaries  for  the  carrying  on 
the  war  against  the  Egyptians:  for  by  this  means  he  hoped  the  Gre-** 
cians,  being  freed  from  domestic  broils,  would  be  in  a  condition  to  as- 
sist him  abroad.  TJ  this  end,  he  sent  ambassadors  into  Greece,  to 
negotiate  in  this  affair  amongst  all  the  cities.    And  this  embassy  was 

•  very  acceptable  to  the  Grecians,  who  were  nearly  tired  out  with  con- 

*  tinual  wars;  so  that  a  general  peace  was  concluded  upon  these  condi* 
tions — ^That  all  the  cities  should  for  the  future  be  governed  by  their 
own  laws,  and  all  the  garrisons  be  withdrawn.  And  there  were  cer- 
tain Grecians  appointed  as  commissioners  to  see  the  garrisons  drawn 
out ;  who  accordingly  went  to  every  city  where  there  was  any  soldiers^, 
and  ordered  them  to  leave  the  place. 

In  tlie  mean  time,  the  Thebans  only,  through  every  town,  disa*- 
greed  to  these  terms,  and  exempted  all  Bopotia,  as  tributary  only  to 
themselves :  but  the  Athenians  opposed  this  with  all  earnestness,  and 
this  affair  was  banded  in  the  common  assembly  of  the  Greeks,  by 
Callistratus,  a  tribune  of  the  people,  on  the  behalf  of  the  Athenians^ 

*  Luciuf  Valerius  Crispiu.  t  Aulus  Manlius.  %  Serviui  Solpitius^ 

$  Luciut  Lucretius. 
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and  by  Epaminondas  od  the  behalf  of  tlie  Thebans;  after  which,  all 
the  rest  of  the  Grecians  persisted  in  their  resolution  to  stand  to  the 
league,  leaving  out  the  Thebans,  who  (relying  upon  th^  wisdom  and 
prudence  of  Bpaminondas)  boldly  opposed  the  decree  made  by  the 
general  assembly. 

I^or,  seeing  that  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Athenians  had  been  all 
alon^  hitherto  contesting  for  the  sovereign  command  of  Greece,  and 
at  length  had  agreed  upon  these  terms-^That  the  Lacedaemonians 
should  have  the  command  at  land,  and  the  Athenians  at  sea^  they 
were  verjr  mieasy  to  think  that  bow  a  third  should  carry  away  the 
sovereignty  from  them  both;  for  which  reason  they  would  not  allow 
the  cities  of  Boeotia  to  be  under  the  power  of  the  Thebans.  But  the 
Thebans  (who  were  men  of  strong  bodies  and  stout  hearts,  and  had 
lately  beaten  the  Laeed«nonians  in  several  fights)  bore  themselves 
Tery  high,  and  were  in  hopes  to  gain  the  sovereign  command  at  land. 
Neither  were  they  frustrated  in  their  design,  for  the  reasons  befim 
metttioaed,  aad  likewise  beeause  they  had  at  that  time  many  exod* 
lent  officers  and  valiant  cdmmandeis,  amongst  whom  the  most  fit- 
'  mons  ware  Pelopidas^  Gorgias,  and  Epaminondas;  which  last  was 
not  only  die  best  and  roost  expert  commander  of  any  of  his  owu 
eountry,  but  even  of  all  the  Grecians,  and  was  likewise  a  man  of 
great  learning  in  the  liberal  sciences,  and  especially  in  the  Pytha* 
gorean  philosophy;  being,  besides,  of  excellent  natural  parts,  and 
mother-wit,  it  was  no  wonder  if  he  exceeded  others  in  performing 
those  things  that  were  more  than  ordinarily  remarkable.  For,  with  a 
small  body  of  men,  he  engaged  with  the  whole  power  of  the  Lacedc* 
monians  and  their  confederates,  and  so  routed  those  (formerly  un- 
<H>nquerable)  warriors,  that  he  killed  their  king  Cleombrotus,  and  cut 
off  almost  the  whole  army  of  the  Spartans.  And,  by  the  advantage  of 
his  singular  wisdom,  and  virtuous  and  liberal  education,  such  things 
were  performed  by  him  as  were  admirable  beyond  all  expectation;  of 
which  we  shall  speak  more  fully  hereafter,  when  we  come  to  treat 
particularly  of  those  things. 

But  now,  to  return  to  the  course  of  our  history.  It  was  agreed.^ 
That  every  city  should  govern  according  to  their  own  laws;  but 
presently  after,  all  the  cities  were  again  involved  in  great  tumults  and 
seditk)ns,  especially  those  in  Peloponnesus.  Some  few  of  these  had 
been  enslaved  in  the  late  domineering  time,  and,  being  now  restored 
to  their  democratical  government,  they  made  but  an  ill  improvement 
of  it;  for  they  banished  many  honest  citizens  that  were  falsely  ac- 
cused, and  as  unjustly  condemned;  and,  by  the  prevailing  power  of 
the  seditious,  nothing  was  more  frequent  than  banishment  and  con- 
fiscation of  goods,  and  those  chiefly  were  the  suffcicrs  that  had  been 
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fllagiitnUef  in  the  tune  of  the  LacedAmooian  governtneDt ;  iix,  be- 
Cftttie  io  thote  times  thejr  carried  it  something  imperiously  towards 
the  people,  not  with  that  regard  to  justice  as  they  ought,  now  that  the 
commonalty  were  restored  to  their  liberty,  they  too  much  resented 
their  former  injuries. 

The  eiiles,  therefore,  of  Phialia  were  the  first  that  consulted  and 
jmned  together,  and  seized  upon  Heres,  a  strong  and  well  fortified 
castle^  and  from  thence  made  frequent  incursions  into  the  territories 
of  Phialia)  and,  at  the  time  when  the  feasts  of  Bacchus  were  cele^ 
brated,  (upon  the  sudden),  they  rushed  upon  the  people  in  the  theatre^ 
«nd  out  many  of  theur  throats,  having  before  persuaded  a  consider- 
able number  to  join  with  them  in  this  wicked  confederacy;  and 
afterwards  they  returned  to  Sparta.  Then  the.  exiles  of  Corinth,  who 
were  in  great  numbers  at  Argos,  determined  to  force  their  own  re- 
turn* In  order  hereunto,  some  of  their  servants  and  friends  were  re« 
eeived  into  the  city;  but  the  thing  being  discovered  to  the  magis«* 
trates,  they  could  not  lie  long  concealed,  but,  being  just  ready  to  bet 
aeiied  (through  fear  of  punishment)  they  killed  one  another.  But 
the  Corinthians,  upon  suspicion  that  many  of  the  citizens  were  con- 
cerned in  the  plot,  put  several  to  death,  and  banbhed  others. 

In  the  city  of  Megara,  likewise,  some  w^re  contriving  how  to 
overturn  the  government,  who,  being  convicted  of  the  treason,  many 
were  put  to  death,  and  not  a  few  banished.  So,  at  Sicyon,  many  were 
executed  upon  a  full  conviction,  for  endeavouring  to  bring  in  inno- 
vations. At  length  many  of  the  Phialian  exiles,  having  seized  upon 
a  castle  in  that  territory,  got  together  a  great  army  of  mercenaries, 
and  fought  with  the  townsmen,  and  got  the  day,  having  killed  above 
three  hundred  of  the  Phialians.  But,  not  long  after,  the  exiles  were 
betrayed  by  their  guard,  and  routed  by  them  of  Phialia,  with  the  lost 
of  six  hundred  men ;  and  the  rest,  being  forced  out  of  the  countiy, 
fled  to  Arg08«  And  such  was  the  miserable  condition  of  Peloponnesua 
it  that  time. 
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CHAP.  V. 

The  Persians  send  an  army  mto  Egypt,  to  reduce  the  revoUers, 
Iphicrates  a  skUful  commander.  Sedition  at  Zctcyntkus.  Platesa 
razed  by  the  Thebans,  The  JLacedestnomans  seize  upon  the 
island  Corcyra:  relieved  by  the  Athenians  under  Ctesias*  Eva^ 
goras  murdered  in  Cyprus  by  an  eunucli.  Dreadful  earths 
qiuikes  and  irmundatians  in  Peloponnesus.  A  great  comet  seen  v^ 
Greece. 

SOCRATIDES  the  ensuing  year  was  archon  at  Athens^  and  Qutotoi 
Crassus*,  Servilius  Cornelius,  Spurius  Papirius^  and  Fabius  Albusf^ 
four  military  tribunes,  executed  the  office  of  consuls  at  Rome.  At 
that  time  the  king  of  Persia  marched  agaiiist  the  Egyptians  (who  had 
revolted  some  time  before).  The  army  was  commanded  by  Phama- 
bazus,  and  Iphicrates  the  Athenian ;  the  barbarians  by  PhamabazuSt 
and  twenty  thousand  mercenaries  by  Iphicrates,  who  was  in  so  much 
fivour  with  the  king  for  his  excellent  conduct,  that  he  intrusted  him 
with  tliat  command.  Pliarnabazus  had  spent  many  years  in  prepara* 
tion  for  this  war. 

Iphicrates,  therefore,  knowing  the  readiness  of  hia  tongue,  and  the 
slowness  of  his  actions,  one  day  accosted  him  in  this  mamier-^Tbat 
he  wondered  that  one  who  was  so  voluble  in  his  speech^  should  be 
so  slow  in  his  actions.  To  which  Phamabazus  answered..^Tbat  he 
was  master  of  his  words,  but  the  king  of  his  actions.  When  the 
king's  forces  came  to  Aces},  in  Syria,  and  were  there  mustered^ 
there  were  found  two  hundred  thousand  barbarians,  to  bQ  under  th^ 
conduct  of  Pharnabazus,  and  twenty  thousand  Grecians^  under 
the  command  of  Iphicrates.  The  number  of  the  navy  was  three 
hundred  gallies,  of  three  tier  of  oars  on  a  bank,  and  two  hundred  of 
thirty  oars  a-pi^ce,  and  a  vast  number  of  transport-ships,  to  carry 
provisions,  and  other  things  necessary  for  the  army. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  spring  the  officers,  with  all  the  forces 
both  at  sea  and  land,  made  for  l^pt*  When  they  came  near  to  the 
river  Nile,  they  found  the  Egyptians  ready,  and  prepared  for  bat« 
tie;  for  Pharnabazus  had  been  very  tedious  in  this  expedition,  and 
had  given  the  enemy  time  enough  to  prepare  for  their  defence ;  for 
it  is  the  constant  practice  of  the  Persian  generals  (ip  regard  they 
have  no  absolute  power)  upon  every  special  Qccasion  to  send  to  the 

^  Seryilioi.  t  Luciot  iEmilia%,  %  Ace,  or  Ptolemtis,  to  Pboeoicia. 
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ing  therefore  gained  much  experience  and  judgment  in  martial  di^-^ 
cipline,  by  his  long  and  continued  exercise  in  the  wars  of  Persia,  he 
found  out  many  things  of  great  advantage  lO  matters  of  war^  espe- 
cially he  employed  himself  in  contriving  the  making  of  new  sorts  of 
arms. 

It  was  hitherto  a  custom  among  the  Grecians  to  carry  great  an  j 
heavy  shields:  hut,  because  these  by  their  weight  much  hindered  the 
soldiers  in  their  march,  he  changed  the  form  of  them,  and  ordered 
targets  of  a  moderate  size  in  their  room :  in  which  alteration  he  had 
a  respect  to  two  things,  one,  that  their  bodies  should  be  sufficient!  j 
flefended,  and,  by  the  other,  that  by  their  lightness  they  might  be 
the  more  easily  managed.  \  Experience  presently  approved  the  in- 
▼ention,  and  they  who  from  their  heavy  arms  were  before  called 
Hopliti,  heavy-armed  men,  were  from  these  new  targets  called  Pel-* 
tasti,  targeteers.  He  changed  likewise  the  feshion  of  their  spears 
and  swords.  The  spears  he  caused  to  be  made  half  as  long  again  as 
they  were  before,  and  the  swords  longer  almost  by. two  parts. 
This  alteration  was  presently  approved  by  use  and  experience,  ar\d 
the  reputation  of  the  general  was  highly  advanced  by  the  usefulness 
of  hb  ingenious  inventions.  Lastly,  he  altered  the  very  soldier's 
slioes,  that  they  might  be  sooner  put  on,  easier  to  march  with,  and 
more  readily  cast  off;  and  therefore  they  are  called  at  this  very  day 
Iphicratics.  He  invented  many  other  things  belonging  to  martial 
affairs,  which.would  be  too  tedious  here  to  relate.  But  thus  all  that 
great  preparation  for  an  expeditiori  into  Egypt  came  to  nothing. 

During  these  affiiirs,  the  new  frame  of  government  throughout  all 
Greece  filled  the  cities  with  tumult  and  commotion;  and  because  of 
the  anarchy  in  mq^t  places,  seditions  abounded.  Tliosc  who  werefov 
an  oligarchy,  Hf\d  the  Lacediemonians  to  patronbe  them;  and  those 
that  appeared  for  a  democracy  were  protected  by  the  Athenians :  for 
both  the  cities  for  awhile  kept  the  league  made  between  them  in- 
riolablc.  But  upon  their  siding  witji  the  cities,  (as  they  were  inclined 
io  the  one  or  the  other),  without  any  regard  to  the  former  articles  of 
the  peace,  they  presently  broke  out  into  war. 

At  tliat  time  the  inhabitants  of  Zacynthus, -being  enraged  againsl 
their  magistrates,  (encouraged  thereunto  under  the  protection  of  the 
Lacedsemottians,  and  provoked  with  the  memory  of  their  former  in- 
juries), drove  them  all  out  of  the  city;  who  fled  to  Timotheus  the  A- 
thenian  admiral,  and  were  received  into  the  fleet,  and  joined  with 
him  in  the  war.  He  patronised  their  cause,  and  transported  theo» 
iotorheisiand,(where  they  seized  upon  a  strong  castle  called  Arcadia)^ 
and,uj  the  assistance  of  Timotheus,  very  much  molested  and  injured 
the  townsmen.    They  of  Zacyntbua  desired  aid  of  the  Laced^o-* 
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nians,  nho  first,  (before  they  would  begin  &  war),  sent  to  the  pcopi 
of  Athens,  and  bj  llicir  ambassadors  accused  T!  mo  theus :  butwhen  tnc 
discerned  tlist  tliey  inclined  to  favour  the  exiles,  they  buitirred  them- 
selves to  equip  out  a  fleet;  and  having  maimed  thirty-five  gallieS| 
they  tcDt  them  to  the  aid  of  the  Zacynthians,  under  llie  commaad  of 
Aristocrates. 

Whilst  these  tilings  were  in  doing,  some  in  Corcyra  that  favoured 
the  Lacedttmoniaiis,  appeared  against  the  people,  and  sent  to  Sparta 
to  be  assisted  with  all  speed  with  sume  shipping,  promising  to  de- 
liver up  Corcyra  into  their  Jiauds.  Upon  which,  they  (knowing  very 
well  the  importance  of  tliat  island  for  the  recovery  of  the  domiaioa 
at  sea)  hastened  away  to  get  possession.  And  to  that  end  com-> 
manded  Alcidqs  to  pass  over  to  Corcyra  with  two-and- twenty  sail; 
they  giving  out,  that  this  fleet  was  to  go  for  Sicily,  but  in  truth  with 
adisif^n,  (under  col<Mir  of  being  friends  to  the  Cgrcyrians),  by  the 
lielp  of  t  he  exiles,  to  sirfze  upon  the  city.  Buttheiiihubitants  comingto 
understand  the  fraud  and  intended  cheat  of  the  LaccdxmnuiunSjatroDg- 
lyfortifird  the  place,  and  kept  diligent  watch  and  ward,  and  sent  am- 
bassadors to  Athens  fur  assistance.  Upon  which  the  people  decreed  to 
sen(j»ucc<iurs  forthwith,  both  tothcCoreyriiinsand  tuthcmof  Zacyn- 
thus;  whereupon  Ctesiclcs  whs  presenily  si-ut  to  Zacyntiius  to  com- 
mand the  exiles:  but  the  fleet  tn  besenttoCorcjrawas  but  then  fitting 
out.  In  the  mean  time  they  ot  Plaiasu  liaving  entered  into  a  league 
with  the  Atheiiiaus',  and  uecrced  to  deliver  up  their  city  into  their  pro- 
tection, sent  for  a  garrison  from  Athens.  At  which  the  govemora 
of  Bceotia  being  exceedinf^ly  ofl^unded,  (to  prevent  the  Athenians), 
forthwith  led  out  a  greiH  army  against  the  Platieans;  and  having 
entered  the  confines  of  Platte::,  (by  this  sudden  and  unexpected  ir- 
ruption), they  found  many  i)f  the  citizens  straggling  in  the  fields,  who 
wcie  presently  snapped  up  by  the  horsemen;  the  rest  fled  into  the 
ciiy,  and,  having  no  confederates  to  assht  them,  were  forced  to  de- 
liver themselves  up,  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  enemy 
was  pleased  to  allow  tiiem :  for  they  were  to  leave  the  city,  and  take 
with  them  only  their  household  goods,  and  never  more  to  set  foot 
in  Bopeiia.  After  this,  the  Thehans  rawd  Platiea,  and  took  'JTbes- 
pis  (that  sided  against  them)  by  assault.  The  FlalEans  fled  to  Athens 
witii  their  wives  and  children,  and  were  there  kindly  received  into 
the  fraiicliises  and  liberties  of  the  city.  And  in  this  condition  stood 
the  aflitirs  of  Bceotia  all  that  time.  The  Lacednmonians  had  now 
lent  Mnasippus  with  aflcet  of  sixty-flvesail,  and  fifteen  hundred  men 
under  his  cummaud  to  Corcyra,  which,  a^ter  he  arrived  ut  the  ulund, 
and  had  taken  the  exiles  uu  board,  he  sailed  intu  the  haven,  and  pre^ 
scntly  possessed  hiniiielf  of  four  of  their  gullies,  and  forced  the  rest 
Upon  laud,  which  they  of  Corcyra  burnt,  to  prevent  their  falling  into 
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f^s,  fli^refprc^,  tbqr  wo^)4,pot)  suffer  tbelonians  to  U(ie  the  ipiages, 
sU^gingf.tfa^'tlie  temple  w^a  n^  common  to  all  the  Aeb|fJ4Ds^  b^l 
]»f fillip  tq .  tj^msqlve^ ,  oaly^ .  ,  iTbe  same  addresses  were  m^e  to 
l^em  of  J^i)ra,iir))o  were  of  .t}ie  same  mind  with  those  o^ll|elice. 
jB^wever,  the  IpQiaps,  by  public  jp^ict  of  the  Atlieniana^.  (il|At  tb( 
fljpphecy-,  mighV'be./fi^Uedji  offered  sacrifices  upon  the  altar  of 
}|^cp^uoe>;  U[pop  this  i^py  of  Helice  seized  upon  all  the  goods^  of  tbe 
Ponia^s^  aqd,  G(]^ffi^tt^  the  ambassadors  to  priso»^  and  ^  carried  f$ 
ir^ .  impiofifly  ffiy^if^ .  tbe  deity :  therefore  they  say  that  Neptune^ 
j^fiig  augryf,  to  revejfige  jbifQsetf  upon  their  iqfipiety^  (t^  these  earth-^ 
^uijJcea  and  Inqt^odations  of  tj^  sea),  brought  this  grieirous  caUmitj 
fipO^^t^e  .ciitie$>^  And  that  it  fft^  xlone  by  himj  they  u^e  this  for  an 
a|gii|menVr*That  it  ^generally  believed  that  this  god  hath  the  power 
of  iojifin^tjpBs  and  earthquake^  in,  bis  own.  hand;-  and  that  Pelo* 
ponneaus  kad.lieen  ever  rejHiti^d  the  habitation  of  Neptune^  and  the 
4poqpt|ry  dedio^tijd  tp  liini^  and  th&t.all  the  Peloponnesian  cities  wor- 
shipped this  god  above  all  others.  Besides  this,  they  give  a  further 
Ifason  of  tfais^ad  accident.  There  are  (as  they  say)  in  Peloponnesus 
^eat  cavities  junder  ground,^  which,  by  the  sea  flowing  here  and 
there  through  the  earth,  are  turned  into  great  ponds  and  lakes  of 
water.  And^  indeed,  it  is  very  certain  that  there  ai:e  two  rivers  in 
%}^  peninsula. which  apparently  fall  into  the  caverns  of  tlie  earths 
fip^.tbe  rivers  which  run  by  Pbeneus^  in  for^ner  ages  .sunk,. in  one 
p|sM;^it^^<>  the  earth,  and  became  invisible,  bei^g  swallowed  up  in 
il^s^  (i^verBS  underground.  Anotberf  was  lost  al^  a  great  opening 
of,  the  earth  at  StyropLiustj  A^d  ran.  unseen  under  ground  for  the 
sp^e  of  two  hundred. st|^es> and  rose  up  again  near  the  city  of  Argos. 

To :  what  b  related  is  furtl^er  added That  none  suffered  but  only 

they  who  were  guilty  of  the  impiety  before  mentioned.  And  this 
sh^l  suffice  to  be  said  of  the  earthquakes  and  innuodations  in  Pelo^ 
ponnesus. 

When  Alcisthenes  was  chief  magistrate  of  Athens,  and  e^it  milr* 
tary  tribunes,  viz.  Lucius  Valerius§,  Publius  Ancius,  Caius  Tereu* 
tius,  Lucifis  Meneaips,  Caius  Sulpitius,.Titus  Papirlus,  iiucius  i£mw 
lius,  and  fabius  Marcus||,  bore  the  consular  authority  at  Ron>e,  the 
hundrt^^  apd  second  Olympiad  was  celebrated  at  Elis,  wherein  Dar 
moD  the  Tburiau  was  victor.  At  that  time  God  (by  some  signs  and 
{vodigies)  foretold  the  fall  of  the  Lacedaemonian  sovereignty  over 
Greece,  after  they  had  enjoyed  it  near  five  hundred  years :  for  a 
great  comet  (which,  from  its  shape,  was  called  the  Fiery  Beam)  wa» 

*  A  city  in  Arcadia.  t  firoseiuis  rifcr.  t  Stjmplialiii,  in  Arcadia. 

'  §  Lucius  PublittJ  Viilcriu**  |  Marcus  Fabiua. 
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IKen'Ia  tbe  faeaTEDs  several  aightp.  Add,  not  long  after,'tbe  laae^ 
■  ■iKkaomk.ta  h^iag  ovtteome  in  d  grCKi:  battle,  tuddealr  (bejnod  ill 
iMti's-llllll^nMloa)  foat  their  doininion.  Somie  among  the  nsiunl 
fhHOiMJphetiltteribetMbrigiaof  this  comet  VtptodeeA  ftom  ■!«»• 
tat  eiaiat»iiiad taj  tlmt  these  Mrt  of '  mieteon,  at  loiiie  stated  tiae^ 
-tfolthptUHltlf  Meesaity:  md  that  the  emiaeiit  Chtideam  ia  >BiA)t- 
loBf'lbA'dUierMralogers,  have  certdiuly  and  exactly  fnetoM  tfae 
•ppeibwiM  •sf'theha  ettmetd;  and  tliat  it  U  imt  Gurprising  Hcb 
tbiojp'dai  kl^lpett  acedtding);,  fcat'tbas  it  wotild  be  a  gfeat  waoder 
if  tbey^dld  igk,  seeing^  that  all  thiogi'bave  their  pioper  coi^ai  mii 
«iitoa;  Ud  attengfh,  by  IncebsMit  modom,  are  hroiif^  into  setiaa 
IB  f»d  *Sd  ttMctfttneft'  and  MaeoiM.  It  ii  Telafed,'itfaat'tlita 
eomet  was  so  Very  light,  that  it  cast  a  shadow  upon  the  earth'  Wm. 


\"\      ^      Cfi[AP.,VlJ  ■■■   '■  ' 

Jbttuitmttmitdt  agmn  to  mA/c*  ptace  among  thf  Gumaiu.  jfS 
nm^txtept  'ihi  Th^ansv  Tht.SparAmt  raise  an  aratg  fi^ 
gaout  HiK  l%tbiau.  Epammoadtu  mada  tlm  TheboH  gmunt. 
J%e  fmmims  baOU '  of  .Leuitra.  The  terrible  tettitiotu  otuf 
cruMiea  ia- Argots  Jaeat  ofFberm'tiri  i^  the  TheuaUmiaiu 
tagabttheamitr*igntjfofOreeca.'.PolfydoruM,jnvice  o/Pka^ 
M  Gnmitfftrin^mt- by  hia  bnthtr  Mextmdar.  .Aplot,to.t(er 
fote  .^MciinJtr.  The  long  of  Macedonia  treated  mih  to  tiat 
purpose.  .■.'..'. 

.      ■  '■        ■:■>..  1  ;/ 

ABOUT  rith  time  Artaserx(S,'httig  of'Pn-siK,  hearing  dwt  Gretee 
ma  fiillen  into  oefrbroib,  sent  aiiibasstidtH^  •geio/toelhortthftailb 
lin  in  peace  one  i^ith  another,' RCCordlAg  to  the  latecaiaUiafameDt. 
The  Grecians  readily  complied  with  ihi  advice,  and  M  matU  ipfeaoe 
again  among  th^ibwdves,  except  thbTtiehaiis;  forthtf^  ware  MXad* 
tnltted  intb^ii  leajtie,  becatise  they  t^iklte^god  all  Bctotia  to  be 
nnder  their  o<«rn  ^4iraan/i»i  Aad-lt^wasdMnecdiibait  aUlha^tieB 
Bhodd  be  bAtrnfl' by'Mtfa^^td'MdetvO-thelMgufe.  .iBeii^.  thaedbic 
exi:hidtfe,'(a»^y  w«t^  MffMv)'^(iey4*pt  Btcdiia  undct  t|hea>lejtiu4> 
dictfoA'W  th^eif  drttf-'tlt^:  '(^i»i  wltitihiOie  lAcctlmintiaiu^,  beioff 
cnnged,  resolved  W^iekcwar  upon  tbeiD^asibctiouimon  enemjcs 
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of  Greece*     For  their  gh>wingj}QWer  bt^gan  to  be  ;4iis{^€tefi5  lest 
(being  masters  6f  all  Boeotia)  Uiey  should  ap/ne  tin^e.  or  ptj^r^ffin^ 
an  opportunity  to  deprive  Sparta  of  the  sovereign  <;^iq[iman^;^i^pc^ 
ciaUy,  because  they  were  a  warlike  nation;  inferior  tp  |io8e  in  Greece 
and,  by  their  daily  exercise  in  the  public  schools,  their  bodies  became 
far  stonger;  atid  besides/ they  had  many  valiant  commandarsj  espe* 
cially  three,  Epaminondas,  Gorgias,  and  Pelopidas.    AndtoUiiB 
aaay  be  added,  that  the  Thebans,  by  reason  of  the  nobility  pf  their 
ancestors,  (wlio  were  famous  in  the  heroic  tlmes)^  were  pf  proud  an4 
lordly  spirits^  and  ever  aspiring  to  great  matters.     Upon  this  ac- 
count the  Lacedemonians  this  year  raised,  an  army,  composed  of 
iheir  own  dtizeus,  and  of  their  confederates^flBd  prepared  themselves 
tot  war,  , 

Wlien  Phrasichides  was  lord-chancellor  of  Athens,  ai^d  the  Ror 
mans  appointed  eight  military  tribunes  to^execute  the  office  of  con- 
suls, viz.  Publius  Manlius,  Caius  Erenucius,  Caius  Sextius,  Tiberius 
Julius*,  Lucius  Labiniosf,  Poblius  Fibonius,  Caius  Manlius,  and 
Lucius  Antistius,  the  Thebans,  excluded  from  the  common  league^ 
were  forced,  by  their  own  strength  alone,  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  war 
against  the  Lacedemonians:  for,  by  tl^e  articles  of  tbe  peace,  (ratified 
and  confirmed  by  all),  none  of  the  cities  were  to  send  them  any  aid  or 
relief.    Therefore  the  Lacedemonians,  (now  that  the  Thebans  were 
wholly  deserted),  decreed  a  war  against  them,  and  were  resolved  to 
subject  Thebes  to  the  Lacedemonian  state.    And,  forasmuch  as  all 
observed  that  the  Lacedemonians  made  extraordinary  preparatiqns, 
and  thai  the  Thebans,  on  the  other  hand,  had  none  to  stand  by  tbem, 
every  body  was  of  opinion  that  th&y  would  be  easily  conquered  by  the 
Spartans.  And  therefore  allthat  wished  them  weU  were  tnuch  trou- 
bled and  concerned  for  them,  to  see  their  inevitable  min  approachiog. 
But  their  enemies,  on  the  contrary,  rejoiced  as  if  the  Thebans  were 
even  already  subdued. 

When  the  Lacedemonians  had  raised  their  army,  they  created 
Cleombrotus  general;  and^  in  the  first  place,  sent  ambassadors  to 
Thebes,  to  demand  that  all  tbe  cities  of  Boeotia  should  be  allowed 
to  govern  themselves  according  to  their  own  laws;  and  that  Platea 
and  Thespis  should  be  rebuilt,  and  that  those  territories  should  be 
restored  to  the  antient  proprietors.  To  which,  the  Thebans  an- 
awcred— That;  as  they  did  not  cioncern  themselves  with,  the  matters 
of  Looonia,  so  the  lAdedemonlans  omght  fiot  to  fn/eddle  with  the 
affidwdf Boeotia.  .Upon  receiving  tbi»  answer,  the;  Lacedempnians 
(without  any  fiirthec:delay}  oiidered  Cleombrotus  tomfurph  with  tb^ 
iMTlny  j^nst  TbebesJ    And  the  JUacedemouian  <?'onfi^c^es  wesa 

..*  Laciw  Julius.  j    t  |f«rfii» 41M^Uk    .'..;,     .i*  . 
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"vvrj  ready  to  join  la  this  war,  hoping  that  ttie  Boeotians  would  be 
kubdued  with  little  or  no  fightitig>  and  without  any  great  laboor 
or  pains. 

Matching  Oo,  therefore,  they  encamped  at  CFii6roh6it,  knd  tliere 
waited  for  their  confederates,  who' came  in  but  slowly.  In  themeaa 
time  the  Thebans,  hearing  of  the  enemy's  inarch,  sent  their  wivaf 
and  children  for  Security  td  Athens.  Then  they  made  Epaminonda* 
general-  of  the  army,  and  intrusted  him  with  the  management  of  thi 
whole  war,  joining  with  him  six  Bceutiansi  and  governors  of  Bceotia, 
ks  his  conncil.  He  listed  whceVcr  was  of  an  age  able  and  fit  to  beat 
arms  among  the  llichans,  and  likewise  among  the  other  BoeotianSf 
sod,  having  now  an  army  not  above  six  thousand,  with  these  be 
marched  out  of  Thebes;  at  which  Instant  of  time  some  prodigieii 
Were  seen,  which  forboded  no  godd  success :  for,  as  ,they  were  going 
ODt  at  the  gates,  there  fflei  them  an  herald,  Who  (according  to  antieot 
costtHu)  led  a  blind  man  (that  had  run  away)  and  cried  aloud-^Bring 
bim  not  out  of  TbebeS,  nor  put  hiu  to  death,  but  cany  him  back  a- 
^n,  and  save  his  llfei  The  old  men  took  this  cry  of  the  herald  foic 
an  evil  sign;  but  the  young  men  held  theii'  peabe,  lest,  by  their 
timoronsnessj  they  should  seem  to  have  a  desire  to  dissuade  £pami^ 
Doodas  from  the  expedition  he  had  undertaken.  To  those  that  were 
pressing  upon  him  first  to  consider  well  bf  these  presages,  he  an' 

kwered  in  this  verse -. 

It  U  a  hippy  ligti  to  llgliC'fuT  hi]  country. 

Such  8  frank  resolution  had  no  sootier  abasbedt  and  caused  alt 
those  that  were  timorous  to  blush,  but  another  prodigy  more  fright- 
fal  bappenedi  For  a  secretary  went  before,  carrying  a  javelin,  t<i 
which  a  scroll  was  annexed,  to  signify  that  the  army  Was  to  obey  th^ 
orders  and  commands  of  their  generals.  It  fell  out  that  a  high  wind 
blew  offlhisscrolliand  fixed  it  upon  a  pillar  of  a  tomb,  in  which  very 
place  some  Lacedsmenians  and  Peloponnesians  who  formerly  fol- 
lowed Agesilaus  were  buried,  and  had  been  there  slain:  upon  which 
the  antient  men  agaiuj  with  protestations,  dissuaded  him  from  going 
anj  fiuthcr  with  the  army,  seelag  the  gods  so  evidently  opposed 
the  design.  But  the  general  returned  them  no  answer,  but  cheerfully 
inarched  on,  preferring  at  that  time  thb  honesty  and  justice  of  lii« 
cause  before  uneertain  observations  and  conchisions  upon  signs  and 
prodigies.  And  though  Epaminondas,  yrho  was  a  great  philosopher, 
numaged  all  this  aBair  with  great  prudence  and  discretion,  yet  in  the 
mean  time  be  incurred  the  censure  of  many.  But  not  long  after, 
whcD  the  tuccess  of  tlie  action  evinced  the  excellency  of  his  military 
eoDdoet,  we  He  him  instrumental  in  performing  many  things  to  the 
peat  advantage  and  service  of  his  country.     For  be  n>arched  away 
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directly^  and  gained  the  straits  near  Cbseronea^  and  encamped  there. 
Cleombrotus,  when  he  heard  that  the  enemy  had  possessed  them- 
selves of  that  pass,  not  looking  upon  it  feasible  to  regain  it,  turned 
aside  another  way,  by  Phocis,  and  marched  along  by  the  sea-shore, 
Ivhere,  though  the  way  was  very  rugged  and  difficult,  yet  at  lengtk 
lie  came,  without  any  prejudice,  to  the  confines  of  Bceotia:  but  ia 
Bis  passage  he  took  some  small  towns,  and  gained  some  gallies. 
At  last  he  arrived  at  Leuctra,  and  there  encamped,  and  refreshed 
his  army. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Boeotians,  marching  forward,  drew  near  to 
the  enemy;  and,  as  soon,  as  they  recovered  the  hills,  and  saw  the 
greatness  of  the  Lacedaemonian  army,  covering  the  plains  of  Leuctra^ 
they  were  not  a  little  amazed.    Hereupon  the  Boeotardis  called  a 
council  of  war,  to  consider  whether  it  were  advisable  to  go  on,  and 
fight  upon  such  unequal  terms,  or  else  to  march  back,  and  engage 
^ith  the  enemy  in  some  more  commodious  place,     tt  happened  that 
tipon  this  consultation  the  votes  were  equal :  for,  there  being  six  of 
these  Bceotarchs,  or  governors  of  Bceotia,  three  were  for  going  back, 
kind  the  other  three  for  abiding  where  they  were,  and  to  try  their 
fortune  by  a  battle,  of  which  last  number  Epaminondas  was  one* 
While  the  matter  stood  thus  doubtful,  and  nothing  could  be  deter- 
mined, the  seventh  Bceotarch  at  length  came  in,  and  Epaminondas 
persuaded  him  to  give  his  vote  on  his  side,  and  so  he  carried  it.   And 
thus  it  was  determined  to  lay  all  at  stake,  and  try  it  out  by  a  battle. 
Epaminond^  then,  perceiving  that  the  soldiers  were  still  supersti- 
tiously  possessed  with  the  former  ominous  signs  and  prodigies,  en- 
deavoured, by  all  the  art  and  industry  he  possibly  could,  to  remove 
these  opinions  aud  suspicions  of  his  soldiers.    To  this  end,  upoa 
some  persons  coming  newly  into  the  camp  from  Thebes,  he  caused  % 
report  to  be  spread  abroad,  that  all  the  arms  that  hung  up  in  Her- 
cules's  temple  were  on  a  sudden  gone,  and  not  to  be  found,  and  that 
it  was  c6mmonly  noised  in  Thebes  ..—That  the  antient  heroes  l^ad 
taken  them  away,  and  were  gone  out  to  the  assistance  of  the  The- 
bans.    He  suborned,  likewise,  another  to  say  he  lately  came  up  out 
of  Trophonius^s^  cell,  and  he  affirmed  that  the  oracle  there  com^ 
manded  him  to  tell  them — Thaf,  when  they  had  gained  the  victory 
at  Leuctra,  they  should  institute  the  Coronet  festivals  to  Jupiter. 
From  whence  arose  that  custom  of  keeping  a  yearly  solemnity  by  the 
Boeotians  at  Lebadea.   And  Besides  this  skill  and  prudence  of  the  ge« 

*  This  Trophonius  was  said  to  be  the  son  of  Apollo^  and  had  a  tempfle  at  Lebadea,  hi 
BcBotia, dedicated  to  him,  where  was  a  care,  of  which  ttraiige  things  are  relaCod  ■  Se» 
Steph.  and  others.  Pavsaii.  lib,  9|  c  59«  a  hirg»  de9criplio%  lod  by  hia  owhl  exjpaN* 
eace,  at  h«  yajs. 
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neral,  Leandras  the  Spartan  (who  was  hanislied  from  Lacediemon, 
sod  then  in  arms  with  the  Thebans)  was  not  a  little  serviceable  ia 
ibis  affair:   for,  being  called  into  the  assembly,  lie  affirmed  that  the 

Spartans  had  an  antient  prophecy ^Tliat,  when  tliey  were  beaten  by 

the  Thebans  at  Leuctra,  they  should  lose  their  principality.  At 
length  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  who  undertook  to  in- 
terpret the  oracles,  came  toEpaminondus,  and  declared  that  it  was 
decreed  by  the  gods — ^That  a  great  slaughter  should  he  made  of  the 
Lacedeemontans  at  the  tombs  of  the  daughters  of  Leuctrus  and  Schc- 
dasus,  for  the  reasons  herein  after  related.  I^euctrus  was  he  from 
whom  the  field  was  so  called;  and  his  daughters,  and  the  daughters 
of  one  Schedasus,  virgins,  in  the  flower  of  their  age,  were  deflowered 
by  tixe  Spartan  ambassadors:  the  young  women,  not  able  to  endure 
that  great  dishonour  and  disgrace,  (with  many  Imprecations  a- 
gainst  that  nation  who  sent  such  wicked  ambassadors),  laid  vio- 
lent bands  on  themselves.  When  these  and  other  such  like  things  ■ 
were  alleged,  Epaminondas  called  the  soldiers  together,  and,  in 
an  oration  fitted  for  the  purpose,  encouraged  them  to  the  battle; 
tipoo  which  the  soldiers  (being  now  freed  from  their  supersti- 
tious conceits)  changed  their  minds,  and  longed  to  be  engaged  with 
Ae  enemy. 

About  this  time  came  some  auxiliary  forces  to  the  Thebans  from 
Hiessaly,  fifteen  hundred  foot,  and  tive  hundred  horse,  under  the 
command  of  Jason.  Tliis  man  advised  both  the  Thebans  and  the 
Lai.'edffimonians  (upon  consideration  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  events 
of  war)  to  agree  upon  terms  of  peace;  which  took  its  effect,  And 
now  Cleombrotus  withdrew  his  forces  out  of  Bteotla,  and  in  \m 
march  a  great  army  from  the  Lacedfemonians  and  their  confederates, 
onder  the  command  of  Archidamus,  the  son  of  Agesilaus,  met  him. 
For  the  Spartans,  seeing  the  courage  and  resolution  of  the  Bosotians, 
and  not  judging  it  advisable  to  slight  men  that  seemed  to  be  resolved, 
and  to  run  upon  the  pikes  at  all  adventures,  had  sent  forth  this  their 
army  (by  their  multitude  at  least)  to  give  a  ctieck  (o  the  insolence  of 
the  enemy.  Drawing  up,  therefore,  in  a  body  together,  (and  looking 
upon  it  ns  a  base  and  mean  thing,  below  the  dignity  of  he  Spartans, 
w  much  as  to  think  the  valour  of  the  Bwotians  worthy  of  any  re- 
gard), without  any  respect  to  the  late  league,  they  rashly  and  pre-< 
tipiiately  returned  to  Leuctra,  where  they  found  the  Bceotians  (with 
great  earnestness)  expecting  and  desiring  a  bat\le.  Vpon  this,  thp 
annies  on  both  sides  were  drawn  up  In  battalia  \q  tli!s  m.aoner^r— On 
the  part  of  the  Lacedcemoninns,  Cleombrotus  and  Aidiidamus  the 
sonof  Agesitaus  (both  descended  from  Hercules)  commanded  the  Iwq 
winp:  on  the  other  side,  EpaiBiDoodas  marstialled  liis  army  after  ^ 
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Dew  and  peculiar  manner^  by  which  excellent  stratagem  he  gained 
that  glorious  victory  never  to  be  forgotten ;  for  he  chose  out  of  thei 
whole  army  tlie  best  and  strongest  of  the  soldiers^  and  placed  them 
in  that  wing  where  he  himself  would  command;  in  the  other  he 
placed  his  weaker  men,  with  a  command  not  to  abid^  the  enemy's 
charge,  but,  by  a  soft  and  slow  retreat,  to  avoid  the  shock.  Having 
therefore  thus  ordered  an  oblique  phalanx,  he  resolved  to  try  the  for- 
tune of  the  day  with  the  other  wing,  under  bis  coipmand.  And  now 
the  trumpets  sounded  a  charge  on  bgth  sides,  and,  ^t  the  first  onsets 
the  armies  set  up  a  gres^t  shout :  tlie  Lacedaemonians  came  on  with 
t>oth  their  wings  in' fashion  of  an  half  moon;  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Boeotians  retreated  with  one  of  their  wings,  and  charged  fiercely  oq 
the  enemy  with  tji^  other.  When  th^y  came  to  the  sword's  point^i 
toth  fought  very  desperately,  and  at  first  the  victory  was  very  doubt-^ 
ful,  but  at  length  they  with  Epaminondas,  by  their  valour  and  close 
order,  broke  in  upon  the  Peloponnesians,  and  made  a  great  slaughter 
amongst  them ;  for  they  were  not  able  any  longer  to  bear  the  weight 
of  the  shock  wherewith  they  were  pressed,  but  some  were  slain 
downright  upon  the  spot,  others  mortally  wounded,  bravely  receiving 
all  their  wounds  upon  thei^  breasts.  As  long  as  Cleombrotus  th» 
Jjaceda^monian  kjng  was  alive,  it  was  uncertain  which  side  would 
carry  away  the  victory,  because  he  had  a  strong  body  of  targeteers 
with  l^ir^i,  who  fought  resolutely  in  his  defence:  but,  as  soon  as  he 
fell  down  dead,  (after  many  wounds  received,  and  much  valour,  shewn 
on  his  part,  thoqgh  all  ineffectual)  they  thronged  together  about  his 
body,  where  they  wer^  hewn  down  in  heaps  one  upon  another.  And 
now  this  wingi  being  without  a  leader,  the  Epaminondians  charged 
the  Lacedsmoniana  witU  that  fierceness,  that  they  forced  them  by 
degrees  into  disorder,  However,  the  Lacedaemonians  fought  sa 
bravely  for  the  body  of  their  kmg,  that  at  length  they  |X)ssessed  them« 
selves  of  it,  though  they  wer^  not  able  to  gain  the  day:  for  those 
choice  bands  with  Epaminondas  standii^  to  it  as  iinconquerable, 
(encouraged,  likewise,  both  by  the  words  and  example  of  their  leader), 
the  Lacedaemonians  at  length  (with  much  ado)  began  to  give  ground. 
And,  indeed,  at  first  they  did  not  (to  appearance)  break  their  order 
Qf  battle  in  their  retreat;  but,  when  the  slaughter  increased,  and 
they  had  now  no  cotnmand^r  to  give  necessary  orders,  the  whole 
army  fled  outright.  The  Epaminondians  pursued  them  close,  andj 
with  the  slaughter  of  a  multitude  of  their  enemies,  gained  a  glorious 
victory:  for,  by  their  engaging  with  the  most  famous  warriors  of 
Greece,  and  becoming  victorious  with  an  army  far  short  in  number 
to  their  enemy's,  they  iiighly  advanced  the  reputation  of  their  yalour^ 
But  Epaminondas^  tb^  general,  was  judged  wortliy  of  the  gre^tesyt 
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booour  and  esteem,  because,  chiefly  by  his  valour  and  prudence,  htf 
bad  routed  those  commanders  of  Greece,  who  were  never  befiwe  coB- 
qnered.  The  Lacedemooians  lust  in  this  battle  no  fewer  than  four 
thousand  men:  of  the  Boeotians  were  killed  about  three  hundred. 
Afterwards  they  made  a  truce  for  the  burying  of  the  dead,  and  the  re- 
turn of  the  LacedcemtMiians  into  Peloponnesus.  And  this  was  th« 
issue  of  the  baiilc  of  Leuctra. 

The  year  following,  when  Dyscinelus  was  prffitor  of  Athens,  and 
four-military  tribunes,  Quintus  Servilius,  Lucius  Furius,  Caius  Li- 
cinnius,  and  Publius  Clelius,  executed  the  consular  dignity  at  Rome, 
theThebaus  marched  with  a  great  army  against  Orchomenus,  with  a 
full  pur|x)se  utterly  to  ruin  that  city.  But  they  were  advised  bjr 
Epamiiioadas,  in  regard  they  sought  to  gain  the  principality  of 
Grebc:t,  that  it  whs  thctrinterest  to  use  their  victory  with  moderation. 
Whereupon  ll.ty  leftoff  their  design,  and  received  the Orchomenians 
as  their  cuiifederaics:  afterwards  they  made  a  league  with  the  Phoi 
ctans  and  ^tolians,  and  so  returned  into  Bceotia. 

At  that  time  Juion,  prince  of  Phers*,  (whose  power  grew  eveiy 
day)  invaded  Locrisf  with  a  great  armyi  and  razed  Ueracleat  in 
Trachinia,  after  it  was  betrayed  into  his  bauds,  and  bestowed  their 
territories  on  theOcteans§andMelieanB.  Tbence  marching  into  Perr- 
hiebia,  he  courted  some  of  the  cities  into  submission,  and  gained  others' 
by  force  of  aims. 

The  Tbessalians,  seeing  liim  mount  up  so  fast,  and  in  so  short  % 
time,  began  to  be  jealous  of  the  growth  of  his  power,  and  the  lieat  of 
his  ambition. 

But  in  the  mean  time  there  arose  such  a  sedition,  followed  with 
such  butcheries,  in  Argos,  that  the  like  bad  never  been  before  in  any 
of  (he  cities  of  Greece;  which  new  and  unheard-of  cruelty  was  called 
by  the  Grecians  Sa/taltsm^,  from  the  manner  of  the  slaughter  com- 
mitted. And  the  cause  of  the  tumult  was  this:  Atgos  was  governed 
by  a  democracy;  (he  orators,  and  those  that  affected  pt^ularity, 
stirred  up  the  mob  against  the  great  men  of  the  city;  which  caused 
them,  for  their  own  preservation,  (and  to  free  themselves  from  the 
false  accusations  that  were  prosecuted  against  them),  to  plot  and 
contrive  how  to  overturn  the  democratical  government  And  when 
some  who  were  suspected  were  called  in  question,  others,  fearing 
tbey  should  be  put  to  tlie  rack,  murdered  themselves.  For  one  in 
^  height  of  his  tormeots  confessed,  and^ccused  thirty  of  the  great- 
est men  of  the  city  to  be  in  the  conspinicy ;  upon  which  the  people 
(without  any  further  (rial)  knocked  (hem  all  on  the  head,  and  confis. 
*  Id  TfacMclj.  t  In  Tliemt;.  t  Near  Phocii  ind  Psniuiu*.  f  1^^^. 

UouDt  OeuuidTlinmDp;!*,  id  Plitbiotii.  |  Knocling  ua  ibe  heul  wJthclnbi, 
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6Bted  their  estates*  And  whereas  there  were  many  others  seized^  npon 
susfHcion  of  the  plot^  (and  the  false  accnsations  managed  against 
ibftm  by  the  orators  with  alt  the  aggravation  imaginable)^  the  people 
were  so  enraged,  that  whoever  were  accused  (of  whom  there  was  a 
¥ast  number,  and  all  very  rich)  were  condemned  to  death;  so  that 
tbere  were  executed  above  sixteen  hundred  of  the  greatest  and  most 
powerful  men  of  the  city :  neither  were  the  orators  themselves  spared  ; 
for,  when  they  slackened  in  the  prosecution  of  the  calumnies,  (be- 
cause,  they  were  afraid  lest  some  sudden  mischief  should  overtake 
tbem^  by  reason  of  the  extraordinary  cruelties  that  were  conmfiitted)^^ 
the  people  concluded  that  they  had  deserted  their  cause,  which  put 
tbem  into  such  a  ferment  of  rage  and  fury,  that  they  kitted  alt  the 
orators  that  were  then  in  the  city;  which  seemed  to  t>e  executed  upon 
tbem  by  the  hand  of  some  revenging  deity,  as  a  reward  for  their  vil- 
Iimies.  After  the  tumult  was  ceased,  tl>e  people  returned  to  their 
former  quiet  and  peaceable  dispositions. 

About  this  time  Lycomedes  of  Tegea  persuaded  the  Arcadians  to 
join  together  in  one  l)ody  of  a  commonwealth,  and  to  constiute  a 
general  council,  consisting  of  ten  thousand  men,  who  should  ha\'e 
aI)6olute  power  to  determine  all  matters  relating  both  to  war  and  ' 
peace.  But  a  tumult  happening  among  the  Arcadians^  the  contro- 
versy was  decided  by  the  sword,  many  being  killed,  and  above  four- 
teen hundred  banished,  some  to  Sparta^  others  to  Palantium^. 
Those  that  fled  to  the  Palantines  were  by  them  delivered  up  into  tlie 
Iiands  of  their  enemies,  who  cut  all  their  throats.  The  others  pre- 
irailed  on  the  Lacedaemonians  to  make  an  inroad  into  Arcadia :  upon 
which  Agesilaus,  king  of  Sparta,  with  an  army  made  up  of  the  citi- 
zens ^Mdd  exiles,  broke  into  the  territories  of  Tegea,  because  they 
were  looked  upon  to  be  the  fomenters  of  alt  the  broits  and  lianish- 
ipents  amongst  the  Arcadians,  and  wasted  and  spoiled  the  country^ 
whichy  together  with  a  strict  siege  laid  to  the  city,  greatly  terrified 
tlie  Arcadians« 

While  these  things  were  acting,  Jason,  who  ruled  at  Pliers^,  (a 
ipan  excellently  well  versed  in  military  afiairs),  who  had  now  many 
of  the  neighbouring  countries  for  his  confederates,  persuaded  the 
Tbessaliaus  to  endeavour  to  gain  the  sovereignty* of  Greece  to  them-' 
selves.  For  he  alleged,  that  whoever  would  figlvt  for  it  might  now 
gain  it  as  ttie  reward  of  their  valour:  for  it  was  evident  that  tlifk... 
Lacedsmoniaos  were  mis«iri>ly  ruined  at  Leuctra,  and  the  Athe^ 
plans  were  only  masters  at  sea,  and  the  Thel)ans  far  unworthy  of  such 
a  dignity;  and  in  conclusion,  that  the  Argives  had  weakened  them- 
selves by  their  own  civil  dissentions  and  bloody  broils.    Upon  tUis^ 

*  In  Arcadia. 
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ttie  Thessalians  miAx.  Jason  general  of  all  their  forces,  and  eonniitted 
to  him  the  whole  maoagemeni  of  the  war,  wh»,  having  now  received 
the  supreme  command,  marched  into  some  of  the  neighbouring 
couotrie8>  and  entered  into  a  league  with  Amyntas,  king  of  Ma- 
cedonia. 

.  This  year  there  happened  what  was  very  remaritable;  for  thre« 
great  princes  died)  near  one  and  the  same  time;  Amyntas,  the  soai 
of  Tkarrhalena,  (after  he  had  reigned  in  Macedon  four-and-twen^ 
years),  died,  leaving  behind  him  three  sons,  Alexander,  Perdicci% 
and  Philip,  Alexander  succeeded,  but  reigned  only  one  year.  Then 
Ageupolis^  king  of  Lacedsmon,  after  one  year's  reigo,  died  lUte* 
wise;  his  brother  Cleomenes  succeeded  him,  and  sat  at  the  helm 
fonr-aod-thirty  years.  At  last  Jason  of  Pbera,  whom  the  Theisa- 
litns  had  lately  made  their  general,  (though  he  governed  with  great 
moderation  and  kindness  towards  bis  subjects),  was  assassinated  bj 
■even  young  men,  as  Ephorus  relates,  who  (to  hopes  of  praise  and 
ctdDmendation)  had  conspired  for  that  purpose;  but  others  write, 
that  he  was  murdered  by  bis  brother  Pollydorus,  who  reigned  not 
above  one  year  after  him.  Here  Durtus  the  Samian  begins  bis 
history  of  the  affiiirs  of  Greece.  And  these  were  the  things  donf 
tkbyear. 

Afterwwds,  when  I^istratus  governed  In  chief  at  Athens,  a  grnt 
■edition  arose  in  Rome,  for  some  were  for  making  of  consuls,  others 
were  for  creating  of  military  tribunes  in  their  room;  and  by  reason 
•C  this  disaentioo  there  was  an  anarchy  for  some  time.  But,  at 
length,  six  military  tribunes  were  chosen,  which  were  Lucius  Aiiii.> 
lios,  Cains  Verginius*,  Serulius  Sulpitios,  Lucius  Quintlus,  Caitu 
Cornelius,  and  Caius  Valerius.  About  the  same  time,  Pollydorus,  the 
Phersan,  prince  of  Thessaly,  (when  he  was  drunk),  was  poisoned  by 
a  deadly  potion  given  him  by  his  brother  Alexander,  who  succeeded 
him,  and  reigned  eleveQ  years.  And  as  be  got  into  the  throne  bf 
widiedness  and  injustice,  so  he  ruled,  (as  he  ever  designed),  with 
tyranny  and  oppression;  and  whereas  ail  lltose  before  him,  by  their 
moderation  and  kindness  to  their  subjects,  gained  the  love  and  good- 
will of  all,  he,  by  his  severe  and  tyranoical  government,  became 
the  object  of  all  men's  hatred.  Therefore,  some  of  Lorissa,  who 
from  th«r  high  birth  were  surnamed  Aleuads,  (fearing  what  might 
be  the  effect  of  his  wickedness),  conspired  to  dethrone  him.  To 
tUkend  they  made. a  journey  into  Macedqgjp,  and  treated  with  Alex- 
ander the  king,  iu  order  to  ^assist  them  in  depotiag  the  lyrant._ 
^lule  they  were  oegociating  this  aBktr,  Alexander  the  Pheneau  (hav- 
•  V«luIi>l^  ; 
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^  imvlll||«»ii«^«»  «'^'  <l>^  preparations  making  against  bim) 
^iMMilJvi'Mbb  ariiiy*  dcalgning  to  engage  with  the  enemy  in  Macedo-> 
lilM  I  but  Ui0  king  of  Macedonia  being  joined  with  the  deserteiv 
li(uught  hla  fttrcea  presently  to  Larissa,  and  so  prevented  him:  when 
lio  came  there,  the  citizens  opened  the  gates  to  him,  and  so  he  be« 
isaroe  master  of  all  but  the  castle,  which  he  afterwards  took  by  force* 
The  city  Cranon  likewise  surrendered  to  him,  and  he  promised  la 
restore  all  the  cities  to  the  Thessalians.  But  afterwards,  (not  valu- 
ing his  word  or  honour),  he  garrisoned  them,  and  detained  them  all 
in  his  own  hands.  But  Alexander,  the  Pheraean,  in  a  great  fright^ 
fled  to  the  city  Pheitta^  And  this  was  then  the  eondisioti  of  The»* 
•aly* 


CHAP.  vn. 

The  Lae$d(emoniani  send  Pofytropui  into  Arcadia;  who  is  dahii 
4md  his  party  routed  by  Lycomedes.  Ah  invasion  by  Epami^ 
nmdas  and  Pehpidas  into  Peloponnesus.  Sparta  besieged. 
The  antiquity  and  history  qf  Messettia,  in  Greece.  Pellene 
taken  by  the  Arcadians.  A  wall  drawfi  between  Cenchrees  and 
the  Lechisum^  to  hinder  the  inroad  qf  the  Thebans  into  Pelo^ 
pomiesus.  EpamifkOfidas  breaks  through  into  Peloponnesus/ 
oMsauUs  Coruith. 

IN  Peloponnesus,  in  the  mean  time,  the  LacedsemoniaA^  sent  a 
thousand  heavy-armed  men  of  their  own  citizens,  and  five  hundred 
deserters  flrom  Argos  and  Bceotia,  into  Arcadia,  under  the  command 
of  Pblytropus,  who,  when  he  came  to  Orchomenus,  in  Arcadia,  put  m 
garrison  into  it,  being  a  city  that  favoured  the  Spartans.  But  Lyco*' 
medes  of  Mantinea,  (then  commander-in-chief  of  the  Arcadians)^ 
with  a  body  of  men  to  the  number  of  five  thousand,  marched  against 
Orchomenus,  and,  upon  their  arrival,  the  Lacedsemonians  drew  out 
their  forces,  where  happened  a  sharp  engagement,  in  which  the  La-* 
cedibmonian  general  waiMlaini  and  two  hundred  more  with  lua| 
the  resty  by  the  hot  pursuit  ot  the  enemy,  were  forced  back  into  th« 
eity.  Howevefj  though  the  Arcadians  then  got  the  victory,  yet  they 
^  fu  feared  the  power  of  Sparta,  that  they  durst  not  depend  upoQ 
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their  own  strength  in  contending  with  the  I^acediennoniaDs,  and 
theiefore,  talcing  into  their  confederacy  the  Argives  and  tlie  Elians, 
they  first  sent  ambassaclors  to  Atliens,  to  desire  them  to  be  tlieir  con- 
federates, which  being  denied,  cliey  then  addressed  themselves  to  tlie 
lliebiins  fiw  the  same  purpose.  Upon  which  the  Bneotians  (together 
with  the  Fhocians  and  Locrlans,  their  confederates)  drew  out  their 
tones,  and  marched  directly  into  Peloponnesus,  under  the  command 
oFEpaminondas  and  Pelopidas:  for  all  the  other  Boeotarclis  had  wH- 
lingly  given  tip  the  sole  and  absolute  command  of  the  army  to  those 
two,  being  men  eminent  for  prudence  and  valour. 

When  they  entered  into  the  confines  of  Arcadia,  they  were  met 
by  all  the  Arcadians,  Elians,  Argives,  and  the  rest  of  thcii  confede- 
rates.   And  now  they  had  an  army  of  above  fifty  thousand  men,  and, 
after  a  council  of  \var  held,  the  generals  resolved  to  march  forthwith 
to  Sparta,  and  to  waste  and  spoil  all  the  country  of  Laconia.     But 
the  Lacedeemouiaiu,  having  lost  the  flower  and  strength  of  their 
yoang  men  in  the  battle  at  Leuctra,  and  many  in  several  other  fights 
here  and  there,  were  thereby  reduced  to  a  very  small  number  of 
fighting  men  of  their  own  citizens:  and  whereas  some  of  tlieir  con- 
federates deserted,  and  others  were  iirought  low  by  the  smiie  means 
as  those  before,  they  knew  not  which  way  to  turn  thenisilves.     So 
that  they  were  forced  to  seek  fur  aid  and  assistance  from  them  (I 
mean  the  Athenians)  upon  whom  tliey  had  some  time  before  imposed 
thirty  tyrants,  and  whose  walls  they  iiad  dcmoHsht  d,  and  whose  city 
(bey  had  decreed  to  raze  even  to  the  ground,  and  lay  it  open  and 
common  with  the  rest  of  the  country  for  the  grazing  of  flocks  and 
herds.     But  necessity  has  no  law,  and  the  turns  of  fortune  are  in- 
vincible, through  which  the  Lacedaemonians  Wi're  brought  into  that 
strait,  as  to  become  suppliants  to  their  most  imiilacable  enemies  for 
relief.     However,  they  were  not  deceived  in  their  hopes ;  lor  such 
was  the  brave  and  generous  spirit  of  the  Athenians,  that  they  feared 
a<rt  the  power  of  the  Thebans,  hut  decreed  to  assist  the  Laecrlfeino- 
nnns  to  the  utmost  they  were  alile,  though  tliey  were  now  ready 
even  to  be  swallowed  up,  and  made  perfect  slaves.    To  this  end  they 
listed  in  one  day  twelve  thousand  lusty  young  men,  and  fortliwiih 
ordered  Ipbicniles  the  general  to  murcli  away  to  the  assistauec  uf  ilia 
Spartain.     Accordingly,  having  men  that  were  very  forward,  he 
hastes  away  with  a  swift  march.     Neither  were  the  iMcedusmonians 
len  active  or  forward;  but  now,  even  when  the  enemy  were  cn- 
nmped  in  the  borders  of  Laconia,  they  marclK-H  out  of  Spurta   .viih 
■II  the  strength  they  could  make,  which  was  but  smuil,  yet  with  ilic 
lune  courage  and  valonr  as  tliey  had  formerly  done. 
In  the  mean  time,  EpamiooDdas's  army  conceiving  it  very  dilB-' 
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cult  to  enter  iato  the  enemy's  country,  and  therefore  judging  it  was 
not  convenient  to  attempt  it  with  the  whole  army  together,  they 
resolved  to  divide  their  forces  into  four  bodies,  and  so  to  make 
the  attack  in  several  places  at  once.  The  first  marched  to  the  city  of 
Sellasia,  and  drew  off  the  inhabitants  of  tliat  territory  from  the  La- 
cedsenionians.  Tlie  Argives,  who  were  in  another  body,  upon  theif 
entrance  into  the  borders  of  Tagea,  engaged  with  the  guard  that 
kept  that  pass,  and  killed  the  chief  officer,  Alexander,  a  Spartan,  and 
two  hundred  more  of  his  men :  amongst  whom  there  were  some  Boeo- 
tian exiles.  Tlie  third  body,  in  which  were  the  Arcadians,  and  most 
in  number,  broke  into  the  country  called  Scirus,  where  Ischolaus  a 
man  of  great  valour  and  prudence,  kept  guard  with  a  considerable 
body  of  men.  This  brave  and  gallant  commander  performed  an  he- 
roic action,  worthy  to  be  recorded  to  all  posterity.  When  he  fore- 
saw that  both  he,  and  all  those  with  him,  were  sure  every  man  to  be 
cut  off  by  their  engaging  with  so  great  and  unequal  a  number;  ia 
the  first  place  he  looked  upon  it  as  a  dishonour  to  the  Spartan  name 
to  desert  the  post  assigned  him,  and  yet  judged  it  to  be  much  for  the 
service  and  advantage  of  his  country  if  he  could  preserve  the  sol- 
diers. To  the  admiration  therefore  of  his  valour,  he  contrived  a 
way  how  to  answer  the  ends  of  both;  wherein  he  bravely  imitated 
the  gallant  spirit  of  king  Leonidas  in  former  times  at  Thermopyle. 
For  he  sent  away  to  Sparta  the  choicest  of  his  soldiers  that  were 
young  and  lusty  y  to  the  end  they  might  be  helpful  to  their  country  in 
fighting,  now  that  all  lay  at  stake :  and  he  himself, with  those  that  were 
old,  kept  close  together,  and  in  a  brave  defence,  slaughtered  multi- 
tudes of  their  enemies;  but  at  length,  being  surrounded  and  hem* 
med  in  by  the  Arcadians,  they  were  every  man  of  them  cut  off. 

The  fourth  body  of  the  Elians  having  all  places  more  clear  and 
open  before  them,  arrived  at  length  at  Sellasia:  for  it  was  ordered 
that  all  the  forces  should  meet  together  at  that  place,  where,  being  all 
now  joinecl,  they  marched  towards  Sparta,  and  wasted  the  country 
all  before  them  wiih  fire  and  sword.    And  now  the  Lacedttmoniaua 
seeing  their  autient  country  Laconia  (which  had  never  known  what 
waste  and  sjk}!!  meant  for  the  space  of  five  hundred  years  before)  to 
be  thus  cruelly  harassed  and  destroyed,  could  no  longer  forbear, 
but  were  ready  to  run  upon  their  enemies  as  it  were  with  open  mouth. 
But  being  by  some  magistrates  tluit  came  from  the  city  comnumded 
not  to  hasten  away  too  far  out  of  the  bounds  of  their  country,  (leat 
some  other  should  make  an  inroad  into  it  in  the  mean  time),  and 
being  likewise  advised  to  recollect  themselves,  and  think  seriously  of 
defending  the  city,  with  much  ado  they  submitted  to  the  advice. 
Id  the  mean  time,  Epaminondas  having  passed  his  army  over  the 
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tnountainT^ygetusjRDd  arrived  at  the  rivprEurotas,  (which  was  then 
Teiy  high,  beiog  winter  time),  he  endeavoured  b11  he  cuuld  to  get 
over.  The  Lacedtemonians  perceiving  how  his  troops  were  disor- 
dered and  dispersed  through  (tie  difficulty  of  the  passage,  laid  Iiold 
upon  this  fit  occasion  to  fall  upon  tliem.  Leaving  therefore  their 
wives,  children,  and  old  men,  as  a  guard  for  the  city,  tliey  made  out 
against  the  enemy  in  good  order,  wiili  all  the  young  and  strong  men 
of  the  town,  and  by  a  sudden  anil  hot  chartre,  cut  off  a  great  number 
io  their  passing  the  river :  bi;t  the  Uoootiaiis  and  Arcadians  valiantly 
standing  their  ground,  firrro-indcd  their  cnem!i>s.  However,  the 
Spartans,  after  they  hmt  kilicl  a  i-r<-iit  number  of  the  Bceotians,  at 
length  broke  through,  and  ri.-t[irned  to  the  city,  leaving  behind  them 
fcmarkable  instances  of  t<iHr  viilnur. 

Presently  after,  when  Epnininondas  came  up  with  liis  whole  army 
(to  the  terror  of  the  inhabitants)  to  the  city,  the  Spartans,  by  the 
advantage  of  the  strength  of  the  places,  killed  great  numbers  of  them. 
And  now  all  hands  were  at  worli,  and  very  earnest  to  gain  the  city, 
insomuch,  that  they  seemed  in  a  feir  way  to  takeSparta  by  storm. 
But  the  assailants,  (through  their  over  heat  and  violence),  bring  many 
of  thera  killed,  and  others  wounded,  £paminoiida«  ousetl  a  trumpet 
to  sound  a  retreat,  and  so  called  them  off.  Presently  after,  th<!  The- 
bans  made  their  approach  to  the  city,  and  challenged  the  Spartans  to 
come  forth  and  fight  with  them,  or  else  to  acknowledge  themsclvea 
inferior,  and  not  able  to  contend  with  them.  To  whom  they  an- 
swered_-That  when  they  saw  their  opportunity,  they  would  be  sure 
not  to  decline  figtiling,  though  they  laid  all  at  stake.  The  army, 
tlierefore,  now  drew  off  from  the  siege,  and  having  wasted  and 
spoiled  all  Laconia,  and  loaded  themselves  with  rich  prey  and  plun- 
der, returned  into  Arcadia.  Afterwards  the  Athenians  (who  came 
too  late  and  did  nothing  worth  taking  notice  of)  marched  back  into 
Attict. 

In  the  mean  while,  four  thousand  men  came  to  the  assistance  of 
the  Lacedemonians  from  their  confederates.  To  these  they  added  a 
thousand  helots  newly  manumitted  and  set  free,  and  two  hundred 
Ikeotian  fugitives,  and  many  more  from  the  neighbouring  towns  and 
villages ;  so  tliat  they  were  now  strong  enough  to  cope  with  the  enemy. 
And  these  forces  being  kept  together,  and  daily  exercised,  grew  more 
and  more  daring,  and  fit  for  public  service  in  the  field. 

But  Epaminondas  being  naturally  inclined  to  things  that  were  great, 
and  ambitious  to  eternize  his  own  praise  and  Iionour,  persuaded  the 
Arcadians  aod  the  other  allies  to  rebuild  and  replenish  Mcsscne 
with  new  inhabitants,  (which  had  been  destroyed  by  the  Lactdicmo- 
aians,  and  lay  waste  and  desolate  niiiny  years),  it  being  must  com- 
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modiously  situated  for  invading  of  Sparta  at  any  time;  having  pio- 
cured  their  consent^  he  inquired  after  all  tbeantient  inhabitanis  that 
were  living  in  any  place:  and  enfranchising  many  others  that  were 
willing  to  settle  themselves  there,  he  repaired  Mesieoe,  and  made 
it  very  populous,  and  divided  the  land  belonging  to  the  city  by  tot 
amongst  the  new  inhabitants,  and  filled  the  country  about  with  stately 
seats  and  beautiful  buildings^  and  so  raised  up  a  noble  Greciau  city 
out  of  its  ruins,  to  its  former  state  and  grandeur,  for  which  be  was 
highly  honoured. 

I  conceive  it  will  not  be  amiss  in  this  place,  in  regard  that  Messene 
has  been  so  often  taken  and  ruined,  if  I  say  soaiething  in  sliort  of 
this  city  from  its  beginnii^.  Antiently  tl^  family  of  Neleus  and 
Nestor,  to  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  possessed  it :  afterwards  Orestes, 
the  son  of  Agamemnon,  and  his  posterity,  enjoyed  it,  till  the  return 
of  the  Heradidffi.  Then  Cresphontes  chose  Messene  for  his  share> 
and  his  posterity  reigned  there  for  some  time;  but  they  beaig  eject- 
ed, it  came  into  the  power  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  became  lords 
thereof.  For  after  that  Telecles  king  of  the  Lacedemonians  was 
slain  in  a  battle,  the  Messenians  at  length  were  subdued  by  the 
Spartans.    This  war  is  said  to  have  continued  twenty  years;  and 

that  the  Laced  semonians  had  taken  a  solemn  oath ^That  they  would 

never  return  to  Sparta  till  they  had  taken  Messene.  At  that  time 
were  bo;  n  those  called  the  Parthenis,  who  afterwards  enjoyed  the 
City  of  TaioLiium.  Tiie  Messenians  in  after  times  being  oppressed 
by  the  Lfccediemonians,  Aristomenes  stirred  them  up  to  revolt,  and 
destroyec!  nuiiiy  of  the  Spartans.  At  which  time  Tyrreus  the  poet 
was  sent  by  the  Athenians  to  the  Spartans  to  be  their  general*  But 
there  are  others  who  say,  that  Aristomenes  flourished  in  the  time  of 
the  twenty-years  war.  Tiie  last  war  made  upon  them  was  after  that 
terrible  eartiiquake  which  almost  ruined  S{)arta  and  destroyed  all 
its  inha1)itants.  At  that  time,  those  that  remained  of  the  Messenians^ 
(together  with  the  helots  who  revolted  with  them),inliabitedIthome^ 
because  Messene  had  lain  waste  many  years  together  before  that 
time.  But,  being  unfortunate  in  every  encounter,  they  wore  at 
length  utto;'iy  ruined,  and  driven  out  of  their  country;  and  settled 
themselvi^)!*  iu  Naupactus,  which  was  given  them  to  inhabit  by  the 
Athenians :  and  from  tlience  some  removed  to  Cepbalenia,  and  others 
intoSieily,  where  they  built  tbeeity  of  Messana,  so  called  from  themt 
And  now  the  Thebans,  in  the  last  place,  by  the  advice  of  Epaminon- 
das,  (who  invited  the  Messenians  from  ail  places  where  they  were)j 
rebuilt  Messene,  and  restored  to  the  new  inhabitants  all  the  antient 
territories  formerly  beloDging  to  that  city.  And  thus  great  and  va« 
rious  were  the  changes  and  turns  of  Messene. 
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Tbe  Tbebaas  bavioff  dispatched  all  these  things  in  the  space  of 
eighty-five  days,  leaving  a  strong  ganison  for  the  dtfence  of  Mes- 
aene,  returned  to  their  own  couulrj.  And  the  Lacedsemunlans 
having  now  unexpectedly  rid  themselves  of  the  enemy,  sect  some  of 
the  greatest  oaeocrf  their  city  to  Athens;  and  upon  a  treaty  concern- 
LDg  the  principality,  it  was  agreed  that  the  Atlieoiaua  should  be  mas- 
ten  at  sea,  and  the  Lacedemoniaiis  have  the  chief  command  at  landj 
but  afterwards  both  cities  executed  the  sovereignty  in  common. 

About  the  same  time,  the  Arcadians  created  Lycomedes  general* 
and  seat  bim  away  with  five  thousand  strong  and  lusty  young  mea 
to  besiege  Pelleoe  in  lAconia :  who  took  it  by  storm,  and  put  above 
three  huudredLacedsemonians  there  in  garrison  to  the  sword:  and, 
having  plundered  the  city,  and  wasted  and  spoiled  the  country, 
returaed  home  before  the  Lucedcmonians  could  send  tliem  any 
reUef. 

He  Bceotiaos  (likcn-ise  being  desired  by  the  Thessalians  to  free 
them  from  the  tyranny  of  Alexander  the  Phercan,  then  but  feeble 
and  almost  broken)  sent  Petopidas  with  a  strong  army  int9  Thessaly^ 
with  orders  to  manage  affairs  there  to  the  advantage  of  the  Bceo. 
tiaos.  When  be  came  to  Ijurissa,  he  possesed  himself  of  the  castle 
tben  garrisoned  by  Alexander;  thence  he  marclied  into  Macedonia* 
and  made  a  league  with  king  Alexander,  and  received  Philip  his 
brother  as  an  liustage,  and  sent  him  to  Tliebes.  And  having  per* 
fected  wliatever  be  thought  might  be  for  the  service  of  the  Boeotians* 
he  returned  into  his  own  country.  ^ 

Things  staiuling  thus,  the  Arcadians,  Argives,  and  Elians,  unani-> 
mously  agreed  to  make  war  upon  the  Lacedfemonians,  and  to  that 
end,  to  send  amhiissadors  to  the  Boeotians,  to  persuade  them  tojoia 
with  them  in  the  war.  Tlicy  accordingly  consented,  and  sent  fortU 
an  army  of  seven  thousand  foot,  and  five  hundred  horse,  under  the 
command  of  Epaminondas  and  the  other  Ba;otarclis.  The  Athe  ■ 
nians  hearing  of  the  preparations  of  the  Bieocians  against  Pelopon- 
nesus, sent  an  army  against  them,  under  the  command  of  Chabriaa 
tbcir  general,  who,  when  hearrived  at  Corinth,  raised  men  out  ofMe- 
gara,  Pellene,  and  Corintb,  and  made  up  an  army  of  ten  thousand 
men;  who  beiogjoined  with  the  Lacedainiouians  and  other  confe- 
derates at  Corinth,  their  whole  forcest  were  no  less  than  twenty 
tltousand.  They  made  it  first  their  business  to  guard  all  the  pas- 
ages,  and  to  do  all  tliey  coitid  to  prevent  the  Bceotians  from  break- 
ing into  Pelopounesiu :  to  this  end  they  drew  a  wall  with  a  deep 
trench  from  the  Cenchreie  to  theLecbeum*,  to  block  up  the  entrance 

*  Tbe  lurrow  piMol' PeloponiiMui,  between  twaieii.m,  LccliBun,  lying  un  111* 
«Mt,  lud  CcDcbKB  m  ibe  can,  forniing  the  liatbouc  of  Coriuili. 
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that  way.  The  thing  was  done  with  that  quickness  and  expedition^ 
(through  the  multitude  of  hands  and  diligence  of  those  employed)  ^ 
that  the  place  was  fortified  before  the  Boeotians  could  reach  it. 

As  soon  as  Epaminondas  came  up  to  the  place^  upon  diligent  view 
of  the  fortification,  he  discerned  that  that  part  kept  by  the  Lace- 
daemonians was  the  weakest,  and  therefore  did  all  he  could  to  draw' 
tliem  out  to  a  fair  field-battle,  though  they  were  almost  three  times 
bis  number.     But  wlien  he  saw  they  would  not  stir,  but  kept  them- 
selves within  their  fortifications  and  trenches^  he  made  a  fierce  as- 
sault upon  them,  storming  them  in  every  part:  but  the  action  was 
hottest  and  sharpest  on  both  sides,  where  the  Lacedaemonians  were 
posted,  for  there  the  place  was  of  easiest  entrance,  and  most  difficult 
to  be  kept.    But  Epaminondas  having  with  him  the  fiuwer  of  Thebes^ 
with  much  ado  beat  off  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  so  clearing  the  way, 
broke  in  with  his  forces,  and  laid  the  passage  open  ;nto  Peloponnesus^ 
which  was  an  action  nothing  inferier  to  any  he  had  done  before. 
Hereupon,  he  forthwith  marched  to  Troezene  and  Epidaurus,  and 
wasted  and  harassed  the  country  round  about,  but  could  not  take 
the  cities,  being  very  strongly  garrisoned;  but  Sicyon,  Pheunte*, 
and  some  others  submitted   to  him.     Then  he  marched  with  hhs 
army  against  Corinth :  and,  having  routed  the  townsmen  in  an  •n- 
counter,  he  pursued  them  to  the  very  walls :  where  some  of  the 
Boeotians,  puffed  up  with  their  good  success,  rashly  broke  through 
the  gates  into  the  city;  upon  which  the  Corinthians,  in  a  gr^^at  tright, 
shut  themselves  up  in  their  houses.     But  Chabrias,  the  Athenian  ge- 
neral, both  cordially  and  faithfully  made  head  against  the  Boeotians, 
and  drove  some  of  them  out  of  the  city,  making  a  great  slaughter 
of  the  rest.     In  the  heat  of  this  action,  the  Boeotians  approached  to 
Corinth  with  their  whole  army  in  battalia,  to  the  great  terror  of  the 
inhabitants:  upon  which,  Chabrias,  with  his  Athenians,  forthwith 
made  a  sally  out  of  the  city,  and  having  possessed  himself  of  the 
hills  adjoining,  there  bore  the  brunt  of  the  enemy's  charge.     On  the 
other  side  the  B(Eotians  encouraged,  being  strong  of  body,  and  of 
long  experience  in  feats  of  arms,  doubted  not  but  to  rout  the  Athe- 
nians.    But  the  Chabrians  (by  the  advantage  of  the  higher  ground, 
and  continual  succours  comingtothemout  ofthe  city)  so  defended 
themselves,  that  they  killed  and  grievously  galled  their  assailants,  and 
beat  them  off:  so  that  the  Boeotians,  after  the  loss  of  a  great  num- 
ber of  their  men,  not  being  able  to  do  any  thing,  drew  off  their  forces. 
But  Chabrias  having  thus  bafiled  the  enemy,  his  valour,  faithfulness3 
and  military  conduct,  was  cried  up,  and  greatly  admired, 

*  Phfi  in  Eli». 
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CHAP.  VIIL 


Dionysbu  sends  GavU  and  Spaniards  to  the  assistance  o/tAe  La- 
cedamonkmt.  PeIo]ndaa  and  Jsmemas  imjtrisoned  btf  JHei- 
ander,  tyraat  of  Pherte.  71te  Bceotinas  pursued  by  the  PJte- 
reaat:  brought  t^  by  Epaminotuias,  then  a  private  aoitSer. 
3%eJlgAt  between  the  jtrciidians  and  Lacedeemtmotu.  Dio- 
njfsius/alh  upon  the  Carthagmian  territories  iti  Sicily.  IMony- 
4U(f  die*.  77u  cause  of  his  death.  The  cruelty  of  jiiexander 
the  Pherean  at  Scotussa.  I^xmummdas  breaks  again  into  Pe- 
leponaesus.  Coos  pet^led  and  walled.  The  end  of  the  Lacoaie 
and  Bteotian  war  by  the  mediation  of  the  Persian  Aing. 

ABOUT  ibis  time  ariived  &t  Cotiotk  two  thouiaiid  Gauls  and  Spa- 
Diards,  scot  by  Dioaysius  the  tyrant  to  the  Lacedteinonians  from  St- 
«ilf,wiio  hadfive months  pay  inadvauce.  The  GrectBus,totry  tbdr 
valour^  drew  them  out  agaiost  the  enemy;  nho  so  far  approved  tltem- 
wlves  stout  and  valiant  men,  that  they  routed  and  killed  many  of 
tbe  Bceotians  and  their  confederates.  And  after  they  had  been  very 
useful  in  the  vmr,  and  procured  to  tlicmselvcs  praise  and  estceoi 
both  for  their  courage  and  service,  and  had  been  rewarded  accordiaj 
to  their  merits  by  tbe  I^cedseiQODians,  they  ivere  sent  iiackiuto  Si- 
cily at  the  end  of  the  summer. 

After  these  things,  Philiscus,  ambassador  from  Artaxcntes  kin^^of 
Pereiaf  came  into  Greece  to  persuade  the  Grcciuns  to  be  atpcaoe 
among  themselves;  to  wliich  all  willingly  complied  except  the  Tbc- 
bana>  who  were  suolitninate  that  they  refused  the  conditions,  Itov- 
iqgbefore  brought  all  Boratiainto  subjection  to  their  own  govcra- 
ment  Tlicre  being  therefore  no  hopes  of  peace,  Philiscus  returned 
into  Asia,  leaving  behind  him  two  thousand  mercenaries,  who  re- 
crived  their  pay  for  the  service  of  the  Lacedsmunians. 

Whilst  these  things  were  doing,  Euphron  of  Sicyon,  a  hokl  and 
lash  fellow,  not  inferior  to  any  of  that  kind,  with  the  assistance  ufthe 
Argives,  plotted  to  gain  the  sovereignty ;  and  to  that  end, fortune  favour- 
edhimso  far,  that  foihwith  he  banished  forty  of  the  citizens,  and  con- 
fiscated their  goods  and  estates,  by  which  he  raised  a  vast  sum  of 
money^  wherewith  he  hired  a  guard  of  foreigners,  and  so  possessed 
himself  of  tbe  command  of  the  city. 

Nausigcnes  being  lord  cliauccllur  of  Athens,  and  four  military 
Uibnoes,  viz.  Lucius  Papirius,  Lucius  AJenenius,  Scrvius  Coriidius, 
And  Semus  Sulpitius,  executing  the  cousuhu' authority  at  Uome, 
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the  hundred  aud  third  olympiad  was  celebrated  at  Elis,  in  which  Py- 
thostratus  the  Athenian  carried  away  the  prize.  This  year  ;PtoIeiny 
Alorites,  the  son  of  Amyntas,  treacherously  murdered  his  brother 
Alexander,  and  governed  the  kingdom  of  Macedonia  for  the  space 
of  three  years.  At  the  same  time  Pelopidas  in  Boeutia,  emulating^ 
the  glory  of  Epaminondas,  and  perceiving  what  great  sertice  he  had 
done  in  Peloponnesus  for  the  commonwealth  of  Bceotia,  made  it  his 
business  to  advance  his  own  reputation,  by  enlarging  the  power  and 
sovereignty  of  the  Thebans  in  other  parts  out  of  Peloponnesus. 
To  that  end,  and  joining  with  Ismenias,  (his  special  friend,  and  a 
man  of  great  esteem  for  his  valour),  he  took  a  journey  into  Thes- 
saly,  where,  upon  discourse  with  Alexander,  tyrant  of  Pherae,  (when 
he  never  expected  any  such  thing),  he  and  Ismenias  were  both  seized, 
and  clapped  up  in  prison.  This  fact  highly  incensed  the  Thebans, 
upon  which  they  sent  eight  thousand  heavy-armed  men,  and  six 
hundred  horse  into  Thessaly.  At  whose  coming  Alexander  was  in  a 
great  fright,  and  sent  ambassadors  to  Athens  to  treat  with  them  for 
their  assistance.  Upon  this,  the  people  of  Athens  forthwith  des- 
patched thirty  sail,  and  a  thousand  men,  under  the  command  of 
Autocles;  but  while  he  sailed  round  Euboea,  the  Thebans  en- 
tered Thessaly.  And  though  Alexander  was  well  furnbhed  with 
foot,  and  exceeded  the  Boeotians  in  horse,  yet  the  Boeotians  at  the 
first  concluded  they  should  put  an  end  to  the  war  by  one  fight,  es- 
pecially being  enforced  by  the  Thessalians:  but  being  deserted  by 
them,  and  Alexander  assisted  by  the  Athenians  and  other  confede- 
rates, and  meat  and  drink  and  all  other  provisions  being  scarce,  the 
Bceotarchs  v>*ere  resolved  to  return  home,  and  accordingly  drew  off; 
and  in  their  march  through  the  plain,  they  were  fallen  upon  in  the 
rear  by  Alexander's  horse,  who  killed  and  wounded  many  of  the  Boeo- 
tians. At  length,  not  being  able  either  to  keep  their  ground  or  go 
forward,  they  knew  not  which  way  to  turn  themselves,  or  what  to 
do;  and  to  aggravate  the  perplexity  they  were  in,  they  were  in  want 
of  food.  In  this  desperate  condition  Epaminondas  (who  was  then 
but  a  private  soldier)  was  chosen  general  by  the  army,  who  presently 
placed  the  best  and  choicest  of  the  light-armed  men,  and  the  horse 
in  the  rear.  With  these  he  repulsed  the  enemy  that  pressed  upon  the 
backs  of  the  Boeotians,  and  by  frequent  skirmishes,  (making  head 
as  occasion  served),  and  keeping  his  troops  in  good  order,  he  brought 
€ir  the  army  safe.  Thenceforth  more  and  more  advancing  his  own 
reputation  by  his  noble  actions,  he  gained  praise  and  renown  both 
amongst  his  citizens,  and  all  their  confederates. 

But  the  magistrates  of  Bueotia  set  great  fines  upon  the  officers 
and  leaders  in  this  late  expedition,  and  so  raised  a  great  deal  of 
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money;  but,  iu  regaid  the  question  may  l)e  very  well  asked  —  How 
it  came  to  pass  tiiat  so  great  a  man  was  placed  in  so  low  a  place  as 
a  commoo  soldier  in  that  expedition  into  Thessaly  ?  it  b  fit  a  reason 
should  be  given  in  justification  of  Epaminondas.  When  he  had  in 
the  fight  at  Corinth  beaten  ofi^  the  Lacedemonians  who  guarded  the 
fortification,  he  might  have  killed  a  great  number  of  them;  but  rest* 
ing  satisfied  that  he  had  gained  the  pass,  he  forbore  all  further  pur- 
suit. Being  therefore  suspected  that  he  spared  the  Laccdsemonians 
out  of  a  design  to  ingratiate  himself  iuto  their  favour,  those  that  en* 
vied  his  glory,  watched  an  opportunity  to  accuse  him  of  treason* 
Upon  which  the  people  were  so  exasperated,  that  they  deprived  him 
of  his  command,  and  ordered  him  to  serve  as  a  common  soldier.  But 
having  by  his  noble  actions  wiped  ofi*  those  stains  of  dishonour  cast 
upon  him,  be  was  restored  by  the  people  to  his  former  dignity. 

Not  long  after,  a  sharp  battle  was  fought  between  the  Lacedse- 
moniani  and  the  Arcadians,  in  which  the  former  obtained  a  famous 
victory;  and  was  the  first  fight  since  that  at  Leuctra,  wherein  they 
had  any  considerable  success.  There  were  above  ten  thousand  of  the 
Arcadians  slain,  and  not  one  man  lost  of  the  Lacediemonians.  The 
priests  at  Dodona  had  before  foretold ^That  this  war  should  end  with- 
out any  mourning  on  the  part  of  the  Lacedaemonians.  After  this  bat- 
tle, the  Arcadians  were  in  that  fear  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  that  they 
built  the  city  called  Megalopolis,  in  a  place  commodiously  situated 
for  their  security,  and  breught  into  it  the  Menalians,  and  Parrha* 
sians^  out  of  twenty  villages  in  Arcadia.  And  this  was  the  state  of 
Greece  at  that  time. 

In  Sicily,  Dionysius  the  tyrant  having  raised  a  great  army,  resolved 
to  take  advantage  of  the  present  opportunity,  and  to  fall  upon  the 
Carthaginians,  who  were  then  but  in  a  very  weak  condition,  by  rea* 
son  of  the  plague  that  raged  amongst  them,  and  their  being  deserted 
by  many  of  the  Africans.  And  because  he  had  not  the  least  colour 
or  ground  for  the  war,  he  pretended  that  the  Carthaginians  encroach- 
ed and  made  incursions  into  his  country.  Having  therefore  an  army 
of  thirty  thousand  foot,  and  three  thousand  horse,  besides  a  navy  of 
three  hundred  sail,  with  these  he  invades  the  Carthaginian  territory, 
and  presently  won  Selinus  and  Entella,  and  wastes  and  harasses 

i  all  the  country  round  about:  then  taking £ryx,  he  at  length  besieg- 

ed Lilyb^um :  but  the  strength  of  the  garrison  presently  forced  him 
to  raise  the  siege.  Afterwards,  being  informed  that  the  arsenals  be- 
longing to  the  Carthaginians  were  burnt  down,  and  therefore  con- 
ceiving their  whole  fleet  was  destroyed,  he  grew  secure  and  despised 

r  the  enemy;  so  that  he  laid  up  thirty  of  bis  best  gallies  in  the  haven 

at  Eryx,  and  sent  all  the  rest  back  to  Syracuse,    But  the  Canha- 
VoL.2.  No.  41.  I 
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ginians  having  forthwith  manned  two  liundred  sail,  and  entering  the 
port  at  £ryx  unexpectedly,  on  a  sudden  came  up  to  the  ships  there, 
and  carried  away  most  of  them  out  of  the  harbour:  but  winter  drawing 
on,  both  sides  made  a  truce,  and  returned  with  their  armies  to  winter*^ 
quarters.  And  not  long  after,  Dionysius  fell  sick  and  died,  having 
reigned  thirty-eight  years;  his  son  Dionysius  succeeded  him,  andgo- 
verned  twelve  years. 

Here  it  will  not  be  a  matter  foreign  to  the  design  of  our  history^ 
If  we  relate  the  cause  of  his  death,  and  what  happened  to  this  prinee 
a  little  before  that  time. 

When  he  had  caused  a  tragedy  of  his,  called  the  Leneians,  to  be 
acted  at  Atliens,  and  w*as  proclaimed  victor,  one  of  the  singers  or 
musicians  in  the  chorus,  hoped  to  gain  an  honourable  reward  by  bring- 
ing him  the  first  news  of  his  victory :  to  that  end  he  sailed  to  Co- 
rinth, and  thence  took  shipping  for  Sicily,  and,  with  a  fair  wind,  ar- 
sived  at  Syracuse,  and  presently  gives  the  t}Tant  an  account  of  hit 
victory:  upon  which,  he  was  so  transported  with  joy,  that  he  bounti- 
fully rewarded  the  man;  and  that  he  might  give  thanks  to  the  gods 
by  costly  sacrifices,  for  such  a  happy  piece  of  news,  he  made  splen* 
did  entertainments,  in  feasting  and  drinking.  But  in  this  sumptu- 
6us  reception  of  his  friends,  drinking  to  excess,  and  overcharging 
natttre,  he  fell  into  a  most  violent  distemper,  which  killed  him.  He 
iKid  been  formerly  forewarned  by  an  oracle — ^That  he  should  thea 
.  die,  when  he  should  overcome  those  who  were  better  than  himself. 
This  doubtful  prophecy,  he  applied  to  the  Carthaginians,  looking  upon 
them  to  be  more  powerful  than  he  himself.  And  upon  that  account^ 
(though  he  was  often  fighting  with  them),  it  was  his  custom  to  wave 
the  victory,  and  own  himself  to  be  overcome.  However,  he  was 
not  able  to  avoid  his  destiny.  For>  though  he  was  but  a  bad  poet, 
yet  by  the  judgment  of  the  Athenians^  he  carried  away  the  victory 
against  those  that  far  excelled  him  in  that  art :  so  that  his  victory 
over  them,  and  the  time  of  his  death,  very  ivell  agreed  to  the  sense 
of  the  oracle.  Dionysius  the  younger,  as  soon  as  he  came  to  the 
crown,  called  a  senate,  and  there  courted  the  people,  and  desired 
them  to  continue  the  same  good  will  and  respect  to  him,  that  they 
had  born  to  his  father.  Aften^vards,  having  first  solemnized  his  fa-, 
ther's  funeral  with  great  pomp  and  state  at  the  king's  gates  in  the 
castle,  he  ordered  the  afiairs  of  his  kingdom  so  as  to  set  himself  fast 
on  the  throne* 

At  this  time  Polyzelus  was  archon  at  Athens;  and  at  Rome, 
(through  intestine  broils  and  seditions),  was  nothing  but  an  anarchy. 
In  Greece,  Alexander,  tyrant  of  Phcrfle,  bearing  a  grudge  to  theui 
of  Scotussa  in  Tbessaly,  called  them  to  a  common  assembly ;  and  wlieR 
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they  appeared,  he  encompassed  them  with  his  guard,  and  put  them 
every  one  to  the  sword,  and  threw  their  carcasses  into  the  ditches  over 
the  walls,  and  pluiylercd  the  city. 

At  the  same  time,  Epnminondas  the  Tlieban,  with  all  his  forcesj 
broke  into  Peloponnesus,  with  whom  joined  the  Achaians,  and  several 
other  confederates,  and  restored  Dymon*,  Naupactusf,  and  Caly- 
don^,  to  their  antient  liberties,  and  then  made  another  expedition 
into  Thessaly ;  in  which  they  freed  Pelopidas  out  of  the  hands  of 
Alexander  the  tyrant  of  Pherae.  The  Phliasians  were  about  the 
same  time  besieged  by  the  Argivcs:  but  Chares,  sent  from  Athens  in 
aid  of  the  Phliasia As,  raised  the  siege^  having  routed  the  Argives  in  two 
battles,  and  so  returned  to  Athens. 

At  the  end  of  this  year  Cephisidorqs  was  chief  governor  of  Athens; 
and  four  military  tribunes,  clothed  with  consular  dignity,  governed  at 
Rome,  viz.  Lucius  Furius,  Paulus  Manlius,  Servitius  Sulpitius,  and 
Scrvius  Cornelius.  At  that  time  Themesion  the  prince  of  Eretria 
took  Oropus,  belonging  to  the  Athenians,  but  lost  it  again  on  a  sud- 
den. For,  the  Athenians  coming  upon  him  with  far  greater  forces 
than  he  was  able  to  cope  with,  he  applied  himself  to  the  Thebans  for 
assistance,  apd  delivered  the  city  into  their  hands,  (as  a  pledge),which 
they  never  after  would  restore. 

While  those  things  were  acting,  they  of  Coos  seated  themselves 
in  the  city  they  now  enjoy §,  ^nd  put  it  iuto  that  state  and  grandeur 
it  now  has.  For  it  was  made  very  populous,  and  a  large  wall  drawa 
round  about  it,  with  great  cost  and  expense,  and  furnished  with  an 
excellent  harbour.  From  this  tiinc  forward,  it  grew  more  and  more^ 
both  in  its  public  revenues,  and  in  the  private  wealth  and  riches  of 
its  inhabitant^,  in  SQ  much,  that  it  vied  with  X\\t  chiefest  and  most 
famous  cities. 

During  these  transactions,  the  king  of  Persia  sent  ambassadors  to 
persuade  the  Grecians  to  agree  and  lay  aside  their  animosities  one 
against  another.  Upon  which,  the  Laconic  and  Boeotian  war,  (as 
they  called  it),  which,  from  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Lcuctra  had 
continued  alcove  five  years,  was  now  at  length  ended.  About  these 
times  flourished  spveral  famous  men,  worthy,  for  their  learning, 
to  be  ever  remembered*  As  Isocrates  the  orator,  and  his  scholars; 
Aristotle  the  philosopher,  and  Anaximenes  of  Lampsacus;  andespe. 
cially  Plato  the  Athenian,  and  the  last  of  the  Pythagorean  philoso* 
phers.    Besides  these,  ^enophon  the  historian,  (now  very  old),  for 

*  DjiDOD,  or  Dymae,  a  citj  of  Acliaia.  t  A  city  of  Achaia  in  Locrii,  ntm 

CuMicd  Lepanto.  %  Calydon  in  /Etulia«  about  seven  miles  from  the  sea. 

(  Cooff  a  citjf  so  called  in  the  island  of  Ceui«  in  the  ^geaii  sfp. 
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he  makes  mention  of  the  death  of  Epaminoodas^  which  happened 
shortly  after  this  time.  Aristippus  and  Antisthenes,  and  Echines  of 
Sphetus^  (one  of  the  scholars  of  Socrates),  were  living  at  Ibis  time. 


ae 


CHAP.  IX. 

Netv  quarreh  in  Greece.  The  battle  between  the  Elians  and  Ar^ 
cadi(ais  near  Lassia.  The  quarrel  between  the  Pisates  and  them 
ofElis  about  the  Olt/mpic  games.  A  fight  at  the  time  and  place 
of  the  games.  The  Thebans  prepare  a  fleet  in  order  to  gain  the 
dominion  at  sea.  BhodeSy  ChioSy  and  Byzantium^  brought  into 
the  Thebans  by  Epaminofndas.  The  T/iebatis  make  war  upon 
Orchomenns:  the  reason.  Orchometius  razed.  The  Thessa^ 
lions  war  with  Alexander  the  Phcrean.  Pelopidas  killed;  his 
praises. 

THIS  year  Chion  was  chief  governor  at  Athens ;  and  these  military  tri- 
bune* executed  the  consular  authority  at  Rome^viz.  Quintus  Servius*^ 
CaiusVcturius,  Aulus  Cornelius,  Marcus  Cornelius^  and  Marcus  Fa- 
bius.  In  their  time,  while  all  Greece  was  at  peace,  on  a  sudden  new 
quarrels  and  preparations  for  war  began  to  break  out  between  some  of 
the  cities.  For  the  exiles  of  Arcadia  made  an  excursion  outof  Elis,and 
seized  upon  the  strong  castle  of  Triphyliaf,  called  Lassia.  The  Ar- 
cadians and  Elians  had  been  quarrelling  a  long  time  about Tripbylia: 
and,  upon  several  turns  of  fortune,  first  one  and  then  the  other  got 
the  possession;  which  being  at  that  time  in  the  hands  of  the  Arca- 
dians, the  Elians,  under  the  shelter  and  colour  of  the  Arcadian  fugi- 
tives, dispossessed  the  Arcadians.  They,  (enraged  at  this  ai&ontand 
injur}'),  by  their  ambassadors,  first  demanded  the  re-delivery  of  the 
place,  but  their  demand  was  slighted;  thereupon  they  procured  the 
Athenians  to  join  with  them  in  the  war,  and  besieged  Lassia.  But 
the  Elians  came  presently  into  the  assistance  of  the  exiles :  upon 
which  a  battle  was  fought  near  Lassia,  in  which  the  Elians  were 
routed,  being  overpowered  by  numbers,  and  lost  above  two  hundred 
men.  The  seeds  of  war  being  now  sown,  the  controversy  be- 
tween the  Elians  and  the  Arcadians  grew  hotter  everyday:  for  the 
Arcadians,  pufl^ed  up  with  the  late  victory,  presently  marched  their 
army  into  the  country  of  Elis,  and  took  the  cities  Marganus,  Cro- 
nium,  Cyparissia,  and  Coryphasium. 

•  Scrvilius.  t  A  part  of  tlic  counlrj  of  Elis. 
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Ic  the  interim  Ptolomieus  A  loritei,  id  Macedonia, was  treacherously 
nQTdered  by  his  brotherPerdlccas  after  he  had  reigned  three  years;  Per- 
diccas  succeeded  him,  and  enjoyed  the  kingdom  five  years. 

At  tins  lime  Tiiiiocrates  was  archon  of  Athetis;  and  three  militaiy 
tribunes  invested  wii)i  consular  authority  ruled  at  Rome,  viz.  'Htua 
Qutntius,  Scrvilius  Cornelius,  and  Servius  Sulpitius.  The  hundred 
mhI  toiirth  olympiad  was  now  celebrated  by  the  Pisateaandthe  Arca- 
dtaos,  wliere  Phoeid<;s,  the  Alheniftn,  was  victor. 

Ab'Ut  this  time  it  happened,  that  the  Pisates,  (upon  the  eccouot 
of  some  oid  fubles  and  stories  they  had  amongst  them),  to  regain  the 
antient  honour  and  dignity  of  their  country,  challenged  it  as  their 
right  to  convene  and  manage  the  Olympic  games.  Judging  it  there- 
fore now  a  fit  time  to  dispute  this  matter,  they  took  in  the  Arcadian^ 
the  enemies  of  the  Elians,  as  their  confederates  in  the  war:  with 
whose  aid  and  assistance  they  marched  against  the  Elians,  who  had 
then  appointed  the  games.  Whereupon  the  Etians,  with  all  their 
forcesjinadeoutagaiust  them;  upon  which  there  was  a  very  sharp  en^ 
counter.  Tlie  Grecians  who  were  then  come  together  to  this  solem- 
nity, stood  as  spectators  with  crowns  upon  their  beads,  (out  of  reacli 
of  all  danger),  and  at  every  brave  action  of  either  party  gave  grest 
shouts.  The  Pisates  at  length  being  conquerors,  managed  the  sports; 
hut  the  Elians  never  accounted  this  olympiad  in  their  annals,  because 
they  looked  upon  it  to  be  acted  by  force,  and  against  law. 

During  these  transactions  of  affiiirs,  Epaminondas  the  Theban^ 
(who  was  in  great  esteem  among  the  people] ,  made  a  speech  to  the 
citizens,  in  which  he  stirred  them  up  to  gain  the  dominiou  of  the 
sea.  In  this  oniUon  (which  he  bad  premeditated  long  before)  he 
shewed  them  that  the  thiogwas  easily  done,  as  it  was  advantageouf 
and  profitable  to  the  commoawealtb;  and  amongst  other  things  he 

likewise  told  them That  being  sovereigns  at  land,  they  might  be 

easily  masters  at  sea.  For  although  the  Athenians  in  tlie  war  agaiiist 
Xerxes,  had  a  navy  of  two  hundred  sail  well  equipped  and  furnished, 
yet  they  were  under  the  command  of  the  Lacedeemonians,  who  had 
but  ten.  When  he  bad  spoken  what  he  bad  to  say  suitable  to  the 
occasion,  he  brought  the  Thebans  to  a  compliance. 

It  was  therefore  forthwith  decreed  by  the  people^  that  a  hundred 
gallies,  and  as  many  docks  should  be  built,  and  that  applicatioashould 
be  made  to  the  Rhodians,  Chians,  and  Bizantines,  for  their  assist- 
ance to  forward  the  work.  Epaminondas  himself  being  sent  away 
with  some  forces  to  the  beforementioned  cities,  so  terrified  lAches  llie 
Athenian  general,  (who  was  sent  with  a  strong  and  well  furnished  fleet 
to  obstruct  the  designs  of  the  Thebans),  that  he  forced  him  to  sail  back, 
and  reduced  those  eities  to  tlie  obedience  of  Thebes:  and  no  doubt 
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Imt  if  this  man  had  lived  some  time  longer,  he  had  gained  for  the 
Thebans  the  sovereign  command  both  at  sea  and  land.  Bnt  not  long 
after^  being  killed  at  the  battle  at  Mantenea,  (where  he  obtained  a 
famous  victory  for  his  country  by  his  own  fall),  all  the  prosperity  of 
the  Thebans  presently  died  (as  it  were)  with  him.  But  we  shall  treat 
of  these  things  more  particularly  and  distinctly  shortly  hereafter. 
Abotit  the  same  time  likewise^  the  ThebaRs  resolved  to  invade 

Orchomenus^  for  the  reasons  following: Some  of  the  Theban  fu* 

gitives  bad  a  purpose  to  change  the  government  of  Thebes  into 
an  aristocracy,  and  to  that  end,  joined  in  confederacy  with  three 
hundred  horsemen  of  Orchomenus.    These  horses  were  used  to  ren* 
dezvous  at  a  certain  day  appointed  and  ordered  by  the  Thebans,  and 
therefore  they  contrived  that  at  that  very  day,  (whenever  it  should  be), 
they  would  fall  upon  the  city.    And  seeing  there  were  many  others 
that  were  engf^ged  to  be  assisting  in  efiecting  this  design,  they  took 
a  fit  opportunity  at  length  to  meet  together.    Then  some  of  the 
rhicf  conspirators,  who  began  to  repent  of  the  treason,  discovered  all 
to  the  Bceottans,  and  by  betraying  their  fellows,  saved  their  own  lives. 
Upon  this  all  the  horsemen,  by  command  of  the  magistrates,  were 
seized,  and  being  afterwards  brought  before  the  senate,  they  were  all 
judged  to  be  put  to  death,  and  that  the  inhabitants  of  Orchomenus 
should  be  sold  for  slaves,  and  their  city  razed  to  the  ground.    The 
Thebans  had  born  an  old  grudge  towards  them  of  Orchomenus  for 
many  generations,  because  in  the  times  of  the  heroes*,  they  forced 
them  to  pay  tribute,  till  Hercules  set  them  free.     Having  therefore 
DOW  got  an  opportunity,  and  a  good  colour  (ns  they  conceived)  to  re- 
Tcnge  themselves,  they  marched  with  their  forces  against  Orchomenus* 
And  presently  making  themselves  masters  of  tlie  city,  they  put  all  the 
men  to  the  sword,  and  sold  the  women  and  children  for  slaves. 

At  this  same  time,  the  Thessalians  made  war  upon  Alexander,  the 
]prince  of  Pherse;  but,  being  often  beaten,  and  having  lost  many 
men,  they  solicited  the  Thebans  to  send  aid  to  them,  under  the  com* 
mand  of  Pelopidas:  for  they  knew  he  was  a  brave-rspirited  man  and 
an  excellent  commander,  and  an  inveterate  enemy  of  Alexander, 
upon  account  of  his  late  imprisonment.  The  Boeotians  hereupon 
called  ft  general  council,  and  gave  audience  to  the  ambassadors;  and^ 
having  heard  their  message,  they  readily  complied  in  all  things  tq 
their  request,  and  forthwith  ordered  Pelopidas  to  their  assistance, 
with  seven  thousand  men,  who  presently  obeyed;  and,  just  as  he  was 
marching  out  with  the  army,  the  son  was  eclipsed,  which  prodigy 
perplexed  many:  for  there  were  some  of  the  soothsayers  who  de-i 
clared,  that  by  this  marching  out  of  the  army,  the  sun  of  the  citv 

*  Or  deniigoflr. 
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s!i(>uld  be  eclipsed,  meaning  notliing  else  but  the  death  ol'Polopidas. 
However,  Pelopidas  (nothing  moved  with  what  was  said,  but  led  oa 
by  liis  inevitable  destiny)  marched  forward.     When  he  came  iuto 
Thessaiy,  he  found  that  Alexander,  with  above  twenty  tluHisaal 
nen,  had  possessed  himself  of  the  higher  grounds  t  upon  this  be  eft- 
camped  in  the  face  of  tlie  enemy^  and,  being  afterwards  joined  witk 
Ae  Thessalians,  he  fought  the  Pher£eans.    But  Alexander  prevailii^ 
by  the  advantage  of  the  ground,  Pelopidas  (desiring  to  put  an  end  10 
tibe  -dispute  by  his  own  personal  valour)  chaises  up  to  Alexander 
iMOiself,  who>  with  those  select  bands  that  were  about  kirn,  valiaotlf 
stood  his  ground;  upon  tlUs  the  battle  grew  very  hot,  in  which  Pelo- 
pidas, acting  the  part  both  of  a  good  soldier  and  skilful  commaadefji 
covered  the  place  with  the  bodies  of  his  enemies.    At  length  he  pat 
the  enemy  to  flight,  and  gained  the  victory;  but  he  himself  (through 
many  wounds  he  had  received)  fell  down  dead,  and  so  heroicaUji 
elided  his  days.    And  sow  Alexander,  being  conquered  in  anothec 
battle,  and  thereby  having  ell  his  forces  broken  ia  pieces,  he  warn 
forced,  upon  terms  of  peace^  to  restore  to  the  Thessalians  all  die 
towns  he  had  before  taken,  and  to  deliver  Magnesia  and  Phthioti^ 
pities  of  Achaia,  to  the  Boeotians,  and  be  their  confederates,  and^  for 
the  future,  to  be  content  with  Pherse  only.    However,  tluiugli  the 
Thebans  gained  a  glorious  victory,  yet  they  declared  every  where  that 
they  were  conquered,  because  of  the  death  of  Pelopidas:   for  they 
looked  upon  the  victory  not  to  compensate  the  loss  of  so  brave  a  matu 
For  he  Iiad  often  done  many  great  and  worthy  services  for  the  ad* 
vantage  of  his  country,  and  much  enlarged  the  bounds  and  tcrritorief 
of  the  Theban  commonwealth:  as,  in  freeing  the  city  by  the  exiles, 
when  tliey  recovered  tlie  citadel  of  Cadmea,  all  generally  ascribed 
tliat  mdbie  action  to  Pelopidas;  which  was  the  chief  cau.se  of  all  the 
advantages,  and  happy  success  that  happened  to  the  Thebans  after- 
wards.   Then,  at  the  fight  of  Tcgea,  Pelopidas  was  the  only  man  of 
(lie  Boeotarchs  that  overcame  the  Lacedsemonians,  the  most  potent 
people  of  all  the  Grecians;   which  was  the  first  time  theThebana 
erected  a  trophy  (for  the  greatness  of  the  victory)  over  the  Lacedie- 
monians.    Afterwards,  at  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  he  was  colonel  of 
tlie  sacred  band,  and  was  the  first  tiiat  broke  in  upon  the  Lacedao- 
moniansj  and  so  became  the  immediate  author  and  instrument  of  the 
▼Ictory.     Besides,  in  the  expeditions  against  the  Lacedaemonians, 
(being  general  of  seventy  thousand  men),  he  erected  a  trophy  for 
his  victory  over  them  in  the  very  face  of  Sparta,  who  never  knevr 
before  what  it  was  to  be  besieged.    Being  sent  ambassador  to  the 
king  of  Persia,  to  negotiate  the  aSaIr  of  the  common  pacification, 
ke  gained  in  that  treaty  Messenc  for  his  own  country,  which  the 
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Thebatis  rebuilt,  after  it  had  lain  desolate  three  hundred  yc^rs.  And 
sow  at  last,  in  the  battle  against  Alexander,  (uotwithsiindmg  he  far 
exceeded  him  in  the  number  of  his  forces),  he  not  only  obtained  a 
glorious  victory,  but  became  femous  for  his  extraordinary  ▼aloor^ 
though  with  the  loss  of  his  life.  And,  during  these  wars,  he  was 
in  that  reputation  among  the  people,  that,  from  the  return  of  the 
exiles,  to  the  time  of  his  death,  he  was  always  one  of  the  Boeotarchs; 
no  one  ever  before  being  thought  worthy  of  so  great  an  bcfiiour.  In- 
asmuch, therefore,  as  Pelopidas  was  thus  highly  esteemed,  and  gained 
the  reputation  of  all  for  his  courage  and  conduct,  it  is  fit  he  should  have 
bis  due  commendation  from  us,  likewise,  in  this  our  history. 

About  the  same  time  Clearchus,  of  the  city  of  Heraclea,  aspired  to 
die  sovereignty  of  Pontus;  and  prevailing  in  his  enterprise,  made  it 
his  whole  business  to  imitate  Dionysius  th6  tyrant,  and  governed  the 
Heracleans  in  great  splendour  for  the  space  of  twelve  years. 

During  these  afikirs,  Timotheus  the  Athenian  general,  having  with 
him  both  sea  and  land-forces,  besieged  Toryne  and  Potidtea,  and  took 
tbem  by  storm^  and  razed  the  siege  of  Cyzicum. 


CHAP.  X. 

Uie  war  between  the  Tegeans  aiid  Mantineans.  Hie  Bocotiang 
side  with  the  Tegeans.  Epamitumdas  made  general.  The  battle 
ofMantinea,  where  Epaminondas  was  kiUed;  but  the  Lacedde^* 
tnonians  routed.     The  commendation  of  Epaminondas. 

AT  the  end  of  the  year,  Chariclides  was  created  lord-chancellor  of 
Athens;  and  Lucius  iGmilius  Mamercus,  and  Lucius  Sextius  Late- 
ranus,  Roman  consuls.  At  which  time  the  Arcadians  and  thePisates 
(by  compact  joining  together)  celebrated  the  Olympic  games  at 
Olympus^  Und  possessed  themselves  both  of  the  temple,  and  all  the 
riches  that  were  there.  And,  because  the  Mantineans  carried  away 
and  converted  to  prophane  uses  many  of  the  dedicated  things,  these 
sacrilegious  persons  made  it  their  business  to  promote  and  carry  on 
the  war  against  the  Elians,  lest,  if  peace  were  made,  they  should  be 
called  to  account  for  their  ill-gotten  goods.  And  therefore,  when 
the  rest  of  the  Arcadians  would  have  compromised  matters,  they 
stirred  up  sedition  against  their  own  countrymen.   Being,  therefore. 
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divided  into  two  factions,  one  headed  by  the  Tegeans,  tlie  other  by 
the  Mantineans,  the  feud  grew  to  that  height,  tlut  at  last  they  deter- 
mined to  decide  the  controversy  by  force  of  arms;  and  they  of  Tegea 
sent  an  ambassador  to  the  Boeotians,  to  desire  their  assistance: 
whereupon  the  Boeotians,  without  delay,  made  Epaminondas  gene- 
ral, and  sent  him,  with  a  strong  army,  to  tlie  aid  of  the  Tegeans. 
But  the  Mantineans  (being  terrified  with  the  Boeotian  army,  and  the 
great  name  of  Epaminondas)  sent  their  ambassadors  to  the  principal 
enemies  of  the  Boeotians,  (the  Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians),  to 
solicit  them  to  join  with  the  Mantineans  in  the  war.     Great  forces^ 
therefore,  being  raised  on  both  sides,  many  great  battles  were  fought 
in  Peloponnesus;   and  the  Lacedaemonians,  as  soon  as  they  could^ 
broke  into  that  pait  of  Arcadia  lying  next  to  them.    About  the  same 
time  Epaminondas  was  marching  forward  with  his  army,  and,  being 
come  near  to  Mantinea,  he  heard  that  the  Lacedeemonians,  with  all 
their  forces,  were  wasting  and  spoiling  the  territories  of  Tegea;  con- 
ceiving, therefore,  that  Sparta  was  left  naked,  he  undertook  a  weighty 
afiair,  but  fortune  favoured  not  his  enterprise.    For  he  marched  with 
his  army  in  the  night  against  Sparta;  but  Agis,  king  of  Lacedaempn^ 
(suspecting  the  craft  and  subtlety  of  Epaminondas),  prudently  con* 
jectured  what  possibly  might  be  designed:    therefore,  to  prevent 
Epaminondas,  he  despatched  away  some  Cretan  couriers  to  Sparta^ 
to  acquaint  them  that  the  Boeotians  were  just  then  upon  their  march» 
in  order  to  sur])rise  the  city,  and  that  he  himself  would  make  all  the 
haste  he  possibly  could  to  relieve  them;  and  therefore  charged  them 
to  look  to  the  place,  and  not  in  the  least  to  be  afraid,  for  he  would 
be  with  them  presently.    The  Cretans  observed  their  orders  with  all 
expedition,  by  which  the  Lacedaemonians  (strangely,  and  on  a  sud- 
den) prevented  the  ruin  of  their  country:  for,  if  the  stratagem  had 
not  been  discovered,  Epaminondas  had  certainly  surprised  Sparta. 
So  that  the  policy  and  contrivance  of  both  the  generals  justly  chal- 
lenge their  due  praise;  yet  the  prudent  care  of  a  skilful  commander 
must  here  be  especially  attributed  to  the  Lacedeemonian,    Epami- 
nondas, having  now  marched  all  the  night  long,  at  break  of  day  came 
up  to  Sparta;  but  Agesilaus,  who  was  left  to  guard  the  city,  (having 
had  intelligence  but  a  little  before),  did  what  he  could  to  put  the 
city  in  a  posture  of  defence.    To  this  end,  he  commanded  the  boys 
that  were  of  any  considerable  bigness,  and  the  old  men,  to  the  roofs 
of  the  houses,  that  they  might  be  in  a  capacity  to  drive  back  the 
enemy  from  thence:   then,  placing  all  the  strong  and  lusty  men  in 
the  several  difficult  passes  that  led  into  the  city,  and,  blocking  up  all 
other  places  where  possibly  an  entrance  mi^ht  be  made^  he  waited  for 
the  coming  of  the  enemy. 
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Epaminondas^  having  divided  liis  army  into  three  parts,  made  an 
assault  round  the  town  at  one  and  the  same  time;  but,  when  he  dis- 
cerned in  what  order  the  Spartans  were  placed  to  oppose  him,  he 
presently  understood  that  his  design  was  discovered :  however,  though 
he  was  much  obstructed  by  the  strait  and  narrow  passages,  and  forced 
to  fight  in  small  parties  with  great  bodies  of  men  at  once,  and  many 
were  killed  on  both  sides,  yet  he  would  not  draw  off  till  the  Lacedffi- 
inonian  army  came  up  near  unto  Sparta.  The  Spartans,  therefore, 
being  now  reinforced  in  such  great  stiengtli,  and  night  coming  on, 
be  left  off  the  assault. 

TIjen  he  was  informed  by  some  prisoners,  that  the  Mantineans, 
with  all  the  power  of  the  city,  were  hastening  towards  him,  to  the 
assistance  of  the  Lacedaemonians :  upon  which  he  marched  away, 
and  encamped  not  far  from  the  city.  But  presently,  commanding 
bis  soldiers  to  eat  their  suppers,  and,  leaving  there  a  body  of  horse, 
whom  he  commanded  to  kindle  fires  all  the  night,  he  marched  away 
with  the  rest  of  the  army,  with  a  design  on  a  sudden  to  cut  off  all 
them  that  were  left  in  Mautinca.  The  next  day  (having  marched  a 
long  way)  he  unexpectedly  assaulted  them  of  Mantinea,  but  failed  in 
liis  design;  and,  though  he  had  (as  a  diligent  commander)  provided 
all  things  that  were  necessary,  yet  fortune  now  opposed  hiiu»  and  so 
he  lost  the  prize.  For  as  soon  as  he  came  near  the  city,  whieh  was 
then  naked,  and  witlK)ut  any  defence,  six  thousand  Athenian  auxili- 
aries entered  into  Mautinca  at  the  other  end  of  the  town>  under  the 
command  of  Hegelocus,  a  person  of  good  esteem  among  the  citizens^ 
who,  having  put  a  sufficient  garrison  into  the  city,  with  the  rest  stood 
in  battalia  ready  to  engage.  And  presently  appeared  the  armies^ 
both  of  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Mantineans.  And  now  every  one 
prepared  to  put  all  to  the  hazard  of  a  battle,  and  therefore  sent  for 
their  allies  out  of  all  parts.  The  Eh'ans,  Lacedaemonians,  Athe- 
nians, and  some  others,  sided  with  the  Mantineans :  their  forces  a* 
mounted  to  above  twenty  thousand  foot,  and  two  thousand  horse* 
The  most  considerable  persons  of  Arcadia  for  riches  and  valour,  toge* 
thcr  with  the  Achaians,  Boeotians,  Argives,  and  some  of  the  Pclo- 
ponnesians,  and  other  confederates,  joined  with  the  Tegeans,  whp 
amounted,  in  the  whole,  to  above  thirty  thousand  foot,  and  tlire^ 
thousand  horse. 

And  now  the  armies  on  both  sides  took  the  field,  in  order  to  de* 
cide  the  matter,  and  drew  up  in  battalia;  and  the  soothsayers,  from 
the  view  of  the  sacrifices,  (offered  here  and  there),  declared  victory 
to  their  several  parties.  The  Mantineans,  and  the  rest  of  the  Arca- 
dians, (because  the  war  was  in  their  own  country),  were  in  the  rights 
wing,  supported  by  the  Lacedemonians,  drawn  up  next  to  them. 
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Next  to  the  Lacedaemonians  were  placed  the  Elians  and  Achaians 
and  some  others  of  the  weaker  part  of  the  army  completed  tha^ 
wing.  The  left  w!ng  consisted  of  the  Athenians.  On  the  othci 
side,  the  Thebans  placed  themselves  in  the  left  wing,  opposite  to  th< 
Arcadians;  and  the  Argives  held  the  right.  Tlie  rest  of  the  army, 
Eubceans,  Locrians,  Sicyonians,  Messenians,  Maleans,  and  i£neiansj 
/  and  the  other  confederates,  made  up  the  main  body.    The  horse  or 

!  both  sides  were  placed  on  the  flanks.    The  armies  being  thus  drawn 

up,  while  they  stood  facing  one  another  for  some  time,  the  trumpets 
at  length  sounded  a  charge,  and  the  armies  set  up  so  great  a  shoutj 
as  if  both  sides  were  assured  of  the  victory.  Tlie  horse  from  the 
wings  first  charged  one  another,  with  the  greatest  fiiry  imaginable: 
the  Athenian  horse  charged  the  Tiiebans,  but  were  worsted,  not  so 
much  by  the  valour  and  hardiness  of  the  Thebans,  or  their  skill  iq 
martial  afiairs,  (for  in  these  the  Athenians  were  inferior  to  none),  as 
by  their  number,  and  being  better  armed  and  appointed,  and  far  ex- 
ceeding the  other  in  order  and  manner  of  battle.  For  tlie  Athenians 
had  very  few  darters  among  them,  ivhereas  the  Thebans  had  three 
times  as  many,  besides  slingers  and  archers  from  the  Thessallans^ 
i  who  were  used  to  be  exercised  in  that  way  of  fighting  from  their 

'  childhood,  and  by  that  means  were  always  very  serviceable  in  all  en- 

,  counters. 

The  Athenians  therefore,  what  with  being  galled  by  the  light- 
armed  men,  and  overpowered  by  the  horse,  were  forced  to  fly.    Yet^ 
because  they  fled  out  from  the  wings,  they  easily  repaired  the  damage 
they  had  sustained  {   for  they  broke  not  into  their  own  foot  in  their 
I  flight,  but,  falling  in  with  some  Euboeans,  and  some  other  merce- 

I  naries,  who  were  sent  out  before  to  take  possession  of  some  hills  near 

I  the  place,  (with  whom  they  had  a  sharp  engagement),  they  put  every 

man  of  them  to  the  sword.  For  the  Theban  horse  did  not  pursue 
them  that  fled,  but  charged  in  upon  the  enemy's  foot,  with  a  design 
to  break  through  them  \  upon  which  the  dispute  was  very  hot  and 
aharp,  but  at  length  the  Athenians  fled  outright:  but  the  colonel  of 
the  Elian  horse  (who  was  in  the  rear-guard  of  the  army^)  succoured 
them,  and,  cutting  off  many  of  the  Boeotians,  renewed  the  flght* 
And  thus  was  the  rout  in  the  Athenian  left  wing  in  a  great  measure 
repaired  by  the  Elian  horsemen.  In  the  engagement  by  the  horse 
in  the  other  wing,  the  success  was  a  little  while  doubtful;  but,  within 
a  short  time,  the  Mantineans  were  put  to  the  rout,  by  the  multi- 
tude and  strength  of  the  Boeotian  and  Tliessalian  horsemen,  and, 
with  great  loss,  were  forced  to  fly  for  shelter  to  their  own  batt^lloQ  of 

*  T^e  Maatin^afi  amy, 
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foot.    And  this  was  the  issue  of  the  engagement  between  the  horse. 
The  foot,  as  soon  as  they  engaged,  fought  with  wonderful  heat  and 
resolution.    Never  was  there  greater  armies  in  the  field  in  any  battle 
between  Grecians  and  Grecians;  nor  more  brave  and  excellent  com- 
manders, or  that  ever  approved  themselves  with  more  valour  and 
courage:  for  the  Boeotians  and  Lacedaemonians,  who  were  in  that 
age  counted  the  best  land-soldiers  in  the  world,  fronted  one  another^ 
and  began  the  onset  with  that  fury,  as  if  they  valued  not  their  lives  in 
the  least.    They  first  began  with  their  lances,  which  being,  for  the 
most  part,  broken  in  pieces  by  the  violence  and  heat  of  the  charge^ 
they  took  to  their  swords :   then,  setting  foot  to  foot,  all  sorts  of 
wounds,  curable  and  mortal,  slight  and  deadly,  were  given  and  re- 
ceived, without  remitting  any  thing  of  their  first  heat  or  resolution; 
and  they  continued  in  this  sharp  engagement  with  that  valour,  and 
such  a  iong  time,  (neither  side  giving  tlie  least  ground),  that  victory 
seemed  to  hover  over  both,  (uncertain  where  it  would  fiill);  for  every 
one  slighted  and  contemned  danger,  and  (desiring  nothing  more  than 
to  muke  himself  remarkable  by  some  glorious  piece  of  service  for  hia 
country)  witli  a  brave  g£tllantry  of  mind  coveted  to  exchange  life  for 
honour.    After  the  battle  had  continued  long,  and  none  were  able  to 
judge  who  would  be  the  conquerors,  Epaminondas  (conceiving  the 
present  state  of  the  parties  engaged  required  his  assistance)  resolved 
to  decide  the  matter,  with  the  hazard  of  his  own  life.    To  that  end 
taking  a  choice  band  of  the  most  able  men  he  had  with  him,  andj 
drawing  them  up  in  close  order,  he  forthwith  charged  at  the  head  of 
them,  and  was  the  first  that  cast  his  javelin,  and  killed  the  Lacedie- 
monian  general,  and  then  broke  into  the  midst  of  his  enemies  3  then 
others  presently  following,  (beating  down  all  before  him),  he  clove 
asunder  the  enemy's  division:    for,  the  fame  of  Epaminondas,  and 
the  strength  of  that  body  he  then  had^with  him,  struck  such  a  terror 
into  the  Lacedemonians,  that  they  turned  their  backs,  and  began  to 
make  away;  upon  which  the  Bceotians  pursued  close,  and  killed  all 
that  were  in  the  rear,  so  that  heaps  of  carcases  covered  the  ground. 
At  length,  when  the  Lacedaemonians  perceived  that  the  fierceness 
and  heat  of  Epaminondas  had  precipitated  him  too  far,  they  all  in  a 
body  made  up  to  him,  throwing  an  infinite  number  of  darts  at  him, 
of  which  he  put  by  some,  and  received  others  upon  his  target,  and 
plucked  others  out  of  his  body  with  his  own  hands,  and  threw  them 
back  into  the  face  of  the  enemy*    At  last,  while  he  was  most  heroi- 
cally exerting  himself  to  gain  the  victory  for  his  country,  he  received 
a  mortal  wound  in  his  breast  by  a  dart,  thrown*  with  such  force,  a2 

•  By  one  Auticr&trs,  a  Spartan. 
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that  the  wood  broke,  and  the  iron,  with  the  truncheoD,  remained  in 
bis  body,  so  that,  by  the  greatness  of  the  wound,  he  suddenly  fell  to 
the  ground.  .  And  now  the  contest  grew  very  sharp  and  hot  for  the 
recovery  of  his  body,  and,  after  a  great  slaughter  made,  the  Tiiebans^ 
being  of  much  stronger  bodies  tlian  the  LacedsBmonians,  at  length 
put  their  enemies  to  flight.  The  Boeotians-  pursued  them  a  little 
vuVLYi  but  presently  returried,  looking  upon  it  absolutely  necessary  to 
have  the  power  of  the  bodies.  The  trumpets,  therefore,  sounding  a 
retreat,  both  armies  drew  off;  and  each  party  erected  a  trophy,  both 
pretending  to  the  victory.  For  the  Athenians  possessed  the  bodies 
of  all  those  Euboeans  and  mercenaries  that  were  slain  at  the  hill: 
on  the  other  side,  the  Boeotians  that  had  routed  the  Laccdfemonians, 
and  were  masters  of  the  dead,  claimed  the  victory.  And,  for  sonoe 
time,  neither  side  sent  any  trumpets  to  treat  for  the  burying  of  the 
dead,  lest  they  that  were  first  should  be  thought  to  yield  the  day. 
Yet  at  last  the  Lacedaemonians  first  sent  a  trumpet  to  procure  liberty 
to  bury  their  men;  whereupon  all  were  buried  that  were  slain  oa 
both  sides. 

But  Epaminondas  (yet  living)  was  brought  back  Into  the  camp; 
and,  when  the  physicians  that  were  sent  for  told  him,  that  he  would 
certainly  die  as  soon  as  the  dart  was  drawn  out  of  his  body,  he  was 
not  at  all  daunted;  but  first  called  his  armour-bearer,  and  asked 
whether  his  shield  was  safe?  When  he  answered,  it  was, and  shewed 
it  to  him,  then  he  inquired,  which  side  had  got  the  day?  The  youth 
making  answer,  that  the  Boeotians  were  victors,  <^  Why  then,"  said 
he,  '^  Now  is  the  time  to  die,"  and  forthwith  ordered  the  dart  to  be 
drawn  out;  and,  when  all  his  friends  round  about  him  cried  out,  and 

one,  with  great  lamentation,  expressed  himself  thus ^^  And  what! 

O  Epaminondas !  dost  thou  die  childless  ?"  '^  No,  by  Jupiter!"  said 
be,  '^  But  I  leave  behind  me  two  daughters,  whereof  the  one  is 
Victory  at  Leuctra,  and  the  other  at  Mantinea."  And  so,  upon 
drawing  out  the  head  of  the  dart,  he  quietly  breathed  out  his  last^ 
without  any  shew  of  trouble,  or  disorder  of  mind. 

And  because  it  has  been  our  usual  method  to  give  an  honourable 
testimony  of  wortiiy  and  deserving  men  after  their  death,  we  think 
we  might  be  justly  blamed  if  we  should  omit  so  brave  a  man,  without 
a  peculiar  remark.  For  he  seems  to  me  to  be  not  only  the  most 
skilful  general,  and  of  the  most  just  and  generous  disposition  of  any 
of  his  own  time,  (among  whom  the  most  famous  were  Pelopidas  the 
Theban,  Timotheus,  Conon,  Chabrias,  and  Iphicratcs,  Athenians, 
and  Agesilaus  the  Spartan,  (who  was  a  little  before  him)  \  hut  like- 
wise of  any  that  lived  before  him  in  the  time  of  the  Mcdcs  and  Per- 
sians, as  Solon^  Themistoclcs,  Miltiudes,  Cimon,  Myrouides,  Pericles^ 
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and  some  other  Athenians;  and  Gelon^  the  son  of  Dinomenes^  in  Si« 
cily^  and  some  others^  whose  several  excellencies^  if  any  will  com- 
pare with  the  military  art,  and  the  glory  of  the  arms  of  Epamioon* 
das^  he  shall  soon  find  him  to  exceed  them  in  many  degrees.  Fory 
ainong  them,  some  one  peculiar  excellence  only  was  remarkable  in 
each  particular  person;  but,  in  him,  a  constellation  of  virtaes  were 
housed  together:  for,  in  strength  and  comeliness  of  body,  volubility 
of  tongue,  gallantness  of  spirit,  contempt  of  wealth,  and  impartial 
justice,  (and  that  which  was  far  before  all  the  rest),  in  valour  and  skill 
in  martial  affiurs,  (absolutely  necessary  for  a  general),  he  far  exceeded 
them  alt.  When  alive,  he  gained  the  sovereign  power  for  his  coun- 
try; but,  by  his  death  they  lost  it  again,  and  their  affairs  declined  to 
the  worse  ever  afterwards;  and  at  length,  by  the  sloth  and  ignorance 
of  tlieir  commanders,  they  were  utterly  ruined,  and  reduced  to  perfect 
islavery.  And  this  was  the  end  of  Epaminondas,  a  man  honoured 
and  esteemed  of  all. 

After  this  battle,  the  Grecians,  being  tired  out  with  continual  warsj 
and  contented  now  to  draw  stakes,  put  an  end  to  the  war,  and  entered 
into  a  general  league,  oflTcnsive  and  defensive,  in  which  the  Messenians 
were  included.  But  the  Lacedaemonians  (by  reason  of  the  implacar 
Ue  hatred  they  bore  the  Messenians)  would  not  agree  to  the  articles 
of  peace :  and  therefore  they,  of  all  the  Grecians,  were  the  only  men 
that  swore  not  to  the  league.  As  to  the  writers  of  this  year,  Xeno- 
phon  the  Athenian  concludes  his  history  of  the  wars  of  Greece  with 
the  death  of  Epaminondas.  Anaximenes  likewise,  of  Lampsacus^ 
wrote  the  first  part  of  his  history  of  the  Grecian  affairs,  from  the  ori* 
gin  of  the  gods,  and  the  first  being  of  mankind,  to  the  battle  of  Man* 
tiQaa,and  the  death  of  Epaminondas,  containing  almost  all  the  affairs 
both  of  the  Grecians  and  barbarians,  in  twelve  volumes.  Lastly^ 
Philistus,  who  wrote  the  history  of  Dionysius  the  younger,  in  twci 
books,  ends  ilicm  here. 
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CHAP.  XI. 

jt  defection  from  the  Persians  in  Asia.  Tachos,  king  ofEgypif, 
declares  war  against  the  Persians,  The  war  between  TacboM 
and  Us  soft  Nectanahis.  The  death  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemiou 
Agesilaus  routs  the  Egyptians  that  pursued  him,  and  restores 
^Dichos  to  his  kingdom.  Quarrels  again  in  Greece^  after  ths 
iattle  ofMantitiea,  between  the  SlegalopolUans  and  the  neigh* 
touring  towns.  Peparethos  besieged  by  Alexander  qfPheroR, 
Me  routs  Least henes  at  sea.  Chares^  the  Athenian  admirait 
Jds  vittanies. 

THIS  year^  Moloa  was  lord-chaDcdlor  of  AtheDS)  and  Luciua  Ge-* 
nucius,  and  Quintus  Servilius,  Roman  consuls.  In  their  times^  the 
inhabitants  of  tlie  sea*coasta  of  Asia  made  a  defectioa  from  the  Per* 
iians;  and  some  of  the  governors  of  the  provinces,  and  chief  eon* 
nanders,  began  new  broils,  and  rose  up  in  arms  against  Artaxerses. 
Tachos,  likewise,  king  of  £gypt,  declared  war  against  the  Perskun, 
^d  employed  himself  in  building  of  ships,  and  raising  of  land-foroess 
he  brought  over,  Also,  the  Lacedaemonians  to  join  with  him,  and  hised 
many  soldiers  out  of  the  cities  of  Greece:  for  the  Spartans  hoist  m, 
grudge  against  Artaxcrxes,  because  he  bad  ordered  the  Messenians  I9 
be  comprehended  in  the  public  league  among  the  Grecians,  Tluf 
great  conspiracy  caused  the  Persian  king,  likewise,  to  exert  himself 
to  raise  forces:  for  be  was  to  e[\gage  in  a  war  with  the  king  of  Egypt^ 
ijat  Xjrecian  cities  in  Asia,  the  Lacedsemonians  and  their  con&de- 
Otesy  and  the  lord-lieutenants  and  chief  commanders  of  the  tea 
coasts,  all  at  one  and  the  same  time*  Among  these,  Ariobarzanes, 
lord-lieutenant  of  Plirygia,  was  the  chief,  who  had  possessed  himself 
of  the  kingdom  of  Mithridates,  after  his  death:  with  him  joined 
l^ausolus,  prince  of  Caria,  wlio  had  many  considerable  towns  and 
castles  under  his  command,  the  metropolis  of  which  was  Halicar- 
uassus,  wherein  was  a  most  stately  citadel,  the  royal  seat  or  palace 
of  Caria;  and  with  these  were  confederated  Orontcs,  governor  of 
Mysia,  and  Autophradates,  of  Lydia;  and,  of  the  Ionian  nation,  the 
Lycians,  Pisidians,  Pampbyliaus,  and  Cilicians;  and  besides  them, 
the  Syrians  and  Phoenicians,  and  almost  all  that  bordered  upon  tJie 
Asiatic  sea*  By  this  great  defection,  the  king  lost  one  half  of  his 
levenues,  and  what  remained  was  not  sufficient  to  defray  the  neces« 
sary  charges  pf  the.  war. 
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Those  who  revolted  from  the  king,  made  Orontes  general  of  the 
army,  who,  after  he  had  received  the  command,  and  money  enough 
to  pay  twenty  thousand  hired  soldiers  for  one  wl  ole  year,  betrayed 
the  confederates  that  had  so  intrusted  him.     For,  being  corrupted 
with  large  bribes,  and  promised  to  be  the  only  governor  of  all  the 
provinces  bordering  upon  the  sea,  if  he  would  deliver  up  the  rebeb 
into  the  power  of  the  king,  he  was  wrought  upon]  and,  in  the  execu-* 
tion  of  his  treachery,  he  first  seized  upon  them  that  brought  him  the 
money,  and  sent  them  prisoners  to  the  king;  and  then  betrayed  se- 
▼eral  cities,  and  companies  of  hired  soldiers,  to  such  lieutenants  as 
the  king  had  sent  into  those  parts.    The  like  treachery  happened  ia 
Cappadocia,  which  was  accompanied  with  something  more  than  or- 
dinarily remarkable.    Artabazus,  the  king  of  Persia's  general,  had 
invaded  Cappadocia  with  a  great  army,  whom  Datames,  the  governor 
of  that  province,  opposed  with  a  strong  body  of  horse,  and  twenty 
thousand  foot,  of  mercenaries.    The  father-in-law  of  Datames,  and 
general  of  his  horse  (to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  king,  and  provide 
for  his  own  safety)  stole  away  in  the  night  with  the  iiorse  to  Arta-« 
bazus,  having  so  agreed  with  him  the  day  before.    Datames  (encou- 
raging his  mercenaries  to  be  faithful  to  him,  by  promising  to  reward 
them  liberally)  with  all  speed  marched  after  these  treacherous  ras-« 
cals,  and  overtook  them  just  as  they  were  joining  the  enemy:  upon 
which  the  soldiers  of  Artabazus  likewise  fell  upon  these  runagate 
horse,  and  killed  all  before  them.    For  Artabazus  (at  the  first  igno- 
rant, not  knowing  the  meaning  of  the  thing)  thought  that  he  who  had 
betrayed  Datames,  was  now  acting  a  new  piece  of  treason ;  therefore 
he  commanded  his  soldiers  to  fall  upon  the  horse  that  were  advan- 
cing towards  them,  and  not  spare  a  man.     So  that  Mithrobarzane» 
(for  that  was  the  traitor's  name)  being  got  between  them  that  took 
him  for  a  traitor,  and  those  that  pursued  him,  as  one  that  they  knew 
was  really  such,  was  in  an  inextricable  labyrinth :  being,  therefore^ 
in  this  strait,  (and  having  vo  time  now  further  to  consider),  he  made 
it  his  business  to  defend  himself  with  all  the  resolution  imaginable, 
and  so  plied  both  parties,  that  he  made  a  great  slaughter  amongst 
them.    At  length,  upwards  of  ten  thousand  men  being  killed,  Data- 
mes put  the  rest  to  flight,  and  cut  off  in  the  pursuit  great  numbers  of 
them,  and  at  length  caused  the  trumpet  to  sound  a  retreat,  and  called 
off  his  men.    Some  of  the  horsemen  that  survived  returned  to  Data- 
mes, and  begged  for  pardon ;  the  rest  wandered  about,  and  knew  not 
whither  to  turn  themselves.    But  Datames  caused  his  army  to  sur- 
round five  hundred  of  those  traitors,  and  to  dart  them  to  death. 
And,  though  he  had  formerly  gained  the  reputation  of  an  excellent 
soldier,  yet  now^  by  tliis  instance  of  his  valour  and  prudent  conduct. 
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his  name  grew  mucli  more  famous  thun  before.  Artaxerxes,  t)ie 
Icing,  being  informed  of  this  stratagem,  made  all  the  liaste  he  eould 
to  be  rid  of  Datames,  and,  witliiu  a  short  time  after,  cut  him  off  by  aa 
Ambuscade. 

Whilst  these  things  were  in  acting,  Rheomlthres  was  sent  by  the 
rebels  into  Egypt,  to  Tachos,  the  king,  and,  having  received  fire 
hundred  talents,  and  fifty  sail  of  men  of  war,  he  returned  to  Lience^ 
in  Asia,  and,  sending  for  many  of  the  revolted  lords  and  officers  to 
come  to  him  thither,  he  seized  tliem,  and  sent  them  all  away  prison- 
ers to  the  king;  and,  by  this  piece  of  treachery,  regained  the  king's 
favour,  who  was  formerly  much  displeased  with  him. 

Now  Tachos,  king  of  Egypt,  had  prepared  all  things  necessary  for 
the  war:  for  he  had  a  fleet  of  two  hundred  sail,  (eu  thousand  Grecias 
mercenaries,  and  four  score  thousand  Egyptian  foot.  He  gave  the 
command  of  the  ten  thousand  mercenaries  to  Ageailaus,  who  was 
sent  from  the  LACcdEemonians,  with  a  thousand  men,  to  the  aid  of  the 
Egyptians;  because  he  was  counted  the  best  soldier  of  any  among 
them,  and  had  the  repute  of  a  most  expert  commander.  Chahriai 
was  made  admiral  of  the  fleet,  who  was  not  sent  there  by  public  au- 
thority, but  (upon  the  persuasion  of  Tachos)  served  him  as  a  private 
man.  The  king  reserved  to  himself  the  chief  command  of  the  whole 
of  the  army.  But  Agesilaus  would  have  persuaded  him  to  continue  Fa 
Egypt,  and  to  manage  the  war  by  his  lieutenants;  but  he  would  not 
hearken  to  it,  though  he  advised  him  for  the  best.  For,  when  the 
army  was  far  distant  from  Egypt,  and  now  encamped  in  Phcenicia, 
the  governor  of  Egypt,  whom  he  had  deputed  in  his  absence,  re- 
volted, and  sent  to  Nectanabis,  the  king's  son*,  to  take  upon  him 
the  kingdom  of  Egypt,  which  kindled  the  sparks  which  aftera-arda 
broke  forth  into  a  mo^t  cruel  and  bloody  war.  For  Nectanabis,  whd 
had  been  made  general  of  the  Egyptian  forces,  and  some  time  before 
sent  out  of  Phoenicia  to  take  in  some  cities  of  Syria,  being  privy, 
and  consenting  to  the  treason  against  his  father,  drew  the  com- 
manders of  the  army  by  large  gifts,  and  the  soldiers  by  as  large  pro- 
mises, to  join  with  him  in  tlie  war.  Egypt,  therefore,  being  now 
possessed  by  the  rebels,  Tachos  was  so  lerrified  at  the  thing,  that  he 
ilcd  through  Arabia,  to  the  king  of  Persia,  and  begged  his  pardon  for 
what  he  had  done;  whom  Artaxcriies  not  only  forgave,  but  made  him 
general  of  the  army  he  had  raised  against  the  Egyptians. 

Not  long  after,  the  king  of  Persia  died,  having  reigned  three-aod- 

forty  years.     Ochus  succeeded  him,  and  governed  three-and-twcnty 

years,  taking  upon  him  the  surname  of  Artaxerxes:  for,  Artaxerxei 

ruling  the  kingdom  with  great  justice  and  integrity,  and  being  aa 

*  Or  Tither,  liii  brolbci  oi  liuei'i  xn. 
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earnest  promoter  and  lover  of  peace,  and  prosperous  in  all  his  affairs, 
the  Persians  decreed,  that  all  the  succeeding  kings  should  be  called 
by  his  name.  And  now  Tachos,  the  king  of  Egypt,  returned  to 
Agcsilaus,  and  presently  Nectanabis  led  above  an  hundred  thousand 
men  against  his  father,  and  dared  him  to  try  his  title  to  the  kingdom 
by  the  sword.  When  Agesilaus  discerned  that  the  king  was  fearful, 
not  daring  to  engage,  he  heartened  him  up  all  he  could,  and  bid  him 
be  of  good  courage,  for  it  was  not  number,  but  valour,  that  carried 
away  the  victory.  But,  not  being  able  to  prevail,  he  was  obliged  to 
go  back  with  him  into  a  certain  large  city,  there  to  shelter  himself; 
where  they  were  presently  besieged  by  the  Egyptians,  who,  after  the 
loss  of  a  great  number  of  their  men  in  assaulting  the  town,  drew  a 
trench  and  a  wall  round  the  city,  which  was  finished  in  a  short  time, 
by  having  many  hands  at  work.  At  length,  when  provision  failed, 
Tachos  gave  up  all  for  lost:  but  Agesilaus  (encouraging  the  soldiers, 
and  telling  them  all  would  be  well)  in  the  night  broke  through  the 
enemy's  guards,  and,  to  admiratiooi  got  off  safe  with  all  his  men;  but 
the  Egyptians  (pursuing  close  at  their  heels,  and,  being  in  an  open 
champaign  country)  proposed  by  their  great  numbers  to  surround 
them,  and  so  cut  them  off,  every  man. 

But  Agesikius  in  the  mean  time,  having  possessed  himself  of  a 
place  secured  on  both  sides  by  water  from  the  river,  (conveyed  through 
sluices  and  trenches  made  by  art),  waited  there  for  the  enemy.  And, 
having  drawn  up  his  men  in  such  order  as  best  suited  the  ground, 
(and  being  defended  by  the  arms  of  the  river,  so  that  he  could  not 
be  hemmed  in),  he  there  fought  with  the  Egyptians,  whose  numbers 
were  of  so  little  advantage  to  them  in  that  place,  and  the  valour  of  the 
Grecians  so  far  before  them,  that  Agesilaus  made  a  great  slaughter 
amongst  them,  and  put  the  rest  to  iKght.  After  which  Tachos  was 
presently  restored  to  his  kingdom;  and  he  rewarded  Agesilaus  (the 
only  instrument  of  his  restoration)  by  many  honourable  gifts,  and  so 
dismissed  him,  who,  in  his  return  homewards,  fell  sick  at  Cyrene,and 
there  died.  His  body  was  embalmed  with  honey,  and  brought  back 
to  S])arta,  where  he  was  royally  interred. 

Hitherto  thus  proceeded  matters  in  Asia.  But  iu  Peloponnesus, 
though  after  the  battle  at  Mantinea  a  general  peace  was  made  among 
the  Arcadiahs,  yet  they  scarcely  observed  the  league  for  one  year,  but 
fell  into  new  broUs  and  wars  with  one  another.  It  was  one  of  the  ar- 
ticles of  tlie  league,  that  every  one  should  return  from  the  battle  into 
their  several  countries.  Therefore  those  neighbouring  cities  that  had 
been  translated,  and  forced  to  seat  themselves  ut  Megak^lis,  which 
then  they  bore  very  grievously,  now  of  their  own  accord  returned  ta 
their  old  habitations :  but  the  other  MegalopoKtaos  endeavoured  once 
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more  to  force  them  to  leave  their  ancient  seats.  Hence  arose  a  great 
•contest:  they  of  the  old  towns  craved  the  assistance  of  the  Manti- 
neaus  and  the  rest  of  the  Arcadians,  and  likewise  of  the  Elians  and 
other  confederates  of  the  Mantineans.  On  the  other  hand,  they  of 
Megalopolis  addressed  themselves  to  the  Athenians,  for  their  aid  and 
assistance;  who,  without  delay,  ordered  three  thousand  Iieavy-armed 
men,  and  three  hundred  horse,  under  the  command  of  Pammenes..^ 
Whereupon  he  marched  to  Megalopolis,  and  afterwards,  by  storming 
some  of  the  towns,  and  terrifying  others,  he  forced  them  all  at  length 
to  return  to  Megalopolis.  And  thus  were  these  towns  reduced  into 
one  city,  and  the  tumults  which  came  to  this  height  api^eascd  and 
composed. 

Among  the  historians  of  this  time,  Athanis  of  Syracuse,  began  his 
iustory  of  Dion  with  this  year,  comprised  in  twenty- three  books.  He 
continued  likewise  the  history  of  Philistus,  seven  years  further  in  one 
book;  and,  treating  of  matters  summarily,  made  it  one  entire  and 
perfect  history. 

Afterwards,  when  Nicophemus  was  chief  magistrate  of  Athens,  and 
Caius  Sulpitius  and  Caius  Licinius  executed  the  consular  authority 
at  Roma,  Alexander,  tyrant  of  Pherae,  fitted  out  several  privateers  to 
the  Cyclade  islands,  and  having  taken  some  of  them  by  force,  carried 
away  a  great  number  of  captives.    He  then  landed  his  soldiers  in  Pe* 
parethos*,  and  besieged  the  city.    But  the  Peparethians  being  re- 
lieved by  the  Athenian  garrison,  under  the  command  of  Leosthenes, 
who  had  been  formerly  left  there,  Alexander  set  upon  the  Athenians 
themselves.     It  so  happened,  that  as  they  were  watching,  and  had 
set  a  guard  upon  Alexander's  fleet,  which  then  lay  at  Panormus,  he 
suddenly  fell  upon  them,  and  obtained  an  unexpected  victory:  for  he 
Dot  only  rescued  his  men  from  the  imminent  dangers  wherewith  they 
were  surrounded  at  Panormus,  but  also  took  five  Athenian  gallies, 
one  of  Peparethos,  and  six  hundred  prisoners.    The  Athenians,  be- 
ing enraged  at  this  misfortune,  condemned  Leosthenes  to  death,  and 
confiscated  all  his  goods,  and  made  Chares  commander  in  his  stead, 
and  sent  him  with  a  considerable  fleet  into  those  parts;  who  spent 
his  time  only  in  scaring  the  enemy,  and  oppressing  the  confederates* 
For  sailing  to  Corcyra,  a  confederate  city,  he  stirred  up  such  seditions 
and  tumults  there,  as  ended  in  many  slaughters,  rapines,  and  plun- 
derings  of  men*s  goods  and  estates ;  which  caused  the  Athenians  to 
be  ill-spoken  of  by  all  the  confederates.    He  committed  many  other 
villanies;  and,  to  sum  up  all  in  a  few  words,  he  did  nothing  but  what 
tended  to  the  disgrace  and  dishonour  of  his  country. 

*  Oae  of  tlie  CycUde  islands,  now  Lemcae. 
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Dionysiodorus  and  Anaxis,  Boeotian  writers,  who  composed  a  his- 
tory of  Grecian  affairs,  end  their  relations  with  this  year.  And  now, 
liaving  given  an  account  of  those  affairs,  and  things  done  before  the 
reign  of  Philip,  according  to  our  first  design,  we  shall  put  an  end  to 
this  book.  In  the  next  following  shall  be  comprehended  whatever 
was  done  by  that  king,  from  the  beginning  of  his  reign  to  the  time 
of  his  death;  with  other  things  that  happened  in  the  known  parts  of 
the  world. 
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PREFACE. 


IT  is  the  duty  of  all  writers  of  history^  whether  they  treat  of  the  ac« 
tioDS  of  kings,  or  of  particular  cities,  to  relate  the  whole  from  the  be- 
giDDing  to  the  conclusion :  for  we  conceive  that  thereby  the  histoiy 
is  both  better  remembered,  and  more  clearly  understood.  For  im- 
perfect relations,  without  knowledge  of  the  issue  of  what  is  begun^ 
gives  an  unpleasant  check  to  the  diligent  reader's  eager  expectation* 
But  where  the  matter  is  drawn  down  by  a  continued  thread  to  the  end 
of  the  narration,  such  writings  make  the  history  complete  in  all  its 
parts  \  but  more  especially,  if  the  nature  of  things  done  lead  the  writer 
as  it  were  by  the  hand,  this  course  is  by  no  means  to  be  neglected* 

Since,  therefore,  we  arc  come  to  the  affairs  of  Philip  son  of  Amyn- 
tas,  we  shall,  according  to  the  former  rule,  endeavour  to  comprehend 
in  this  book  all  the  actions  of  this  king.  For  he  reigned  as  king  of 
Macedon  two-rand-thirty  years,  and  who,  making  use  at  first  but  of 
small  means,  at  length  advanced  his  kingdom  to  the  greatest  in  £u« 
rope;  and  made  Macedon,  which  at  the  time  of  bis  coming  to  tlie 
crown  was  under  the  servile  yoke  of  the  Illyrians,  mistress  of  many 
potent  cities  and  countries.  And  through  his  valour  the  Grecian  ci- 
ties voluntarily  submitted  themselves  to  him,  and  made  him  general 
of  all  Greece.  And  having  subdued  those  that  robbed  and  spoiled 
the  temple  at  Delphos*,  coming  in  aid  of  the  god  there,  he  was  made 
a  member  of  the  senate  of  the  Amphictyons;  and  as  a  reward  of  hif 

•  Tl»c  Fhocions. 
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zeal  to  the  gods,  the  right  of  voting  in  the  senate  which  belonged  to 
the  Phocians,  whom  he  had  overcome,  was  allotted  to  him*. 

After  he  overcame  the  lUyrians,  Psones,  Thracians,  Scythians,  and 
the  countries  adjoining  to  them,  his  thoughts  were  wholly  employed 
how  to  destroy  the  Persian  monarchy.  But,  after  he  had  freed  all 
the  Grecian  cities,  and  was  promised  forces  to  be  raised  for  the  expe- 
dition into  i\sia,  in  the  midst  of  all  his  preparations  he  was  prevented 
by  death :  but  he  left  those,  and  so  many  more  forces  behind  him, 
that  his  son  Alexander  had  no  occasion  to  make  use  of  the  assistance 
of  his  confederates  in  overturning  the  Persian  empire.  And  all  those 
things  he  did  not  so  much  by  the  favour  of  fortune,  as  by  the  great- 
ness of  his  own  valour:  for  this  king  excelled  most  in  the  art  of  a 
general,  stoutness  of  si^irit,  and  clearness  of  judgment  and  apprehen- 
sion. But  that  we  may  not  in  a  preface  set  forth  his  actions  before 
band,  we  shall  proceed  to  the  orderly  course  of  the  hbtory,  making 
some  short  remarks  on  the  times  that  went  before. 


CHAP.  I. 

Philip^  a  hostage  at  Tltebes^  makes  his  escape;  beats  thej/thetntnaj 
and  afterwards  makes  j)€ace  with  them.  Subdues  the  PaeoneSy  and 
routs  the  Illyrians  mid  makes  peace  with  them. 

WHEN  Callimedcs  was  archon  <at  Athens,  in  the  hundred  and  fiftli 
olympiad,  in  which  Porus  the  Cyrenian  was  victor,  and  Cneius  Ge- 
nucius  and  liucius  ii'^milius  were  Roman  consuls,  Philip  the  sou  of 
Amyntas,  and  father  of  Alexander,  who  conquered  the  Persians,  came 
to  the  crown  in  the  manner  following: 

Amyntas  being  brought  under  by  the  lUyrians,  was  forced  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  conquerors;  who  having  taken  his  youngest  son  Philip 
as  an  hostage,  delivered  him  to  be  kept  by  the  Thebans;  who  com- 
mitted the  youth  to  the  care  of  the  father  of  Epaminondas  f,  with  or- 

*  The  court  of  the  Ampliict vons  wa&  the  great  court  of  Gieece,  which  »at  ut  Dclphos 
in  Phocis,  like  to  the  Stuie* Gcncrul  ui  the  Hague.— /*«".«'?»».  hb.  10,  cap  8.  The  Flio- 
cians  had  two  votes  in  ihiit  assciuh]3\ 

i  Polvmiitij  was  \hv  fathrr  of  Epaminonda:;. 
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ders  to  look  to  his  charge  with  all  diligence,  and  honourably  to  educate 
and  instruct  faim. 

A  Pythagorean  philosopher  was  at  that  time  tutor  to  EpaminondaB^ 
with  whom  Philip  being  brought  up,  he  improved  more  than  ordi- 
nary in  the  Pythagorean  philosophy.  And  both  these  scholars  em- 
ploying the  utmost  of  their  parts  and  diligence  in  prosecuting  their 
studies,  both  by  that  means  became  famous  for  their  virtuous  qualt-* 
llcations.  Epaminondas,  it  is  known  to  all,  having  run  through  ma- 
ay  hazards  and  difficulties,  beyond  all  expectation,  gained  the  sove- 
reignty of  all  Greece  for  his  country.  And  Philip  having  the  same 
advantages,  shewed  himself  nothing  inferior  to  Epaminondas  in  gk>- 
iious  achievements :  for  after  the  death  of  Amyntas,  his  eldest  «om 
Alexander  succeeded  him  in  the  kingdom;  but  Ptolemy  Alorttet 
murdered  him  and  usurped  the  government:  and  he  himself  was 
served  the  same  sauce  by  Perdiccas;  who  being  afterwards  overcoose 
in  a  great  battle  by  the  Illyrians,  and  killed  in  the  very  time  whes 
there  was  most  need  of  a  king,  Philip,  the  brother^  made  his  eso^pff 
and  took  possession  of  the  kingdom,  now  in  a  very  shattered  coa- 
difion:  for  there  were  above  four  thousand  Macedonians  killed  in  the 
fight,  and  those  that  survived  were  in  such  consternation  and  fear43f 
the  Illyrians,  that  they  had  no  heart  left  for  tlie  further  prosecution 
of  the  war. 

About  the  same  time  the  Paeones,  neighbours  to  the  Macedoniani, 
in  contempt  of  them  wasted  their  country;  and  the  Illyrians  raised 
again  great  forces,  and  designed  another  expedition  against  tlie  Ma- 
cedonians. And,  to  aggravate  the  matter,  one  Pausanias*,  of  the 
loyal  family,  by  the  assistance  of  the  king  of  Thrace,  endeavoured  to 
invade  the  kingdom  of  Macedon.  The  Athenians  likewise,  enemies 
to  Philip,  endeavoured  to  restore  Argaeus  f  to  the  kingdom  of  his  an- 
cestors, and  to  this  purpose  had  sent  away  their  general  Mantius, 
with  three  thousand  well-armed  men,  and  a  most  excellent  and  well- 
provided  navy.  Hereupon  the  Macedonians,  by  reason  of  the  late 
defeat,  and  the  storm  tliat  then  threatened  them,  were  id  great  fear 
and  perplexity:  however,  notwithstanding  all  the  difficulties  and  fear 
of  those  things  that  were  at  hand,  Philip,  notliing  discouraged  with 
these  dreadful  clouds  of  mischief  that  seemed  to  hang  over  his  head, 
by  his  speeches  in  the  daily  assemblies  retained  the  Macedonians  in 
their  duty;  and,  by  his  eloquence  (wherein  he  excelled)  stirrinj^ 
them  up  to  be  courageous,  revived  their  drooping  spirits.  Then, 
setting  upon  reforming  the  military  discipline,  he  completely  armed 
bis  men,  and  trained  them  every  day,  teaching  them  how  to  handle 

*  Son  of  Eropus,  who  formerly  usurped  the  kingdom  oi  Macedonia. 

t  Auother  aoo  of  Erupus. 
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their  arms,  and  other  postures  of  war.  He  likewise  instituted  the 
new  way  of  drawing  up  in  a  close  body,  imitating  the  heroes  at  Troy, 
in  locking  their  shields  together;  so  that  he  was  the  first  that  found 
out  the  Macedonian  phalanx. 

He  was  very  courteous  and  winning  in  his  converse,  and  gained 
the  people's  hearts  both  by  his  bounty  at  present,  and  his  generous 
promises  of  future  rewards ;  very  wisely,  likewise,  (as  it  were  by  so 
many  engines),  defending  himself  against  the  many  and  various  dan- 
gers that  were  pressing  upon  him.  For  when  he  discerned  tliat  the 
Athenians  made  it  their  chief  business  to  recover  Amphipolis,  and  that 
Argseus  was  endeavoured  to  be  restored  to  his  kingdom  for  that  end, 
he  left  the  city*  of  his  own  accord,  suffering  them  to  govern  them* 
selves  according  to  their  own  laws. 

He  likewise  sent  an  ambassador  to  the  PfiBones,  and  corrupted  some 
of  them  with  bribes,  and  ensnared  others  with  fair  and  winning  pro- 
mises, and  for  the  present  made  peace  with  them.  He  likewise  pre* 
Tented  Pausanias  from  being  restored,  by  bribing  the  king  that  was 
feady  to  assist  him  for  that  purpose* 

In  the  mean  time  Mantius,  the  Athenian  admiral,  being  arrived 
atMethonef,  there  lay;  but  he  sent  iEgseus  forward  with  a  body  of 
mercenaries,  to  iEges^.  Coming  to  the  city,  he  endeavoured  to  per- 
suade the  i£g8sans  to  allow  of  his  return,  and  to  appear  the  first  for 
bis  restoration  to  the  kingdom;  but  none  consenting,  he  went  back 
to  Methone. 

Presently  after,  Philip,  advancing  with  a  well-appointed  army,  set 
upon  them,  and  cut  off  many  of  the  mercenaries;  the  rest,  who  had 
fled  to  a  hill  near  at  hand,  (having  first  delivered  up  to  him  the  fugi-« 
tives),  he  dismissed  by  agreement. 

Philip  being  conqueror  in  thb  first  battle,  greatly  encouraged  the 
Macedonians,  and  made  them  hearty  and  eager  to  undergo  further 
toils  and  difficulties. 

Wliilst  these  things  were  acting,  the  Thracians  planted  a  colony 
at  Cremides,  as  it  was  heretofore  called,  which  the  king  afterwards 
named  Philippi,  after  his  own  name,  and  filled  it  with  inhabitants. 
From  this  time  Thcopompus  of  Chios  begins  his  history  of  Philip, 
and  continues  it  in  fifty-eight  books,  of  which  five  are  controverted. 

Afterwards  Eucharistus  was  archon  of  Athens,  and  Quintus  Ser- 
villus  and  Lucius  Genucius  were  consuls  at  Rome,  when  Philip 
sent  ambassadors  to  Athens  with  proposals  of  peace,  and  prevailed 
with  the  people,  upon  the  account  that  he  was  willing  to  quit  all 
his  right  in  Amphipolis. 

*  Amphipolit.        t  Metbone,  ia  M«c«doDi».         t  ^fj^t  iQ  Mact douia« 
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Being  therefore  thus  freed  from  the  war  with  the  Athenians,  and 
hearing  thut  Agis,  king  of  the  Pseones,  was  dead,  he  judged  that  a 
fair  opportunity  was  offered  him  to  invade  the  Psoncs;  and  to  that 
end  he  entered  iheir  country  with  a  considerable  army,  overcame 
them  in  battle,  and  forced  them  to  stoop  to  the  Macedonian  yoke. 

But  still  the  Illyrians**  remained  an  eyc-soie  to  him,  whom  Ms 
heart  and  all  his  thoughts  were  continufllly  at  work  to  bring  under. 
To  that  end  lie  called  a  general  council,  and  by  a  speech  fiited  for 
the  occasion,  having  spirited  the  soldiers  to  the  war,  he  led  an  army 
JDto  the  country  of  the  lllyrians,  of  no  less  than  ten  thousand  foot, 
and  six  hundred  horse. 

Bardyllis,  king  of  the  lllyrians,  hearing  of  his  coming,  first  sept 
ambassadors  to  Philip,  to  renew  the  league  between  them  upon  these 

terms That  both  of  them  sliould  keep  those  towns  that  they  then 

bad.    To  which  Philip  answered ^That  he  was  very  desirous  of  peace, 

but  resolved  not  to  admit  of  it  before  the  lllyrians  had  quitted  all  the 
towns  belonging  to  the  kingdom  of  Macedon. 

The  ambassadors  therefore  being  returned  without  efiecting  anjr 
thing,  Bardyllis  (confiding  in  the  valour  of  his  soldiers,  and  encou- 
raged by  his  former  victories)  marched  forth  against  his  enemies  with 
a  strong  army,  having  with  him  ten  thousand  clioite  foot,  and  five 
hundred  horee. 

When  the  armies  drew  near  one  to  another,  they  suddenly  set  up 
a  great  shout,  and  so  commenced  the  attack.  Philip  being  in  the 
right  wing  with  a  strong  body  of  Macedonians,  commanded  his 
horse  to  wheel  about,  fur  the  purpose  of  charging  the  enemy  in  the 
Aankf  and  W  himself  charged  the  front;  upon  which  there  was  a  hot 
engagement. 

On  the  other  side,  (he  lllyrians  drew  up  in  a  square  body,  and  va- 
liantly joined  battle. 

Tb«  vaWur  of  both  armies  was  sucli,  that  the  issue  of  the  battle 
CTas  a  long  time  doubtful ;  many  fell,  but  many  more  were  wounded ; 
and  the  advantage  was  now  here,  and  then  there,  according  as  the 
valour  and  resolution  of  the  combatants  gave  vigour  and  life  to 
the  business. 

At  length,  when  the  horse  charged  both  upon  the  flank  and  rear, 
and  Philip,  with  his  stoutest  soldiers,  fought  like  a  hero  in  the  front, 
the  whole  body  of  the  lllyrians  was  routed,  and  forced  to  fly  outright; 
whom  the  Macedonians  pursued  a  long  way.  After  many  were  killed 
in  the  pursuit,  Philip  at  length  gave  the  signal  to  his  men  to  retire^ 
aud  erected  a  trophy,  and  buried  the  dead. 

*  Illyriun,  now  D>^m>tiaj  and  llie  iah«liiiint9  D«liuatian>,  oi  Ecl^roniaiu. 
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Then  the  lllyriaus  sent  another  embassy,  and  procured  a  peace^ 
having  first  quitted  all  the  cities  belonging  to  Maccdon.  There  were 
slain  of  the  Illyrians  in  this  hattle  above  seven  thousand  men.  Hav- 
ing thus  given  an  account  of  things  done  in  Macedonia  andlllyriumj 
we  shall  now  relate  the  affairs  of  other  nations. 


mam 


CHAP.  n. 

The  actions  of  Di<mpsius  the  younger j  in  Sidlj/  and  other  parts. 
J}ion*s  flight  to  Corinth,  and  his  return  to  Sicily.  Andronmchus 
peoples  Taurominium.  The  civil  wars  in  Euboea.  The  social 
war  between  the  Athenians  aiul  other  nations.  Philip  takeM 
Atnphipolis  and  other  cities.  His  policy  to  gain  the  Olynthians^ 
and  other  places  in  Greece. 

IN  Sicily,  Dionysius  the  younger,  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  who  came  some 
time  before  to  the  kingdom,  (being  of  an  inactive  spirit,  and  much' 
inferior  to  his  father),  under  the  veil  of  a  peaceful  and  gentle  dispo- 
sition, endeavoured  to  cover  his  sloth  and  cowardice;  and  tiierefore, 
though  the  war  with  tiie  Carthaginians  descended  upon  him  with  the 
kingdom,  yet  he  made  peace  with  them. 

In  a  careless  manner,  likewise,  he  made  war  for  some  time  upon 
the  Lucanians;  and  though  he  had  the  advantage  in  some  of  the  last 
iights,  yet  he  was  very  fond  of  the  terms  and  conditions  offered  for 
putting  nn  end  to  the  war. 

He  l)uilt  two  cities  in  Apulia,  the  better  to  secure  the  passage  of 
his  shipping  through  the  Ionian  sea:  for  the  barbarians  dwelling  on 
the  sea^coasts  had  a  great  number  of  pirates  wandering  about,  where- 
by the  Adriatic  sea  was  greatly  infested,  and  made  troublesome  to. 
the  merchants. 

Afterwards  giving  himself  up  to  his  ease,  he  entirely  neglected  all 
warlike  exercises;  and  though  he  was  lord  of  the  greatest  kingdom 
in  Europe,  and  had  a  dominion  bound  fast  with  a  diamond,  (as  his 
father  was  used  to  boast),  yet  through  his  effeminate  sloth  and  idle- 
ness he  lost  it  on  a  sudden.  How  it  was  taken  from  him,  and 
how  he  conducted  himself  in  every  particular,  we  shall  endeavour 
now  to  declare. 

At  this  time  Cephisidorus  was  lord  chancellor  at  Athens^  and 

'^^  Lucauiaufri  io  I  in)  v. 
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Caios  I^cinins  and  Caius  Siilpittus  were  consuls  at  Rome;  when 
DioD,  the  brother  of  Hipparinus,  one  of  the  most  noble  persons 
among  tlie  Syracasans,  fled  out  of  Sicily;  and  afterwards,  by  the 
brareneaa  of  his  spirit,  and  his  excellent  accomplishments,  restored 
not  only  the  Syracusana,  but  other  Sicilians,  to  their  antient  liberties^ 
by  these  means. 

Dionysius  the  elder  had  issue  by  both  his  wives:  by  the  second 
wife,  the  daughter  of  Hipparinus,  (who  was  in  great  esteem  among 
the  Syracusans],  he  had  two  sons,  Hipparinus  and  Narseus.  Dtoa 
was  the  brother  of  this  second  wife;  a  man  well  skilled  in  philosophy, 
and  the  most  expert  soldier,  in  his  time,  of  all  the  Syracusans.  The 
□oblenessof  his  birlli,  and  greatness  of  his  spirit,  made  him  suspected 
by  the  tyrant,  because,  upon  that  account,  he  seemed  to  be  a  fit 
instrument  to  overturn  the  tyranny.  Dionysius  therefore  feariog 
him,  determined  to  send  him  farther  away  from  him,  and  so  put  him 
todeath.  Dion,  perceiving  the  design,  at  first  discovered  it  to  some 
of  bis  friends :  afterwards  be  fled  from  Sicily  to  Peloponnesus,  taking 
with  him  his  brother  MegacIeS;  and  Cariolides,  the  general  of  the 
army  under  the  tyrant.  When  he  arrived  at  Corinth  he  solicited 
the  Corinthians  to  assist  him  in  the  recovery  of  the  liberty  of  Syra- 
cuse; and  presently  collected  a  band  of  mercenaries,  and  employed 
himself  in  procuring  arms :  upon  which  many  volunteers  coming  in 
to  him  with  all  sorts  of  arms,  he  mustered  a  considerable  force  of 
mercenary  soldiers.  Then  having  hired  two  ships,  he  put  bis  men 
and  arms  on  board ;  and  with  these  only  passed  over  from  Zacynthus* 
(near  adjoining  to  Cephalenia)  to  Sicily ;  and  commanded  Cariclides 
to  follow  presently  after  him  to  Syracuse,  with  a  few  gallies,  and 
other  shijis  of  burden. 

While  these  things  were  acting,  Andromachua  of  Taurominium, 
the  father  of  Timieus  the  historian,  a  man  eminent  both  for  his  riches 
and  wisdom,  brought  together  from  all  parts  all  the  exiles  of  Naxoa, 
(which  Dionysius  had  razed),  and  gave  them  the  hill  callt-d  Taurua^ 
lying  above  Naxos.  And  because  he  and  his  family  had  continued 
there  a  long  tlaic,  he  called  it  Tauromiuium,  from  their  residence  in 
Taorus.  The  inhabitants  afterwards  grew  very  rich,  and  the  city  be- 
came famous  by  its  prosperous  increase  in  worldly  Idessings.  But  in 
our  age  the  Taiirominians  were  removed  from  their  country  by 
Cassar,  and  the  city  received  a  Roman  colony.  - — 

In  the  mean  time  the  inhabitants  of  Euboea  began  quarrelling  with 

each  other,  and  one  party  resorted  to  ilie  Boeotians  for  aid,  and  tfa« 

other  to  the  Athenians;   and  so  a  war  broke  out  throughout  all 

Euboea.     But  though  there  were  many  light  skirmisher  betwcea 

•  Now  Zant, 
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them,  sometimes  the  Thebans  prevailing,  and  at  other  ^;     j^j       \  ^'^ 
Athenians,  yet  tlicy  never  fought  any  great  battle.  ^         t       n     '  ■ 

At  length  the  island  being  wasted  by  this  civil  war,  an^'^/  3X^  ^^ 
men  destroyed  all  over  the  land,  with  much  ado  (being  made/        ^ 
wise  by  their  own  slaugliters)  they  came  to  an  agreement^  a-    - 

peace  was  concluded:  and  the  Boiotians  returning  home,  laid  di - 

their  arms.  v    ^ 

The  Athenians  now  began  a  war  called  the  Social  War,  (whit         ^^ 
continued  three  years),  on  account  of  the  defection  of  theChiaQ8>   ^-jvw- 
Khodians,  them  of  Coos,  and  the  Byzantines;  to  which  war  Chares  ■  wyvu  i 
and  Chabrias  were  sent  with  an  army,  as  generals:  making  against    V/ 
Chios*,  they  found  the  Chians  assisted  by  the  Byzantines,  Rhodians,    i  ^(] 
Coians,  and  Mausolus,  the  petty  king  of  Canaf.    These  generals 
dividing  their  forces,  besieged  tlie  city  both  by  sea  and  land.    Chares  Up^^ 
commanded  the  land-forces,  and  assaulted  the  walls,  and  fought  with  ^cg/^ 
them  of  the  garrison  in  the  open  field,  who  made  sallies  upon  him. 
But  Chabrias  was  engaged  in  a  sharp  fight  at  sea  in  the  very  harbour  :'^0^ 
and  his  ship  being  pierced  through  with  the  beaks  of  the  enemy's,  he 
was  greatly  distressed;   and  those  who  were  in   the  other  ships, 
thought  fit  to  comply  with  the  time,  and  so  fairly  ran  away.    Bot  the 
admiral  chusing  rather  to  die  gloriouly  than  give  up  all  dishonour- 
ably, in  defending  of  his  ship  received  a  wound^  which  put  an  end 
to  his  life. 

About  the  same  time,  I^hilip  king  of  Maccdon,  after  his  victory 
over  the  Illyrians  in  that  great  battle,  having  subdued  all  them  that 
dwelt  as  far  as  to  the  marches  of  Lychnidus,  and  made  an  honour* 
able  peace  with  them,  returned  into  Macedonia.  And  having  thus 
by  his  valour  raised  up  and  supported  the  tottering  state  and  condi* 
tion  of  the  Macedonians,  his  name  became  great  and  famous  among 
them»  Afterwards,  being  provoked  by  the  many  injuries  of  them  of 
AmphipoIIs,  he  marched  against  them  with  a  great  army,  and  apply- 
ing his  engines  of  battery  to  the  walls,  made  fierce  and  continual 
assaults,  and  by  the  battering  rams  threw  down  part  of  tl>e  wall,  and 
entered  into  the  city  tlirough  the  ruins,  with  the  slaughter  of  many 
that  opposed  him ;  and  fortiiwith  banished  his  chief  enemies,  and 
graciously  spared  the  rest. 

Hiis  city,  by  reason  of  its  commodious  situatidh  in  Thrace,  and  its 
neighbourhood  to  otiicr  places,  was  of  great  advantage  to  Philip;  for 
he  presently  after  took  Pydna;  but  made  a  league  with  the  Olyn- 
thians,  and  promised  to  give  up  Potidca  to  them,  which  they  had  a 
long  time  before  nmch  coveted.     For  in  regard  the  city  of  tlie 

*  Cliiosj  of  tbe  Minv  naut  witli  U»€  islaad.  t  Cttp»j  in  Lctsci  Aua. 
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Oljatliians  was  both  rich,  potent,  and  populous,  and  upon  that  ac- 
count was  a  place  of  great  advantage  in  time  of  war,  therefore  those 
that  were  ambitious  to  enlarge  their  dominion,  strove  always  to  gain 
it:  so  that  both  the  Athenians  and  Philip  earnestly  contended 
which  of  them  should  prevail  in  having  them  for  their  confederates. 
But  however,  Philip  having  taken  Potidea,  drew  out  the  Athenian 
garrison,  and  treated  them  with  great  civility,  and  sufiered  them  to 
return  to  Athens;  for  he  bore  a  grea.t  respect  to  the  people  of 
Athens,  because  that  city  was  eminent  and  famous  for  its  power 
and  grandeur. 

He  liltewise  delivered  up  Pydua*  (which  he  had  subdued)  to  tbe 
plynthiaus,  and  gave  them  all  the  grounds  and  territories  belongiiy 
to  it.  Thence  he  marched  to  Cremidesf,  which  he  enlarged,  and 
Huule  more  populous,  and  called  it  after  his  own  name,  Phillppi. 
Besides,  he  so  improved  the  gold  mines  that  were  in  those  pans, 
(which  before  were  but  inconsiderable  and  obscure),  that  by  build- 
ing of  work-houses  he  advanced  them  to  bring  in  a  yearly  revenue  of 
above  a  thousand  talents.  So  that  heaping  up  abundance  of  riches, 
ia  a  short  time,  by  the  confiuence  of  his  wealth,  he  advaneedlbe 
kingdcm  of  Macedonia  to  a  higher  degree  of  majesty  and  glory,  than 
ever  it  was  before :  for  he  coined  pieces  of  gold,  (called  from  iiim 
Philippics),  and  by  the  lielp  thereof,  raised  a  great  army  of  merce- 
saries,  and  bribed  many  of  ilie  Grecians  to  betray  their  country. 
Of  all  which,  a  particular  account  shall  be  given  hereafter,  in  tbe 
course  of  tbe  history.  And  now  we  sliall  bend  our  discoune  to  wliat 
follows. 


CHAP.  III. 


JXon's  march  and  entry  into  Syracuse,  Dionysita  comes  to  tht 
Itland,apart  of  Syracuse:  assaults  the  wall  erected  from  sea  to 
tea:  is  beaten  by  I)itm.  Alexander  of  Pherfc  vmrdered  by  hi$ 
wife  aiid  his  two  brothers.  Philip  relieves  tite  2'hessaliaiis  froH^ 
the  two  brothers. 

AGATHOCLES  was  archon  at  Athens,  and  Marcus  Frthius,  and 
Caius  Publius,  or  Poetelius,  were  consuls  at  Rome,  when  Diun,  the 
son  of  Hipporinus,  landed  in  Sicily,  to  put  down  the  tyranny  of 

•  Pydn«,in  Macpdoiiia. 
tCtciaidi!!  in  Maceloiii!!.  lalkil  riiili|i))i,  uof  Pbillppo. 
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Dionysius.  This  Diun  in  an  admirable  manner  overturned  the 
greatest  dominion  in  Euro|)e,  wiUi  the  most  inconsiderable  force 
that  ever  any  did  before  him :  for  who  would  ever  believe  that  » 
man  who  landed  with  only  two  ships  of  burthen,  should  overcome 
a  king  who  was  furnished  with  four  hundred  gallies ;  liad  an  army  of 
an  hundred  thousand  foot,  and  ten  thousand  horse;  and  was  pro** 
Tided  with  arms,  money,  and  provision,  suitable  and  sufficient  to 
supply  so  many  and  great  forces  as  we  have  related  ?  A  nd  who  (ex- 
clusive of  what  we  have  before  said)  was  possessed  of  the  greatest 
of  all  the  Greek  cities ;  so  many  ports  and  arsenals,  castles  sa 
strongly  fortified  and  impregnable,  and  such  a  number  of  potent 
auxiliaries !  But  that  which  much  forwarded  the  successes  of  Dion, 
was  his  great  spirit,  and  valorous  resolution,  and  the  good-will  and 
kindness  which  the  people  whom  he  came  to  set  free  bore  towards 
bim.  And  that  which  was  more  than  all  these  was  the  sloth  and 
effeminacy  of  the  tyrant,  and  the  hatred  of  his  subjects.  All  these 
thingis  concentrating  at  one  moment,  produced  incredible  eiFects. 
But  to  leave  off  prefacing,  we  shall  now  begin  to  relate  affairs  more 
particularly. 

Dion  therefore  proceeding  from  Zacynthus,  near  to  Cephalenia, 
arrived  at  Minoa,  (as  it  is  called),  in  the  territory  of  Agrigentam. 
This  city  was  built  by  Minos,  formerly  king  of  Crete,  at  the  time 
he  was  entertained  by  Cocalus^  king  of  the  Sicanians,  when  he  was 
seeking  after  Dsdalus. 

At  this  time  this  city  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Carthaginians,  whose 
governor  Paralus,  Dion's  friend,  cheerfully  received  him.  Upoa 
this  encouragement  he  unloaded  his  ships  of  five  thousand  arms^  and 
intrusted  them  with  Paralus,  desiring  him  to  furnish  him  with  car- 
riages to  convey  them  to  Syracuse  :  and  he  himself  with  a  thousand 
mercenaries  that  had  joined  him,  makes  to  the  same  place.  In  his 
march  he  prevailed  with  the  Agrigentines,  Geloi,  some  of  the 
Sicanians,  and  the  Sicilians  that  inhabited  the  midland;  the  Cama- 
rinians  likewise,  and  Madinseans,  to  join  with  him  in  freeing  the 
Syracusans  from  their  slavery ;  and  with  these  he  marched  forward 
to  give  a  check  to  the  tyrant.  In  his  march,  armed  men  flocking 
in  to  him  from  all  parts,  in  a  short  time  he  had  an  army  of  above 
twenty  thousand  men.  And  besides  these,  many  Grecians  and  Mes- 
sanians  were  sent  for  out  of  Italy,  and  all  with  great  cheerfulness 
came  rcadilv  to  liini. 

As  soon  as  Dion  came  to  the  borders  of  the  Syracusan  territories., 
n  multitude  of  unarmed  men,  both  out  of  the  city  and  country,  met 
h'm :  for  Dionysius^  out  of  fear  and  jealousy  of  the  Syracusans,  had 
flisarmed  many. 
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He  was  by  ciiaDce  at  tliat  time  at  the  eities  he  had  lately  built  in 
Adria*,  Willi  a  great  army.  In  the  mean  time,  the  officers  that  were 
left  to  guard  the  city  eodeavoured,  in  the  first  place,  to  retain  the 
citizens  in  their  duly,  and  to  prevent  iheir  defection;  but  when  thejr 
saw  (luy  couid  not  by  all  the  means  they  could  use  bridle  the  im- 
petuous rage  of  the  people,  they  got  together  all  the  foreign  soldiery 
and  all  others  within  the  city  that  favoured  the  tyrant's  party,  and^ 
having  eoin|)lf  ted  their  regiments,  resolved  to  fall  upon  the  rehek. 
Th>.ii  Diun  lisiributcd  the  five  thousand  arms  among  the  Syracusant 
that  were  unarmed,  and  the  rest  he  furnished  as  well  as  he  eould,  at 
arms  came  to  \iU  h^nds.  He  then  called  them  all  together,  to  a  pub- 
lic assemhty,  and  told  them,  that  he  was  come  to  restore  the  Siciliatw 
to  their  liberty;  and  to  that  end  commanded  that  such  ofEicers  should 
be  created  as  wefe  fittest  to  be  made  use  of  for  that  purpo.se,  and  for 
the  utter  ruin  of  the  tyranny:  upon  which  they  all  cried  out,  with 
one  unanimous  voice_That  Dion  and  his  brother  Megacles  should 
be  chosen  gcneials,  and  invested  with  absolute  power  and  command. 
And  so,  without  delay,  from  the  assembly  (having  first  disposed  the 
army  in  order  of  battle)  he  marched  strait  to  the  city;  and,  none  ap- 
pearing in  tlieopeii  field  to  oppose  him,  he  confidently  entered  withia 
the  walls,  and,  tlirougli  the  Acradinaf,  marched  on  into  the  forum,  and 
there  encamped,  none  daring  to  oppose  him :  for  there  were  no  fewer 
with  Dion,  in  his  army,  tlian  filty  thousand  men.  And  all  thes^ 
with  coronets  upon  their  heads,  entered  into  the  city,  led  by  Dion, 
Megacles,  and  thirty  Syracusans,  who  alone,  of  all  the  exiles  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus, were  willing  to  run  the  same  common  fate  with  thor 
fellow-citizens. 

At  this  time  the  whole  city  exchanged  slavery  for  liberty,  and  for- 
tune turned  sorrow,  the  companion  of  tyranny,  into  pompous  mirtli 
and  jollity:  and  every  house  was  full  of  sacrifices  aud  rejoicing;  and 
men  burnt  incense,  every  one  upon  his  own  altar,  thanking  the  god* 
for  what  at  present  they  enjoyed,  and  putting  up  prayers  for  a  happy 
issue  of  alTairs  for  the  time  to  come.  Then  were  heard  many  shouts 
of  joy  by  the  women  all  over  the  city,  for  their  sudden  and  unexpected 
happiness,  and  the  people  rejoicing  through  all  corners  of  the  town. 
There  was  then  neither  freeman  or  servant,  nor  any  stranger,  but  all 
were  earnest  to  see  Dion,  who,  for  his  valour  and  courage,  was  cried 
up  by  all  above  what  was  fitting  for  a  man.  And  it  was  not  alto- 
gether without  some  reason,  the  change  being  so  great,  and  so  un- 
expected :  for,  having  lived  fifty  years  ;is  slaves,  through  so  long 
A  time  they  had  almost  forgotten  what  liberty  meant;  and  now,  by 

*  The  lOiiU  of  Ibe  Adriatic  sea. 
t  One  of  thr  four  ]Hirti  ofSjriicuiCi  ibe  othcn  >rc  ilie  Iiliud,  Tjclie,  aud  Kinpotii. 
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the  valour  of  one  man^  they  were  on  a  sadden  delivered  from  their 
Calamity. 

About  this  time  Dionysius  staid  at  Caulonia  in  Italy;  but  sent  t(^ 
Pbilistus,  his  admiral^  who  was  then  with  the  fleet  about  the  Adriatic 
coasts,  and  commanded  him  to  sail  away  strait  for  Syracuse :  and^ 
l>oth  of  them  speeding  away  to  the  same  place,  Dionysius  came  ta 
Syracuse  the  seventh  day  after  the  return  of  Dion.  And  now^  think- 
ing to  put  a  trick  upon  the  Syracusans,  lie  sent  ambassadors  to 
treat  of  peace,  by  whom  he  made  use  of  many  devices,  to  per- 
suade them,  that  he  would  restore  the  democracy,  if  he  might  but 
Iiave  some  remarkable  honours  conferred  upon  him  by  the  govern-^ 
nent.  He  desired,  therefore,  that  ambassadors  might  be  sent  to  him^ 
with  whom,  calling  a  senate,  he  might  put  an  end  to  the  war. 

The  Syracusans,  having  their  expcct<itions  raised  to  so  high  a 
pitch,  scut  some  of  the  chief  of  their  citizens  to  him  as  ambassadors, 
who  had  guards  presently  put  upon  them,  and  Dionysius  one  day 
after  another  put  oif  their  audience.  In  the  mean  time,  perceiving 
that  the  Syracusans,  in  hopes  of  peace,  neglected  their  guards,  and 
were  unprepared  for  an  encounter,  he  opened  the  gates  of  the  Acro- 
polis*, in  the  Island,  and  suddenly  sallied  out  with  a  strong  and  welU 
Appointed  party. 

The  Syracusans  had  there  drawn  a  wall  from  sea  to  sea,  which  the 
Pionysians  fiercely  assaulted,  with  a  great  shout ;  and,  having  en- 
tered it,  with  the  slaughter  of  many  of  the  guard,  they  engaged  with 
the  rest  that  came  in  to  defend  it.  Dion,  therefore,  being  thus  de- 
luded, (against  the  articles  of  the  truce),  comes  down  with  a  strong 
party  to  oppose  the  enemy,  engages  them,  and  makes  a  great  slauglw 
ter  within  a  small  compass  of  ground:  for,  although  the  fight  was 
but  a  small  distance  from  the  walls  within  the  town,  yet  a  vast  num- 
ber of  men  were  got  together  within  this  little  spot;  so  that  the 
ttoutest  men  on  both  sides  were  hotly  engaged.  The  large  promises 
urged  on  the  Dionysians  on  one  side,  and  hopes  of  liberty  stirred 
Up  the  Syracusans  with  a  resolution  for  victory  on  the  other:  tho 
obstinacy,  tliercfore,  on  both  sides  being  equal,  the  fight  was  a  long 
time  doubtful;  many  fell,  and  as  many  were  wounded,  receiving  all 
their  wounds  upon  their  breasts:  for  those  that  first  led  on  coura- 
geously, died  to  prcstrve  those  that  followed;  those  that  were  next, 
covered  the  heads  of  those  that  were  tired  out  with  their  shields,  and 
valiantly  underwent  all  manner  of  dangers,  and  endured  the  utmost 
that  could  bcfal  them,  out  of  their  heat  and  zeal  to  come  oil'  con- 
querors.   But  Dion,  resolving  to  do  something  remarkable  in  thift 
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engagement,  and  that  by  his  own  valour  he  miglit  gain  tiie  day,  broke 
violently  into  the  thickest  of  his  enemies;  and,  laying  about  him 
hero-like,  hewed  down  multitudes,  and  wholly  broke  in  pieces  the 
body  of  the  mercenaries,  and  was  left  alone  standing  in  the  midst 
of  the  enemy's  troops;  and,  though  he  was  aimed  at  by  abundance  of 
darts,  received  upon  his  buckler  and  helmet,  yet,  by  the  strength  and 
goodness  of  his  arms,  he  avoided  the  danger;  but,  receiving  a  wound 
upon  his  right  arm,  (through  the  greatness  and  extremity  of  the 
pain),  he  began  to  foint,  and  was  not  far  from  falling  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy,  but  that  the  Syracusans  (highly  cenccrned  for  the 
preservation  of  their  general)  charged  in  a  full  body  upon  the  Diony- 
sians,  and,  rescuing  Dion,  (now  almost  spent),  put  the  enemy  to 
flight.  And,  the  citizens  prevailing  at  another  part  of  the  walU 
the  foreign  forces  of  the  tyrant  were  forced  to  fly  into  the  castle  in 
the  Island. 

The  Syracusans  now,  having  gained  a  glorious  victory,  and  con^ 
firmed  their  liberty  by  conquest,  set  up  a  trophy  in  defiance  of  the 
tyrant^  who^  being  thus  beaten,  and  now  perceiving  that  all  was  lost^ 
and  an  end  put  to  his  sovereignty,  fortified  the  castle  with  a  strong 
garrison;  then,  being  permitted  to  carry  off  the  dead  bodies  of  those 
that  were  slain,  to  the  number  of  eight  hundred,  he  buried  them 
honourably,  crowning  them  with  crowns  of  gold,  and  richly  clothing 
them  in  purple  robes.  By  this  extraordinary  honour  and  respect 
shewn  to  the  dead>  he  hoped  to  draw  in  others  more  readily  and 
cheerfully  to  venture  their  lives  for  the  support  of  his  principality. 
Then  he  bountifully  rewarded  them  that  had  valiantly  behaved  them- 
selves in  the  late  engagement;  and  sent  some  to  the  Syracusans^  t6 
treat  upon  terms  of  peace.  But  Dion  studied  excuses  to  delay  the 
business,  and  io  the  mean  time  finbhed  the  rest  of  the  wall  without 
any  interruption. 

Having  thus  deceived  the  enemy  with  an  expectation  of  peace,  as 
they  had  done  him  before>  he  admitted  the  ambassadors  to  audience: 
upon  which,  they  making  proposals  for  peace,  Dion  answered — ^That 
there  was  only  one  way  left  for  the  obtaining  of  a  peace,  and  that  was^ 
for  Dionysius  to  lay  down  his  government^  and  be  contented  only  with 
some  honours  to  be  conferred  upon  him.  Which  answer  the  tyrant 
taking  in  disdain,  as  haughty  and  peremptory,  he  called  a  council 
of  war,  to  consult  with  his  officers  how  he  might  be  revenged  of  the 
Syracusans. 

He  abounded  with  all  things  Except  corn,  and  was  likewise  master 
at  sea:  he  therefore  infested  the  country  with  depredations,  and,  by 
foraging,  for  some  time  got  provisions^  but  with  great  dilBculty.    At 
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length  he  sent  forth  transport-ships  and  money  to  buy  com  and  other 
provisions :  but  the  Syracusans,  though  they  had  but  few  gaUies,  yet, 
at  fit  times  and  places,  they  surprised  the  merchants,  and  a  great  [tet 
of  the  corn  that  they  imported.  And  thus  stood  the  affairs  of  Syracuse 
at  this  time. 

But  in  Greece,  Alexander,  the  tyrant  of  Pherse,  was  murdered  by  his 
wife,  a  Theban,  and  his  two  brothers,  Lycophron  and  Tisiphonos. 
They  were  at  first  in  great  repute  for  having  killed  the  tyrant;  but 
afterwards,  growing  ambitious,  and  having  hired  many  foreign  sol- 
diers, they  set  up  themselves,  and  put  to  death  many  that  were  averse 
to  their  designs;  and,  having  got  together  a  strong  party,  they  kept 
the  sovereignty  by  force  of  arms. 

jBut  the  Aleuadae,  (as  they  are  called),  persons  famous  for  the  no- 
bleness of  their  birth,  conspired  to  oppose  the  tyrants;  but,  not  beioi^ 
able  to  perfect  so  great  an  undertaking  of  themselves,  they  procured 
the  assistance  of  Philip,  king  of  Macedon,  who  marched  into  Thes- 
saly,  subdued  the  tyrants,  and  restored  the  cities  to  their  liberty,  and 
carried  himself  with  the  greatest  demonstrations  of  kindness  imagin- 
able towards  the  Thessatians;  so  that  ever  after,  in  all  his  wars,  not 
only  he,  but  his  son  Alexander,  had  them  to  be  their  constant  friends 
and  confederates. 

Among  the  writers,  Demophilus,  the  son  of  Ephorus  the  historian^ 
(who  continued  the  history  of  the  Sacred  War,  left  imperfect  by  his 
father),  began  at  the  time  when  the  temple  of  Delphos  was  seized 
and  robbed  by  Philomclus  the  Phocian. 

That  war  continued  eleven  years,  till  such  time  as  the  sacrilegious 
robbers  of  that  temple  were  miserably  destroyed. 

Callbthenes  likewise  comprehended  in  ten  books  the  affairs  of  the 
Grecians,  bringing  down  his  history,  in  a  continued  thread,  to  the 
spoiling  of  the  temple  by  the  wickedness  of  Philomelus:  and  Dyillus 
the  Athenian  begins  his  history  from  this  sacrilege,  and  gives  an  ac« 
count  of  the  affairs  of  Greece  and  Sicily  in  those  times^  in  sevetf* 
teen  books. 
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lie^first  rite  of  the  Brutii  in  ItaUf,  Diottysitis's  admiral  invadet 
the  Lemtines.  jf^ht  at  sea  between  Heraclides  and  Philittutj 
admirals,  the  one  of  XHom/sius,  the  other  of  Dion,  olfaction  in 
Syracuse.  Dion  leaves  the  Syracusant.  Their  sad  conditicat. 
Believed  by  Dion. 

WHEN  Elpinas  bore  tiie  chief  mugistracy  of  Atliens,  and  Marcos 
Fopilius  Leenas,  and  Cneius  Manlius  Imperiosus,  were  invested 
with  the  consular  dignity  at  Rome,  the  hundred  and  sixth  Olym- 
piad was  celebrated,  m  which  Poms,  of  Malin,  was  crowned  with 
victory. 

In  Itdy,  a  promiscuous  multitude  got  together  about  Lucania  from 
several  parts  of  the  country,  most  of  them  servants  that  had  mn  away 
from  their  masters.  At  first  they  employed  themselves  in  robbing 
and  stesliug,  and  presently,  by  a  common  practice  of  skulking  in  the 
fields,  and  making  incursions,  they  learnt  the  use  and  exercise  of 
martial  discipline  and  feats  of  war;  and,  prevailing  in  sercnil  en- 
counters against  the  inhabitants,  tliey  increased  to  a  vast  body  and 
number  of  men. 

In  the  first  place  they  took  and  plundered  the  city  of  Trojana; 
then,  seizing  upon  Arpinnm  and  Thurium,  and  many.other  cities,  they 
formed  themselves  into  a  commonwealth}  and,  because  they  hod 
many  of  them  been  servants,  they  assumed  the  name  of  Brutii*.  And 
thus  the  nation  of  the  Brutii  grew  up  in  Italy. 

At  this  time  in  Sicily,  Philistus,  Diouysius's  general,  sailed  to 
Khegium,  and  transported  above  five  hundred  horse  to  Syracuse; 
and,  joining  to  these  a  greater  body  of  horse,  and  two  thousand  foot, 
he  invaded  the  Leontines,  w)io  had  f&lleu  ofi'  from  Dionysiiis.  Sur- 
prising, therefore,  the  walls  secretly  in  the  night,  he  possessed  himself 
of  part  of  the  city ;  upon  which  there  was  a  hot  engagement,  and,  by 
the  help  of  the  Syracusans,  who  came  to  the  aid  of  the  Leonttnes, 
Philistus,  overj)Owered  with  numbers,  was  forced  out  ngain. 

In  the  mean  time  Heraclides,  Dion's  admiral,  being  left  in  Pelo- 
.  i^onnesus,  and  hindered  by  storms  and  contrary  winds,  (so  that  he 
could  not  arrive  at  Sicily  time  enough  to  be  assistant  to  Dion  in  his 
return  into  his  country,  and  to  be  helpful  in  rescuing  the  Syracusans 
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from  ftliivcry),  arrived  at  length,  with  twenty  sail  of  gallies,  and  fif- 
teen hundred  soldiers;  who,  heing  a  man  of  noble  birth  and  of  great 
ehU'tttii,  and  judged  worthy  of  so  great  a  trust,  he  was  declared  admiral 
by  thf;  SynintaaiiH,  and  he  and  Dion,  joining  head  and  hand  together, 
tnan;ij;<;d  iUt:  wiir  against  Dionysius. 

Alioui  the  sauR*  lime  Philistus,  being  made  lord-high-admiral  by 
Ditfuyniusy  and  having  a  fleet  of  sixty  sail,  well  provided,  entered  the 
lifcU  in  ft  nra-light  with  the  Syraeusaus,  who  had  a  navy  not  fewer  ia 
tiumluT  iliiin  thr  Dlonysians,  Whereupon  there  was  a  sharp  fight, 
in  whi<'h  tlnr  v.-ilour  of  IMiilistus  at  the  first  prevailed;  but  at  length, 
bf'ing  Nurrouiidrd  l)y  the  enemy,  the  Syracusans  from  all  parts  making 
it  ihi^ir  gri*at  business  to  take  him  alive,  he,  to  avoid  the  disgrace  and 
misery  usually  attendant  on  a  state  of  captivity,  killed  himself,  after 
he  hud  itervcd  the  tyrant  to  the  utmost  of  his  })ower,  and  had  signa- 
lized his  faithfulness  lihove  all  the  rest,  and  chiefest  of  his  friends* 
'i*lir  Syraciisnns,  l)eing  victors,  drew  the  mangled  body  of  Philistus 
tlirougli  the  whole  city,  and  at  length  cast  it  out  in  the  open  air^ 
without  burial. 

J)ii)nysius,  having  now  lost  the  most  valiant  of  all  his  friends,  and 
knowing  not  where  to  find  another  fit  for  the  place,  sent  ambassadors 
to  Dion,  with  fin  dHer  at  first  of  half  the  kingdom,  and  presently  after 
rouAented  to  i;ivi*  up  the  whole.  But,  when  Dion  answered...Tbat 
it  was  but  just  he  should  surrender  the  castle  to  the  Syracusans,  upou 
liiiving  only  some  nionry,  and  some  marks  of  honour  conferred  up- 
till  liiin,  till*  tyrant  hereupon  said  .—.lie  was  ready  to  deliver  up  the 
ciiith!  to  tin*  jirople,  uiM)n  condition  that  he  and  the  mercenaries, 
with  all  the  trra.suiv  they  had  got,  might  pass  over  to  Italy.  Dion's 
iidvice  was,  that  the  terms  should  be  accepted:  but  the  people,  being 
wioiiglit  over  to  a  contrary  opinion  by  the  importunate  orators,  op-> 
|)(i«i('(l  Dion,  lor  that  they  doubted  not  but  to  take  the  castle  by  storm^ 
Diiiuysius  hereupon  committed  the  custody  of  the  castle  to  the 
htoutest  of  the  mercenaries;  but  he  himself,  having  brought  aboard 
III!  his  treasures  and  household  goods,  without  being  discovered,  set 
sail,  and  landed  in  Italy, 

In  the  mean  time  the  Syracusans  were  divided  into  factions,  while 
some  were  for  Ileraclides  to  have  the  chief  command  of  the  army, 
and  likewise  the  sovereign  power,  because  he  was  judged  a  person 
that  was  not  ambitious  of  the  tyranny;  but  others  were  for  intrusting 
the  c|)ief  power  and  authority  in  the  liands  of  Dion.  Moreover,  there 
were  great  arrears  due  to  the  soldiers  that  came  out  of  Peloponnesus 
to  tiie  assistance  of  the  Syracusans.  The  city,  therefore,  being  very 
liAV  in  money,  and  the  soldiers  defrauded  of  their  pay,  they  gathered 
theiuseiv:.s  ii;to  z  body,  being  three  thousand  valiant  men,  all  old 
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and  eipen  soldiers,  far  excelling  the  Syracusaos  in  courage:  these 
exhorted  Dion  to  go  along  with  theoi,  and  leave  the  Syracusans,  that 
they  might  be  revenged  of  them  in  due  time  as  a  commoa  enemy; 
which  he  at  fint  refused;  bnt  tlie  exigeocy  of  af&in  requiring  it,  he 
at  length  took  upon  liim  t)ie  command  of  the  foreigners,  and  joinio|; 
himself  to  them,  marched  to  the  Leontines :  but  tlie  Syracusans  get- 
ting into  i  body,  pursued  'he  mercenaries,  and  engaged  them  in  their 
march,  but  were  forced  to  retire,  with  the  loss  of  a  great  number  of 
tij«r  fellow  dtizcns. 

But  Dion,  though  he  had  obtained  a  great  victory,  yet  he  wtt 
willing  to  forget  the  injuries  offered  him  by  the  Syracusans.  Foe 
when  they  sent  a  trumpet  to  him  to  hare  liberty  to  carry  off  the 
bodies  of  the  dead,  he  not  only  agreed  to  that,  but  freely  discharged 
many  prisoners  without  run^om.  For  many,  when  they  were  on  the 
pmnt  of  being  knocked  on  the  head  in  the  pursuit,  declared  thej 
were  favourers  of  Dion's  party;  and  by  that  means  escaped  present 
death. 

Afterwards  Dionysius  sent  Nypsius,  a  citizen  of  Naples,  a  valiant 
and  expert  soldier,  as  his  general,  and  with  him  transport-shipt 
laden  with  corn  and  other  provisions,  who,  departing  from  Ijocris, 
made  strait  for  Syracuse. 

Id  the  mean  time,  the  garrison-soldiers  of  the  tyrant,  in  the  castl^ 
though  they  were  then  driven  to  the  utmost  extremity  for  want  of 
bread,  yet  endured  famine  for  some  lime  with  great  resolution.  But 
at  length  nature  yielding  to  necessity,  and  having  no  prospect  of 
relief  any  other  way,  they  called  a  council  of  war  in  the  night,  and 
resolved  to  surrender  the  castle  and  themselves  to  the  Syracusans  the 
next  day.  Night  therefore  being  now  ended,  the  mercenaries  sent 
trumpets  to  treat  for  peace,  which  was  uo  sooner  done,  but  presently 
Kypsius,  at  spring  of  day,  arrives  with  the  fleet,  and  anchored  in  the 
port  of  Arethusa*.  Whereupon  their  present  necessities  were  sud- 
denly changed  into  large  and  plentiful  supplies  of  all  sorts  of  provi- 
sions. Then  the  general,  having  landed  his  men,  called  a  council  of 
war,  and  in  an  oration  suitable  for  the  occasion,  so  spoke  to  them, 
that  he  wrought  them  to  a  resolution  cheerfully  to  undergo  all  future 
hardships  to  the  utmost  extremity.  And  thus  the  Acropolis,  ready 
to  be  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  Syracusans,  uas  unexpectedly 
preserved.  Hereupon  the  Syracusans  with  all  speed  manned  oa 
many  gallies  as  lliey  bad  at  hand,  and  suddenly  attacked  the  enemy, 
while  they  were  discharging  their  vessels  of  their  com  and  provisions : 
and  although  this  incorsion  was  sudden  and  unexpected,  aud  that  the 

*  A  ronntaiii  ctlled  Areibiua,  new  SjrtMMC 
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garrison  in  the  castle  opposed  the  enemy's  galleys  in  a  tumultuons 
and  disorderly  manner,  yet  it  came  to  a  formal  sea  fight,  in  which  the 
Syracusans  got  the  victory,  and  sunk  some  of  the  enemy's  ships, 
took  others,  and  forced  the  rest  to  the  shore.  Being  encouraged  with 
this  success,  they  offered  to  the  gods  abundance  of  sacrifices  for  the 
victory :  but  giving  themselves  in  the  mean  time  to  quaffing  and 
drinking,  and  likewise  slighting  them  in  the  castle  as  a  beaten  enemy, 
they  were  careless  in  their  guards:  so  that  Nypsius,  desirous  to  re- 
pair his  late  loss  by  a  new  engagement,  orders  a  select  body  of  his 
men  tn  the  night,  and  suddenly  assaults  the  wall  lately  built;  and 
finding  the  guard,  through  overmuch  confidence,  and  their  surfeiting 
and  drunkenness,  fallen  fast  asleep,  set  scaling  ladders  (made  for  the 
purpose)  to  the  walls;  by  which  means  some  of  the  stoutest  fellows 
c»f  the  garrison  mounted  the  wall,  killed  the  centiuels,  and  opened 
the  gates*  This  sudden  assault  being  made  upon  the  city>  the  Syra* 
cusan  commanders,  not  yet  recovered  of  their  drunken  fit,  endea- 
voured to  help  their  fellows  as  well  as  they  could.  But  through  their 
wine  nrtt  knowing  how  to  use  their  hands,  some  were  knocked  on  the 
head,  arul  otiicrs  took  to  their  heels.  And  now  the  city  being  taken, 
and  almost  all  tlie  soldiers  issued  out  of  the  castle,  and  entered 
within  the  walls,  and  the  citizens,  by  reason  of  this  sudden  and  un- 
expected surprise,  and  tlte  confusion  that  was  amongst  them,  being^ 
even  at  their  wits  end,  all  places  were  fiUod  with  slaughter  and 
destruction:  for  the  tyrant^s  soldiers  being  above  ten  thousand 
men,  and  in  good  order  and  discipline,  none  were  able  to  withstand 
them,  but  through  fear  and  confusion,  and  the  disorder  of  an 
ungovernable  multitude,  through  want  of  officers,  all  went  to  wreck. 
When  they  came  into  the  forum,  being  now  conquerors,  they  pre-« 
scntly  rushed  into  the  houses,  and  ransacked  and  plundered  to  a  vast 
amount,  and  made  captive  a  great  multitude  of  women,  children,  and 
servants.  In  the  strait  and  narrow  passages,  and  some  other  places, 
the  Syracusans  made  resistance,  and  never  ceased  fighting;  multi- 
tudes being  killed,  and  as  many  wounded.  And  even  all  the  night 
long  they  killed  one  another  as  they  happened  to  meet  in  the  dark; 
so  that  every  part  of  the  city  was  covered  and  strewed  with  dead 
carcases. 

As  soon  as  it  was  day,  the  light  discovered  the  greatness  (tf  the 
calamity  and  misery.  The  citizens  having  now  no  means  left  to  be 
delivered,  but  by  the  aid  and  assistance  of  Dion,  sent  forth  some 
horsemen  with  all  speed  to  the  city  of  the  Leontines,  earnestly  to 
entreat  him  that  he  would  not  suffer  the  country  to  be  a  prey  to  the 
enemy,  but  that  he  would  pardon  their  former  miscarriages,  and 
Commiserate  them  in  their  present  distress,  and  relieve  and  raisQ 
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Up  their  country  from  that  low  and  despicable  conditiaa  la  whidi 
ibey  then  were. 

Dion,  who  was  a  man  of  a  brave  spirit,  and  had  a  soul  well  prin- 
cipled with  the  rudiments  of  philosophy,  and  so  was  mild,  and  easy 
to  be  perauaded,  remembered  not  the  former  injuries  of  the  citizena, 
but  hired  his  soldiers  to  march  away  to  the  expedition,  and  with  these 
Ik  made  a  smft  march  to  Syracuse,  and  came  to  the  Hexapylum*. 
^Riere  I>e  drew  up  his  army,  and  marched  forward  with  all  speed; 
And  there  met  him  above  ten  thousand  women  and  children,  and  old 
people,  who  fled  oat  of  the  city,  who  all  prostrated  themselves  at  his 
iec^  and  beseeched  him  with  tears  that  he  would  rescue  then  from 
tiidr  wretched  and  miserable  condition.  The  soldiers  of  the  eastle 
faaving  now  accomplished  what  they  aimed  at,  after  they  bad  phm- 
dered  all  the  houses  about  the  forum,  set  them  on  (ire,  and  them 
breaking  into  the  rest,  made  a  prey  of  all  they  found  in  tliem,  at 
which  veiy  nick  of  time,  in  the  very  height  of  their  rapines,  Dion 
forcing  into  the  city  in  many  places  at  once,  sets  upon  the  ettemy, 
DDw  tuga  tn  plundering,  and  killed  all  be  met  as  they  were  earrytng 
•way  all  sorts  of  liousehold  goods  bundled  opon  -their  shotthkrs. 
For  coming  upon  them  on  a  sudden,  as  they  were  scattered  here 
and  there,  brining  away  their  prey,  they  were  all  easily  iuxicked  o* 
the  bead.  After  four  Aousaod  and  upwards  were  slain,  some  in  riie 
faoasea,  and  others  in  the  streeu  and  highways,  the  rest  ied  into 
the  castle,  and  shut  the  gates  upon  them,  and  so  escaped. 

Dioo,  when  he  had  performed  this  exploit,  (the  most  glorious  tt 
Viy  ever  before  done) ,  quenched  the  fire,  and  so  preserved  the  hoBcn 
that  were  all  in  Sames,  and  firmly  repaired  the  wail  that  frsnted 
the  castle;  and  thus  by  one  and  the  same  piece  of  work,  he  both 
defended  the  city,  and  straitened  the  garrison  within  the  Acropolis. 
Then  he  cleansed  (he  town  of  the  dead  bodies,  erected  a  trophy,  aal 
yaerificed  to  the  gods  for  the  deliverance  of  his  country. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  people,  to  testify  their  gratitude  to  Dion, 
called  a  general  assembly,  and  by  an  unanimous  vote  made  bint  chief 
governor,  with  full  and  absolute  power,  and  conferred  upon  him  the 
tumours  due  to  a  demigod. 

Afterwards,  agreeahle  to  tlie  glory  of  his  other  actions,  he  freely 
pardoned  all  tliat  had  maliciously  injured  him,  and,  by  his  frequent 
admonitions,  brought  the  people  to  mutual  peace  and  concord; 
for  all  the  citizens  of  all  ranks  and  degrees  highly  liotioured  and 
applauded  him,  as  tlicir  gnu  benefactor,  and  as  (he  only  saviuuc 
of  their  country. 

•  Tlie  lit  jalM  M  <:»Ht4. 
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CHAP.  V. 

The  continuance  of  the  Social  War.  Iphicrates  and  Timotheus 
joined  admirals  with  Chares,  by  the  Athenians.     Iphicrates  and 

Thnotheus  accused  by  C/iares^  imd  fined  and  removed.  Chares 
Joins  with  Pharnahazusy  and  routs  the  Persians.     The  end  of 

the  Social  War.,    Philip  subdues  the  confederates. 

IN  Greece  the  Social  War  growing  on  apace,  wherein  the  Chians^ 
RhodianSy  Coians,  and  Byzantines,  joined  together  against  the  Athe^ 
nians,  great  preparations  were  made  on  both  sides  to  decide  the 
quarrel  by  a  sea  fight.  The  Athenians,  though  they  had  rigged  out 
a  fleet  of  sixty  sail,  under  the  command  of  Chares,  yet  they  sent  forth 
others,  for  the  further  strengthening  of  them  that  were  employed 
before,  under  the  command  of  two  of  the  most  eminent  of  their  citi- 
zens, Iphicrates  and  Timotheus,  who  were  invested  in  equal  power  of 
command  with  Chares,  to  carry  on  the  war  against  their  rebellious 
confederates. 

On  the  other  side,  the  Chians,  Rhodians,  and  Byzantines,  being 
furnished  with  an  hundred  sail  from  their  confederates,  waste  and 
spoil  the  islands  Imbros  and  Lcm'nos,  belonging  to  the  Athenians: 
thence  they  made  for  Samos  with  a  great  army,  and  harassed  the 
country,  and  besieged  the  city  both  by  sea  and  land.  Many  other 
islands,  likewise,  under  the  government  of  the  Athenians,  they  wasted 
and  spoiled^  and  by  that  means  amassed  a  treasure  for  carrying  on 
the  war. 

The  Athenian  generals,  therefore,  joining  their  forces,  resolved  in 
the  first  place  to  besiege  Byzantium :  but  the  Chians  and  their  con-^ 
federates  raising  their  siege  at  Samos,  and  preparing  to  relieve 
Byzantium,  the  fleets  on  both  sides  met  in  the  Hellespont.    And 
now,  just  as  they  were  ready  to  engage,  there  arose  suddenly  a  violent 
tempest,  which  prevented  their  design.     However,  Chares  was  re* 
solved  to  fight,  though  Nature  herself,  with  the  wind  and  seas,  con- 
spired against  him;  but  Iphicrates  and  Timotheus,  by  reason  of  the 
storm,  refused.     Chares  (attesting  the  faithfulness  of  the  soldiers) 
accused  his  colleagues  of  treason,  and  wrote  letters  to  the  people  of 
Athens,  whereby  he  informed  them  that  thc^y  declined  fighting  pur*- 
posely  out  of  design ;  at  which  the  people  wore  so  incensed,  that  they 
condemned  them  hotii;  and  having  fined  them  in  many  talents,  re«> 
Yoked  tl.e'.r  commissions. 
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Chares  now  having  the  sole  command  of  the  fleet,  designing  to 
firee  the  Athenians  from  charge  and  expense,  cooimitted  a  very  tanh 
■d.  Pliarnabazus  had  levolted  from  the  king,  and  was  tiow  ready  to 
engage^  with  a  very  small  farce,  the  Persian  lord- lieutenants,  who 
had  ID  their  army  seventy  thousand  meti:  Chares  joins  this  man  with 
all  his  forces,  so  that  they  totally  routed  the  king's  troops :  and 
niarnabazus,  in  gratitude  for  the  service^  gave  him  as  much  money 
e  was  sufHcient  to  poy  all  his  soldiers,  lliis  act  of  Chares  was  at 
firat  very  grateful  and  acceptable  to  the  Athenians;  but  when  the 
king,  by  his  ambassadors,  complained  uf  the  injury  done  him  by 
Chares,  they  altogether  changed  their  notes,  and  were  as  far  the  other 
way:  for  a  rumour  was  spread  abroad,  that  the  kiDg  had  promised 
three  hundred  sail  for  the  aid  and  assistance  of  the  enemies  of  the  A- 
tbetiians:  upon  which  the  people  were  so  terrified,  that  they  decreed 
to  adjust  matters  with  the  revoliers;  and  finding  them  as  willing  to 
embrace  terms  of  peace  as  themselves,  the  business  was  easily  com- 
posed. And  this  was  the  end  of  the  Social  War,  after  It  had  continued 
four  years. 

In  the  mean  time,  in  Macedonia,  three  kings,  that  is  to  say,  of 
Thrace,  the  Pseones,  and  the  Illyrinns,  confederated  against  Philip. 
ITiese  princes,  being  borderers  upon  the  Macedonians,  could  not 
brook,  without  envy,  his  growing  power:  and  though  they  had 
lormerly  experienced  tliat  they  were  not  his  equal  match  singly, 
(being  not  long  before  conquered  by  him),  yet  by  joining  their 
forces  together,  they  confidently  concluded  that  they  should  be 
able  to  deal  with  him.  But  Philip  coming  suddenly  upon  them, 
while  they  were  raising  their  forces,  and  as  yet  without  any  formed 
troops  being  in  readiness,  in  this  surprise  he  brolic  them  in  pieces^ 
and  obli^d  them  to  yield  to  the  yoke  of  the  Macedoniau  kingdom. 
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CHAR  VI. 

The  beginning  of  the  Sacred  or  Phocian  war.  Philomelus  seizes 
the  temple  at  Delphos,  after  he  had  routed  the  Locrimif.  HtMa 
t/ie  oracle  at  Detphos  wa^  first  discovered;  and  the  beginning 
of  t/ie  Tripod.  Tlie  At/ienians  and  otiiers  join  with  PhUor' 
melus. 

AFTER  Callistratus  was  created  arehon  at  Athens,  and  MaDCUS 
Fabius  and  Caius  Plot! us  consuls  of  Rome,  the  war  called  the  Sacred 
War  broke  forth,  which  continued  nine  years:  for  Philomelua  the 
Phocian,  (inferior  to  none  in  impudence  and  wickedness),  liaviog 
seized  the  temple  at  Delphos,  occasioned  the  Sacred  War,  on  the  ac« 
count  following: 

After  the  Lacedemonians  were  routed  by  the  Tlicbans  at  the 
battle  of  Leuctra,  the  Thcbans  made  great  complaints  against  them 
in  the  court  of  the  Amphictyons,  for  their  seizing  of  Cadmea» 
upon  which  they  were  adjudged  to  pay  to  them  a  great  sum  of 
money.  The  Phocians,  likewise,  were  accused  and  condemned  by 
the  same  court,  to  pay  many  talents  to  the  use  of  the  oracle  at 
Delphos,  because  they  had  intruded  into  a  large  piece  of  land> 
called  Cirrha,  which  belonged  to  the  oracle>  and  had  tilled  and 
ploughed  it. 

But  the  mulct  being  neglected  to  be  paid,  the  Hieromemones* 
accused  the  Phocians  in  the  senate  of  the  Amphictyons,  and  prayed 
them,  if  the  money  were  not  paid,  that  the  lands  of  the  sacrilegious 
persons  might  be  confiscated,  and  devoted  to  the  deity.  They  re- 
required,  likewise,  that  the  others  who  were  condemned  (among 
whom  were  the  Lacedaemonians)  should  pay  what  was  due  upon  that 
account;  and  prayed,  that  unless  they  observed  what  was  so  ordered^ 
that  they  should  be  prosecuted  as  hateful  enemies  by  all  the  Grecians. 
This  decree  of  the  Amphictyons  being  ratified  and  approved  of  by  all 
the  Greeks,  the  country  of  the  Phocians  was  upon  the  point  of  being 
devoted  to  those  sacred  uses.     Philomelus,  who  was  in  the  greatest 

esteem  at  that  time  amongst  them,  told  the  people ^^Phat  the  fine 

was  so  excessive,  that  it  could  not  possibly  be  paid ;  and  to  suffer 
their  country  to  be  sacrificed,  it  would  not  only  argue  them  to  be 
cowardly  and  poor-spirited,  but  ]>e  dangerous  to  that  degree,  that  it 
would  tend  to  the  utter  ruin  of  them  and  their  families :  and  he  di4 

*  The  ]>riest9  and  oi)ic«rs  uf  ihc  temple. 
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fall  lie  could  to  make  it  out,  that  the  decree  of  the  Amphictyuns  was 
most  unjust,  and  highly  injurious,  innsmuch  as  for  a  Htilc  and  incon- 
siderable spot  of  land,  they  had  imposed  a  mulct  far  exceeding  the 
proportion  and  merit  of  the  offence;  and  therefore  advised  them  to 
rescind  the  decree ;  and  that  (here  were  reasons  sufficient  to  justify 
their  so  doing:  and  among  others  he  alledged,  that  heretofore  the 
oracle  was  under  their  power  and  protection ;  and  cited  the  verses  of 
Homer,  the  most  antient  and  famous  of  all  the  poets,  as  a  witness 
of  the  truth  of  what  ]ie  said,  who  speaks  to  this  effect ; 
Epiitropbos  tiid  Scliediui  did  corainand 
{tphitus'  vaJiant  aoni)  the  Phociin  ttiad, 
WhoCypiii)  and  Fidio  tilt'd.  Oplb. 

Therefore  the  contest  is  to  be  for  the  custody  and  patronage  of  the 
temple,  wliicb  he  said  belonged  to  the  ancestors  of  the  Phocians ;  and 
that  if  they  would  commit  to  him  the  absolute  power,  as  chief  com- 
mander  in  this  affiiir,  he  promised  to  manage  it  with  the  utmost  care 
and  dexterity. 

Upon  which,  the  Phocians  (out  of  fear  of  the  mulct  imposed  upon 
them)  created  Philomelas  sole  and  absolute  general.  Hereupon 
Philumclus  diligently  pursued  the  performance  of  his  promise;  and 
to  that  end  presently  made  a  journey  to  Sparta,  and  had  private 
conference  concerning  the  business  with  Archidamus,  king  of  the 
Jjacediemonians,  alledging,  that  it  was  as  much  the  interest  and 
concern  of  Archldamus,  as  his,  to  have  the  deerees  of  the  Amphic* 
tyons  rescinded;  for  that  the  Amphictyons  had  likewise  unjustly 
injured  the  Lacedaemonians  by  giving  judgment  against  them.  He 
thereu])on  discovered  to  him  his  design  of  seining  upon  the  temple 
at  Delphos ;  and  that  if  he  prevailed  in  bringing  the  oracle  under  his 
care  and  patronage,  he  would  annul  all  the  decrees  of  the  Amphic- 
tyons. Archidamus  approved  well  of  what  he  said;  but  for  the 
present  would  not  appear  openly  to  be  aiding  in  the  matter,  but 
assured  him  that  he  would  join  in  all  things  privately,  in  supplying 
him  with  money,  and  mercenary  soldiers.  Philomelus  then  having 
received  from  htm  fifteen  talents,  and  adding  as  many  more  of  his 
own,  raised  soldiers  from  all  parts :  a  thousand  he  listed  from  among 
the  I'liocians,  whom  he  called  Peltastatcs*.  And  after  he  had  col- 
lected a  considerable  force,  he  attacked  the  temple  i  some  of  the 
Pelphians,  called  Thracidas,  opposed  liim;  but  those  he  slew,  and 
gave  up  all  they  had  as  plunder  to  the  soldiers.  He  commanded  the 
rest  (whom  he  perceived  to  be  in  no  small  fright)  to  he  of  goo4 
^■ouiagc,  for  they  should  suffer  no  prejudice, 

*  TboM  wbo  c'nied  ibott  iLietd^ 
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And  now  the  report  of  the  seizing  the  temple  was  spread  far  and 
near;  upon  which  the  Locrians,  who  were  next  borderers,  marched 
against  Philomelus  with  a  considerable  army^  and  fought  him  near 
Delphos,  but  were  routed;  and,  after  a  great  slaughter  made  amongst 
them^  tied  back  to  their  own  country. 

Philomelus^  puffed  up  with  this  victory,  cut  the  decrees  of  the 
Amphictyons  out  of  the  pillars,  and  destroyed  all  the  records  con- 
cerning them  that  were  condemned.  In  the  mean  time^  he  caused 
reports  to  be  spread  abroad  in  every  place^  that  he  neither  designed  to 
rob  the  temple,  nor  commit  any  other  mischief,  but  only  to  recover 
an  antient  right  descended  to  them  from  their  ancestors;  and  to  that 
end  had  a  desire  to  make  void  the  unjust  decrees  of  the  Amphictyons^ 
and  so  to  defend  the  antient  laws  of  the  Phocians.  But  the  Bceotians^ 
asscmlilt'd  in  council^  made  a  decree  to  relieve  the  temple^  and  forth- 
with raised  an  army, 

Philumehis  in  the  mean  time  drew  a  wall  round  the  temple,  and 
raised  many  soldiers,  and  added  to  their  pay  half  as  much  more  as 
their  due  amouiited  unto;  and,  making  choice  of  the  best  soldiers 
among  the  Phocians,  he  enrolled  them,  and,  in  a  short  time,  got  to^ 
gether  so  great  an  army,  as  amounted  to  no  less  than  iive  thousand 
men:  so  that,  possessing  himself  of  all  the  passages  toDelphos,  he 
became  formidable  to  his  enemies.  Then,  marching  into  the  terri- 
tories of  the  L<ocrians,  he  wasted  a  great  part  of  the  country,  and  at 
length  encamped  near  a  river  that  ran  close  by  a  very  strong  fortj 
which  he  besieged ;  but,  after  some  assaults,  not  being  able  to  take 
it,  he  raised  the  siege,  and  engaged  with  the  Locrians,  in  which  be 
lost  twenty  of  his  men,  whose  bodies  not  being  able  to  recover  by 
force,  he  sent  a  trumpeter  to  have  them  delivered. 

I'he  Locrians  denied  the  bodies,  and  made  answer.,^That  there  was 
9  general  law  anigng  all  the  Grecians,  that  sacrilegious  persons  should 
be  cast  forth,  and  not  allowed  any  burial.  Highly  provoked  at  this 
repulse,  he  fought  again  with  the  Locrians,  and,  with  great  valour 
and  resolution,  slaughtered  some  of  his  enemies,  and  possessed  him-p 
self  of  their  bodies;  and  so  forced  the  Locrians,  in  exchange,  to  de-^ 
liver  the  dead. 

And  now,  being  master  of  the  field,  he  ranged  up  and  down,  and 
wasted  the  country  of  {ipcris;  and,  loading  his  soldiers  with  plunder^ 
returned  to  Delphos. 

Afterwards,  desiring  to  know  from  the  oracle  what  would  be  the 
Issue  of  the  war,  he  forced  Pythia  the  prophetess  to  ascend  the  tri- 
pod, and  give  him  an  answer.  Since  mention  is  here  made  of  the 
tripod,  I  conceive  it  not  unseasonable  to  give  an  account  of  what  has 
beea  handed  down  to  us  concerning  it  from  antient  times.    It  is  re* 


•.  .•  •••  •••  • 
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ported,  thit  this  cnuic  was  first  discovered  by  some  goats;  for  which 
reason  such  creatures  are  most  commonly  sacrificed  by  the  Delphians, 
vrhen  they  come  to  consult  the  oracle.     The  discovery  is  related  ia 

this  manner ^There  was  an' opening  or  gulph  in  the  earth  in  that 

place,  now  called  "  Adytum  of  the  Temple;"  about  this  the  goats 
straggled  as  they  were  feeding:  for  at  that  time  they  of  Delphos  had 
no  religious  regard  to  the  place.  It  often  happened  that  when  any 
goat  came  near  to  the  gulph,  and  looked  down,  it  would  fall  a-leaping 
and  dancing  in  a  wonderful  manner,  and  make  un  unusual  noise,  far 
different  from  that  at  other  times.  A  shepherd  wondering  at  the  no- 
velty  of  the  tiling,  drew  towards  the  place  to  learn  what  might  be  the 
cause;  and  looking  down,  he  acted  the  same  part  with  the  goats: 
for  as  they  were  moved  and  acted  upon  as  by  some  enthusiasm,  so 
he  likewise  was  inspired  with  a  spirit  of  prophecy.  The  news  pre- 
sently spreading  abroad  among  the  inhabitants,  how  wonderfully  they 
ivere  affected  that  looked  down  into  the  chasm,  many  flocked  to  the 
place,  and  out  of  curiosity  made  experiments;  and  as  many  as  came 
near,  were  always  acted  upon  with  a  spirit  of  divination.  For  these 
reasons,  the  place  was  accounted  the  residence  of  some  oracle:  for 
some  time,  therefore,  it  was  a  practice,  that  those  who  had  a  desire 
to  know  future  events,  would  approach  to  this  den,  and  there  return 
answers  of  things  that  were  to  come  one  to  another.  But  whereat  * 
many,  through  an  excess  and  transport  of  mind,  would  leap  into  the 
gulph,  and  so  were  never  more  seen,  it  was  judged  advisable  by 
the  inhabitants,  to  avoid  the  like  danger  for  the  future,  that  some 
one  woman  should  be  consecrated  prophetess,  and  that  by  her  the 
answer  of  the  oracle  should  be  delivered;  and  that  an  engine  should 
be  made  for  her,  whereon  she  might  sit;  and  by  that  means  be  in- 
spired without  any  danger,  and  give  answers  to  them  who  consulted 
her  concerning  future  events. 

This  machine  had  three  feet,  from  whence  it  was  called  the  Tri- 
pod, whose  figure  and  shape  almost  all  the  tripods  of  brass  made  to 
this  day  are  formed  to  imitate.  But  sufficient,  we  conceive,  is  said 
concerning  the  manner  of  discovering  the  seat  of  the  oracle,  and  for 
what  reasons  the  tripod  was  made. 

It  is  reported,  that  at  the  first,  virgins  were  assigned  to  this  office, 
because,  in  their  nature,  they  are  more  pure  and  harmless,  and  of 
the  same  sex  with  Diana;  and  besides,  as  they  were  judged  fittest  to 
keep  the  secrets  of  the  oracle.  But  it  is  said,  that  of  latter  times  one 
Thessalus  Echecrates,  coming  to  the  oracle,  upon  sight  of  the  vir^n 
prophetess,  for  her  admirable  beauty,  fell  in  love  with  her,  and  ra- 
vished her;  which  wicked  act  caused  the  Delphians  to  make  a  law^ 
That  no  young  virgin  for  the  future^  but  a  grave  woman  of  fifty  years 
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of  age  (in  a  virgin's  dress,  to  keep  up  the  memory  of  the  antiem 
inodo  in  divination)  should  preside^  and  return  the  answers.  These 
are  the  old  fabulous  stories  that  are  told  concerning  the  first  discovery 
of  the  oracle. 

But  to  return  to  the  acts  of  Philomelus;  who,  being  now  lord  ct 
the  temple,  commanded  Pythia  to  answer  him  from  the  tripod,  nc^ 
oording  to  the  antient  rite  and  custom  of  the  country.    When  the 

prophetess  answered  him,  saying ^This  is  the  custom  of  the  coun* 

try;  he  commanded  her,  with  threats,  to  ascend  the  tripod:  where* 
upon  she,  submitting  by  force  to  the  authority  of  the  imposer,  an*^ 
awered  him^JTIiat  it  was  lawful  for  him  to  do  what  he  pleased.  At 
which  he  was  very  jocund,  and  said  he  had  received  an  answer  fit  for 
bit  purpose;  and  thereupon  presently  caused  the  answer  to  be  re- 
corded, and  exposed  to  be  T&dd ;  that  so  it  might  be  evident  to  all^ 
that  the  god  had  given  him  liberty  to  do  what  he  pleased.  Then  he 
called  a  general  assembly,  and  rehearsed  to  them  the  divine  oracle^ 
and  desired  them  all  to  he  faithful  and  courageous;  and  then  betook 
himself  again  to  tiic  business  of  the  war.  Moreover,  a  prodigy  ap« 
pearcd  to  him  in  the  temple  of  Apollo:  for  an  eagle  hovering  over  it^ 
and  at  length  casting  itself  down  to  the  ground,  pursued  the  pigeons 
(that  were  fed  and  kept  in  the  temple)  from  place  to  place,  so  that 
she  snatched  away  some  even  from  the  altars  themselves.  Those 
tltat  were  versed  in  interpreting  things  of  this  nature  declared,  that 
this  portended  tliat  Philomelus  and  the  Phocians  should  possess 
themselves  of  all  the  treasures  of  the  temple.  Being  greatly  puffed 
up  with  this  encouragement,  he  singles  out  the  choicest  of  his  friends 
to  send  ssi  messengers  abroad,  some  to  Athens,  others  to  Lacedsemon^ 
AUd  others  to  Thebes,  and  other  most  remarkable  cities  of  Greece^ 

with  this  apology ^That  he  had  seized  upon  Delphos,  not  with  a 

design  to  commit  any  sacrilege,  but  to  regain  the  patronage  of  the 
temple  for  his  countr}';  and  declared,  that  he  was  ready  to  give  au 
exact  account  to  all  the  Greeks  of  the  money,  and  all  the  dedicated 
gifts  there,  both  as  to  weight  and  number,  whoever  should  require 
the  same.  And  lastly  he  desired,  that  if  any,  out  of  envy  or  malice^ 
should  make  war  upon  the  Phocians,  that  they  would  rather  join  with 
him  against  such,  or  at  least  stand  neuters.  The  ambassadors  ac- 
quitting themselves  with  alt  diligence  in  this  matter,  the  Athenians, 
Ijacedtemonians,  and  some  otiicrs,  entered  into  the  confederacy,  and 
promised  them  assistance;  but  the  Boeotians,  with  the  Locrians,  and 
some  others,  were  of  a  contrary  mind,  who  took  up  arms  in  defence 
of  the  oracle,  against  the  Phocians.  These  were  the  things  don^  io^ 
the  course  of  this  year. 
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CHAP.  VII. 

Jthe  battle  at  Pkadra,  between  Philomelus  and  the  Looricms.  7%c 
patties  engaged  in  the  Phacian  war.  The  battle  between  thm 
Sceotians  and  Phocians.  Philomelus  kUled.  OuoiaarxJau  madt 
general:  his  dreams,  successes,  and  death. 

NOW  Diottfims  executed  the  office  of  &rc1ion  at  Athens;  andtTocsiM 
HaaliiH,  and  Caias  Martius,  of  coDsnls  at  Rome;  when  Philoniekit» 
hanng  a  prospect  of  the  storm  of  var  that  Was  rushing  in  upon  ium^ 
hired  a  great  Dumber  of  soldiers^  with  whom  he  joined  the  most  ex- 
pert and  chMcest  of  the  Phociatis.  But,  (Itough  he  was  ia  want «( 
money,  yet  he  still  forbore  to  meddle  with  the  snored  treasures,  but 
^t  sufficient  to  pay  the  mercenaries  out  of  the  estates  of  the  greateac 
men  among  the  Delpbians.  When  lie  had  raised  a  consideraUe 
army,  he  marched  into  the  Beld,  that  all  might  take  notice  that  he 
was  ready  to  fight  with  any  enemy  that  appeared  again»t  tlie  F1i»- 
cians.  Upon  Al»  the  Locrians  made  out  against  him,  and  fought 
with  him  at  a  place  called  the  Rocks  of  Phtedra,  whom  he  routei^ 
and  killed  multitudes  of  them,  and  took  many  prisoners,  and  forced 
some  of  tliem  to  cast  theatselves  down  headlong  from  tlui  top  of 
the  rock. 

After  this  battle,  the  Phocians  grew  very  high-crested  upon  the 
account  of  their  prosperous  success.  The  misfortune,  on  the  other 
hand,  greatly  discouraged  the  Locrians ;  they  sent,  therefore,  an  am- 
bassador to  Thebes,  to  desire  them  to  afiord  tlieir  assistance  botii  to 
(hem  and  the  oracle.  The  Bceotians,  both  out  of  their  piety  lowardi 
Ae  gods,  and  for  confirmadon  of  the  decrees  of  the  Ampliictyons, 
wherein  they  were  greatly  concerned),  solicited  by  iheir  ambassadon 
theThessalians,  and  others  of  the  Amphictyons,  to  join  with  them  ia 
the  war  against  the  Phocians.  Upon  which  [after  that  the  Amphic- 
tyons bad  decreed  war  to  be  made  upon  the  Phocians)  there  arose 
great  u[iroars  and  factions  tliroughout  all  Greece.  Some  were  for 
assisting  the  oracle,  and  prosecuting  the  Phocians  with  revenge,  as 
guilty  of  sacrilege ;  otiiers  were  for  defending  them.  And,  while  both 
the  cities  and  countries  were  thus  distracted  in  their  councils,  theBceo- 
liaus,  Locrians,  Thessalians,  Perrhsebeans,  the  Dorians,  Delopians, 
Athamanes,  Achaians,  Plithiots,  Magiiesians,  ^neiaos,  and  some 
others,  resolved  to  assist  the  god.  The  Athenians  and  Lacedtemo- 
iuaas,aQd  some  others  of  thcPeloponuesians,  joined  as  confederate* 
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with  tlie  Phocians.  The  Lacedasuiuniansi  with  some  others,  readily 
joined^  for  these  reasons^  viz.  Wlien  the  Thehans  had  oyercome 
them  in  the  battle  at  Leuctra,  they  prosecuted  the  Spartans  in  the 
high  court  of  the  Amphictyons,  because  Phoebidas  the  Spartan  had 
seized  upon  Cadmea,  and  demanded  five  hundred  talents  in  com- 
pensation of  the  injury;  but  the  Lacedaemonians^  being  fined  so 
macb)  and  not  paying  the  mulct  imposed  in  the  time  limitcfd  bj 
the  law^  the  Thebaus  exliibited  a  new  complaint  against  them  for  the 
double  injury. 

The  Lacedaemonians  therefore^  being  condemed  by  the  Amphic-^ 
tyons  in  a  thousand  talents^  and  being  much  indebted  and  beliind- 
hand|  made  use  of  the  same  pretence  tiie  Phocians  did  before  (that 
i8)*i^That  the  Amphictyons  had  pronounced  an  unjust  sentence 
against  them.  And  therefore  (though  it  was  for  the  public  good)  yet 
they  forbore  to  undertake  the  war  of  themsel  ves^  upon  the  quarrel  of 
the  condemnation ;  but  judged  that  it  might  carry  a  better  fiace,  if  they 
could  avoid  the  decree  of  the  Amphictyons^  under  the  covert  of  the 
Phocians.  For  these  reasons  they  were  very  forward  to  patronise 
their  cause;  and  in  the  mean  time  contrived  to  gain  the  tutelary 
right  of  the  temple  to  themselves. 

And  BOW  upon  certain  information  that  the  Thebans  had  prepared 
a  very  great  army  against  the  Phocians^  Philomelus  resolved  ta 
strengthen  his  forces  with  more  mercenaries :  but  in  regard  more 
money  was  requisite  for  carrying  on  of  the  war^  he  was  necessitated 
to  make  use  of  the  sacred  treasures^  and  therefore  rifled  the  temple* 
And  because  he  promised  half  as  much  more  as  their  ordinary  pay  to 
the  mercenaries^  a  vast  number  of  men  flocked  in  to  him,  and  for  the 
sake  of  the  largeness  of  the  pay,  multitudes  listed  themselves:  but 
no  moderate  and  sober  man  gave  up  his  name  to  be  enrolled  in  the 
lists  of  the  army,  out  of  a  pious  and  religious  respect  to  the  oracle.' 
In  the  mean  time  every  base  fellow,  that  for  the  sake  of  gain,  valued 
not  the  gods  in  the  least,  but  flocked  eagerly  to  Philomelus:  and  so 
in  a  short  time  he  got  together  a  strong  body  of  men,  who  were  im- 
patient to  share  in  the  sacred  treasures  of  the  temple.    And  thus 
abundance  of  wealth  was  the  means  whereby  Philomelus  presently 
formed  a  complete  army,  and  without  delay  marched  into  the  coun- 
try of  Locris  with  above  ten  thousand  horse  and  foot.     The  Locrians 
being  joined  with  the  Boeotians,  met  him ;  whereupon  there  hap- 
pened a  fight  with  the  horse  on  both  sides,  in  which  the  Phocians 
were  conquerors. 

Not  long  after,  the  Tliessalians,  with  the  assistance  of  them  that 
bordered  upon  them,  to  the  number  of  six  thousand,  marched  into 
Locris^  and  engaged  with  the  Phocians  at  a  liill  called  Argola^  and 
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were  worsted.  Afterwards  the  Bceotlans  coming  to  their  assistance 
with  thirteen  thousand  men,  and  tlie  Aclteans  out  of  PeloponnesQS^ 
in  assistance  of  the  Phocians,  with  fifteen  hundred,  both  armies  near 
one  and  the  same  place,  encamped  over  against  the  other.  It  then 
happened  that  B  great  number  of  the  mercenaries,  as  they  were  fo- 
raging, fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Boeotians;  and  all  of  (hem  being 
brought  before  the  walls  of  the  city,  they  commanded  a  proclamation 
to  be  made,  that  those  men  who  had  joined  in  arms  with  the  sacrile- 
gious persons,  were  adjudged  by  the  Amphiclyons  to  be  put  to  death, 
and  it  was  no  sooner  said  but  the  thing  was  executed,  and  all  were  ran 
through  with  .spears  and  darts.  This  so  exasperated  the  mercenaries 
of  the  Phocians,  that  they  earnestly  pressed  Philomelus  that  the 
enemy  might  be  dealt  with  In  tiie  same  manner,  and  would  not  suf- 
fer him,  by  their  restless  importunities,  to  be  quiet;  and  presently 
they  took  many  of  the  enemy,  as  they  were  dispersed  in  the  fields, 
and  brought  them  alive  to  the  general,  who  delivered  them  all  up  to 
the  soldiers,  to  be  darted  (o  death.  By  this  retaliation,  it  came 
to  pass  that  the  enemy  left  off  this  insulting  and  cruel  kind  of  eze- 
cutioo. 

Afterwards,  both  the  armies  moving  into  another  part  of  the 
coaDtry,aod  in  their  march  passing  through  woods  and  rough  places, 
on  a  sadden,  and  unexpectedly,  the  forlorn  hopes  of  both  met  one 
another,  upon  which  they  at  first  skirmished,  but  at  length  it  came 
to  a  fierce  and  bloody  battle,  in  which  the  Boeotians,  overpowering  the 
Phocians  in  number,  totally  routed  them,  and  multitudes,  both  of 
the  Pliocians  and  mercenaries,  were  slain  in  the  pursuit,  by  reason 
of  the  rough  and  difficult  passes  out  of  the  woods.  Philomelus,  in 
these  straits  and  exigencies,  behaved  himself  with  great  courage  and 
resslution,  and,  after  many  wounds  received,  was  forced  to  an  high 
precipice,  and,  seeing  no  possible  means  of  escape,  and  fearing  the 
punishment  and  torments  prisoners  used  to  undergo,  cast  himselF 
down  headlong  from  the  rock;  and  thus  (meeting  with  the  due  re- 
ward of  his  sacrilege)  h^  ended  his  days:  but  his  colleague Onomar- 
cbos,  taking  upon  him  the  command  of  the  army,  marched  back  with 
those  that  had  escaped  the  slaughter,  and  received  those  that  fied  as 
they  came  straggling  in  to  him. 

In  the  mean  time,  while  these  things  were  doing,  Philip  of  Ma- 
cedon  took  Melhone,  pillaged  it,  and  laid  it  equal  with  the  ground; 
and  forced  all  the  villages  and  countries  to  submit  to  the  Mace- 
donian yoke. 

In  Pootus,  Leucon,  king  of  Bosphorus,  died,  after  he  had  reigned 
forty  years;  and  Spartacns,  his  son,  succeeded  him,  and  reigned  five 
years.     And,  in  the  mean  time,  the  war  began  between  the  Ro- 
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mans  and  tlie  Falisci,  in  which  there  was  nothrng  done  worth 
taking  notice  of,  but  only  harassing  the  country  of  the  Falisei  by 
incursions. 

m 

In  Sicily,  Dion,  the  general  of  the  army,  was  murdered  by  the 
mercenaries  of  Zacynthus,  and  Callippus,  who  instigated  them  to 
the  act,  was  made  chief  commander  in  his  place,  and  enjoyed  it  for  the 
space  of  thirteen  months. 

When  Eudcmus  executed  the  office  of  archon  at  Athens,  and  the 
Romans  intrusted  the  consular  dignity  with  Marcus  Fabius  and 
Marcus  Popilius,  the  Boeotians,  after  the  victory  gained  over  the 
Phocians,  returned  with  their  forces  into  their  own  country,  sup- 
posing that  Philomelus,  the  author  and  ring-leader  of  the  sacrilege, 
(being  justly  punished  both  by  the  gods  and  men),  by  his  remarka- 
ble end  would  deter  others  from  the  like  piece  of  wickedness.  But 
tlie  Phocians,  having  at  present  some  respite  from  war,  went  agaia 
to  Delphos,  and,  calling  together  a  general  council  of  all  their  con- 
federates, they  consulted  concerning  the  renewing  of  the  war.  Those 
that  were  lovers  of  justice,  were  for  peace;  but  the  prophane  and  im- 
pious, and  such  as  minded  only  their  gain  and  advantage,  were  for 
war,  and  used  their  utmost  endeavours  to  find  out  some  or  other  that 
would  patronise  their  wicked  designs. 

Onomarchus  therefore,  in  a  premeditated  speech,  (the  chief  end 
of  which  was  to  advise  them  to  stick  to  what  they  had  before  re- 
solved), stirred  up  the  people  to  renew  the  war;  not  so  much  for  the 
advancement  of  the  public  good,  as  to  promote  his  own  private  ad- 
vantage. For  he  had  many  mulcts,  as  well  as  others,  imposed  upon 
him  by  the  Amphictyons;  which,  not  being  able  to  pay,  and  there- 
fore judging  that  war  was  more  desirable  than  peace  as  to  his  cir- 
cumstances, by  a  plausible  speech  he  incited  the  Piiocians  to  persist 
in  what  Philomelas  had  begun.  Upon  which,  being  then  created 
general,  he  reinforced  himself  with  many  foreign  soldiers,  and  re- 
cruited his  broken  troops;  and,  having  augmented  his  army  with  a 
multitude  of  foreign  mercenaries,  he  made  great  preparatk)n  to 
strengthen  himself  with  confederates,  and  other  things  necessary  for 
the  carrying  on  the  war.  And  he  was  the  more  encouraged  in  his 
design  by  a  drcaui  which  he  had,  which  did  presage  (as  he  thought) 
his  future  greatness  and  advancement:  in  his  sleep  it  appeared  to 
him  as  if  the  brazen  Colossus,  dedicated  by  the  Amphictyons,  and 
standing  in  the  temple  of  Apollo,  had  by  his  own  hands  been  made 
liigher,  and  much  bigger  than  it  was  before.  Hence  he  fancied, 
tiiat  the  gods  portended  that  he  was  to  become  famous  in  the  world 
for  his  martial  exploits.  But  it  fell  out  quite  otherwise,  for,  on  the 
contrary,  it  significd-^That  the  mulct  imposed  by  the  Amphictyona 
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upon  the  Pliociaos,  Tor  tlicir  sacrilege  and  violation  of  the  treasures 
of  the  temple,  would  be  much  enhanced,  anV  advanced  to  a  still 
greater  sum  by  the  hands  of  Onumarchus,  which  at  length  came 
to  pass, 

Onomarchus,  therefore,  after  he  was  created  general,  caused  a 
great  numberof  arms,  both  of  iron  and  brass,  to  be  made;  and  coined 
gold  and  silver  money,  which  he  dis^rsed  among  the  confederate 
cities;  besought  particularly  to  gain  the  magistrates  by  these  baits 
and  largesses. 

Moreover  he  corrupted  many  of  the  enemy,  drawing  some  into  the 
confederacy,  and  working  upon  others  to  remain  iieutriil  in  the  mean 
time.  And  all  this  he  easily  effected,  through  the  covctuusness  of 
those  be  wrought  upon.  For  by  his  bribes,  he  prevailed  with  the 
Thessalians,  the  most  considerable  of  the  confederates  on  the  other 
nde,  to  stand  neuter.  Those  among  the  Phocians  that  opposed  him* 
lie  imprisoned,  and  put  to  <'eath,  and  exposed  iheir  goods  to  public 
sale.  He  tluu  marched  into  ihe  enemy's  country,  and  took Thrunium 
by  assault,  and  sold  all  the  itihabitanis  for  slaves.  The  Amphisse- 
nians,  likewise,  being  greatly  terrified,  be  forced  to  a  submission, 
and  ])ossessed  himself  also  of  the  cities  of  the  Dorians,  and 
wasted  and  spoiled  the  counity.  Thence  he  niarclicd  into  Bosotia, 
and  loolt  Orchameniis;  ;ind  when  he  was  even  ready  to  lay  siege  to 
Chsronea,  he  was  worsted  hy  the  Thebans,  and  so  returned  into  hts 
own  country. 

About  this  time  Artabazus,  who  had  rebelled  against  the  king,  still 
continued  his  war  wuh  those  lord  lieutenants  of  the  provinces  that 
were  ordered  out  against  bim.  At  the  first,  while  Chares,  the  Athe> 
oian  general  assisted  him,  he  valiantly  stood  it  out  against  the  enemy. 
But  when  be  left  him,  wanting  aid,  he  made  his  application  to  the 
TliebaDB  for  relief;  who  thereupon  sent  Fammenes  general,  with 
fivetliousand  men,  over  into  Asia;  who,  joining  with  Artabazus, 
routed  ibe  royalists  jn  two  great  fights,  and  thereby  advanced  both 
Ills  own  reputation,  and  the  glory  and  honour  of  bis  country.  For 
it  excited  th^  admiration  of  all  men,  Uiat  the  Boeotians,  at  the  very 
time  when  they  were  deserted  by  the  Thessalians,  and  in  the  most 
imminent  danger  from  the  Phocian  war,  which  then  threatened 
them,  should  transport  forces  into  Asia,  and  be  conquerors  iu  al) 
their  engagements. 

In  the  mean  time  a  war  broke  out  between  the  Argives  and  the 
Lacedsmonians,  who  beat  the  others  at  Ornea,  and  took  the  town, 
9lid  then  returned  to  Sparta.  Chares,  likewise,  the  Athenian  gei 
oeral,  with  his  fleet,  entered  the  Hellespont,  and  took  Sestos,  the 
most  considerable  towa  upon  '^■m  coasts  and  put  all  the  young  mea 
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that  were  able  to  bear  arms,  to  the  sword,  and  carried  away  the  rest 
as  slaves. 

About  the  same  time,  Cersobleptes,  the  brother  of  Cotys,  enemy 
to  Philip,  but  in  league  with  the  Athenians,  delivered  up  all  the 
cities  in  Chersonesus  (except  Cardia)  to  the  Athenians,  who  sent  co- 
lonies thither  to  inhabit  the  towns,  which  were  to  be  divided  amongst 
them  by  lot. 

Phih'p,  therefore,  discerning  that  the  Methoneans*  designed  to 
deliver  up  their  city  (which  was  of  great  moment  in  the  war)  to  his 
enemy,  laid  close  siege  to  it,  which  the  citizens  defended  for  some 
time;  but  being  too  weak  to  cope  with  him,  they  were  forced  to  sur- 
render upon  these  conditics ^That  all  the  citizens  should  depart  out 

of  Mcthone  with  all  their  clothes. 

Being  possessed  of  the  place,  he  razed  the  city  to  the  ground,  and 
divided  the  territory  among  the  Macedonians.  During  this  sicge^ 
Philip  lost  an  eye  by  the  stroke  of  a  dart. 

Afterwards  being  invited  by  the  Thessalians,  he  marched  with 
his  army  into  Thessaly.  And  in  the  first  place,  in  aid  of  the  Thessa- 
lians, he  fought  with  Lycophron,  tyrant  of  Pherse. 

Lycophron  then  applied  to  the  Phocians  for  assistance,  who  there- 
upon sent  to  him  Phayllus,  the  brother  of  Onomarchus,  with  seven 
thousand  men ;  but  Philip  routed  the  troops  of  the  Phocians,  and 
drove  them  out  of  Thessaly.  Upon  which  Onomarchus,  thinking  to 
be  lord  of  all  Thessaly,  came  to  the  assistance  of  Lycophron  with  his 
whole  army. 

Philip  opposed  him,  both  with  his  own  and  the  forces  of  the 
Thessalians,  but  Onamarchus,  overpowering  him  by  numbers^ 
routed  him  in  two  several  battles,  and  killed  many  of  the  Macedo- 
nians; insomuch  as  Philip  was  brought  into  very  great  straits. 

His  soldiers  were  hereupon  so  dejected,  that  they  were  ready  to 
clesert  him;  but  with  much  ado,  and  many  persuasions,  he  at  length 
brought  them  over  to  a  due  obedience,  and  within  a  short  time  after 
returned  into  Macedonia.  But  Onomarchus  made  an  expedition 
into  Boeotia,  and  fought  and  routed  the  Boeotians,  and  possessed 
himself  of  Coronea. 

In  the  mean  time  Philip  marches  again  with  his  army  out  of  Ma- 
cedon  into  Thessaly,  and  encamps  against  Lycophron,  the  tyrant  of 
Pherae,  who  being  too  weak  for  him,  sent  for  aid  to  the  Phocians, 
promising  to  use  his  utmost  endeavour  to  order  and  dispose  of  all 
things  throughout  Thessaly  for  their  advantage.  Whereupon  Ono- 
marchus came  to  his  assistance  by  land  with  above  twenty  thousand 
foot  and  five  hundred  horse. 

•  In  Thrace. 
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Philip  li.'ivin;j:  ptisuadcd  tic  Thcssaliaiis  to  join  with  him,  raised 
above  twenty  tliousand  foot  and  three  thousand  horse. 

Forthwith  a  bloody  battle  was  fought,  iu  which  Philip^  by  the  ad- 
vantage and  valour  of  the  Thessalian  horse,  got  the  day,  and  Onomar- 
chus  and  his  men  fled  towards  the  sea. 

It  happened  that  Chares,  the  Athenian  admiral,  passed  by  with  a 
great  navy,  at  the  same  instant  as  a  cruel  slaughter  was  made 
among  the  Phocians,  and  therefore  those  that  fled  cast  away  their 
arms,  and  endeavoured  to  swim  to  the  galleys,  amongst  whom  was 
Onomarchus. 

In  eoiictubion  there  were  slain  of  the  Phocians  and  mercenaries 
above  six  thousand,  amongst  whom  was  the  general  himself;  and  n(» 
less  than  three  thousand  were  taken  prisoners. 

Philip  hanged*  Onomarchus;  and  the  rest,  as  sacrilegious  persons^ 
he  caused  to  be  thrown  into  the  sea. 

Onomarchus  thus  coming  to  his  end,  Phayllus,  his  brother,  was 
created  general  of  the  Phocians ;  and  he,  to  repair  the  damage  sus* 
tained,  raised  great  numbers  of  foreign  mercenaries,  doubling  the 
former  and  usual  pay,  and  further  strengthened  himself  with  additions 
of  his  confederates;  he  likewise  made  a  great  number  of  arms,  and 
coined  both  gold  and  silver* 

About  the  same  time  Mausolus,  a  petty  king  of  Caria,  died,  after 
he  had  reigned  four-and-twenty  years.  To  whom  succeeded  Ar- 
temesia,  (who  was  both  his  sister  and  wife),  for  the  space  of  two 
years. 

At  that  time,  likewise,  Clearchus,  tyrant  of  Heracica,  when  be 
was  going  to  the  feast  of  Bacchus,  was  assassinated,  in  the  twelfth 
year  of  his  reign.  Timotheus,  his  son,  succeeded  him,  and  reigned 
fifteen  years. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Tuscans,  who  were  at  war  with  the  Romaos, 
harassed  and  wasted  a  great  part  of  their  enemy's  territory,  making 
incursions  as  far  as  to  the  river  Tiber,  and  then  returned  to  their  owa 
country. 

The  friends  of  Dion  raised  a  sedition  at  Syractise  against  Callippus, 
but  being  dispersed  and  worsted,  they  fled  to  the  Leontines.  Not  long 
after,  Hipparinus,  the  brother  of  Dionysius,  arrived  with  a  navy  at 
Syracuse,  and  fought  and  beat  Callippus;  upon  wliichhe  was  driven 
out  of  the  city,  and  Hipparinus  recovered  his  father's  kingdom,  and 
enjoyed  it  for  two  years. 

t  Crucified. 
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CHAP.  VIIL 

Thayllus  caiHinues  the  Phocian  war.  Aryca  razed.  Phcn/luB 
dies  of  a  corimmption.  fFar  between  the  Laceda^nonians  and 
MegalopolUans.  Chtcronea  taken  by  PhaUecus.  fFdr  between 
the  Persians  J  Egj/ptians,  andPhosnicians.  Salamis,  in  Cyprus^ 
besieged.  The  cruelty  of  Artaxerxes  Ochus  towards  the  SidO" 
niaJis.    The  calamity  ofSidon, 

WHEN  ArlstoJamus  was  arction  at  Athens^  and  Caius  Sulpitius 
bore  the  consulship  at  Uome^  the  hundred  and  seventh  olympiad  was 
celebrated,  wherein  Smicrinus  tl^e  Tarentine  was  victor.  Thea 
Pbayllas,  the  Phocian  general^  after  the  death  of  his  brother,  began 
torepair  tlie  aftuirs  of  the  Phocians,  now  almost  at  the  last  extre- 
mity, tlirough  the  lute  rout  and  slaughter  of  the  soldiers.  For 
being  possessed  of  a  vast  treasure,  he  raised  a  great  army  of  merce- 
naries, and  brought  over  many  to  join  with  him  in  the  war.  And 
being  very  free  of  iiis  purse,  he  not  only  brought  ov^r  private  men 
to  bis  party,  but  also  prevailed  with  famous  pities  to  be  his  confe- 
derates: for  the  Lacedaemonians  sent  him  a  thousand  soldiers, 
and  the  Aciuiians  two  thousand;  but  the  Athenians  sent  him  five 
thousand  foot,  and  four  hundred  horse,  under  the  command  of 
Nausicles. 

LycophroQ  and  Pitholaus,  tyrants  of  Phcr®,  after  the  death  of 
Onomarchus,  being  destitute  of  succours,  delivered  up  Pherfie  into 
the  hands  of  Philip;  and  though  they  were  discharged  upon  their 
oaths  to  be  quiet,  yet  they  collected  two  thousand  mercenaries,  and 
went  over  to  Phayllus,  to  assist  the  Phocians :  and  not  a  few  of  the 
smaller  cities  assisted  them  by  their  bountiful  contributions  towards 
the  soldier's  pay.  For  gold,  feeding  and  kindling  men's  covetous- 
ness,  from  a  prospect  of  gain  urged  them  forward  to  grasp  at  tlieir 
own  advantage.  Upon  these  encouragements  Phayllus  marches 
with  his  army  into  Boeotia,  but  is  overcome  at  Orchomenum,  with  the 
loss  of  many  of  his  men. 

Afterwards,  tlicre  was  another  battle  at  the  river  Cephisus,  where- 
in the  Boeotians  had  the  better,  and  killed  fpur  hundred,  and  took 
five  hundred  prisoners.  A  few  days  after,  a  third  fight  took  place  at 
Corouea,  where  the  Boeotians  had  again  the  advantage,  and  killed 
fifty  of  the  Phocians,  and  took  a  hundred  and  thirty  prisoners. 
But  having  done  at  present  with  the  aRjiirs  of  the  Boeotians  and 
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Phocians,  we  return  to  Philip,  who,  wlien  he  had  overcome  Onomar- 
cfaus  in  so  signal  a  battle,  freed  the  Pherseans  from  the  yoke  of  tyran- 
ny, and  restored  the  city  to  liberty.  And  having  settled  all  otlier 
matters  in  Thessaly>  he  marched  towards  Pylos^  to  fight  with  the 
Phocians :  but  being  denied  passage  by  the  Athenians,  he  returned 
kito  Macedonia,  which  kingdom  he  enlarged  both  by  the  help  of  his 
sword,  and  likewise  by  his  piety  towards  the  gods< 

In  the  mean  time  Phayllus  marched  with  his  army  towards  the 
Locrians,  called  Epicnemidii,  and  assaulted  and  took  by  force  some 
cities;  but  one  called  Aryca  he  gained  in  the  night  by  treachery,  but 
was  presently  repulsed  and  beaten  out,  with  the  loss  of  two  hundred 
ef  his  men.  Afterwards,  encamping  at  a  town  called  Abas,  the  Boeo« 
tians  surprised  the  Phocians  in  the  night,  and  killed  a  great  number 
of  them.  Upon  which  success  they  were  so  encouraged,  that  tbey 
made  incursions  into  the  territories  of  the  Phocians,  and,  harassing 
and  spoiling  the  country  round  about,  heaped  together  abundance 
of  plunder.  But  in  their  return,  coming  to  relieve  Aryca,  which  was 
dien  besieged,  Phayllus  fell  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  upoa  tltem, 
and  routed  them;  and  then  taking  the  city  by  storm,  plundered  it^ 
and  razed  it  to  the  ground.  But  at  length  he  fell  into  a  lingering 
distemper^,  which  continued  a  long  time,  and,  after  great  torments 
in  his  body,  as  he  justly  deserved,  he  died,  leaving  Phaltiec us  the  soa 
of  Onomarchus,  (instigator  of  the  sacred  war),  to  be  general  of  ike 
Phocians,  who  being  as  yet  but  a  very  raw  youth,  he  appointed  Mna- 
seas,  one  of  his  friends,  to  be  his  tutor  and  governor. 

Some  time  after,  the  Boeotians  attacked  the  Phocians  in  the  nighty 
and  killed  Mnaseas  the  general,  and  two  hundred  of  his  soldiers... 
Not  long  after,  in  an  engagement  between  a  party  of  horse  at  Chs- 
ronea,  Phalascus  being  worsted,  lost  many  of  his  men. 

During  these  transactions,  there  were  great  commotions  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus, upon  these  occasions.  The  Lacedaemonians  fell  out  with 
them  of  Megalopolis ;  and  therefore  Archidamus,  their  general,  made 
iDCursions  into  their  borders :  with  which  the  Megalopolitans,  being 
highly  incensed,  and  not  being  able  to  contend  by  their  own  strength^ 
•ougbc  for  relief  from  their  confederates.  Upon  which  tlie  Argiveg, 
Sicyonians,  and  Messenians,  assisted  them  with  all  the  force  they 
could  muster.  After  them,  the  Thebans  came  in  to  their  assistance 
with  four  thousand  foot,  and  five  hundred  horse,  under  the  command 
of  Cephision.  Being  thus  strengthened,  the  Megalopolitans  made 
an  expedition,  and  encamped  at  the  fountains  of  Aphseus.  On  the 
other  side,  the  Lacedsmonians  were  joined  by  three  thousand  foot 
from  the  Phocians,  and  by  an  hundred  and  fifty  horse  from  Lycopbroa 

*  A  coosumption.    Some  la^i  he  was  burnt  in  the  tciuple  at  Abai, 
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and  Pitliolaus,  who  were  lately  deposed  from  their  goverument  ovet 
the  Pheifleans.  AihI,  having  gut  together  a  considerable  army,  they 
encamped  at  Mantinea.  But^  marching  hence  to  Ornea,  a  city 
belonging  to  the  Argives,  they  took  it  before  the  enemy  could  come 
up  to  them;  for  this  place  was  In  league  with  the  Megalopolitans : 
and,  though  the  Argives  broke  forth  upon  them,  yet  they  were  over- 
come in  the  engagement,  and  lost  above  two  hundred  men. 

Then  the  Thebaus,  double  the  Laccdtemonians  in  number,  but 
much  inferior  to  them  in  their  order  of  discipline,  came  upon  them; 
upon  which  there  was  a  sharp  engagement,  and,  even  while  the  victory 
was  doubtful,  the  Argives  flagged,  and  made  away,  with  all  their  con- 
federates, to  their  cities.  But  the  Lacedeemonians  entered  into  Ar- 
cadia^  and  took  Elisunta  by  storm,  and,  after  they  had  plundered  the 
town,  returned  to  Sparta. 

Not  long  after  the  Thelians,  with  their  confederates,  routed  the 
enemy  at  Telphusa,  and,  with  the  slaughter  of  many  of  them,  took 
Anaxandrus,  the  general,  and  several  others,  to  the  number  of  sixty, 
prisoners.  Presently  after,  they  became  conquerors,  likewise,  in 
two  other  battles,  and  cut  off  many  of  their  enemies.  At  length, 
after  a  remarkable  victory  gained  by  the  Lacedeemonians,  the  ar- 
mies on  both  sides  returned  to  their  several  cities;  and,  the  Lace- 
dfismonians  and  Megalopolitans  entering  into  a  truce,  the  Thebans 
returned  into  Boeotia. 

In  the  mean  time  Phalascus,  continuing  still  in  Bceotia,  took  Ch»- 
ronea;  but,  upon  the  Thebans  coming  in  to  its  relief,  he  was 
forced  to  quit  it  again.  Afterwards,  the  Boeotians  entered  Phocis 
with  a  great  army,  and  wasted  and  spoiled  a  great  part  of  it,  and 
harassed  all  the  country  round  about,  and  plundered  and  destroyed 
every  thing  that  was  in  their  way.  They  took  also  some  little  towns, 
and,  loading  themselves  with  abundance  of  plunder,  returned  into 
Bceotia. 

When  Thcssalus  was  chief  magistrate  at  Athens,  and  Marcus  Fa- 
bios  and  Titus  Quintius  executed  the  consulship  at  Rome,  the  The- 
bans, wearied  out  with  the  toils  of  the  Phocian  war,  and  brought 
very  low  in  their  treasure,  sent  ambassadors  to  the  king  of  Persia  to 
solicit  that  king  to  supply  them  with  a  sum  of  money;  to  which  Ar- 
taxerxes  readily  consented,  and  without  delay  furnished  them  with 
three  hundred  talents.  However,  there  was  little  or  nothing  done 
this  year  worth  taking  notice  of  between  the  Boeotians  and  Phocians, 
except  some  skirmishes,  and  harassing  the  countries  of  each  other. 

In  Asia,  the  Persian  king  having  invaded  Egypt  some  years  before 
with  a  numerous  army;  but,  miscarrying  in  his  design,  at  this  time 
renewed  the  war  against  the  Egyptians,  and  after  many  worthy  ac- 
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tioDS  performed  by  his  valour  and  dili^ncc,  he  rec<ivcred  E^pt, 
Fhceoicia,  and  Cyprus.  But  tliat  the  history  may  be  made  more 
plain  and  evident,  we  shall  first  declare  the  causes  and  grounds  of 
the  war,  looking  back  a  little  to  the  times  proper  for  (he  occasion. 

The  Egyptians  having  heretofore  rebelled  against  the  Persians, 
ArtaxoFxes,  surnamed  Ochus,  notwiihstanding,  sat  still  and  quiet, 
being  no  ways  adicted  to  arms.  And  though  armies  under  the  com- 
mantl  of  several  captains  had  been  sent  forth,  yet,  through  the  trea- 
chery and  unskilfuliicssof  the  generals,  he  was  often  unfortunate  and 
unsuccessful.  On  which  account,  though  he  was  greatly  contemned 
by  the  Egyptians,  yet  his  love  to  his  ease  and  pleasure  had  that  as* 
cendency  over  him,  as  to  induce  him  patiently  to  bear  the  disgrace. 
But  now,  when  the  Phoenicians  and  kings  of  Cyprus,  in  imitaiion  of 
this  disloyalty  of  the  Egyptians,  and  in  contempt  of  him,  were  nil 
running  into  icbellion,  the  king  was  at  length  roused,  and  determin- 
ed to  make  war  upon  them.  But  he  judged  it  not  advisable  or  pru- 
dent to  manage  the  war  by  his  deputies  and  generals,  but  resolved 
to  go  himself,  and  try  his  own  fortune  and  conduct  in  the  defence 
and  preservation  of  his  kingdom.  To  that  end  he  made  great  pre- 
parations of  arms,  darts,  provisions,  and  forces;  and  raised  three 
hundred  thousand  foot,  and  thirty  thousand  horse;  and  rigged  out  a 
fleet  of  three  hundred  galleys,  besides  six  hundred  ships  of  burden, 
and  other  transport  ships  for  all  sorts  of  provisions.  This  was  the 
origin  of  the  war  in  Phoenicia. 

In  Phcenicia  there  is  a  famous  city  calledTripolis  its  name  agree- 
ing with  the  nature  of  the  place ;  for  three  cities  are  contained  with^ 
in  its  bounds,  a  fuilotig  distant  from  one  another,  one  called  the  city 
of  the  Arcadians,  the  other  uf  the  Sidonians,  and  the  third  of  the  Tyri- 
ans.  It  is  the  most  eminent  ofall  the  cities  of  Plicenicia,  being  that 
where  the  general  senate  of  all  the  PhtBtiicians  usually  nmct  and  con- 
sult about  the  weighty  aflairs  of  the  nation.  The  kings,  lords  lieu- 
tenants, and  generals  then  in  Sidon,  carrying  themselves  by  their  se- 
vere edicts  rigorously  and  hiiiightily  towards  the  Sidonians,  the  citi- 
zens being  so  abused,  and  not  being  longer  able  to  brook  it,  studied 
how  they  might  revolt  from  the  Persians.  Upon  whici),  the  rest  of 
the  Phoenicians  being  wrought  upon  to  vindicate  their  liberty,  sent 
messengers  to  Nectanel)us  the  king  of  Egypt,  then  at  war  with  the 
Persians,  to  receive  tliem  as  confederates;  and  so  the  whole  nation 
prepared  for  war.  And  as  Sidon  then  exceeded  all  the  rest  In  wealth, 
and  even  private  men  by  the  advantage  of  trade  had  grown  very  rich, 
they  built  a  great  number  of  ships,  and  ruist;d  n  potent  army  of  iser- 
ceoarics;  and  both  arms,  datts,  and  proviitions,  and  all  other  things 
necessary  for  the  war,  were  prepared.    And  that  they  might  appear 
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first  in  the  war,  they  spoiled  and  ruined  the  king's  garden^  catting 
down  all  the  trees  where  the  Persian  kings  used  to  recreate  and  di- 
vert themselves.  Then  they  burnt  all  the  hay  which  the  lord-- 
lieutenants  had  laid  up  for  the  use  of  the  horses.  At  last,  they  seized 
upon  the  Persians,  who  had  so  exulted  over  them,  and  led  them  to 
punishment.  And  in  this  manner  began  the  war  of  the  Persians 
with  the  Phoenicians :  for  the  king,  being  informed  what  the  rebels 
bad  so  impudently  done,  threatened  to  revenge  it  upon  all  the  inha- 
bitants of  Phoenicia,  especially  upon  the  Sidonians.  To  this  end,  he 
rendezvoused  all  his  army,  both  horse  and  foot,  at  Babylon,  and  pre- 
sently marched  away  against  the  Phoenicians.  In  the  mean  time^ 
while  the  king  was  upon  his  march,  the  governor  of  Syria,  and  Afa-* 
zseus^  lord  lieutenant  of  Cilicia,  joined  together  against  the  Phoeni- 
cians: on  the  otiier  side,  Temnes,  king  of  Sidbn,  procured  for  their 
-assistance  four  thousand  Greek  mercenaries  from  the  Egyptians,  un- 
der the  command  of  Mentor  the  Rhodian;  with  these,  and  a  body  of 
the  citizens,  he  engaged  with  the  lord  lieutenants,  and  got  the  day, 
and  expelled  them  out  of  Phoenicia. 

While  these  things  were  acted  in  Plioenicia,  the  war  in  Cyprus 
began  at  the  same  time,  the  one  depending  much  upon  the  othcTir 
There  were  nine  great  cities  in  this  island,  under  whose  juris-* 
diction  were  all  the  other  smaller  towns«  Every  one  had  its  sepa- 
rate king,  who  managed  all  public  afiairs}  but  all  were  subject  to  the 
king  of  Persia. 

All  tlicsc  entered  into  a  confederacy,  and,  after  the  example  of  the 
Phoenicians,  shook  off  the  yoke;  and,  having  made  all  necessary  pre-* 
parations  for  the  war,  took  upon  them  the  absolute  power  and  sove^ 
Tcignty  in  their  own  several  dominions. 

Artaxcrxes,  being  enraged  at  this  insolence,  wrote  to  Idricus*', 
prince  of  Caria,  (then  lately  come  to  the  throne,  a  friend  and  confe-^ 
derate  of  the  Persians,  as  all  his  ancestors  were  before  him),  to  raise 
hfm  both  land  and  sea-forces,  for  his  assistance  against  the  kings  of 
Cyprus.  Upon  which,  he  forthwith  rigged  out  a  fleet  of  forty  sail, 
and  sent  on  board  eight  thousand  mercenaries  for  Cyprus,  under  the 
command  of  Phocion  the  Athenian,  and  £vagoras,~who  had  been  for 
some  years  before  king  of  the  island«  As  soon  as  they  landed  in 
Cyprus,  they  marched  then  strait  to  Salamis,  the  greatest  of  the 
cities,  where  they  cast  up  a  trench,  and  fortified  themselves,  and  so 
closely  besieged  the  city  both  by  sea  and  land,  l^e  island  had 
continued  a  long  time  in  peace  and  quietness,  and  therefore  was 
gixwvn  very  ricli;  so  that  the  soldiers,  who  had  now  the  power  to 
range  over  the  country,  had  got  together  great  treasures  s   whicb 
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plenty  and  confluence,  being  noised  abroad,  many  on  the  opposite 
coDlinent,  in  hopes  of  gain,  came  flocking  out  of  Syria  and  Cilicia, 
to  the  PersiaD  camp.  The  army  of  Phocion  and  Evagoras  being  in- 
creased to  double  the  number,  the  petty  kings  were  brought  into  great 
ttraitSi  and  much  terrified.  And  in  this  condition  was  Cyprus  at 
that  time. 

About  this  time  the  king  of  Persia  marched  with  his  army  from 
Babylon,  and  made  towards  Phoenicia:   but  Mentor,  general  of  tlm 
Sidouians,  when  he  heard  how  great  an  army  was  approaching,  an4 
considering  how  unequal  in  number  the  rebels  were,  he  privately 
consulted  his  own  safety.     To  that  end  he  secretly  despatclied  away 
ftom  Sidon  a  faithful  servant  of  his  own,  called  Thessalion,  to  Artax- 
cnesj  promising  to  betray  Sidoa  to  him;  and  that  he  would  effect 
tually  assist  him  io  subduing  Egypt,  he  being  in  that  respect  more 
especially  able  to  serve  him,  because  he  was  well  acquainted  with  ail 
ihe  places  in  Egypt,  and  knew  exactly  the  most  convenient  passages 
over  the  river  Nile.    Tlie  king  was  wonderfully  pleased  when  he 
beard  wh^t  Thessalion  said,  and  promised  that  he  would  not  only 
pardon  Mentor  for  what  he  had  done,  but  would  bountifully  reward 
kirn,  if  he  performed  what  he  had  promised.    But  Thessalion  further 
added,  that  Mentor  would  expect  that  the  king  should  confirm  his 
word  by  giving  out  his  right  hand.     Upon  which  the  king  was  so 
incensed  (as  being  distrusted)  that  he  gave  up  Thessalian  into  the 
hands  of  the  ofiicers,  with  command  to  cut  oft*  his  head.     When  lie 
was  led  to  execution,  he  only  said  this..^Thou,  O  king,  doest  what 
thou  pleasest;  but  Mentor,  who  is  able  to  accomplish  all  I  have  said, 
will  perforip  nothing  that  is  promised,  because  thou  refusest  to  give 
him  assurance  on  thy  part.    Upon  hearing  of  which,  the  king  altered 
bis  mind,  i^nd  commanded  the  officers  to  discharge  the  man;  and  so 
be  put  forth  his  right  liand  to  Thessalion,  which  is  a  most  sure  and 
certain  earnest  among  the  Persians  of  performance  of  what  is  pro- 
fnised.    Then  he  returned  to  Sidon,  and  secretly  imparted  to  Mentor 
what  he  had  done. 

In  the  mean  time  the  king,  counting  it  his  greatest  happiness  if  he 
could  subdue  Egypt,  (which  he  had  before  attempted  in  vain),  sent 
embassadors  to  the  chiefei^t  cities  of  Greece,  to  solicit  some  auxiliary 
forces  from  them.  The  Athenians  and  (^s^ced^monians  returne4 
answer — ^That  they  would  still  continue  friends  to  the  Persians;  but 
that  they  could  npt  supply  them  with  forces.  But  the  Thcbans  con)*: 
manded  a  thousand  heavy^armcd  men  to  be  sent  to  the  assistance  of 
the  king,  under  the  command  of  Lacratea.  The  Argives  likewise 
fipiushed  h'm  with  thre^;  thousuad  men^  but  sent  no  captuii)  wi^h 
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them,  because  the  king  had  expressly  by  name  appointed  Nicostratus 
to  command  them,  and  they  were  unwilling  to  contradict  him.  He 
was  a  man  of  great  account,  both  as  to  council  and  execution,  having 
both  valour  and  prudence,  assistant  one  to  another.  And,  because 
he  was  of  vast  strength  of  body,  imitating  Hercules  in  his  arms,  he 
carried  both  a  club  and  a  lion's  skin  in  every  battle.  Neither  were 
the  Grecians  who  inhabited  upon  the  sea-coasts  of  Asia  wanting  on 
their  parts,  but  sent  out  six  thousand  men:  so  that  all  the  auxiliary 
forces  from  the  Grecians  amounted  to  ten  thousand.  But,  before 
these  ca!iie  up,  the  king  had  passed  through  Syria,  and  entered  Phce- 
nicia,  and  encamped  not  far  from  Sidon. 

In  the  mean  time,  while  the  king  spent  a  considerable  time  in 
making  preparation,  tiic  Sidonians  had  been  very  active  and  diligent 
in  furnishing  themselves  with  arms  and  provisions;  and  besides,  had 
drawn  a  treble  deep  and  broad  trench,  and  a  high  wall  round  the  city. 
They  had  likewise  a  br^ve  body  of  tall,  handsome,  and  stout  men 
of  the  citizens,  well  exercised  and  trained  up  in  martial  discipline  out  of 
the  schools :  and  this  city  went  far  beyond  all  the  rest  of  the  cities 
of  Phoenicia  for  wealth,  and  all  other  sumptuous  ornaments,  both  for 
state  and  grandeur:  and  that  which  was  not  the  least  among  the  rest, 
they  were  furnished  with  a  hundred  gallies,  of  three  and  five  oars  on 
a  bank. 

And  now  Tcmnes*  became  a  party  with  Mentor  (who  commanded 
the  mercenaries  out  of  Egypt)  in  the  treachery,  and  left  Mentor  to 
keep  a  certain  quarter  of  the  city,  in  order  to  help  forward  the  exe- 
cution of  the  treason ;  and  himself  went  out,  with  five  hundred  sol- 
diers, upon  a  pretence  to  go  to  the  common  assembly  of  the  Phce- 
nicians :  for  he  had  in  his  company  a  hundred  of  the  best  quality  of 
the  citizens  to  be  senators,  as  was  pretended;  but  these  he  caused  to 
be  seized,  and  delivered  up  into  the  hands  of  Artaxerxes,  as  soon  as 
they  came  near  where  the  king  was,  who  received  him  as  his  friend, 
but  ordered  the  hundred  noblemen,  as  authors  of  the  rebellion,  to  be 
darted  to  death. 

Presently  after,  when  five  hundred  more  of  the  chiefest  of  the  Si- 
doniams  came  to  him  with  all  the  badges  of  submission  imaginable, 
he  called  Temnes  back,  and  asked  him  whether  he  was  able  to  deliver 
the  city  into  his  hands,  (for  he  earnestly  desired  to  possess  himself 
of  the  place  upon  any  terms  whatsoever,  rather  than  upon  treaty,  ta 
the  end  that  the  utter  ruin  of  the  citizens  might  be  a  terror  to  the 
rest),  when  Temnes  assured  him  he  was  able  to  effect  it,  the  king, 
being  still  implacable,  caused  all  the  five  hundred  (who  carried  olive- 
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branches  before  them,  as  supplicants  for  mercy,  and  as  tokens  of  sub- 
mission) ti)  he  shot  to  dtath  with  darts.  Afterwards, Tumnes  readily 
persuaded  the  Egypt  Jan  mercenaries  to  receive  him  and  the  kingwithin 
the  walls ;  and  so,  by  this  treacherous  contrivance,  Sidon  came  agaia 
jpto  the  hands  of  the  Persians.  Tlieu  the  king,  judging  tliat  Tcmnei 
coald  do  him  no  further  service,  caused  his  tliroat  to  be  cut  likewise. 

la  the  mean  time,  the  Sidonians  had  burnt  all  their  shipping  bfr* 
fore  the  king  came,  lest  any  of  the  inhabitants,  consuldog  their  own 
safety,  should  get  away  by  sea.  At  length,  when  the  Sidonians  saw 
that  the  enemy  had  entered,  and  many  thousands  of  men  ranging  here 
and  there,  and  dispersed  all  over  the  city,  they  shut  tliemselves  up, 
with  their  wives  and  children,  in  their  houses,  and  set  them  OD  fire, 
iu)d  so  were  all  consumed  together.  It  is  said  there  were  above  fortjr 
thousand  (with  household  servants)  that  perished  in  these  flames. 

After  this  destruction  of  the  Sidonians,  by  which  the  whole  c!^ 
and  inhabitants  were  consumed  to  ashes,  the  king  sold  the  rubbish 
and  relicts  of  the  fire  for  many  tale'nts:  for,  the  city  being  very  ricb, 
there  was  found  a  vast  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  melted  down  bj 
the  flames.  Thus  sad  was  tlie  calamity  under  .which  the  Sidoniam 
sufiered.  The  rest  of  the  cities,  being  terrified  with  this  destructloiia 
■  presently  surrendered  themselves  to  the  Persians.  A  little  before 
this  Artemisia,  the  princess  of  Caria,  died,  having  governed  two 
years :  Idrieus,  her  brother,  succeeded  in  tlic  principality,  end  reigned 
seven  years. 

In  Italy,  the  Romans  made  a  truce  with  the  Prienestines,  and  entered 
into  a  league  with  the  Samnites;  and  cut  off  the  beads  of  two  hundred 
and  sixty  in  the  forum,  of  those  that  sided  with  the  Tarquins. 

In  Sicily,  Leptines  and  Calllppus,  the  Symcusans,  being  furnished 
with  a  considerable  army,  besieged  Rhegium,  which  was  still  held  by 
a  garrison  ofDionysIus  the  younger;  and,  having  forced  out  the  garri- 
£0P>  they  restored  the  Uhegiaus  to  their  antient  government. 
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CHAP.  n. 

Moofrnnx  l^^tyM  ii  Cyprus.  Jrtarerxes  mfnrhes  mgmui 
Egfpi.  end  gninx  ^t  all  fy  t\t  policy  of  Jfentor,  looses  Mvaqp 
ofku  m^n  at  the  lake  nf  Snrhoi%*  Mentor  aJianceA  Jlenior^o 
$irming€7n  to  mbdue  Henneas,  prince  ofJtarHea.  Zemo  razed 
tf  PhiKp.  1%e  tiiig^  of  Egypt  abJktUes  Us  tiugdom^  amdJHto 
#»  Ethiopia, 

IFTEKWARDS,  ApoIIodonu  bciag  chief  ma^trsCe  st  Athena^ 
Marcus  Valerius  and  Caius  Sulpittus  Roman  coosqIs,  all  the 
of  Cjprus  sunend«r«d  tkcmselvirs  to  the  P<i5iaDs,  esccptiog 
Si!smL«,  wbioh  wis  tnea  besie^d  bf  Evagons  and  Phocioo,  and 
which  Protn^cnL5.  kieg  of  Seilanus,  stoutlr  defended. 

Ib  the  siean  iimc.«  E^agoras  endeaToured  to  re^n  the  kkigdoai 
flf  f.is  ancestors,  and  coctrived  to  be  restored  to  his  antient  rights  by 
i&e  help  cf  the  Pcrstan  kin^.  But,  being  aftenrards  acvused  before 
\t^j  (who  thereupon  relteTed  Pirotagocas).  he  kuJ  aside  all 
cf  being  restored,  and,  haTinc  aftervanb  cloued  himself  of 
jH  tfcat  was  kid  to  his  cliarv^,  he  was  intrusted  with  the  j^Ternment 
•f  a  larger  profinec  in  Asia,  which  he  so  nus^^^vmed,  that  he  was 
fmatii  zo  fij  azaln  into  Cvprn?,  where,  bein^  seued^  he  bad  his  head 
fCT«ek  cf.  Bat  Proca^ras,  Toluntarily  subuittciug  himself  to  the 
ffbmia  Ir:n  J,  kept  the  klagdom  of  SaUiuis>  without  any  riral^  for 
lift  time  'o  come. 

In  fWe  mean  titne  the  Wng  of  Persia*  after  the  ruin  of  Sidoo^  being 
jimeA  ^7  the  fr^rccs  tha?  ca:iie  from  Arj^)»*  'I'hebes*  and  the  antient 
^MU^f  tiMTche^  with  his  whole  army  a;^inst  V^ypt.  When  he  came 
*>  rht*  f  j-'^r  r»«ffh*,  or  Lake,  througti  iiCtKvauoe  of  the  phces^  he 
&Hf  pnrt  or  hU  army  in  the  bogs  there,  cattevt  Rirrathra.  But,  be- 
^.iiKe  \ye  Iinv*^  before,  ia  the  first  book*  s^x^eu  of  the  nature  of  this 
UU^,  Jin^  r!^.c  ivtr^nge  thin^  there  liap(kruiu^%  we  shall  now  forbear  to 

Haviro"  pa ■?■«'' rl  these  gnlphs,  he  oamo  to  PcluNium,  the  first  mouth 
r>f  the  river  Nile,  where  it  enters  into  the  $ea»  Here  the  Grecians 
]«y  c\*^'i^  to  the  city,  but  the  Persians  eucamjH'J  K>rty  turk»nj;:s  off. 

f n  :l;e  mean  wlille,  tliC  Ejnptian.-i  ^in  rvi;:irJ  the  Persians  had  given 
fVem  a  I»»ng  time  v^  prepare  all  thinscs  nooes^iarv  for  the  war.  had 
/ns^de  <!?roncr  Hrfenci'<  and  tortifioanons  at  all  tho  usoutbs  of  the  Xilcj 
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««tKcnUy  at  I^lusiiim,  because  thnt  was  the  first  and  inostcon^enl- 
ttttly  situated;  where  five  thonsand  men  were  in  gairison,  under  <bie 
eooiBiaod  of  PhHopliron.  the  Thebans,'  aboVe  all  the  Grecian^ 
had  a  deswe  to  give  eridenee  of  their  ralour,  and  to  tliat  etid  lliej 
firat  of  all  raliantly  attetiipted  to  fwce  the  trench,  whidi  wu  both 
strait  and  deep,  and  carried  itj  but,  as  soon  as  they  had  guDed  i^ 
lho«e  of  the  garrison  made  a  sally;  upon  which  tliere  was  a  sliaip 
eogagemeiit,  insomuch  that  the  dispute  was  veiy  hot  on  both  mdei^ 
and  cmitiQQed  all  the  day,  the  night  scarcely  pittUng  RD  end  to  ite 
contest. 

Tlie  next  day  the  bing  divided  the  Greeks  into  three  farigadei; 
each  of  which  had  a  Greek  commander,  with  whoni  wal  joinAla 
Per^BD  officer,  one  who  was  in  the  greatest  estimation  fiir  nloM: 
■lidlaya%. 

He  first  brigade  was  of  the  Boeotians,  under  tlie  comfDand  «f 
Laentcs  a  Theb&n,  and  Rosaces  a  Persian.  This  RosatKS  was  de- 
Mfended  from  some  of  those  seven  Persians  who  deposed  the  Magi, 
and  was  governor  of  Ionia  and  LTdia.  He  led  a  great  body,  betk 
horse  aad  foot,  all  barbarians. 

The  Meond  brigade  was  composed  of  the  Arglves,  commanded 
hf  Ntcostratvs,  with  whom  was  Aristazanes  a  Persian,  who  «u 
«ai4ayed  as  an  envoy  in  all  the  special  affitirs  of  the  king,  sdid 
next  to  Bagoas,  was  the  most  trusty,  and  the  chief  of  his  friends. 
He  had  Sm  thousand  soldiers,  and  four-score  gallies,  under  lus 
coramnML 

The  third  lirigade  was  led  by  Mentor,  he  who  l>etrayed  Sidon,  who 
fomeriy  commanded  the  mercenaries;  liis  colleague  was  Bagoas, 
a  bold  fellow,  and  none  more  ready  in  executing  any  villany,  in  whom 
the  king  put  great  confidence.  He  commanded  the  Greeks  that  weve 
tbeliing's  siUijects,  and  a  great  body  of  barbariBits,  besides  a  coasi' 
denble  navy.  The  king  kept  the  rest  of  the  army  with  himself,  and 
KM  very  careful  in  managing  and  overseeing  the  nliole  concern  of 
the  War. 

The  army  of  the  Persians  thus  divided,  Nectanebns^  the  king  of 
Egypt,  (though  he  was  for  short  in  number),  neither  valued  the  mol- 
titode  nor  the  division  of  the  Persian  troops :  for  he  had  in  his  anny 
twenty  thousand  Grecian  mercenaries,  as  many  Africans,  and  three- 
score thousand  Egyptians,  by  them  called  warriors;  and,  besides 
these,  was  furnished  with  an  incredible  number  of  river-boats,  fitted 
to  fight  in  lite  river  Nile,  Moreover,  he  liad  defended  that  side  of 
tbe  river  towards  Arabia  with  many  castles  and  garrisons,  exactly 
fortified  witli  trenches  and  strong  walls,  and  was  prepared  with  plenty 
of  all  other  things  necessary  for  the  war.    But,  through  imprudence 
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and  want  of  good  advice,  he  lost  all.  The  chief  cause  of  the  mis- 
carriage was  his  ignorance  how  to  manage  warlike  affairs,  and  bis 
security,  upon  the  account  of  liis  having  before  beaten  the  Persians; 
for,  at  the  time  of  that  success^  having  had  most  expert  commanders, 
Diophantus  the  Athenian,  and  Lanius  the  Spartan,  who  were  both 
▼aliant  and  experienced  soldiers,  all  tiungs  succeeded  according  to 
his  heart's  desire.  But,  being  now  conceited  of  his  own  sufficiency 
and  ability  to  command  and  order  the  army,  he  would  admit  of  no 
other  assistant;  and  therefore,  through  want  of  skill  and  experience^ 
nothing  was  managed  to  advantage,  or  becoming  an  expert  com- 
mander. 

Having  therefore  strongly  garrisoned  the  towns,  he  himself,  with 
tiiirty  thousand  Egyptians,  five  thousand  Grecians,  and  half  of  the 
Libyans,  defended  the  passages  which  lay  most  open  and  easy  to 
invasions. 

Tilings  thus  ordered  on  both  sides,  Nicostratus,  who  commanded 
the  Ar^ves,  having,  by  some  Egyptian  guides,  (whose  wives  and 
children  the  Persians  kept  as  hostages),  got  through  a  certain  cut  or 
ditch,  passed  over  with  his  fleet  to  a  place  as  far  out  of  sight  as  he 
could,  and  having  landed  his  men  there,  encamped.  Those  who 
kept  the  neighbouring  Egyptian  garrisons,  directly  they  learnt  where 
the  enemy  was  encamped,  speedily  marched  against  them  with  no 
less  than  seven  thousand  men,  under  the  command  of  Clinus,  of 
the  isle  of  Coos,  who  drew  up  his  men  in  battalia,  in  order  to  fight 
them :  on  the  other  side,  those  lately  landed,  likewise  put  themselves 
into  a  posture  of  defence;  when  a  sharp  engagement  ensued,  in 
which  the  Grecians  on  the  side  of  the  Persians  so  gallantly  behaved 
themselves,  that  they  killed  Clinus  the  general,  and  above  five  thou- 
sand of  the  rest  of  his  army. 

Upon  hearing  of  this  defeat,  Ncctanebus  was  in  a  terrible  fright^ 
for  that  he  believed  the  rest  of  the  Persian  troops  would  easily  pass 
over  the  river.  Being  therefore  afraid  lest  the  enemy  would  bend  all 
his  force  against  Memphis,  the  seat-royal,  he  made  it  his  chief  care 
and  concern  to  secure  this  place,  and  thereupon  marched  away  with 
the  army  he  had  to  Memphis,  to  prevent  the  besieging  of  it. 

In  the  mean  time,  Lacrates  the  Theban,  the  commander  of  the 
first  brigade,  pushes  on  the  siege  of  Pelusium;  and  having  drained 
the  water  out  of  the  trench,  and  turned  it  another  way,  he  raised  a 
mount,  and  there  placed  his  engines  of  battery  against  the  city. 
And  after  a  great  part  of  the  walls  were  battered  down,  the  Pelu- 
sians  raised  up  others  in  their  stead,  and  speedily  made  high  wooden 
towers. 

These  conflicts  upon  the  walls  continued  for  some  days,  during 
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which  time  the  Grecians  that  defeDded  the  place  valiantly  repelled 
the  sssailaota.  But  as  soon  as  they  heard  of  the  king's  departure  for 
Memphis,  they  were  so  afiVighted,  that  they  sent  messengers  to  treat 
upon  terms  uf  surrender.  Whereupon  Lacrates  agreeing  with  them 
upon  the  sacred  tie  of  an  oath,  that  upon  their  delivering  up  Pi:lusium> 
they  should  return  (o  Greece  with  whatever  they  brought  with  them 
out  of  the  town>  they  surrendered  the  place.  Tlien  Artaxerxes  sent 
Bagoas  with  a  garriaon  of  Persians,  to  take  possession  of  Pelusiumj 
whose  soldiers,  when  they  entered  the  town,  took  away  from  the 
Grecians,  as  they  were  going  out,  many  of  those  things  that  ihey  had 
brooght  with  them. 

Being  thus  abused,  they  took  it  heinously,  and  with  great  complaints 
called  on  the  gods,  as  witnesses  and  revengersof  perjury  and  breach 
<^  faith. 

lacrates  being  justly  indignant  at  this  base  dealing,  attacked  the 
harbarians,  and  killed  some  of  them,  and  put  the  rest  to  fliglit,  and 
so  protected  the  Greeks  thus  injured  contrary  to  the  agreement  con- 
fioned  by  oath.  And  though  Baguas,  who  fled  amongst  the  rest, 
aod  returned  to  the  king,  accused  Lacrates  for  what  he  had  done, 
yet  the  king  adjudged  that  the  soldiers  of  Bagoas  were  dealt  with 
according  to  their  merits,  and  punished  those  Persians  that  were 
authors  of  the  rapine.  And  in  this  manner  came  Pelusium  into  the 
hands  of  the  Persians. 

Bat  Mentor,  commander  of  the  third  brigade,  recovered  Bubasti5> 
and  many  other  cities,  to  the  obedience  of  the  Persian  king,  by  his 
own  stratagem.  For  whereas  all  these  cities  were  garrisoned  by  two 
sorts  of  people,  Grecians  and  Egyptians;  Mentor  caused  a  report  to 
be  spread  abroad,  that  ArUxerxes  would  receive  most  graciously,  and 
pardon  all  those  that  of  their  own  accord  would  give  up  their  ciliea 
to  the  king;  and  on  the  other  hand,  that  all  such  as  he  might  take  by 
force,  sliould  fare  no  better  than  Sidoo.  He  also  commanded  that  all 
the  gates*  should  be  opened,  and  that  all  who  wished  might  be  per- 
mitted to  go  away.  So  that  all  the  Egyptian  captives  in  the  camp 
being  gone  without  any  opposition,  the  report  was  in  a  short  time 
spread  abroad  through  all  the  cities  of  Egypt.  Whereupon  all  the 
towns  were  presently  filled  with  seditions,  through  quarrels  and  dis- 
seotions  between  the  Egyptians  and  the  foreign  auxiliaries.  For  all 
parties  strove  who  should  be  most  active  and  forward  in  betraying 
their  several  garrisons,  every  one  aiming  at  his  own  advantage,  by  So 
interest  in  the  favour  of  tlie  conqueror.  And  the  first  that  began 
was  Bubastis.  For  as  soon  as  Mentor  and  Bagoas  encamped  before 
*  Uatc*  afch««iiinp. 
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the  city^  the  Egyptians^  uDknown  to  the  Grecians,  sent  one  of  thdr 
countrymen  to  Bagoas,  and  promised  to  surrender  the  city  to  him^  if 
tliey  might  be  all  pardoned.  This  being  discovered  by  the  Greciins^ 
they  pursued  and  seized  him  that  was  sent^  and  by  threatening  and 
affrighting  him,  made  him  confess  tlie  truth  of  the  matter.  Upon 
which,  being  highly  enraged,  they  violently  attacked  the  Egyptians, 
killed  some,  wounded  others,  and  drove  the  rest  into  a  narrow  comer 
of  the  city. 

Tliey  that  were  thus  assailed,  gave  intelligence  to  Bagoas  of  what 
was  done,  and  entreated  him,  that  without  delay,  he  would  take 
possession  of  the  city,  which  they  would  deliver  up  to  him  upon  his 
approach. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Grecians  sent  a  herald  to  Mentor,  who  wt* 
cretly  advised  them  to  set  upon  the  barbarians  as  soon  as  Bagoas  bad 
entered  the  town.  Bagoas,  therefore,  having  entered  with  his 
Persians,  but  without  the  consent  of  the  Greeks,  as  socw  as  part  of 
the  soldiers  were  let  in,  the  Grecians  shut  the  gates,  and  suddenly 
attacked  the  barbarians,  and  killed  them  every  man,  and  took  Ba- 
goas himself  prisoner,  who,  coming  to  understand  that  there  was  no 
means  left  for  his  deliverance  but  by  Mentor,  he  earnestly  entreated 
him  to  interpose  for  his  preservation,  promising  that  for  the  future 
lie  would  never  undertake  any  thing  without  hb  advice.  Mentor 
prevailed  with  the  Grecians  to  discharge  him,  and  to  surrender  the 
city,  9o  that  the  whole  success  and  glory  of  the  action  was  attributed 
to  him. 

Bagoas  being  thus  set  at  liberty  by  his  means,  entered  into  a  solemn 
covenant  of  friendship,  upon  oath,  with  Mentor,  and  faithfully 
kept  it  till  the  time  of  his  death;  so  that  these  two  always  con- 
cuning  and  agreeing,  were  able  to  do  more  with  the  king,  than  all 
bis  other  friends,  or  any  of  his  kindred.  For  Mentor  being  made 
the  lord  lieutenant  of  Artaxerxes  over  all  the  Asiatic  shore,  was  ma- 
terially serviceable  to  the  king,  both  by  procuring  soldiers  out  of 
Greece,  and  by  bis  faitliful  and  diligent  administration  of  the  go-^ 
vernment. 

Bagoas  commanding  all  as  viceroy  in  the  higher  parts  of  Asia, 
obtained  such  power,  through  his  consultation  with  Mentor,  on  all 
occasions,  that  he  had  the  kingdom  at  command;  neither  did  Artax- 
erxes  any  thing  without  his  consent.  And  after  the  king's  death, 
his  power  was  so  great  that  the  successors  were  ever  nominated  and 
appointed  by  him,  and  all  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom  were  so  entirely 
under  his  management,  tliat  he  wanted  nothing  but  the  name  of  a 
king.    But  we  shall  relate  these  things  in  their  proper  place. 
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After  the  surrender  of  Bubastis,  the  rest  of  the  cities,  out  of  fear, 
submitted  and  delivered  up  themselves  upon  articles^  into  the  hands 
of  the  Persians. 

In  the  mean  while  Nectanebus^  who  was  now  at  Memphis^  seeing 
the  quick  movements  of  the  enemy,  durst  not  venture  a  battle  ia 
defence  of  his  sovereignty,  but  abdicating  his  kingdom,  packed  up  a 
great  deal  of  treasure,  and  fled  into  Ethiopia.  And  so  Artaxerxes 
possessed  himself  of  all  Egypt,  and  demolished  tlie  walls  of  all  the 
cities,  especially  those  that  were  the  greatest,  and  of  the  most  ac- 
count; and  heaped  together  an  infinite  mass  of  gold  and  silver,  by 
despoiling  tlie  temples.  He  also  carried  away  all  the  records  and 
writings  out  of  the  most  antient  temples;  which  Bagoas  a  short  time 
after  sufiered  the  priests  to  redeem  for  a  great  sum  of  money.  Then 
he  sent  home  the  Greek  auxiliaries  with  ample  rewards  to  every  one 
according  to  their  deserts,  for  their  services;  and  intrusting  Phe- 
reodates  with  the  government  of  Egypt,  he  returned  with  his 
army  laden  with  spoil,  triumphii^  in  the  glory  of  his  victory,  to 
Babylon. 

At  the  time  when  Callimachus  was  lord  chancellor  at  Athens,  and 
Marcus  Fabius  and  Publius  Valerius  were  Aoman  consuls,  Artaxerxet 
advanced  Mentor  for  the  great  services  he  had  done  him,  especially 
in  the  Egyptian  war,  above  all  his  friends;  and  that  he  might  put  a 
mark  upon  his  valour  by  a  reward  more  than  ordinary,  he  bestowed 
upon  him  a  hundred  talents  of  silver,  and  rich  furniture  for  his 
house.  He  likewise  made  him  prefect  of  all  the  Asiatic  shore,  and  ^ 
general  of  his  army,  with  absolute  power  to  suppress  all  rebellions  in 
tliose  parts. 

Mentor  being  in  near  alliance  and  kindred  with  Artabazus  and 
Memnon,  (who  had  not  long  before  made  war  upon  the  Persians, 
and  had  now  fled  out  of  Asia,  to  Philip,  in  Macedonia),  by  his  iute* 
rest  with  the  king  procured  their  pardon,  and  thereupon  sent  for  them 
both  to  come  to  him,  with  their  families:  for  Artabaxus  had  by 
Mentor  and  Memnon 's  sister,  eleven  sons  and  ten  daughters;  with 
which  numerous  progeny  Mentor  was  greatly  delighted,  and  ad* 
vanced  the  young  men,  as  they  grew  up,  to  high  places  of  comnumd 
in  the  army. 

The  first  expedition  which  Mentor  nuide  was  against  Hennias,  the 
prince  or  tyrant  of  Ataroea*,  who  had  rebelled  against  Artaxerxes, 
aod  was  possessed  of  many  strong  cities  and  castles :  upon  making 
him  a  promise  to  procure  the  king's  pardon,  he  brought  him  to  a 
parley;  aud  upon  that  occasion  having  surprised  him,  he  imprisoned 

*  Atirnetj  in  M^'sia*  over  againit  Lesbos. 
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him^  and  possessing  himself  of  his  seal-ring^  he  wrote  letters  in 
his  name,  to  the  several  cities,  signifying  that  through  the  means  of 
Mentor  he  had  heen  restored  to  the  king's  favour:  and  he  sent 
away,  likewise,  with  those  that  carried  the  letters^  such  as  he  had 
ordered  to  take  possession,  in  the  name  of  the  king,  of  all  the  forts 
and  castles.  The  governors  of  the  cities,  giving  credit  to  the 
letters,  and  being,  likewise,  very  desirous  of  peace,  delivered  up 
all  the  towns  and  forts  to  the  king  in  every  place  throughout  the 
country. 

All  the  revolted  cities  heing  recovered  by  this  trick  of  Mentor's^ 
without  any  hazard  or  fatigue,  the  king  was  highly  pleased  with  him^ 
as  having  acted  the  part  of  a  brave  and  prudent  general. 

And  with  no  less  success,  partly  by  policy,  and  partly  by  force  of 
arms,  he  reduced  in  a  short  time  tiie  other  captains  that  were  in 
rebellion.     And  thus  stood  aflairs  in  Asia  at  this  time. 

In  Europe,  Philip,  king  of  Macedon,  made  an  expedition  against 
the  Chalcidean*  cities,  and  took  Zena,  and  razed  it  to  the  ground^ 
and  caused  other  cities,  through  fear,  likewise  to  submit.  He  also 
made  another  attack  upon  Phers,  and  cast  out  its  prince  Pitholaus. 
Al)out  that  time  Spartacus,  king  of  Pontus,  died,  after  having  reigned 
five  years.  Parysades,  his  brother,  succeeded  him^  and  governed 
eight-and-thirty  years. 


CHAP.  X. 

riiiUp  takes  OhpithiSy  and  other  cities  in  the  Hellespont.  The 
ytthenians  jealous  of  Philip j  and  instigated  h/  Defnosthenes. 
Phil!j)'s  policies.  The  value  of  the  riches  taken  out  of  the 
temple  at  Delphos.  Dionysius  sent  presents  to  Delphos^  which 
were  taken  hy  the  Athenians.  His  letter  to  the  Athenians.  The 
temple  burnt.  The  end  of  tlie  Phocian  war.  The  punishments 
decreed  by  the  Amphictyons  against  the  Phocians*  The  miseries 
of  the  sacrilegious  persons.     Timoleon  sent  to  Syracuse. 

AFPER  the  end  of  this  year,  Theophilus  ruled  as  archon  at  Athens, 
and  Caius  Sulpitius  and  Caius  Quintius  executed  the  consular  dignity 
at  Rome,  at  which  time  was  celebrated  the  hundred  and  eighth 
Olympiad,  in  wliich  Polyclcs  of  Cyrcne  bore  away  the  crown  of  victory, 

•  In  Thrace. 
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At  the  same  time  Philip  made  an  expedition  against  the  cities  of  the 
Hellespont,  of  which  Micaberna  and  Torone  were  betrayed  into  his 
hands.  Then  he  made  against  Olynthus  (the  greatest  city  of  those 
parts)  with  a  very  numerous  army,  and  having  first  routed  the 
Olynthians  in  two  battles,  he  laid  siege  to  the  town;  upon  which  he 
made  many  assaults,  and  lost  a  great  number  of  his  men  in  their 
Upproachcs  to  the  walls.  At  length,  by  bribing  Euthycrates  and 
Lasthenes,  the  chief  magistrates  of  Olynthus,  he  entered  the  city  by 
treachery,  and  plundered  it,  and  sold  all  the  citizens  for  slaves,  and 
exposed  to  sale  all  tiie  prey  and  plunder  under  the  spean  Whereby 
he  furnished  himself  with  abundance  of  money  for  carrying  on  the 
war,  and  put  all  the  rest  of  ilie  cities  into  a  terrible  fright. 

Then  he  bountifully  rewarded  such  as  had  behcived  themselves 
with  courage  and  valour,  and  having  exacted  vast  sums  of  money  from 
the  richest  of  the  citizens  of  the  surrounding  cities,  he  made  use  of 
it  to  corrupt  many  to  betray  their  country;  so  tliat  he  himself  oftea 
boasted  that  he  had  enlarged  his  dominion  more  by  his  gold  than  by 
his  sword. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Athenians  being  jealous  of  the  growing 
greatness  of  Philip,  ever  after  sent  aid  to  them  whom  he  invaded  by 
his  arms,  and  despatched  ambassadors  to  all  the  cities  to  desire  them 
to  look  to  their  liberties,  and  to  put  to  death  such  of  their  citizens  as 
should  be  discovered  to  go  about  to  betray  them,  promising  withal  to 
join  with  them  on  all  occasions.  At  length  they  proclaimed  open 
war  against  Philip. 

Demosthenes  the  orator  (at  that  time  the  most  eminent  in  politics 
and  eloquence  of  all  the  Grecians)  was  the  chief  instrument  that  in- 
cited the  Athenians  to  take  u])on  them  the  defence  of  all  Greece: 
but  the  city  could  not  cure  that  desire  of  treason  that  infected  many 
of  the  citizens;  so  many  traitors  there  were  at  that  time  all  over 
Greece.  And  therefore  it  is  reported,  that  Philip  having  an  earnest 
desire  to  gain  that  once  strong  and  eminent  city,  and  one  of  the 
inliabitants  of  the  place  telling  him  it  could  never  be  taken  by  force^ 
he  asked  him  whether  it  were  not  possible  that  gold  might  mount 
the  walls;  for  he  had  learnt  by  experience^  that  those  who  could 
not  be  subdued  by  force,  were  easily  overcome  by  gold.  To  this 
end  he  had,  by  means  of  his  bribes,  procured  traitors  in  every  city; 
and  such  as  would  receive  his  money,  he  called  his  friends  and 
guests.  And  thus  with  evil  communications  he  corrupted  men's 
manners. 

After  the  taking  of  Olynthus,  he  celebrated  Olympic  games  to  the 
gods,  in  commemoration  of  his  victory,  and  oflfered  most  splendid 
sacrifices;  and  in  regard  there  were  a  vast  number  of  people  collected 
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logether^  he  set  forth  specious  sports^  and  recreating  phys^  and  iofitcd 
•  great  number  of  strangers  to  his  feasis:  and  in  the  midst  of  kit 
cups  would  talk  courteously  and  familiarly  with  them,  and  drink*  to 
KMny,  and  reach  over  the  cup  to  them  with  his  own  hands.    To  OMUny 
he  gave  rich  gifts,  and  made  large  and  liberal  promises  to  atl^  to  the 
eiid  that  his  kindness  and  generosity  might  be  proclaimed  abroad 
by  them  that  had  had  experience.    During  the  time  of  hia  feasting^ 
oteervlng  Satyrus  the  stage-player  to  look  discontented,  and  knit  kia 
Wow,  he  asked  him,  why  he  only  would  not  accept  of  the  fruita  €>f 
his  bounty  and  generosity?  To  which  he  answered,  that  he  would 
¥ery  willingly  receive  a  certain  gift  from  hun;  but  he  was  afraid  if 
he  should  ask  it  openly,  he  would  deny  him*    Upon  which  the  Ving 
began  laughing,  and  bid  him  ask  what  he  pleased,  and  he  would  freely 
bestow  it  upon  him.     Upon  which  he  desired  tliat  two  young  maidsy 
Id  tlie  flower  of  their  age,  the  daughters  of  one  that  was  his  hostj 
BMgbt  be  given  to  him  from  among  the  captives;  whose  liberties  he 
craved  not  to  make  any  gain  or  advantage  of  them  himself,  but  really 
to  give  them  portions  out  of  his  own  estate,  and  procure  them  hus- 
bands, and  likewise  to  prevent  their  being  injured  by  any  unworthy 
attempt.    The  king  so  approved  of  this  request,  that  he  not  only 
forthwith  ordered  the  virgins  to  be  delivered  to  Satyrus  without  ran- 
som>  but  bestowed  upon  him,  likewise,  many  other  rich  gifts  and 
presents,  as  special  marks  of  his  favour  and  bounty;  so  that  many^ 
excited    with  the  hopes   of  reward,    strove  which  should   serve 
Pliilip  most,  and  be  the  first  tliat  should  betray  their  country  into 
bis  hands. 

The  next  year  Themistocles  wa;s  archon  at  Athens,  and  Caius 
Coruelius  and  Marcus  Popilius  were  Roman  consuls ;  at  which  time 
the  Boeotians  overran  the  country  of  the  Phocians  with  depreda* 
tioDS,  and  beat  the  enemy  at  Hyampolis,  killing  about  seventy  of 
them.  But  not  long  after,  engaging  with  the  Phocians  in  anotlier 
battle,  they  were  routed  at  Corouea,  and  lost  many  of  their  men. 
And  whereas  the  Phocians  were  possessed  of  some  small  towns  in 
Boeotia,  the  Boeotians  made  an  inroad  upon  them,  and  shamefully 
spoiled  and  destroyed  all  their  standing  corn;  but  in  their  retura 
were  beaten. 

While  these  things  were  transacting,  Phal«ecus,  the  general  of  the 
Phocians,  being  convicted  of  sacrilege,  in  converting  the  sacred 
treasure  of  the  temple  to  his  own  use,  was  deprived  of  his  commis- 
sion, and  three  others  were  created  in  his  place,  viz.  Democrates, 
Callias,  and  Sophanes,  who  managed  the  business  and  trial  concern* 
ing  the  sacred  treasures,  at  such  time  as  the  Phocians  demanded  an 
account  of  them  that  had  the  disposing  of  It.    The  greatest  part  of 
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the  moDcywaa  fogod  to  be  intrusted  in  the  hands  of  Philo;  who 
not  haog  able  to  give  a  clear  account^  was  condemned ;  and  beiog 
p«t  upon  the  rack  by  order  of  the  generals,  he  named  many  of  hS» 
•econpUces.  At  length,  beinfir  tortured  to  the  utmost  extremity, 
tie  died  apoa  tlie  rack,  and  thus  came  to  an  end  trorthy  of  hk 
impiety. 

The  rt^bera  indeed  restored  the  rest  of  the  money  that  was  leftp 
bat  they  themselves  were  put  to  death,  as  saciilegious  persons.  Iht 
fint  of  the  former  generals,  Philomelus,  forbore  to  meddle  wi^  the 
laerad  beuares;  but  his  brother  and  successor  Onomarchus  coa- 
verted  noeh  «f  thoae  treasures  to  the  use  of  the  war.  The  thifil 
general,  PhayHus,  brother  of  Ooomarchus,  while  he  executed  tbtt 
command,  made  use  of  many  of  the  eoosecrated  things  of  the  teai- 
ple,  for  the  paying  off  the  foreign  soldiers :  for  he  melted  down  aoA 
coined  into  money  the  hundred  and  twenty  golden  tiles  dedicated  bj 
Croesus,  king  oTLydia.  In  die  same  manner  he  dealt  with  the  three 
liaodred  golden  bowk,  (or  nols),  every  one  weighing  two  minu; 
and  likewise  the  Uon  and  woman  of  gold,  all  which  weighed  thirty. 
talenlflof^di  so  that  all  the  gold,  according  to  the  value  of  silver^ 
would  amount  to  four  thousand  talents.  And,  besides  these,  there 
were  things  in  silver,  dedicated  by  Cnrsus,  and  others,  carried  awajr 
by  all  the  generals,  in  their  several  times,  above  the  vslne  of  sic 
thonsand  talents:  so  that  the  whole  sum,  both  in  gold  and  silver^ 
amounted  to  above  ten  thousand  talents. 

There  are  some  autliors  who  say,  that  there  was  as  much  ttea- 
snre  sacrilegiously  taken  awny,  as  Alexander  afterwards  found  in 
the  treasary  of  the  Peraians.  Plmltecns,  likewise,  with  the  officers 
of  the  army,  went  about  to  dig  up  the  pavement  of  the  temple, 
because  some  person  had  told  him  that  a  vast  treasure  of  gold  anJ 
silver  lay  under  it:  for  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  it,  he  brought 
in  the  testimony  of  that  most  antient  and  famous  poet  Homer, 
where  he  says  thus : — 

or  mil  the  E"t<>  i"  Thaliui'  lonrhle  fiiTW, 

Which  Pjtltu'*  rockj  lr««uri«  contiio. 
And  just  as  the  soldiers  begnn  to  dig  near  to  the  tripod,  a  suilden 
earthquake  terrified  the  Phocians;  so  that  the  gods  seeming  by  such 
manifest  token  to  threaten  vengeance  ujion  the  sacriligcous  persons, 
they  desisted.  But  the  first  author  of  that  impiety,  Philo,  (of 
whom  we  spoke  before),  in  a  short  time  aficr,  felt  (he  just  vengeance 
of  the  deity.  But  notwithstnnding  the  whole  guilt  of  this  impious 
sacrilege  be  imputed  to  the  Phocians,  yet  Imth  the  Aiheniuns  and 
Lacedsmonians,  who  assisted  the  Phocians,  were  partners  in  tli« 
offimce,  for  they  bad  more  money  paid  to  them  tlian  tvas  pruponion- 
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able  to  the  number  of  the  soldiers  which  they  sent :  for  indeed  at  that 
very  time  the  Athenians  trarried  it  but  impiously  towards  the  oracle  | 
for  but  a  little  before  this  robbery  at  Delphos,  when  Iphicrates  lay 
with  the  fleet  before  Corcyra^  and  Dionysius,  prince  of  Syracuse,  had 
sent  some  statues  of  gold  and  ivory  to  Olympus  and  Delphos,  he  by 
chance  intercepted  the  vessels  which  transported  them ;  and  haTing 
now  possession  of  the  dedicated  goods,  sent  to  Athens  to  know  hovr 
be  must  dispose  of  them;  the  Athenians  bid  him  never  scrupulously 
csamine,  or  make  inquiry  after  those  things  that  were  said  to  belong 
to  the  gods,  but  to  consider  how  to  provide  for  the  maintaining  of  the 
army.  In  obedience  to  which  decree  of  his  country,  be  exposed 
the  sacred  ornaments  of  the  gods  to  sale  under  the  spear.  Upon 
which  the  prince,  being  highly  incensed  against  the  Athenians,  wrot9 
tft>  them  in  this  manner: 

Dionysiusj  to  the  Senate  and  People  of  Athens. 

IT  is  not  fit  that  I  should  say  health  to  you,  since  ye  have  been  so 
sacrilegious  against  the  gods,  both  by  sea  and  land;  and,  having 
intercepted  the  images  which  we  had  sent,  in  order  to  be  devoted 
to  the  gods,  you  have  converted  them  into  money,  and  so  have  pro- 
phanely  abused  the  mightiest  of  the  gods,  Apollo  at  Delphos,  and 
Jupiter  at  Olympus* 

Tliis  affront  against  the  gods  the  Athenians  never  hesitated  at, 
and  yet  they  were  accustomed  to  boast  and  glory,  tiiat  the  god 
Apollo  was  their  ancestor.  The  LacedtemoDians  also,  though  they 
were  famous  amongst  all  nations  for  the  oracle  of  Delphos,  and  in 
tlie  most  weighty  affairs  do  consult  there  at  this  very  day,  yet  they 
never  scrupled  to  join  in  the  sacrilege  with  these  impious  robbers  of 
the  temple. 

But  now  the  Phocians,  who  had  three  towns  strongly  fortified  in 
Boeotia,  made  an  inroad  into  Boeotia,  and,  being  joined  by  great 
numbers  of  mercenaries,  wasted  and  spoiled  the  enemy's  country; 
and,  in  several  incursions  and  skirmishes,  got  the  better,  and  so  re- 
turned. The  Boeotians  therefore,  being  overpresscd  with  the  bur- 
then of  the  war,  and  having  lost  many  of  their  soldiers,  and  besides, 
being  in  great  want  of  money,  sent  ambassadors  to  Philip,  to  crave 
his  assistance.  This  was  very  welcome  news  to  the  king,  to  see 
that  they  were  brought  low,  having  long  desired  to  have  their  Leuctra 
courage  curbed  and  tamed:  however,  he  sent  them  a  great  number 
of  men,  merely  upon  this  account,  lest  he  shoold  be  thought  to  be 
cureless  in  the  matter  concerning  the  spoiling  of  the  temple.    Then 
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the  Phociias  built  k  cude  at  a  towQ  called  Abe,  near  the  temple  of 
Apollo;  at  which  time,  being  attacked  by  the  Boeotians,  some  of  tbem 
presentif  fled,  ia  disorder,  to  the  neighbouriDg  cities ;  others,  to  the 
nniaber  of  five  hundred,  got  into  the  temple,  and  there  perished. 
Manj  other  things  happened  to  the  Phocians  at  that  time,  as  by  s 

dirine  band;  but  that  which  was  most  remarkable  was  this ^Thej 

that  fled  into  the  temple  thought  themselves  safe  under  the  care  and 
protecticHi  of  the  gods;  but  it  fell  out  tjoite  ccmtrary,  for  divine  pro- 
vidence brought  coDdign  punishment  upon  these  sacrilegious  persons. 
There  were  many  straw  beds  round  about  the  temple,  and  it  happened 
that  the  fire  left  in  the  tents  of  those  that  fled  caught  hold  of  some  of 
them;  upon  which,  on  a  sudden,  the  flame  so  mounted  that  it  con- 
sumed the  temple,  with  all  those  that  fled  into  it:  for,  it  seems, 
God  would  not  spare  these  sacrilegious  persons,  notwithstanding  all 
their  supplications, 

Archias  was  then  lord- chancellor  of  Athens,  and  Marcus  j£milius 
and  Titus  Quinctius  were  ini'ested  with  the  coosulship  at  Rome, 
when  the  Fhocian  war  (which  had  continued  ten  years)  was  ended  in 
the  following  maDoer: — When  both  the  Bueotians  and  Phocians 
were  brought  low  with  the  continual  fatigues  of  the  war,  the  Pho- 
cians, by  their  ambassadors,  craved  aid  of  the  Lscediemonisns,  who 
sent  them  a  thousand  heavy-armed  men,  under  the  command  of  Ar- 
chidamus,  the  kicig  of  Sparta.  In  like  manner  the  Bceotians  prayed 
assistance  from  Philip;  who  tliereupon,  being  joined  by  thcThessa- 
liaos,  entered  Locris  with  a  great  army,  w^iere,  finding  Phalfecu» 
(restored  again  to  his  command)  with  a  considerable  body  of  merce- 
naries, he  prepared  to  fight  him.  Phalscus  was  then  at  Xlceea,  who, 
finding  himself  not  able  to  engage  with  Philip,  sent  ambassadors  to 
him  to  treat.  Thereupon  a  peace  was  concluded  upon  these  condi- 
tions  ^That  PhalKcus,  with  all  those  then  with  him,  might  marcb 

amy  whither  they  thought  fit.  Whereupon  Phal^cus,  (after  ratifi- 
cation on  both  sides),  without  any  further  delay,  departed  with  those 
forces  he  had  with  him,  to  the  number  of  eight  thousand,  into  Pelo* 
ponnesus:  and  the  Phocians,  now  hopeless,  gave  up  themselves  into 
the  power  of  Philip. 

The  king  having,  without  fighting,  unexpectedly  put  an  end  to  the 
Sacred  War,  joined  in  a  senate  with  the  Thessalians  and  Bceotians; 
ill  which  it  was  decreed — ^Ttiat  the  great  council  of  the  Amphic- 
tyons  should  be  assembled,  to  whose  decision  all  matters  slioutd  be 
wholly  referred. 

By  tbem  afterwards  it  was  decreed_That  Philip  and  his  posterity 
(bould  be  received  as  members  into  the  council  of  tlie  AmphictyonSj, 
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and  should  have  the  privilege  of  a  doubfe  voice^  as  the  Phociaoa 
(whom  he  conquered)  had  before:  tliat  the  walls  of  three  eities  m 
Phocis  should  be  demolished :  and^  that  the  Phocians  should  Dcver 
after  have  any  thing  to  do  with  the  temple,  or  be  members  of  the 
court  of  the  Amphictyons:  that  they  should  never  be  possessed  of 
horse  or  arms,  until  they  had  made  restitution  to  the  oracle  of  the 
money  they  had  sacrilegiously  taken  away.  Moreover^  that  the 
exiles  of  Phocis,  and  whoever  they  were  that  were  partners  with  them 
in  the  sacrilege,  should  be  accounted  accursed,  and  driven  out  of 
everi^  place.  Likewise,  that  all  the  cities  of  the  Phociaos  should  be 
razed  to  the  ground,  and  turned  into  villages,  every  one  of  tiiem  not 
to  contain  above  fifty  houses,  and  not  to  be  less  than  one  tosStitig 
distant  from  each  other;  yet  that  the  Phocians  should  keep4^«i<af 
lands,  but  should  pay  a  tribute  to  the  oracle  every  year  of  >.  ..<f 
talents,  until  they  had  paid  the  sum  entered  in  the  registers  at  the 
time  when  the  sacrilege  was  committed:  that  Philip,  with  the 
Boeotians  and  Thessalians,  should  set  forth  the  Pythian  games,  be* 
cause  the  Corinthians  were  partners  in  the  ifnpiety  with  the  Pho- 
cians:  that  the  Amphictyons,  together  with  Philip,  should  break  in 
pieces,  upon  the  rocks,  alt  the  arms  of  the  Phocians  and  mercenaries^ 
and  then  burn  the  remains :  and  lastly,  that  they  should  deliver  up 
all  the  horse. 

When  they  had  despatched  this,  they  made  laws  and  orders  for  the 
restoring  of  the  oracle  to  its  former  state,  and  all  other  matters  re- 
lating to  religion  and  the  public  peace,  and  the  advancing  of  amity 
and  concord  amongst  the  Grecians.  All  these  decrees  of  the 
Amphictyons  were  allowed  and  confirmed  by  Philip,  who  carried 
himself  towards  them  with  great  respect  in  all  things,  and  then 
inarched  back  with  his  army  into  Macedonia,  and  not  only  pur- 
chased honour  by  his  piety  and  martial  conduct,  but  made  many  ad- 
vances towards  the  future  enlargement  of  his  dominions:  for  he  had 
Jong  coveted  to  gain  the  sovereign  command  of  all  Greece,  and  to 
make  war  upon  the  Persians,  which  indeed  at  length  happened. 
But  of  these  things  we  shall  hereafter  give  a  particular  account  in 
their  due  time. 

Let  us  now,  therefore,  return  to  what  properly  is  an  appendant^ 
and,  of  course,  annexed  to  the  precedent  history:  yet  we  judge  it 
our  duty  first  to  relate  the  judgments  inflicted  by  the  gods  upon  the 
sacrilegious  robbers  of  the  oracle;  for  vengeance  overtook  all  of  them 
in  general,  not  only  those  who  were  the  chief  ringleaders,  but  even 
them  that  had  the  least  hand  in  the  sacrilege. 

Philomclus,  the  first  and  chief  contriver  of  seizing  the  temple,  fey  a 
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^te  of  war  was  brought  into  such  a  strait,  as  that  be  cast 
^  "^      f  headlong  from  the  top  of  a  rock. 

brother  Onomarchus,  having  taken  upon  him  the  command 
•  beartless  and  discouraged  army,  was  afterwards,  with  his 
HAS  and  mercenaries,  totally  routed  in  Tliessaly,  and  he  himself 
mnd  crucified. 

iyllus,  the  third,  who  spoiled  the  oracle  of  the  greatest  part  of 
^ed  treasures,  that  he  might  not  altogether  escape  punishment^ 
*-cl  away  by  a  lingering  disease*. 

lalsecus,  the  last  of  them,  having  robbed  the  temple  of  all  that 
left,  wandered  up  and  down  in  great  terror,  and  in  divers  hazards 
troubles,  for  a  long  time  together;  not  in  any  favour  to  him  more 
4n  the  rest  of  bis  confederates  in  wickedness,  but  that  he  might  be 
<pger  tormented,  and  that  the  vengeance  executed  might  be  more 
emarkable  to  all  wherever  he  went.     After  his  flight,  whereby  he 
escaped  being  a  prisoner,  at  the  first  be  remained,  with  his  merce* 
laries,  about  Peloponnesus,  and  maintained  his  soldiers  with  the 
money  he  bad  sacrilegiously  got  into  his  hands  from  the  temple. 
Afterwards  he  hired  some  great  transport-ships  at  Corinth,  and,  hav- 
ing four  other  small  vessels  of  his  own,  he  prepared  for  a  voyage 
into  Italy  and  Sicily,  hoping  either  to  possess  himself  of  some  city  in 
those  parts,  or  tliat  he  and  his  men  might  be  employed  by  some  or 
other  as  mercenaries. 

•  There  was  at  that  time  a  war  broken  out  between  the  Lucanians 
and  Tarentines.  He  pretended  to  the  soldiers  that  went  along  with 
him,  that  he  was  sent  for  by  the  Sicilians  and  Italians ;  but,  when  he 
came  into  the  open  sea,  some  of  the  soldiers  who  were  on  board  io 
the  largest  vessel,  with  Phalsecus,  discoursed  among  themselves,  and 
declared  their  suspicions  one  to  another — ^That  it  was  but  a  pretence, 
and  that  none  had  sent  for  them:  for  they  saw  no  commanders  go 
along  with  him,  who  were  sent  from  any  that  desired  their  assist- 
ance; and  they  perceived  that  the  voyage  undertaken  was  long  and 
tedious,  and  full  of  hazards:  and  therefore,  concluding  that  Phalcecus 
was  no  longer  to  be  credited,  (dreading  the  expedition  beyond  sea), 
they  conspired,  especially  the  officers  of  the  mercenaries,  and,  with 
their  drawn  swords,  so  threatened  both  Phal&ecus  and  the  pilot,  that 
they  compelled  them  to  tack  about,  and  return:  the  like  being  done 
in  the  other  ships,  they  all  came  back,  and  arrived  in  Peloponnesus ; 
and,  being- rendezvoused  at  M alea,  a  promontory  ofLaconia,  they 
therefound  the  Gnossian  ambassadors,who  accidentally  were  come 
hither  to  list  some  foreign  soldiers.   After  some  discourse  hadMSScd 
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between  them  and  PhaliecuB^  and  the  other  offieers,  the  pay  in  hand 
was  so  large^  that  all  of  them  sailed  away  with  the  ambassadors  to 
Crete;  and,  haviugjlanded^at  Guossus*,  they  presently  took  the  city 
Lyctus  at  the  first  assault.  Bat  unexpected  assistance  came  in  sud- 
denly to  theexpulsed  Lyctians:  for  the  Tarentines  being  at  that  time 
engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Lucanijtns,  sent  ambassadors  to  the  Lace* 
dsemonians,  from  whom  they  were  descended,  to  supply  them  with 
auxiliaries;  upon  which  the  Spartans,  upon  the  account  of  their 
kindred,  were  ready  to  assist  them;  and  to  that  end  had  both  naval 
and  land  forces  ready,  under  the  command  of  Archidamus  the  king 
of  Sparta.  And  being  now  ready  to  set  sail  for  Italy,  at  that  Terj 
time  came  some  from  the  Lyctians,  earnestly  desiring  that  they  woaH 
help  them  in  the  first  place.  The  LacedsBmonians  agreed  to  it,  «id 
passed  over  to  Crete,  where  they  routed  Phalsecus  and  his  mercena- 
ries, and  recovered  the  country  for  the  Lyctians. 
^  Then  Archidamus  made  for  Italy,  and  there  assisted  the  Tares* 
tines,  and  was  killed  in  fight,  behaving  himself  with  great  valour 
and  resolution.  He  was  an  excellent  commander,  and  of  good  re- 
putation in  other  respects;  but  ill  spoken  of,  by  reason  of  his  join- 
ing with  the  Phocians,  as  the  principal  promoter  and  author  of  the' 
seizing  of  the  temple  and  city  of  Delphos.  He  was  king  of  Lace- 
dflsmon  three-and>twenty  years^  and  his  son  Agis  succeeded  him,  and 
continued  fifteen  years* 

Afterwards  all  the  mercenaries  under  Archidamus,  and  who  were 
concerned  in  the  robbing  of  the  oracle,  were  killed  by  the  Lucani- 
ans.  But  Phalaecus  being  driven  out  of  Lyctus,  besieged  Sidonf; 
and  while  he  was  preparing  his  engines  to  batter  the  walls,  and  mak- 
ing his  approaches  to  the  city,  the  engines  were  set  on  fire,  land  con- 
sumed by  a  thunderbolt  from  heaven,  and  a  great  number  of  the  sol- 
diers- who  endeavoured  to  save  them,  were  consumed  by  fire  fipom 
heaven,  amongst  whom  was  Phalaecus  himself:  though  tliere  be  some, 
who  report,  that  he  was  run  through  the  body  by  one  of  his  own  sol* 
diers  wliom  he  had  provoked.  Those  soldiers  that  were  left,  werc^ 
bired  by  the  Elian  exiles,  and  transported  into  Peloponnesus,  who 
assisted  them  against  their  own  countrymen.  But  the  Arcadians, 
who  assisted  the  Elians,  routed  them,  and  killed  a  great  number  of 
the  mercenaries,  and  took  four  thousand  prisoners;  which  the  Ar« 
cadians  and  Elians  divided  amongst  tliemselves;  and  the  Arcadian^ 
sold  those  under  the  spear  that  fell  to  their  share:  but  the  Elians  put 
all  theirs  to  the  sword,  for  their  impiety  in  robbing  of  the  oracle. 
And  in  this  manner  all  the  sacrilegious  robbers,  and  those  that  too^ 

*  Or  Cnoius,  a  titjr  ia  Crete.   Ljctns,  taothcr  citj  ia  Crete.        t  A  citj  of  Cret#. 
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part  with  them,  met  due  punishment  for  their  wickedness.     Like- 
wise the  most  famous  cities  that  shared  with  them  in  their  impiety, 
being  afterwards  conquered  hy  Autipater,  lost  both  tlieir  authority 
and  liberty  at  once.    Moreover,  the  wives  of  the  most  principal 
men  of  Phocis,  who  had  decked  themselves  with  necklaces  of  gold 
robbed  fi-om  Delphos,  met  with  the  deserved  punishment  of  their 
impiety.     For,  one  t\ikt  wore  the  chain  of  Helen,  turning  whore^ 
stained  all  the  glory  of  her  beauty  by  prostituting  herself  to  every 
filthy  wretch.    Another  who  adorned  herself  with  the  ornaments  of 
£riph3rle,  in  a  fury  of  madness  and  rage,  had  her  house  set  on  firo 
by  her  eldest  son,  and  she  and  her  habitation  consumed  tbgether. 
In  this  manner  (as  we  said  before)  those  that  dared  thns  to  despise 
and  contemn  the  deity,  were  overtaken  by  divine  vengeance.    On 
the  contrary,  Philip,  who  appeared  in  defence  of  the  oracle,  evec 
prospering  from  that  time,  for  his  piety,  was  at  last  declared  su- 
preme governor  of  all  Greece,  and  gained  the  largest  kingdom  ia 
Europe.    And  now,  having  given  an  account  of  the  Sacred  War, 
so  hr  forth  as  we  judged  i\ecessary,  we  shall  return  to  things  of  ano- 
ther nature. 

-In  Sicily,  the  Syracusans,  labouring  under  intestine  seditions,  and^ 
enslaved  under  the  tyranny  of  many  that  lorded  over  them,  sent  am- 
bassadors to  Corinth,  to  desire  that  a  general  should  be  despatched  to 
them,  who  might  take  charge  of  the  city,  and  give  a  check  to  tlie 
ambition  of  such  as  sought  to  tyrannise.  Upon  which,  it  seemed 
very  just  and  reasonable  to  the  Corinthians  to  help  those  who  were 
originally  deseended  from  them;  and  therefore  they  decreed  to 
send  them  Timoleon,  the  son  of  Timodemus,  who  was  accounted 
the  most  valiant  and  expert  commander  among  them;  in  shorty 
he  was  a  person  every  way  virtuous :  but  there  was  one  thing  re- 
markable happened  to  him,  which  much  forwarded  his  being  chosen 
general. 

Timophanes,  his  brother,  the  richest  and  most  daring  man  among 
the  Corinthians,  had  some  time  before  givea  evident  signs  of  his 
ambition  to  aspire  to  the  sovereignty.  For,  about  that  time,  liaving 
armed  and  got  together  a  company  of  lewd  fellows,  and  such  as  were 
in  debt,  and  needy,  he  went  up  and  down  the  market-place,  seeming 
not  to  have  the  least  thoughts  of  the  principality,  but  in  truth  acting 
in  the  mean  time  as  an  absolute  tyrant.  But  Timoleon,  who  abhorred 
monarchy,  at  the  first  advised  his  brother  to  forbear,  and  lay  aside 
such  projects  and  designs:  but  he,  he'tng  not  only  regardless  of  what 
was  said  to  him,  but  rather  glowing  every  day  more  audacious  and 
peremptory,  Timoleon,  because  he  could  not  work  upon  him  by 
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words,  killed  him  in  the  market-place.  Upon  which  a  great  tuiault 
was  raised)  and  the  citizens,  upon  the  commission  of  so  horrid  tn 
act,  running  in  and  flocking  together,  the  matter  came  to  a  factkni 
and  sedition  in  the  city :  for  some  declared,  that  Ti,moIeon,  who  had 
imbrued  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  a  citizen,  should  undeigo  th« 
ponishment  due  to  his  offence  by  the  law ;  but  others  were  of  • 
contrary  opinion,  and  said,  that  he  deserved  rather  to  be  commendedlf 
as  one  that  had  despatched  a  tyrant  out  of  the  way. 

A  senate  therefore  was  called,  and  the  matter  brought  before  tlNI 
court,  where  hb  enemies  most  bitterly  inveighed  against  him;  hot 
those  who  were  more  moderate  and  favourable,  consulted  together  to 
preserve  him.  And,  while  the  business  remained  in  debate,  not  yet 
^tecided,  the  ambassadors  from  Syracuse  arrived,  and,  imparting  their 
embassy  to  the  court,  they  very  seasonably  desired  a  general  to  be 
aent  them:  upon  which  the  senate  determined  to  send TiiQoleoD| 
^d,  that  he  might  the  better  behave  himself,  a  most  strailge  pror 
posal  was  offered  him,  to  choose  as  he  pleased :  for  they  let  hioi 
know-^That,  if  he  carried  himself  well  towards  the  Syracosana  ia 
his  command,  then  they  would  judge  him  to  be  one  tliat  had  killed  a 
tyrant;  but,  if  he  were  covetous  and  oppressive,  he  should  be  con- 
demned as  a  murderer  of  his  brother. 

Timoleon  therefore,  not  so  much  out  of  fear  of  what  was  threatened 
by  the  senate,  as  excited  by  the  principles  of  his  own  innate  virtue^ 
managed  affairs  in  Sicily  with  great  honour  and  reputation  tO  him^ 
self,  and  advantage  to  the  Sicilians.  For  he  subdued  the  Carthag^* 
nians,  rebuilt  the  Grecian  cities  which  were  destroyed  by  the  barba* 
rians,  and  restored  all  Sicily  to  its  liberty.  Lastly,  having  gained 
Syracuse,  and  the  Greek  desolated  cities,  he  filled  them  all  with  in* 
habitants,  and  made  them  very  populous.  But  we  shall  treat  of  these 
matters  in  their  proper  place,  and  come  to  that  part  which  is  coherent 
to  the  history. 
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Jlnudeon's  espedUion  vUo  Sidbf.  The  Carthaginian  army  u^ 
Sici!^.  Ditmysius  returns  into  Syracuse :  is  beaten  by  Hicetaa^ 
Micetas  gaitts  Syracuse.  Timoleon's  escape  from  Rhegium. 
Thnoleon  routs  Hicetas,  and  gains  Syracuse.  Pfdlip  vwades 
the  lUyrians.  Dionysius  expeikd,  Timoleon  makes  good  laws, 
PhiUp  invades  Thrace. 

NOW  Eubulus  was  chief  magistrate  at  Athens,  and  Marcus  Fabiut 
•ndSerulius  Sulpitius  were  consuls  at  Rome.  At  this  time  "nmo- 
koD  the 'Coriniliiun,  advanced  by  the  Syracusans  to  the  sovereign 
CMnmand  of  el)  their  forces,  prepared  for  iiis  voyage  into  Sicily,  and 
loosed  from  Corinth  with  four  galltes,  manned  with  seven  hundred 
mercenaries,  and  attended  with  three  skif^.  In  his  passage  he  was 
joined  by  three  vessels  more  from  the  Leucadians  and  Corcyrians, 
and  so  with  ten  sail  passed  over  the  Ionian  sea.  In  this  voyage  aa 
unusual  and  remarkable  thing  happened  to  Timoleon,  the  providence 
of  the  gods  seeming  to  favour  tiis  undertaking,  and  thereby  to  point 
out  the  future  fame  and  glory  of  his  actions.  For,  all  the  night, 
a  light  like  a  burning  torch  in  the  heavens  went  before  him,  till  the 
fleet  came  to  the  coasts  of  Italy :  for  he  was  before  told  at  Ct^nth, 
by  the  priests  of  Ceres  and  Proserpina,  tliat  in.  the  night  the  goddesses 
appeared  to  them,  and  told  them,  that  they  would  sail  along  with 
Hmoleon  to  the  island  that  Was  peculiarly  consecrated  to  thetD. 
Timoleon  therefore,  and  all  those  with  him,  were  very  cheerful,  un- 
der the  apprehension  that  the  gods  favoured  their  enterprise;  and- 
thereupon  Timoleon  dedicated  one  of  the  best  of  his  ships  to  the 
goddesses,  and  ordered  that  it  should  be  called  tlie  Sacred  Ship*  of 
Ceres  and  Proserpina.  And  now,  when  the  fleet  came  safe'as  far  as 
Metapontum  in  Italy,  there  arrived  a  galley  wliicli  bad  the  Carthagi* 
nian  ambassadors  on  board,  who,  upon  a  conference  with  Timo- 
leon, charged  him,  upon  his  peril,  not  to  begin  any  war,  or  so  much 
as  to  set  his  foot  upon  Sicily.  But  lie,  being  encouraged  by  them  of 
Rhegium,  who  promised  to  join  with  him,  departed  with  all  haste 
from  Metapomuin,  designing  by  his  speed  to  prevent  the  report  of 
his  coming;:  for  he  was  in  great  fear  lest  the  Carthaginians,  who  were 
tnuch  stronger  at  sea,  should  block  up  his  passage  intoSicily,  There- 
fore he  made  off  with  all  speed  to  Rhegium. 

*  Or  called  Cein  aud  Froscrpina. 
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The  CorthaginiaD^^  having  a  little  before  received  iDtelligence  that 
H  great  war  was  likely  to  break  out  through  all  Sicily,  carried  them* 
selves  with  all  civility  towards  the  confederate  cities;  and,  putting 
an  end  to  all  quarrels,  entered  into  leagues  of  amity  and  friendship 
with  the  princes  of  the  island,  especially  with  Hicetas,  general  of 
tbe  Syracusans,  who  was  the  most  potent.     At  length  the  Cartbagi* 
nians,  having  raised  a  great  number  of  forces  both  by  sea  and  land^ 
transported  them  into  Sicily,  under  the  command  of  Hanno,  their 
general.    Tliey  had  with  them  a  liundred  and  fifty  sail  of  long  ships> 
a  land^army  of  fifty  thousand  men,  three  hundred  chariots,  and  two 
thousand  carts  or  carriages,  drawn  by  two  liorses  each;  and,  besides 
these,  a  great  number  of  arms  of  all  sorts,  and  engines  of  batterj, 
and  an  infinite  store  of  com,  provision,  and  all  otlier  things  necessary 
for  war.     The  first  city  they  attacked  was  Entella;  and,  baviog 
wasted  and  spoiled  tbe  lands  round  about,  they  shut  up  the  iahabi* 
taats  by  a  close  siege.     The  Campanians  possessed  tbe  city  at  that 
time,  and,  being  terrified  at  the  multitude  of  their  enemies^sent  for 
aid  to  the  other  cities,  who  hated  the  Carthaginians;  but  none  of 
ibem  came  in  to  their  assistance,  except  those  of  Galeria,  who  s^nt 
them  a  thousand  armed  men,  who  were  intercepted  by  the  Cartba<* 
ginians,  and  every  man  cut  ofi^.    The  Campanians,  who  inhabited 
^tna,  at  first  prepared  to  help  them  of  Entella,  upon  the  account 
of  their  consanguinity;  but,  hearing  of  the  slaughter  of  the  Galeriansj 
they  judged  it  more  adviseable  to  sit  still.    Dionysius  at  that  time 
liad  regained  his  former  sovereignty  over  the  Syracusans.     Hicetas 
therefore  led  a  great  army  thither,  and  encamped  at  Olympus,  forti- 
fying himself  with  a  breast-work  and  a  trench,  and  drew  up  against 
Dionysius,  then  acting  as  a  tyrant  in  the  city.     But  he  protracted 
tbe  siege  for  some  time,  through  want  of  provision,  and  marched 
away  to  Leontium,  from  whence  he  first  moved.     But  Dionysius 
pursued  him,  and  fell  upon  his  rear,  which  occasioned  the  whole 
army  to  engage.    For  Hicetas  wheeled  about,  fought,  and  routed 
him,  killing  three  thousand  of  his  mercenaries  upon  the  spot,  and 
putting  the  rest  to  flight;  and  he  pursued  them  so  hotly,  that  he  fell 
pell-mell  with  him  into  the  city,  and  so  possessed  himself  of  the 
whole  city  of  Syracuse,  except  the  Island.     And  thus  went  matters 
between  Hicetas  and  Dionysius  at  this  time. 

But  Timoleon,  arriving  at  Rhegium  the  third  day  after  the  taking 
of  Syracuse,  lay  with  his  fleet  in  the  port  next  to  the  city.  At  that 
time  came  into  the  port  twenty  Carthaginian  gallies.  The  Rhegians, 
favouring  Timoleon,  called  an  assembly,  and  proposed  terms  of 
compounding  matters :  so  that  the  Carthaginians,  supposing  TimQ-r 
Icon  would  be  persuaded  to  return  home^  were  not  careful  to  place 
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sufficient  guards:  Timoleon  (herrfore  himself  (not  ^vinf^  the  least 
ground  to  suspect  his  flight)  kept  close  to  the  court,  but  ordered* 
that  nine  of  his  ships  should  set  sail,  and  make  away  with  all  the 
haste  they  could.  In  the  mean  time,  wlule  the  thoughts  of  the  Car< 
thaginians  were  intent  upon  the  speeches  of  the  Rhegians,  which 
were  lengthened  out  purposely  and  by  design,  llmoleon  privately 
withdrew  himself, and  made  to  the  ship  that  was  left;  and,  hoisting 
sail,  he  thus  escaped.  The  Carthaginians,  thus  deluded,  endea- 
Toured  to  pnrsue  him }  but,  because  he  had  got  too  far  off,  and  night 
approached,  Timoleon,  with  his  whole  fleet,  arrived  safe  at  Tauro- 
Binium.  AndromachuB,  the  prince  of  that  city,  (who  always  was  ■ 
friend  to  the  Syracusans),  courteously  received  the  refugees,  and  wa* 
greatly  serviceable  to  them  in  their  avoidiugof  the  pursuers,  Hicelat- 
afterwards,withftDannyof  five  thousand  men,  came  against  Adranum, 
and  euamped  near  the  city.  But  Timoleon,  drawing  some  regi- 
ments  out  of  Taurominium,  marched  from  thence,  having  with  him 
at  the  most  but  a  thousand  men.  And,  going  out  of  the  town  in  tha. 
tviligbt,  he  reached  Adranum  the  next  day:  there  he  fell  opoa 
the  Hicetians  at  the  very  time  tbey  happened  to  be  at  meat,  anct 
broke  in  upon  their  camp,  and  killed  three  hundred,  and  took  six 
hundred  prisoners,  and  possessed  himself  of  all  the  camp.  To  this 
stratagem  he  added  another:  for  he  made  straight  away  with  all  speed 
to  Syracuse,  and,  despatching  hts  march  with  great  activity,  he  broka 
into  the  city  on  a  sudden,  having,  by  the  swiftness  of  his  march,  ar-* 
rived  there  before  those  that  fled.  And  these  were  the  transactions 
of  this  year, 

Lycisco  executed  the  office  of  archon  at  Athens,  and  Marcus  Va* 
lerius,  and  Marcus  Popilius,  were  created  Romaa  coosuls,  when  the 
hundred  and  ninth  Olympiad  was  celebrated,  wherein  Aristolocns 
the  Athenian  won  the  course.  This  was  likewise  the  first  time 
tliat  the  Romans  entered  into  a  league  with  the  Carthaginians.  Id 
Caria,  Idrleas,  prince  of  the  Cariaos,  died,  after  he  had  reigned  seven 
years,  whom  Ada  (both  his  wife  and  sister)  succeeded,  and  governed 
four  years. 

In  Sicily,  Timoleon,  being  strengthened  with  the  confederacy  of 
them  of  Adranum  aud  Tyndaria,  greatly  Increased  his  army.  In  the 
mean  time  there  was  great  coufusion  in  Syracuse,  because  Diouy- 
sius  had  got  possession  of  the  Island,  Hicetas  held  the  Achradina 
and  the  new  city,  and  Timoleon  the  rest  of  the  city;  and  lastly,  tha 
Carthaginians  had  entered  the  great  liarbour  with  a  fleet  of  an  buQ.i 
dred  and  fifty  sail,  and  lay  near  encamped  wiih  an  army  of  fifty 
thousand  men.  Aud  now  Timoleon  was  in  great  perplexity,  being 
environed  by  so  many  enemies,  when  on  a  suddeu  the  Ubles  wen 

Vu*-  i.  No.  •!-'.       '  T 
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turoed.  First,  Marcus,  priftce  of  Cataoa,  with  a*  great  armf ,  came 
]D  to  the  assistance  of  Timoleon.  Afterwards  many  of  the  forts  and! 
castles  (out  of  a  love  of  liberty)  sided  with  him*  And  presently  the 
Corinthians  sent  ten  gallies  full  of  soldierly  and  pay  far  them,  to 
Syracuse. 

By  these  supplies  Timoleon  took  heart,  and  the  Carthaginiaos  were 
•o  discouraged  and  affrighted,  that  they  very  imprudently  sailed  out 
of  the  harbour,  and  drew  off  their  whole  army,  and  marched  away  into 
their  own  territories.  Hicetas  being  thus  stripped  of  all  assistanccj^ 
Timoleon,  now  stronger  than  the  citizens,  possessed  himself  of  all 
Syracuse.  Presently  after  he  receivedilessana  (which  had  sided  with 
the  Carthaginians)  into  his  protection.  And  this  was  the. state  of 
Sicily  at  that  time* 

Id  Macedonia,  PUlip,  who  bore  an  hereditary  hatred  agiinat  the 
Illyrians,  and  had  with  them  an  everlasting  controversy,  invadsd  their 
country  with  a  powerful  army,  and  wasted  and  apoiled  thei»  laodty 
and,  after  the  taking  of  many  towns,  returned  with  rich  booty  iBto 
Macedonia.  Afterwards,  making  an  expedition  into  Thessaly,  ha 
drove  all  the  tyrants  out  of  the  cities,  and,  by  this  means,  gained 
the  hearts  of  the  Theasalians :  for,  by  gaining  them  to  be  his  allies, 
he  hoped  easily  to  procure  an  interest  in  all  Greece;  andy  by  the 
issue,  it  appeared  so  afterwards :  for  tlie  bordering  Grecians  preaently^ 
in  imitation  of  the  Thessalians,  very  ref^dily  entered  into  a  lieagae 
witli  Philip. 

Pythodorus  was  now  lord-chancellor  of  Athens,  and  Caius  FlaU"^ 
tius,  and  Titus  Manlius,  executed  the  consular  dignity  at  Rome* 
At  this  time  Oionysius,  being  brought  into  great  extremity  of  dan* 
gcr,  and  in  a  terrible  fright,  was  wrought  upon  by  Timoleon  to  sar-r 
render  the  castle,  and,  upon  condition  of  abdicating  the  govern* 
roent,  had  liberty  safely  to  depart  to  Peloponnesus,  with  all  his  goods 
and  moveables. 

And  thus  he,  through  sloth  and  cowardice,  lost  thisf  so  eminent 
4nd  famous  a  principality,  bound  fast  (as  they  used  to  term  it)  with 
an  adamant,  and  spent  the  rest  of  his  days  in  a  poor  and  mean  con- 
dition* ;  whose  change  of  fortune,  and  course  of  life,  ei^hibit  a  clear 
example  to  those  who,  like  fools,  boast  in  the  times  of  prosperity  a 
for  he,  who  a  little  before  had  four  hundred  gallies  at  command,  not 
long  after,  in  a  small  skiff,  was  conveyed  to  Corinth,  and  became  a 
spectacle,  to  admiration,  of  a  wonderful  change.  Timoleon,  having 
•  possessed  himself  of  the  Island  and  castles  lately  held  by  Dionysius, 
demolished  all  the  forts  and  palaces  of  the  tyrant  throughout  tlie  island, 

*  It  i»  s«id«  he  kept  a  prirttc  idicol  tt  Corii^tli  till  he  was  rcrj  •Id.-' Atst.  libb  f  1. 
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and  freed  all  the  towns  from  the  garrisons;  and  he  continually  em- 
ployed himself  in  framing  of  lawa,  and  instituted  such  as  were^most 
proper  for  the  administration  of  the  democracy:  and,  in  his  making 
such  as  rehited  to  private  contracts,  he  had  a  special  regard  to  equality 
and  mutual  recompencet  Moreover,  he  appointed  a  chief  magis- 
tnte  to  be  yearly  cliiiBen,  whom  the  Syracusans  call  the  Amphipolus* 
of Jtt|riter Olympus;  and thefirstAmphipoIaawasCallSmenes.  From 
beoGc  arose  the  custom  amongst  the  Syiacn&ans  of  noting  their  years 
by  the  respective  governments  of  these  magistrates,  which  continnet 
to  this  very  time  of  writing  this  history,  and,  though  the  frame  of 
tiie  gomrnmenl  benowchangctt  for,  since  the  Romans  imparted  the 
laws  of  their  city  to  the  Sicilians,  the  office  <rf  the  Amphipoloi 
lias  still  continued,  being  dow  grown  old,  and  having  been  eiecuted 
above  three  hundred  years.  And  thus  stood  tb»  affoin  of  Sif^ly  at 
tfaattitttf. 

In  Macedonia,  Philip,  having  penuaded  all  the  Greek  cities  In 
Thrace  to  cooctnd  amongst  themielvest  made'  an  expedition  against 
die  Thiacians.  For  Ccreofaleptet,  the  Thracian  kingj  was  conlinnally 
dcstfoyii^  the  Greek  cities-  in  the  Hellespont,  and  harassing  and 
qioiliog  the  country.  Therefore  Philip,  to  put  a  dieck  to  the  designs 
sod  progress  of  the  barbarians,  invaded  ihem  with  a  great  army,  and 
was  so  victorious,  that  he  forced  them  to  pay  a  tenth,  as  a  tribute,  to 
the  kingdom  of  Macedouia.  And,  by  building  strong  towns  in  con* 
venient  places,  he  curbed  the  insolence  of  the  Thracians.  The  Greek 
cities  therefore,  being  freed  From  thteir  fears,  with  great  eagerness 
entered  into  a  league  of  confederacy  with  Philip. 

As  to  writers,  Tlieopompus  of  Chios  composed  an  history  of  tlitf 
sets  of  Philip,  in  three  books,  in  which  are  ii-'erwoven  the  affairs  of 
Sidly :  tot,  beginning  with  the  sovereignty  of  Dionyalus  the  elder,  he 
comprehended  ao  account  of  the  transactions  of  fil'ty  years,  and  ended 
with  the  expulsion  of  Dionysius  the  younger.  These  three  books  are 
from  the  forty.first  to  the  forty-thkd  year  of  the  fifty  years. 

*  SaiTkBl  of  J>pi(er  UljBpok 
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CHAP.  xn. 

The  acts  of  Timoleon  in  Sidfy.  The  preparations  of  the  Cartha^ 
ginians  against  Timoleon.  The  remarkable  siege  tf  Perinihus 
bjf  Philip.  Pexodorus  expels  his  brother  Adam  from  the  princi^ 
polity  in  Caria,    Byzantium  besieged  by  Philip^ 

WHEN  the  chief  magistracy  of  Adttns  was  in  the  hands  of  Sosw 
genes;  and  Marcus  Valerius,  and  Marcus  Publius,  executed  the  office 
of  consuls  at  Rome,  Arybas,  king  of  the  Molossians,  died,  after  he 
had  reigned  ten  yeap,  leaving  the  kingdom  to  his  son  iBacidas,  the 
father  of  Pyrrhus ;  but,  by  the  help  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  AkAander^ 

f 

the  brother  of  Olympias,  succeeded  Arybas. 

In  Sicily,  Timoleon  marched  against  the  LeontineSf  (to  whom 
Hicetas  had  joined  himself,  with  a  great  army,  and  in  the  fint  place 
besieged  the  new  city  (as  it  was  called).  But  the  garrison  being 
very  strong,  they  easily  repulsed  the  assailants;  and  thereupon  he 
raised  the  siege,  without  effecting,  any  thing.  Then  he  made  for 
Engyum,  (at  that  time  under  the  tyranny  of  Leptines),  and  plied  it 
with  continual  assaults,  being  very  earnest  and  intent  to  set  them  free^ 
by  the  expulsion  of  Leptines.   , 

While  Timoleon  was  thus  employed,  Hicetas  marched  away  from 
Leontiuni  with  all  his  forces,  and  besieged  Syracuse;  bm,  having 
lost  there  a  great  part  of  his  army,  he  hastened  back  to  Leontinm. 
Timoleon  at  length  sa  terrified  Leptines,  that,  under  the  terms  of 
«afe  conduct,  he  was  sent  away  to  Peloponnesus;  and,  by  these  ba- 
nishmeuts,  Timoleon  exposed  to  the  Grecians  the  trophies  of  his 
victory  over  the  tyrants.  And  forasmuch  as  ApoUoniades  was  like* 
wise  under  the  power  of  Leptines,  he  received  the  ApoUonians  into  his 
protection,  and  restored  them,  as  well  as  the  Engyans,  to  their  liberty. 
But  being  in  great  want  of  money,  so  that  he  knew  not  how  to  pay 
the  soldiers,  he  ordered  a  thousand  armed  men,  commanded  by  ex* 
pert  officers,  to  make  incursions  into  the  Cartliaginian  territories. 
These  harassed  the  country  far  and  near,  and  got  together  abundance 
of  rich  plunder  and  spoil,  and  brought  it  to  Timoleon,  who  exposed 
all  to  public  sale,  and  raised  a  vast  sum  of  money,  whereby  he  paid 
the  soldiers  for  a  long  time  beforehand.  Presently  afier,  he  pos- 
sessed himself  of  Entella,  and  put  to  death  fifteen  of  the  citizens, 
who  adhered  to  the  Carthaginians,  and  restored  the  rest  to  their 
liberty.    Timoleon  growing  every  day  in  reputation  for  his  valour 
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acid  conduct,  all  the  Greek  cities  throughout  Sicily  readily  submitted  to 
him,  and  he  as  readily  set  them  at  liberty  to  govern  by  their  own  laws. 
Many  cities  likewise  of  the  Sicani^Siciliaus,  and  other  countries  sub- 
ject to  the  Carthaginians,  sent  presently  their  ambassadors  to  hiiOjia 
order  to  be  received  into  a  league,  and  to  be  his  confederates. 

But  the  senate  and  people  of  Carthage  perceiving  that  their  offi« 
cers  were  sluggish  and  inactive  in  the  management  of  (lie  war,  de* 
termined  to  send  over  others  with  a  considerable  additional  force; 
and  to  tliat  end,  with  all  despatch,  they  raised  out  of  their  owncitjr^ 
and  from  among  the  Africans,  all  such  as  they  judged  able  to  htsx 
arms  for  this  escpedition*  Aiul  besides,  they  took  care  to  be  pro* 
vided  with  a  sufficient  stock  of  money,  and  listed  mercenaries  outoC 
Spain,'  Gaul,  and  Liguria*.  They  fitted  out  likewise  a  great  navy, 
both  of  long  ships  and  others,  for  carrying  prfprision,  and  in  all  other 
lespitota  were  so  careful  and  diligent,  that  nothing  was  wanting  that 
was  necessary. 

At  the  time  when  Nicomachus  was  chief  magistrate  at  Athens, 
and  Caius  Martius,  and  Titus  Manlius  Torquatus,  were  Roman  coo- 
aob,  Phocion  the  Athenian  sul>dued  and  expelled  Clitarchus  prince 
#f  £retria,  whom  Philip  had  set  over  that  eity« 

In  Caria,  Pexodorusf,  the  younger  brother,  expelled  Adam  oat 
•f  the  principality,  and  reigned  five  years,  to  the  time  of  Alexan- 
der'a  expedition  into  Asia«  But  the  power  of  Philip  still  increasing, 
lie  marched  with  an  army  against  Perinthus^,  which  favoured  the  A- 
Ibenians,  and  much  obstructed  him  in  his  designs.  He  pushed  oa 
the  siege  therefore  with  all  eagerness,  and  to  that  end  incessantlj 
battered  the  walb  with  his  engines,  from  time  to  time  relieving  tliose 
that  were  tired  with  fresh  men:  he  made  likewise  approaches  with 
towers  four  score  cubits  high,  mounting  much  above  the  wall$,where- 
by  be  greatly  annoyed  the  besieged,  being  so  high  above  them :  he  so 
plied  them  likewise  with  his  battering  rams,  and  undermined  the 
foundations  of  the  walls  to  tlmt  degree,  that  a  great  part  of  them 
tumbled  down.  But  the  Perinthians  defended  themselves  with  tliat 
fialour,  that  they  speedily  raised  up  a  new  wall ;  upon  which  tliere  were 
^ch  disputes  and  fighting,  the  one  to  gain,  and  the  other  to  defend 
the  wall,  that  it  h^s  to  be  admired. 

In  the  mean  time,  while  they  were  thus  eagerly  contending  on 
both  sides,  Philip  being  well  furnished  with  shot,  mightily  galled  them 
upon  the  wall.  But  the  Perinthians,  though  they  lost  many  men 
every  day,  were  reinforced  with  supplies  of  men,  darts,  and  shot, 
ifom  Byzantium;  so  that  thereby  becoming  of  equal  force  with  the 

*  In  Ittlj,  now  the  straits  of  Geooa.  t  Pitodarav. 

\  A  cit;r  in  EuUsa^  now  Ntgropoat. 
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tnemy,  tbey  took  courage^  aad  valiantly  stood  to  it  for  the  pvestrva* 
lion  of  their  coantry. 

However^  the  king  remitted  nothing  of  his  former  heat  and  dili^^ 
gence ;  and  dividing  his  army  into  seteral  battalionsi  girt  the  eity 
ronnd,  and  relieving  his  men  by  tums^  assaulted  the  walk  contioa-* 
ally  night  and  day.    He  had  an  army  of  thirty  thousand  men,  and 
ft  vast  multitude  of  darts  and  engines^  both  for  battery  and  other 
ipurposes;  so  that  the  besieged  were  very  sorely  pressed.    The  siege 
having  now  continued  long^  and  many  of  the  townsmen  killed  and 
wonndedi  and  provisions  growing  scanty^  the  town  was  on  the  poial 
of  being  surrendered;  when  fortune  fftlburingtlie  distressed^  hancU 
ed  to  them  an  unexpected  deliverance.    For  the  growing  power  of 
the  king  being  noised  abroad  throughout  Asia,  the  king  of  PeiBia^ 
vrho  now  began  to  soipect  the  greatness  of  Philip,  commanded  by 
his  letters  the  lords  lieutenants  of  the  sea-coasts  to  assist  the  Siria'* 
tbians  with  what  forces  they  could.     Upon  which,  they  all  uoani* 
aiously  sent  to  Perinthus  a  great  number  of  mercenary  soldiers^ 
plenty  of  coin,  sufficient  provisk>ns,  weapons,  and  all  other  things 
necessary  for  war.    The  Bysantians  likewise  sent  thither  a  com-* 
snandcr,  and  the  best  of  their  soldiers.    The  forces  now  equal  uq 
both  sides,  and  the  war  revived,  there  was  now  again  so  sharp  an  en- 
counter, both  to  gain  and  defend  the  city,  as  that  none  could  possibly 
exceed;  for  Philip,  by  the  continual  battering  of  the  rams,  brought 
down  part  of  the  wall,  and  by  his  shot  forced  the  besieged  from  the 
bulwarks,  so  that  he  made  his  way,  with  a  strong  body  of  meo^ 
through  the  ruins  of  the  wall,  and  scaled  the  bulwarks  thfltt  were  be- 
fore cleared  of  them  that  should  have  defended  thenu    The  matter 
being  disputed  hand  to  hand  at  the  sword's  point,  death  and  wounda 
followed,  inasmuch  as  the  rewards  of  victory  put  life  into  the  valour 
of  both  parties :  for  the  Macedonians  being  assured  they  should  have 
the  plunder, of  a  rich  city,  and  likewise  be  honourably  rewarded  by 
Philip,  were  resolved  valiantly  to  undergo  all  hardships  whatsoever* 
The  besieged,  on  the  other  hand,  having  as  it  were  before  their  eyes 
the  miseries  attending  a  place  taken  by  storm,  with  generous  and 
undaunted  resolution  shunned  nothing  of  hazard  for  their  own  pre- 
servation, and  that  of  their  country^    The  situation  of  the  place  con^ 
tributed  much  all  along  to  the  besieged  for  baffling  of  the  enemy  s 
for  Perinthus  is  situated  on  the  sea-side,  upon  a  rising  neck  of  land^ 
in  a  peninsula  stretched  out  a  furlong  in  length:  the  bouses  are  close 
together,  and  very  hjgh ;  for  one  stands  aliove  another,  according  to 
the  ascent  of  the  hill;  and  the  form  of  the  city  represents,  as  it  were^ 
a  theatre.    And  therefore,  though  a  large  breach  had  been  made  in 
the  walb,  yet  tbey  within  were  but  little  prejudiced  thereby;  for  the 
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strait  and  narrow  passages  being  banicadoed,  the  higher  houses  were 
io  steady  and  as  advantageous  as  a  wall.  Philip  therefore  having 
grilled  the  wall^  after  much  toil  and  hazard^  found  another  far 
strooger^  made  by  the  situation  of  the  houses:  and  besides  all  these 
disadvantages,  he  saw  that  every  thing  necessary  for  war  was  readily^ 
and  in  great  abundance,  sent  to  them  from  Byzantium ;  therefoie 
be  divided  his  army  into  two  bodies ;  the  one  half  he  left  with  tbe 
best  of  his  commanders  to  carry  on  the  siege,  and  with  the  rest  bo 
marches  speedily  away  to  Byzantium,  and  lays  close  siege  to  it  on  a 
sudden*  Upon  which  the  townsmen  were  put  into  great  fear  and 
perplexity,  having  before  sent  away  their  soldiers,  arms,  and  othes 
things  necessary  for  war,  to  the  Perinthians.  These  were  the  things 
done  at  Plerintbus  and  Byzantium  at  that  time^  Here  Ephorus,  one 
of  the  writers,  ends  his  history  with  the  sieg0(of  Perinthus.  In  \m 
meoMdrs  he  comprehends  the  affairs  both  of  the  Greeks  and  barbn* 
rians,  firom  the  niturn  of  the  HeraclidA*,  for  the  space  of  almost 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  years;  and  divides  his  history  into  thirty  boote^ 
to  every  one  of  which  he  adjoins  a  preface.  Diyllus,  the  Athenian^ 
continues  this  history  of  Epborus,  treating  of  the  actions  of  the  Gre« 
MM  and  barbarians  to  the  death  of  Philip. 
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CHAP.  xni. 

TTle  Athenians  aid  Byzantium.  Philip  raises  the  siege.  TJie 
Carthaginians  transport  forces  into  Sicily.  The  remarkable^ 
victory  of  Timoleon  over  the  Carthaginians.  The  acts  of  Ti-^ 
moteon  in  Sicily.    The  works  of  Hiero  in  Sicily. 

WHEN  Theophrastns  was  lord  chancellor  at  Athens,  and  Marcus 
Valerius,  and  Anlus  Cornelius  Roman  consuls,  the  hundred  and  tenth 
olympiad  began,  in  which  Auticles  the  Athenian  was  victor.  Bhilip 
then  besieging  Byzantium,  the  Athenians  judging  he  had  broken  the 
peace  they  had  made  with  him,  forthwith  fitted  out  a  great  fleet  a- 
gainst  him  in  aid  of  the  Byzantines;  whose  example  those  of  Chios, 
Coos,  and  Rhodes,  and  other  Grecians  followed,  and  sent  auxiliaries 
to  the  same  place.  Whereupon,  Philip  being  startled  at  the  forces  of 
the  Grecians,  raised  both  his  sieges,  and  made  peace  with  the  Athe- 
nians and  the  rest  of  the  Grecians  that  were  in  arms  against  him. 

*  This  retarn  was  about  the  time  the  ark  was  taken  bjr  the  Philistiacs^  eightj  jeari^ 
after  the  mi  a  of  Trey, 
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Id  the  mcaD  xxvat,  tbe  CarthagiaiaDs,  after  their  great  pfeparatious, 
tran^Mrt  tbeir  forces  into  Sicily,  which  with  those  that  were  before 
IB  the  island,  amounted  to  seventy  thousand  foot;  and  horse,  chariots, 
and  waggons,  no  fewer  than  ten  thousand.  They  had  also  a  navy  of 
two  hundred  men  of  war,  and  above  a  thousand  transport  ships  for 
tbe  conveying  of  horses,  arms,  and  provisions.  Tinnoleon,  though. 
be  was  in  formed  of  this  great  preparation,  yet  was  not  at  all  affright- 
ed with  the  barbarians,  though  his  army  was  but  smalk  He  was  at 
this  time  engaged  still  in  war  with  Hicetas,  but  at  length  agreed  tho 
naitter,  and,  by  tbe  accession  of  his  forces,  greatly  increased  his  army. 
And  now  he  judged  it  most  for  his  advantage  to  transfer  the  war  witb 
the  Carthaginians  into  their  own  territory;  by  this  means  to  preserve 
tbe  country  of  his  confederates,  and,  on  the  other  side,  by  waste  nod 
apoil,  to  weaken  tbe  nemy :  to  this  end,  he  forthwith  mustered  bis 
army,  consisting  of  Syracusans,  mercenaries,  and  other  eonfedeimlfs; 
and,  in  a  general  assembly,  by  a  pithy  oration,  advised  them  to.be 
courageous,  for  that  all  now  lay  at  stak^ :  which  vras  received  with 
general  acclamation,  and  all  pressed  him  without  delay  to  be  led  forth 
against  the  enemy.  Whereupon  he  advanced,  not  having  with  hina 
above  twelve  thousand  men:  but  as  soon  as  be  came  into  the  coa-^ 
fines  of  Agrigentum,  there  arose  a  sudden  mutiny  in  his  camp;  for 
a  mercenary  soldier  called  Tbrasius,  a  bold  ^d  impudent  fellow^ 
none  exceeding  him  in  that  respect,  (lately  a  companion  of  those 
Phocians  who  robbed  the  temple  of  Delphos),  committed  a  fact 
agreeable  to  his  former  villuQics :  for  whereas  most  of  them  who  had 
a  hand  in  that  sacrilege  were  overtaken  by  divine  vengeance,  (as  be- 
fore related),  this  fellow  only  seemed  to  have  escaped;  and  at  tha| 
time  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  mercenaries  to  a  defection  i  for  he 
bawled  it  out — ^That  Timoleon  was  crazed  and  distracted,  and  tl^t 
he  was  leading  tlie  soldiers  to  certain  and  unavoidable  destruction: 
the  number  of  the  Carthaginian  army  (he  said)  was  six  times  more 
than  they;  and  so  well  furnished  with  all  things  necessary  for  war^ 
that  none  could  compare  with  them;  and  yet  he  assured  them  of 
victory,  playing  away  the  lives  of  the  soldiers,  as  It  were,  at  dice,  be- 
cause he  was  not  able  to  pay  them  their  arrears,  which  had  been  ad-* 
vancing  for  a  long  time  together:  he  persuaded  them  therefore  tq 
return  to  Syracuse,  and  demand  their  pay,  and  not  follow  Timoiteoi\ 
in  that  desperate  expedition. 

This  discourse  was  not  unpleasant  to  the  mercenaries;  and  while 
they  were  just  ready  to  revolt,  Timoleon,  by  entrei^ties  and  large  pro- 
mises, at  length  prevailed  and  put  an  end  to  the  mutiny.  However^ 
a  thousand  men  followed  Thrasius,  whose  punishment  was  deferred 
for  the  present.    And  in  the  mean  lime Tiuiolcoo  wrote  to  his fri^nd^ 
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at  Syracuse  to  receive  the  deserters  courteously,  and  pay  tlie  mer- 
<?enaries  their  wages;  and  so  by  this  means  he  altogether  extinguish- 
ed the  fire  of  sedition;  but  excluded  those  obstinate  mutineers  from 
the  glory  of  a  famous  victory* 

In  the  mean  time,  having  with  fair  words  reduced  the  rest  to  their 
former  obedience^  he  marched  towards  the  enemy,  who  lay  encamp- 
ed not  far  off.  Then  he  called  the  army  together,  and  encouraged  • 
them  to  the  battle,  by  setting  forth  and  aggravating  the  sloth  and 
cowardice  of  the  Carthaginians,  and  putting  them  in  mind  of  the 
successes  of  Gelon.  And  when  all  with  one  voice  cried  out  for 
fighting  without  delay  with  the  barbarians,  at  that  very  time  passed  - 
bysome  carriage- horses  laden  with  bundles  of  parsley  to  strew  in  the 
tents.  Tlmoleon  thereupon  declared,  that  it  was  an  omen  of  victory; 
for,  (as  he  said),  the  crown  at  the  Isthmian  games*  was  nuide  up  of 
the  same  herb*  Hereupon,  the  soldiers,  by  the  command  of  Timo- 
leoo^made  themselves  crowns  of  parsley;  and  with  these  round  their 
heads,  with  great  joy,  marched  against  the  enemy,  as  if  the  gods  had 
assured  them  of  certain  victory;  as  by  the  issue  it  appeared  to  be: 
for  beyond,  all  expectation  they  overcame  their  adversaries,  not  only 
by  their  own  valour,  but  hy  the  special  help  and  assistance  of  the. 
gods.  For  Timoleon,  with  a  well-appointed  body  of  men,  marched 
down  from  the  tops  of  certain  hills  to  the  river;  and  upon  a  sudden, 
being  himself  in  the  middle  of  tlie  battle,  attacked  ten  thousand  of 
the  barbarians  that  were  but  newly  passed  over,  XJpon  which,  there 
was  a  very  sharp  engagement,  in  which  the  valour  and  activity  of  the 
Greeks  so  far  prevailed,  that  a  mighty  slaughter  was  made  among  ■ 
the  barbarians.  Whilst  those  that  first  passed  over  took  to  their  heels 
and  fled,  the  whole  Carthaginian  army  came  over  the  river  in  order 
to  repair  their  loss.  Hereupon  the  battle  was  renewed ;  and  while 
the  Carthaginians  were  with  their  multitude  hemming  in  the  Gre- 
cians round,  on  a  sudden,  there  arose  such  a  violent  storm  of  hail, 
thunder,and  lightning,  with  a  raging  tempest  of  furious  wiuds,whicli 
beat  upon  the  backs  of  the  Grecians,  but  fell  foul  upon  the  faces  of 
the  barbarians:  so  thatTimoIeon's  army  with  ease  endured  this  tem- 
pestuous shock;  but  the  Carthaginians,  not  able  to  bear  the  pressure 
of  so  many  adversaries,  being  at  the  same  time  hewn  down  by  the 
Grecians,  quitted  the  field  and  fled :  and  the  whole  body  made  to  the 
river,  where  both  foot,  horse,  and  chariots,  were  in  such  confusion 
mixed  one  amongst  another,  and  trodden  under  foot  one  by  another, 
and  pierced  through  tlicir  bodies  by  one  another's  swords  and  spears, 
that  a  miserable  slaughter  was  made  without  any  possibility  of  re- 

*  GftBtsin  honoar  of  NcptunCj   celebrated  every  fifth  jear,  in  the  IsUiinui  near 
Corinth. 
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lief.  Others  being  forced  in  heaps  into  the  river  by  the  enemy's  hone, 
and  pursued  close  at  their  backs,  after  receiving  many  wounds,  there 
perished.  And  many,  though  they  were  never  touched  by  the  enemy  ^s 
swords,  yet,  through  fear,  and  the  throng  and  difficulties  of  passage 
over  the  river,  being  pressed  in  heaps  one  upon  another,  there  breathed 
out  their  last.  And  that  which  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  commoo 
destruction,  the  river  was  swolen  to  that  excessive  height,  that  many 
(especially  such  as  attempted  to  swim  over  the  water  with  their  arms) 
were  drowned.  In  conclusion,  two  thousand  five  hundred,  who 
made  up  the  sacred  brigade  of  the  Carthaginians,  and  for  valour  ami 
the  glory  of  their  arms,  and  greatness  of  their  estates,  excelled  all 
the  rest,  fought  valiantly,  and  were  cut  ofF  every  man.  Of  the  rest 
of  the  common  soldiers  there  were  slain  at  least  ten  thousand,  and* 
above  fifteen  thousand  taken  prisoners*  Many  of  the  chariots  being 
broken  in  pieces  in  the  fight,  only  two  hundred  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Grecians ;  but  all  the  bag  and  baggage.  The  greatest  part  of  the 
arms  were  lost  in  the  river:  but  a  thousand  brigaodfines*,  and  ten 
thousand  shields,  were  brought  into  the  tentaf  TImoIeon;  of  which 
some  were  hung  up  in  the  temples  at  Syraetise,  and  others  dfstrlbttt* 
ed  among  the  confederates :  others  were  sent  to  Corinth,  and  ordered 
to  be  dedicated  to  Neptune.  And  altltough  very  rieh  spoils  were 
takcn^  (for  the  Carthaginians  abounded  in  gold  and  silver,  platef^ 
and  other  furniture  of  great  value,  according  to  the  grandeur  and 
riches  of  their  country),  yet  he  gave  all  to  the  soldiers,  as  the  reward 
of  their  valour.  The  Carthaginians  that  escaped,  with  much  ado 
got  to  Lilybffium,  in  such  fear  and  consternation,  that  they  durst4iot 
go  on  board  their  ships,  in  order  to  return  to  Africa;  as  if,  througl» 
the  anger  of  the  gods,  they  should  be  swallowed  up  in  the  Lilybaeanr 
sea. 

As  soon  as  the  news  of  this  overthrow  was  brought  to  Carthage,- 
their  spirits  were  mightily  broken,  and  they  expected  that  Timoleon 
would  invade  them  with  his  army  upon  the  first  opportunity :  there- 
fore, they  forthwith  recalled  Qisco,  the  brother  of  Hanno,  from 
Iiis  banishment,  and  being  a  stout  man,  and  an  experienced  scldier, 
crcafbd  him  gcneDal.  But  looking  upon  it  not  advisable  for  the  fu- 
ture to  venture  the  lives  of  the  citizens,  they  resolved  to  hire  soldiers 
out  of  other  nations,  and  especially  from  atnong  the  Grecians,  not 
doubting  but  that  many  would  list  themselvct^,  by  reason  of  the  large 
pay  promised  by  the  rich  Carthaginians.  T.hey  sent  likewise  am* 
bassadors  into  Sicily,  with  orders  to  strike  lip  a  peace  upon  any  term» 
whatsoever. 

After  the  end  of  this  year,  Lysimachides  was  created  chief  govet* 
*  Coatf  cff  oMiL  t  iAi  flaggoo*,  eu\^h  ^ 
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nor  of  Athens,  and  Quintus  Servilius,  and  Marcus  Rutilius,  bore  the 
office  of  coasuls  at  Rome.  Then  Tiinoleon,  as  soon  as  he  returned 
to  Syracuse,  in  the  first  place  expelled  those  as  traitors  out  of  the 
«ity,  who  had  deserted  him  through  the  instigation  of  Tlirasius. 
These  being  transported  into  Italy,  they  seized  upon  a  sea-port  town 
of  the  Brettii^,  and  plundered  it.  Upon  which  the  Brettii  were 
to  enraged,  that  they  forthwith  came  against  them  with  a  great  army, 
took  the  town  l)y  storm,  and  put  every  man  of  them  to  the  sword* 
hskA  such  was. the  miserable  end  of  these  deserters  of  Timoleon,  as 
the  just  punishment  of  their  former  villany. 

Afterwards  he  took  Posthumius  the  tyiant,  and  put  him  to  deaths 
who  had  infested  the  seas  with  his  piracies,  and  came  at  that  time  into 
the  port  of  Syracuse  as  a  friend.  He  received  likewise  with  all  de- 
monstrations of  kindness  five  thousand  persons,  whom  the  Corio- 
thians  bad  sent  over  to  plant  new  colonies.  The  Carthaginians  now, 
by  tbeir  ambassador^,  having  earnestly  sued  to  him  for  peace,  he 
granted  it  to  them  upou  these  terms — ^That  all  the  Greek  cities 
should  be  set  free;  that  the  river  Lycus  should  be  the  bounds  be- 
tween the  territories  of  both  parties;  and,  that  the  Carthaginians 
should  not  for  the  future  assist  any  of  the  tyrants  against  the  Syra« 
cusaos.  Havitig  afterwards  subdued  Hicetas,  he  ordered  him  an  ho- 
Qour^le  burial:  .^iid  took  ifitna  by  storm,  and  put  all  the  Campa- 
nians  to  the  sword.  And  he  so  terrified  Nicodemus  the  tyrant  of 
the  Centuripiaus,  that  he  fled  out  of  the  city.  Then  he  forced 
Apollooiades,  who  lorded  it  over  them  of  Argyra,  to  abdicate  the  go- 
vernment; and  the  inhabitants  thus  freed,  he  enrolled  them  as  citi- 
zens of  Syracuse.  To  conclude,  Laviug  rooted  up  all  the  tyrants 
throughout  the  whole  island,  and  freed  the  cities  from  their  oppres- 
sion, he  received  them  all  into  his  protection,  and  they  became  his 
confederates.    Then  he  caused  proclamation  to  be  made  throughout 

all  Greece ^That  the  senate  and  people  of  Syracuse  offered  houses 

and  lands  to  all  who  were  willing  to  be  members  of  the  common- 
wealth of  Syracuse:  upon  which,  many  came  flocking  over  as  to  the 
possession  of  a  new  inheritance.  At  length  forty  thousand  ncwj)]an-  • 
ters  had  their  shares  by  lot  in  those  lands  that  yet  remained  iliMli-* 
vided  within  the  territories  of  Syracu^^  and  ten  thousand  were  al- 
lotted to  Argyra,  being  a  very  large  and  pleasant  country. 

Not  long  after,  he  caused  all  the  atitient  laws  of  Diocles  for  tlie 
government  of  the  Syraeusans,  to  be  reviewed  and  amended.    Such 
part  of  tbem  as  concerned  private  commerce  and  inheritances  he 
altered  not;  but  those  tliat  related  tQ  the  administration  of  tlie  pub-' 
Uc  government^  and  the  commonwealth,  he  amended  as  he  thought 

•  Bniiii.  '   ■ 
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piost  expedient.     Cephalus,  a  Corinthian,  a  learned  and  prudent 

man,  -was  chiefly  concerned  in  this  emendation  and  correcticn  of  the 
laws.  When  this  business  was  finished,  he  translated  the  Leontines 
into  Syracuse,  and  greatly  enlarged  Camarina  with  multitudes  of 
iohahiiants.  And  to  sum  up  all,  he  brought  things  to  that  pass 
throu^rhout  all  Sicily,  (now  through  his  care  in  perfect  peace  and  tran* 
quillity),  as  tliat  the  cities  in  a  very  short  tii^e  abounded  in  wealth, 
and  all  earthly  blessings.  For  through  the  seditions  and  intestine 
wars,  (which  Sicily  laboured  under  for  a  long  time  together),  tnd 
the  many  tyrants  that  set  up  for  themselves,  it  was  brought  to  that 
miserable  condition,  that  the  cities  were  de^iopulated,  and  the  lands 
lay  waste  and  untilled,  and  no  crops  to  be  had  for  the  supply  of  daily 
food.  But  now  that  there  were  many  plantations  of  colonies  blessed  . 
with  a  constant  peace,  and  the  land  was  every  where  m^nui^fcd  and 
improved  by  the  labour  of  the  husbandman,  it  began  to  yield  all 
sorts  of  fruits,  which  being  vended  (witli  gr^at  advantage)  to  the 
Merchants,  the  inhabitants  grew  exceeding  rich  in  a  very  short  time. 
And  this  abundance  of  wealth  occasioned  in  that  age  many  statelj 
structures  to  be  erected  up  and  down  in  honour  of  the  gods.  As  one 
among  the  rest  near  to  the  Island  of  Syracuse,  called  the  House  of 
Sixty  Beds,  built  by  Agathocles,  for  greatness  and  beauty  excellinjg 
all  the  works  in  Sicily;  and  because  (as  it  were  in  contempt)  it  over- 
topped all  the  temples  of  the  gods,  (as  a  manifest  indication  of  their 
anger),  it  was  beaten  down  by  a  thunderbolt.  At  the  lesser  haven 
likewise,  there  were  towers  built  of  outlandish  stone,  in  which  were 
inscriptions  cut,  and  the  name  of  Agathocles,  who  raised  them. 
Besides  these,  not  long  after,  were  built  by  Hiero  the  king,  an 
Olympus^  in  the  market-place^  and  an  altar  near  the  theatre  a  fur^ 
long  in  length,  and  in  height  and  breadth  proportionable. 

In  the  lesser  cities  likewise,  as  in  Argyra,  (which  by  reason  of  the  . 
richness  of  the  soil,  as  aforesaid,  received  new  colonies),  he  built  a 
theatre,  (the  most  glorious  of  any  in  Sicily  next  to  that  at  Syracuse), 
and  erected  temples  to  the  gods,  built  a  court,  a  market-place, 
and  stately  towers,  and  raised  over  the  tombs  and  monuments  many 
large  pyramids  of  admirable  workmanship. 

♦  A  If  mpJe, 
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CHAP.  XI\% 

IHatea  taken  ly  Fhilip.  Great  constemaiims  in  Athens  far  fear 
of  Philip.  The  Bceotiansjoin  with  the  Athenians  through  the 
soiicitations  of  Demosthefies.  Python,  a  famous  orator.  The 
battle  of  Chceronea^  between  Philip  and  the  Athenians.  Ly^ 
sides  the  Athenian  general  put  to  death.  Philip  rebtihed  by 
Demades;  made  general  of  Greece.    Timoleon  dies. 

m 

WHEN  Charondas  executed  the  office  of  lord-chancellor  of  Atheni, 
and  Lucius  iEmilius^  and  Caius  Plotius,  were  Roman  consuls,  Philip 
king  of  Macedon  being  in  amity  with  many  of  the  Grecians,  made 
it  hb  chief  business  to  bring  under  the  Athenians,  thereby  with  moro 
ease  to  gain  the  sovereignty  of  Greece.     To  that  end,  he  presently 
possessed  liimself  of  Elatea,  and  brouglit  all  his  forces  thither,  wit^ 
a  design  to  fall  upon  the  Athenians,  hoping  easily  to  overcome  them, 
in  regard  they  were  not  (as  he  conceived)  prepared  for  war,  by  rea- 
son of  the  peace  lately  made  with  them;  which  fell  out  accordingly. 
For  after  the  taking  of  Elatea,  some  hastened  in  the  night  to  Athens^ 
informing  them  that  Elatea  was  taken  by  the  Macedonians,  and'tliat 
Philip  was  designing  to  invade  Attica  with  all  his  forces.    The  A- 
thenian  commanders,  surprised  with  the  suddenness  of  the  thing,  sent 
for  all  the  trumpeters,  and  commanded  an  alarm  to  be  sounded  all 
night:   upon  which,  the  report  flew  through  all  parts  of  the  city^ 
and  fear  rouzed  up  the  courage  of  the  citizens.    As  soon  as  day  ap- 
peared, the  people,  without  any  summons  from  the  magistrate,  (at 
the  custom  was),  all  flocked  to  the  theatre.    To  which  place,  as  soon 
as  the  commanders  came,  with  the  messenger  that  brought  the  news^ 
and  had  declared  to  them  the  business,  fear  and  silence  filled  the  the- 
atre, and  none  who  were  use(^  to  influence  the  people  had  a  heart  to 
give  any  advice.    And  although  a  crier  called  out  to  such  as  ought  to 
declare  their  minds,  what  was  to  be  done  in  order  to  their  common 
security,  yet  none  appeared  wlio  offered  any  thing  of  advice  in  the 
present  exigency.    The  people  therefore,  in  great  tenor  and  amaze- 
ment, cast  their  eyes  upon  Demosthenes,  who  stood  up  and  bid 
them  be  courageous,  and  advised  them  forthwith  to  send  ambassa- 
dors to  Thebes,  to  treat  with  the  Boeotians  to  join  with  them  in  de- 
fence of  the  common  liberty;  for  the  shortness  of  time  (he  said) 
would  not  admit  of  an  embassy  of  aid  from  the  other  confederates^ 
for  tliat  the  king  would  probably  invade  Attica  within  two  days;  and 
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seeing  that  he  must  inarch  through  Boeotia,  the  main  and  only  assist- 
ance was  Xo  be  expected  from  them.  And  it  was  not  to  be  doubted^ 
but  that  Philip,  who  was  in  league  with  the  Boeotians^  would  in  his 
march  solicit -them  to  make  war  upon  the  Athenians.  The  people 
approved  of  his  advice,  and  a  decree  was  fonhwith  recorded^  that  an 
embassy  should  be  despatched  as  Demosthenes  had  advised.  But 
then  it  was  debated,  who  was  the  most  eloquent  person^  and  so  most 
fit  to  undertake  this  affair.  Whereupon,  Demosthenes  being  pitched 
on  tobetheman,he  readily  complied,  forthwith  hasteaedaway,  prevails 
with  the  Boeotians,  and  returns  to  Athens.  The  Athenians  therefure^ 
leaving  now  doubled  their  forces  by  the  accession  of  the  Bceettabs^ 
began  again  td  be  in  good  heart;  and  presently  made  Chares  and  Ly* 
sides  generals,  with  command  to  march  with  the  whole  army  into 
Boeotia.  All  the  youth  readily  offered  themselves  to  be  enlisted,  and 
therefore  fhe  army  with  a  swift  march  came  suddenly  to  Cb»r6nea  in 
Eceotia*  The  Boeotians.wondered  at  the  quickness  of  their  sppioacb, 
and  were  thereupon  as  diligent  thepiselves,  and  hastening  to  their 
antiSf  marched  away  to  meet  the  Athenians;  aud  being  joined,  they 
there  expected  the  enemy. 

-^  Philip  indeed  had  first  sent  ambassadors  to  the  council  of  the 
Boeotians,  amongst  whom  the  most  famous  was  Python;  for  he  was 
10  eminent  for  eloquence,  that  in  the  senate  he  was  set  up  to  encoun- 
ter Demosthenes  in  the  business  rehiting  to  the  confederacy,  excelling 
indeed'the  rest  by  far,  but  judged  inferior  to  Demosthenes^    De* 
mosthencs  himself,'  in  one  of  his  orations,  glories  (as  if  be  had  done 
some  migKty  thing)  in  a  speech  of  his  against  this  orator,  in  these 
wfifds:.p^^*  T()enl  yielded  not  a  jot  to  Python,  strutting  in  his  conft- 
dgnce,  as  if  he  would  have  overwhelmed  me  with  a  torrent  of  words.'* 
However,  though  Philip  cou}d  not  prevail  with  the  Boeotians  to  be 
Ma  confedetatcs,  yet  he  resolved  to  fight  with  them  both.    To  this 
end,. (after  a  stay  for  some  time  for  those  forces  that  were  to  joia 
Um),  he  marched  into  Bceotia  with  an  army  of  at  least  thirty 
tliousand  foot,  and  two  thousaiid  horse.     Both  armies  were  now  ready 
to  engage,  for  courage  and  valour  neither  giving  place  to  the  other; 
but  as  to  number  of  men,  and  skill  in  martial  affairs,  the  king  was  far 
superior.    Fdr;  having  fought  very  many  battles,  and  for  the  mos^jpart 
coming  off  a  conqueror,  he  had  gained  much  experience  in  nuitters  of 
war;  on  this  other  hand,  Iphicrates,  Chabrias,andTimotheus,  (theA- 
thenian's  best  commanders),  were  now  dead;  and  Chares,  the  chief  of 
tbem^ that  were  left,  difl^red  but  little  from  a  common  soldier,  as  to 
the  wi^oni  and  corduct  of  a  general.    About  sun-rising,  the  armies 
on  l|oth  sides  drew  up  in  battalia.    The  king  ordered  his  son  Alex- 
ander, (nho  was  tlien  newly  come  to  man's  estate,  aud  had  even  at 
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that  time  given  evident  demonstrations  of  his  valour,  and  tlie  spright- 
liness  of  hb  spirit  in  managing  afiairs),  to  command  one  wing,  joia- 
iilg  with  faim  some  of  the  b^st  of  his  commanders.     He  himself^ 
mth  a  choice  body  of  men,  commanded  tlie  other  wing,  and  placed 
and  disposed  the  regiments  and  brigades  in  such  posts  and  stations 
as  tlie  present  occasion  required*    The  Athenians  marshalled  their 
army  according  to  the  several  nations,  and  committed  one  part  to  tke 
Baeotians,  and  commanded  the  rest  themselves^    At  length  the  ar* 
Biies  engaged^  and  a  6erc6  and  bloody  battle  was  fought,  which  coa<- 
tiaoed  a  long  time  with  great  slaughter  on  both  sides,  uncertain 
wKich  Way  victory  would  incline,  until  Alexander,  earnest  to  give  an 
indication  of  his  valour  to  his  father,  cliarged  with  a  more  than  or« 
dinary  heat  and  vigour,  and,  being  assisted  by  many  stout  and  braftf 
men,  ilras  the  first  that  broke  through  the  main  body  ^  the  eneaiy 
next  to  tiiini,  with  the  slaughter  of  many,  and  bore  down  all  beiora 
him;  and^  when  those  that  seconded  him  did  the  like,  then  the  regi- 
ments next  to  the  former  were  broke  to  pieces.   At  length,  the  eartb 
being  strewed  with  heaps  of  dead  carcases,  those  with  Alexander  fiiat 
put  the  wing  opposed  to  them  to  flight.    The  king  himself,  likewise^ 
at  the  head  of  this  regiment,  fought  with  no  less  courage  and  resolu^' 
tioii;  and,  that  the  glory  of  tlie  victory  might  not  be  attributed  to  hit 
son,  he  forced  the  enemy  opposed  to  him  to  give  ground,  and  at 
lengtll  totally  routed  them,  and  so  was  the  chief  instrument  of  the 
vietoty«    There  were  above  a  thousand  Athenians  killed  in  this  bat- 
tle^ and  no  fewer  than  two  thousand  taken  prisoners.    A  great  num« 
ber  likewise  of  the  Boeotians  were  slain,  and  many  fell  Into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy. 

After  the  battle,  Philip  set  up  a  trophy,  and,  having  given  liberty 
for  the  burying  of  the  dead,  he  sacrificed  to  the  gods  for  the  victory, 
and  distributed  rewards  to  the  soldiers  who  had  signalised  their  valour, 
aceofding  as  every  one  had  deserved. 

Some  report,  that  Philip,  having  appointed  a  wanton  and  luxurious 
banquet  with  his  friends,  in  ostentation  of  his  victory,  in  his  cups 
passing  through  the  throng  of  the  prisoners,  most  contumeliously 
taunted  the  miserable  wretches  with  their  misfortune.  Whereupon 
Demades  the  orator,  one  of  the  captives,  spoke  boldly  to  him,  and 
fimmed  a  discourse,  in  order  to  curb  the  pride  and  petulance  of  the 
king,  in  words  to  this  effect.^'^  Since  Fortune,  O  king,  has  repre- 
sented thee  like  Agamemnon,  art  thou  not  ashamed  to  act  the  part 
of  Tliersites?**  With  this  sharp  reproof,  they  say,  Philip  was  so 
siartted,  that  he  wholly  changed- his  former  course,  and  not  only  laid 
aside  the  coronets,  Snd  all  other  badges  of  pride  and  wantonness  that 
attended  his  festivals,  but,  with  admiration,  released  the  man  that  had 
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reprehended  himj  and  advanced  him  to  places  of  honour;  In  coaf 
^lustoui  he  became  so  far  complaisant^  and  moulded  into  the  civili* 
ties  of  Athens^  through  his  converse  with  Demades,  that  he  released 
all  the  captives  without  rapsom;  and^  remitting  his  pride  and 
baughtinessi  i(the  constant  attendant  upon  victory),  he  sent  ambas- 
iadors  to  Athens,  and  renewed  the  peace  with  them :  and,  placing  i| 
garrisoB  in  Thebes,  made  peace  likewise  with  the  Boeotians.  After 
this  overthrow,  the  Atlienians  put  to  deatli  Lysicles,  the  general  of 
the  army,  upon  the  accusation  of  Lycurgus,  who  was  the  most  highly 
preferred  of  any  of  the  orators  of  that  age.  He  had  executed  the 
oiEce  of  lord-treasurer  of  the  city  (with  great  commendation)  for  the 
kpace  of  twelve  years,  and  all  his  life  long  had  been  in  great  repu- 
tation for  his  virtue  and  honesty;  but  a  most  bitter  accuser.  The 
excellence  and  sharpness  of  whose  speech,  if  any  desire  to  know^  he 
may  best  judge  by  his  words  used  against  Lysicles,  which  follow: 

^^  O  Lysicles,  thou  wast  the  general  of  the  army ;  and,  though  ft 
thousand  citizens  are  slain,  two  thousand  taken  prisoners,  a  trophy 
erected  to  the  dishonour  of  this  city,  and  all  Greece  enslaved,  and., 
all  this  done  thQU  being  captain  and  general,  yet  darest  to  live  and 
View  the  light  of  the  sun,  and  blusbest  not  to  shew  thy  face  in  the 
forum,>thott  who  art  born  the  monument  of  tby  country's  shame  aiut- 
dishonour!" 

A  thing  very  remarkable  happened  at  this  time.  For,  when  this 
battle  was  fought  at  Chseronea,  the  same  day  and  hour  another  was 
fought  in  Italy,  between  the  Tarentines  and  Lucanians,  in  which  Ar* 
chidamus,  the  king  of  Laccdasmon,  was  slain,  who  had  reigned  three* 
and-twenty  years.  Agis,  his  son,  succeeded  him,  and  governed  nint 
years.  About  that  time  likewise  died  Timotheus,  prince  of  Heraclea, 
in  Pontus,  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  bis  principality,  whose  brother  Dio- 
nysius  succeeded,  and  reigned  two-and-thirty  years. 
rThrynicus  bote  the  office  of  chief  magistrate  of  Athens,  and 
Titus  Manlius  Torquatus,  and  Pubtius  Decius,  were  invested  witl^ 
the  consular  dignity  at  Rome,  when  Philip,  bearing  himself  very 
haughtily,  on  account  of  his  victory  at  Chfieronea,  and  having  struck 
a  terror  into  the  most  eminent  cities  of  Greece,  made  it  his  great 
business  to  be  chosen  generalissimo  of  all  Greece.  It  being  there- 
fore noised  abroad,  tliat  he  would  make  war  upon  the  Persians,  for 
the  advantage  of  the  Grecians,  and  that  he  would  revenge  the  impiety 
by  them  committed  against  the  alicreds  of  the  gods,  he  presently  woa 
the  hearts  of  the  Grecians. 

He  was  very  liberal  and  courteous  likewise  to  all,  both  private 
men  and  communities,  and  published  to  the  cities,  that  he  had  « 
dj^e  to  consult  with  them  concerning  matters  relating  to  the  pub* 
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lie  good.  Whereupon  a  general  council  was  called,  and  held  at 
Corinth,  where  he  declared  his  design  to  make  war  upon  the  Persians, 
and  what  probable  grounds  there  were  of  success,  and  therefore  de- 
sired the  council  to  join  with  him  as  coi)federates  in  the  war. 

At  length  he  was  created  general  of  all  Greece,  with  absolute 
power,  and  thereupon  he  made  mighty  preparations  for  that  expedi- 
tion; akid,  having  ordered  what  quota  of  tnen  every  city  should  send 
forth,  he  returned  into  Macedonia.  And  thus  stood  the  afikirs  and 
concerns  of  Philip.    . 

In  Sicily,  Timoleon,  after  he  had  settled  all  things  in  right  and 
due  order  in  Syracuse,  died,  liaving  governed  eight  years.  The  Syra- 
cnsans,  who  highly  honoured  him  for  the  many  great  services  done 
to  their  country,  buried  him  in  great  state  and  pomp^  and,  when  the 
body  was  to  be  brought  forth,  great  multitudes  were  got  together^ 
and  the  Syracusans  published  a  decree — That  two  hundred  minas 
should  be  expended  upon  the  charge  of  his  funeral,  and  that  his  me- 
mory should  be  honoured  yearly  for  ever  with  music,  horse-coursing, 
«nd  Gymnic  sports,  because  he  had  subdued  the  barbarians,  planted 
colonies  in  the  greatest  Greek  city  in  Sicily,  anc)  rescued  the  Sicilians 
from  slavery. 

About  this  time  Ariobarzanes*  died,  in  the  twenty-sixth  year  of 
Us  reign^  and  was  succeeded  by  Mithridates,  who  reigned  five-and*- 
thirty  years.  At  the  same  time  the  Romans  fought  with  the  Latins 
and  Campanians^  near  the  city  Suessa,  and  routed  them,  and  confis- 
cated part  of  their  lands;  and  Manlius  the  consul,  who  gained  the 
day,  triumphed  for  the  victory. 

r 

*  Kiag  of  FoDtut. 
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CHAP.  XV. 

Philip  consults  the  oracle  at  Delphos.  Marries  Ms  daughter  Cteo^ 
patra  to  the  king  of  Epirus.  Encouraged  to  the  Persian  war 
by  Neoptolemm*s  verses.  Philip* s  pride.  His  murder.  2%r 
cause  of  it,  how  it  was  done,  and  by  whom. 

WHEN  Pythodonis  was  chief  governor  of  Athens,  and  Qointus 
Publius,  and  Trberius  i£milius  Mamercusy  were  Roman  consuls,  the 
hundred  and  eleventh  Olympiad  was  celebrated,  wherein  Cleomantis 
Cletorius  won  the  prize.  In  this  year  Piiiltp  began  the  war  against 
the  Persians,  and  forthwith  sent  Attains  and  Parmenio  before  into 
Asia,  to  free  the  Greek  cities  there  from  slavery.  He  himself,  in- 
tending to  have  the  concurrence  of  the  gods,  consulted  the  oracle  at 
Delphos,  whether  or  do  he  should  be  victorious  over  the  king  of 
Persia.    The  answer  was  thus.. 

The  ox  is  crowned  when 's  end  U  near  at  band. 
To  offer  him  a  man  doth  ready  stand. 

TIlis  doubtful  answer  Philip  construed  to  his  own  advantage,  as  if  the 
oracle  had  expressly  foretold,  that  he  should  lead  away  the  Persian 
king  as  a  victim  to  the  sacrifice :  but,  in  truth,  it  fell  out  quite  other- 
wise, and,  by  the  effect,  it  appeared  that  it  had  a  contrary  signifiea* 
tion,  to  wit,  that  Philip,  in  a  throng,  at  the  time  of  a  sacred  festival, 
was  to  be  knocked  on  the  head  like  a  bullock  crowned  with  a  garland 
for  sacrifice. 

In  the  mean  time,  he  was  very  jocund,  as  if  he  had  conquered  Asia 
already,  and  concluded  the  gods  were  engaged  with  him  in  the  ex- 
pedition. Without  delay,  therefore,  he  offered  most  costly  and  mag- 
nificent sacrifices,  and,  at  the  same  time,  solemnized  the  marriage  of 
bis  daughter  Cleopatra,  by  Olympias:  he  married  her  to  Alexander^ 
king  of  Epirus,  brother  of  Olympias.  Having,  theiefore,  a  desire  of 
a  considerable  appearance  of  the  Grecians  at  this  nuptial  festivity^ 
conjoined  with  his  religious  sacrifices,  he  made  most  pompous  pre« 
paration  for  the  entertainment  of  his  friends  and  guests,  both  in  mov- 
610,  dancing,  and  feasting. 

To  this  end,  he  invited  those  that  were  his  special  friends  and 
familiars,  all  over  Greece,  and  commanded  his  servants  and  attend- 
ants that  they  should  invite  as  many  strangers  from  all  places  as 
were  of  their  own  acquaintance.  And  his  main  design  in  all  this 
was,  that  he  might  assure  all  the  Grecians  oi  his  Jcioda^y.  towvds 
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them,  and  testify  his  gratitude,  by  these  friendly  entertainments, 
for  the  honours  conferred  upon  him.  A  vast  concourse  of  |)eo|)le, 
therefore,  were  got  together  from  all  parts,  to  the  solemnity  of  these 
nuptials,  which  were  magnificently  solemnized  at  iEgea"^,  in  Mace* 
donia,  with  all  sorts  of  sports  and  plays;  so  that  not  only  noblemen 
and  persons  of  quality,  but  even  many  great  cities,  presented  Philip 
with  crowns  of  gold.  Among  the  cities,  Athens  made  one;  and, 
when  the  common  cryer,  with  a  loud  voice,  presented  the  crown 

sent  from  them  to  Philip,  he  closed  with  this ^That  if  any  plotter 

of  treason  against  Philip  should  hereafter  flee  to  Athens  for  shelter, 
he  should  be  forthwith  delivered  up.  By  this  accidental  publication 
of  the  cryer,  it  seemed  to  be  intimated  (as  it  were  by  some  divine 
providence)  that  some  piece  of  treachery  was  near  at  hand  to  be 
executed. 

There  were  several  other  such  words  (as  by  a  divine  instigation) 
uttered,  which  portended  the  king's  death.  There  was  then  at  the 
festival,^  Neoptolemus,  the  tragedian,  remarkable  above  all  others  for 
the  loudness  of  his  voice,  and  famous  and  eminent  in  other  respects. 
The  king  liad  commanded  him  to  repeat  some  verses  .which  he  had 
been  ordered  to  compose,  especially  relating  to  the  Persian  expedition. 
Whereupon  he  began  to  recite  a  witty  poem,  proper  (as  he  thought) 
to  Philip's  intended  passage  into  Asia,  wherein  he  set  forth  the  glory 
and  greatness  of  the  Persian  king;  and,  though  he  was  so  famous  alt 
the  world  over,  yet*  that  fortune  would  some  time  or  other  bring  him 
flown*    The  p«em  was  thus-^ 

Your  minds  are  higher  than  the  ik  j  o'ergrown. 
The  greatest  part  of  earth  yoa  wish  3(our  own ; 
Houses  to  houses  join;  fools  wiihout  end. 
You  wqpid  jrour  hvrs  as*  well  as  lands  extend. 
]3ui  dok'ful  death,  alus!  altliuugli  3'e  do 
Creep  tutvards,  'twill  gallop  unto  ^'ou. 
Of  long  hopes  verj  shorilv  cut  the  clue. 

lie  added  likewise  others  in  the  same  sense  with  these.  But 
Philip,  resting  wholly  upon  these  recited,  his  thoughts  were  altoge- 
ther full  of  his  conquering  the  king  of  Persia;  and  he  much  revolved 
iu  jiis  mind  the  answer  given  him  by  the  oracle,  which  agreed  in  all 
puiiit5  with  the  words  of  the  tragedfan. 

After  the  feast  for  that  time  was  ended,  and  the  sports  were  to  be 
renewed  the  next  day,  a  great  number  of  people  in  the  night  time 
flocked  into  the  theatre.  And  whereas  twelve  images  of  the  gods, 
(amount  other  sumptuous  preparations),  most  curiously  wroutjht 

*  Qr  i$!^cwi 
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and  richly  adorned^  were  brought  forth  in  pompous  procession^  the 
image  of  Philip,  clothed  like  the  gods  in  every  respect,  made  the 
thirteenth,  hereby  arrogating  to  liimself  a  place,  as  if  he  would  be 
enthroned  among  the  gods*.  The  theatre  being  now  full,  he  him- 
self came  forth,  clothed  in  a  white  robe,  his  life-guards  following  him 
at  a  great  distance,  designing  thereby  to  evidence  it  to  all,  that  he 
judged  himself  secure  in  the  hearts  and  affections  of  the  Grecians, 
and  therefore  stood  not  in  need  of  the  guard  of  his  halberteers. 
While  he  was  thus  with  loud  and  joyful  acclamations  cried  up  (as  it 
were)  to  the  stars,  and  the  whole  multitude  resounded  his  praise, 
upon  a  sudden,  and  beyond  all  men*s  expectation,  he  was  treacher- 
ously murdered. 

But,  for  the  clearer  and  more  distinct  understanding  of  the  history 
in  this  matter,  we  shall  first  relate  the  causes  and  grounds  of  this 
assassination. 

There  was  one  Pausanias,  a  Macedonian,  of  the  city  called  Orestis, 
one  of  the  king's  esquires  of  the  body,  and,  for  his  beauty,  dearly 
beloved  by  him.  This  man,  taking  notice  how  much  another  youth 
of  the  same  name  was  doated  on  by  Philip,  attacked  him  with  very 
foul  and  opprobrious  language,  telling  him  he  was  an  hermaphrodite, 
for  that  he  prostituted  himself  to  the  lust  of  every  one  that  would. 
He  was  much  incensed  at  this  disgrace,  but  concealed  it  for  awhile. 
Afterwards,  consulting  with  Attalus  what  was  to  be  done  for  the  fu- 
ture, he  determined  presently  after,  in  an  unusual  manner,  to  put  an 
end  to  his  own  life.  For,  within  awhile  after,  in  a  battle  wherein 
Philip  was  engaged  against  Pleuratus,  king  of  the  lUyrians,  Pausanias 
in  the  heat  of  the  fight  interposed  himself  between  the  king  and  the 
enemy,  and  received  all  the  darts  upon  his  own  body  that  were  cast 
at  the  king,  and  so  died  upon  the  spot.  The  manner  of  his  death 
being  noised  abroad,  Attalus,  one  of  the  courtiers,  and  in  great  es« 
teem  with  the  king,  invited  the  other  Pausanias  to  a  feast,  and,  after 
he  had  made  him  drunk,  exposed  his  body,  thus  overcharged  with 
wine,  to  be  abused  by  the  filthy  lusts  of  a  company  of  base,  sordid 
fellowsf.  When  he  was  sober,  he  was  highly  enraged  at  the  abomi- 
nable abuse,  and  complained  against  Attalus  to  the  king;  who, 
though  he  was  much  offended  at  the  wickedness  of  the  act,  yet,  by 
reason  of  his  relation  to  him,  and  because  he  had  at  present  occasion 
to  make  use  of  him  in  his  service,  he  would  not  punish  him :  for  he 
was  uncle  to  Cleopatra,  whom  the  king  had  married  as  his  second 

*  Tliere  Mrere  twelve  cliief  godt  among  the  Greeks,  who  were  called  Oljinpii ;  their 
nnnics  were,  Jupiter,  Mars,  Mercury,  Neptune,  Vulcan,  Apollo,  Junoi  Vcsla,  MinervH> 
Ceresj  Diana,  Venus. — Vide  Jlerodotut  in  Terptichort, 

t  Mule-teudcrs,  or  ostlers. 
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wife,  and  w&s  designed  general  of  the  army  sent  before  into  Asia, 
being  a  very  stout  and  valiant  man.  To  pacify  therefore  P&usanias^ 
whose  spirit  was  highly  exasperated  at  the  intolerable  injuiy  done 
him,  he  bestowed  on  him  many  rich  gifts,  and  advanced  him  to  a 
more  honourable  post  in  his  guards.  But  Pausanias's  anger  was 
impUcable,  and  therefore  he  determined  not  only  to  revenge  him- 
aelf  upon  the  author  of  this  abuse,  but  upon  him  that  waved  doin^^ 
him  justice  by  the  inflicting  of  punishment.  And  Hermocrates  the 
sophist  greatly  confirmed  him  in  this  his  resolution.  For  Pausanias 
conversing  with  him,  and  in  discourse  asking  him,  by  what  means  a 

man  might  make  liimself  most  famous? ^The  philosopher  answered, 

by  killing  him  that  had  done  the  greatest  things;  for,  whenever  he 
is  named,  then  he  likewise  that  killed  him  will  be  sure  to  be  remem- 
bered. Pausanias,  making  use  of  this  answer  as  an' incentive  to  his 
rage,  the  restlessness  of  his  disturbed  spirit  would  admit  of  no  further 
delay,  but  laid  his  design  in  the  time  of  the  festivals  in  this  manner: 
he  first  placed  liorses  at  the  gates  of  the  city,  then  he  himself  re* 
turned  and  stood  at  the  entrance  into  the  theatre,  with  a  Gallic 
sword  secreted  under  his  coat.  Philip  had  commanded  his  friends 
that  came  along  with  him  to  go  before  him  into  the  theatre,  and  his 
guards  were  at  a  considerable  distance  from  him :  whereupon  the 
traitor,  perceiving  that  the  king  was  alone,  ran  up  to  him,  and,  stab- 
bing him  in  the  side,  through  the  body,  laid  him  dead  at  his  fee^ 
and  forthwith  fled  to  the.  horses  that  were  prepared  for  him  at  the 
gates.  Hereupon  presently  some  of  the  life-guards  ran  to  the  body, 
and  others  pursued  the  assassin,  amongst  whom  were  Leonatus, 
Perdiccas,  and  Attains.  Pausanias  nimbly  moonted  his  horse,  and 
made  so  swiftly  away,  that  he  would  ceitainly  have  escaped,  but  that 
a  branch  of  a  vine  caught  hold  of  the  heel  of  his  shoe,  and  so  en* 
tangled  him  that  he  fell :  upon  which  Perdiccas,  with  the  others^ 
came  upon  him  as  he  was  endeavouring  to  rise,  and,  after  many 
wounds  given  him,  there  slew  him.  And  thus  Philip  (the  most 
potent  of  all  the  kings  in  Europe  in  that  age,  and  who,  for  the  great- 
ness  of  hb  dominion,  associated  himself  for  majesty  into  the  number 
of  the  twelve  gods)  came  to  his  end,  after  he  had  reigned  about  four- 
and-twenty  years. 

Tliis  king,  from  very  small  beginnings,  gained  the  largest  dominioo 
in  Greece;  and  he  is  judged  to  have  enlarged  the  bounds  of  his 
kingdom  not  so  much  by  arms,  es  by  his  fair  tongue,  and  his  com- 
plaisant  and  courteous  demeanor  towards  all  he  had  to  deal  with : 
for  it  is  reported,  that  Philip  himself  would  often  boast  more  of  his 
military  art  and  policy,  and  of  the  gaining  of  his  enemies  by  fair 
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W0rds>than  \\\  the  strength  and  valour  of  his  soldiers:   for  he  had 

med  to  say That  the  honour  of  winuing  of  battles  was  common 

and  due  to  the  rest  of  the  army  with  himself;  but  the  praise  and 
rommendation  du€  to  affability  and  a  pleasant  converse^  was  peculiar 
to  himself  alone. 

And  thus^  being  now  come  to  the  death  of  Fbil»p>  we  shall  end 
this  b€>oky  as  we  at  first  designed.  The  following  we  shall  begin 
with  the  succession  of  Alexander  into  his  father's  kingdom^  and  eiw 
tfe«vour  lo  comprehend  ail  his  actions  in  one  book. 
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BOOK  XVII. 


PBEFACE. 

THE  former  book,  being  the  sixteenth  of  our  history,  began  i4th  the 
reign  of  Philip,  the  son  of  Amyntas,  and  comprehended  aot  <Ndj 
the  things  done  by  him  to  the  very  day  of  his  death,  hat  the  actioBS 
and  affiiirs  of  other  kings,  cities,  and  coantries,  during  the  space  oE 
four-and-twenty  years.  Having  qow,  in  this,  to  declare  ivhat  fal- 
lowed,  we  shall  begin  with  the  reign  of  Alexander;  and,  in  treating 
ci  the  actions  of  this  prince,  from  the  beginning  to  the  £od,  we  shall 
^e' along  with  us  the  most  remarkable  things  done  throng  all  partf 
^  the  worUL 

And  the  relations  (we  conceive)  will  be  the  better  remembered,  if 
things  be  methodically  digested,  as  it  were,  into  distinct  heads,  so  ay 
that  the  beginning  and  end  may,  as  by  one  thread,  be  knit  one  to  the 
<ither:  for  this  king  did  great  things  in  a  very  short  time,  and  ex- 
celled all  the  princes  that  ever  were  before  him  in  his  wooderful  a- 
chievements,  effected  by  his  own  valour  and  policy:  for  he  con- 
quered a  great  part  of  Europe,  and  almost  all  Asia,  within  the  space 
of  twelve  years;  so  that  his  fome  was  (deservedly)  advanced  to  that 
degree,  that  in  glory  he  surmounted  all  the  heroes  and  demi-gods. 

But  we  need  not  (we  judge)  in  a  preface  anticipate  any  of  the 
worthy  actions  of  this  king;  for  the  particular  relations  themselves 
will  sufficiently  evidence  his  greatness,  and  the  fame  and  glory  of  hb 
name.  Alexander,  therefore,  descended  from  Hercules  ou  the  fa^* 
ther's  side,  and  from  Achilles  on  the  mother's,  seemed  to  derive  his 
valour,  as  well  as  hb  person,  from  such  famous  ancestors. 

Tlie  time  thus  stated  for  this  present  relation,  we  return  to  the 
course  of  our  history. 
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CHAR  I. 

Cmipiracies  of  the  titles  against  Alexander.  The  Athenians  send 
ambassadors  to  Alexander ,  to  beg  pardon.  He  is  made  general 
ty  the  Amphictyans.  Attains  killed  by  Alexander's  command. 
TTie  unckedness  of  Bagoas*  Darius  commended.  Raises  forces. 
A  description  of  Mount  Ida.  Alexander  invades  the  lUyrianSj 
and  others.  Thebes  besieged  by  Alexander,  and  raxed.  The^ 
miseries  of  Thebes.  Prodigies.  Alexander  demands  Demos^ 
ihenes  and  others  to  be  delivered  up  to  him  by  the  Athenians: 
their  anatver.  He  returns  into  Macedonia^  and  feaste  lia 
soldiers. 

WHEN  Evfieoetus  was  lord -chancellor  in  Athena,  and  Lucius  Furhis 
and  Caius  Manlius^  were  Roman  consuls,  Alexander  ascended  the 
throne,  and,  in  the  first  place,  executed  justice  upon  the  murderers  of 
lus  father:  and,  when  he  had  with  great  care  celebrated  his  ftineral^ 
fte  set  in  order  the  great  concerns  of  the  kingdom  mueh  better  than 
nost  expected :  for,  being  very  young,  and  upon  that  account  des- 
pised, he  sought  first  to  win  the  common  people  by  fair  words  and 
courteous  addresses.    Amongst  others,  he  told  them,  that  the  name 
of  the  king  only  was  changed,  but  that  the  government  should  not 
be  managed  in  any  respect  worse  than  it  was  when  his  father  n^as  alive. 
He  courteously,  likewise,  gave  audience  to  the  ambassadors,  and  de* 
fired  the  Grecians  that  they  would  have  the  same  kindness  fbr  him 
as  they  had  for  his  father,  which  he  so  esteemed,  that  he  locked  upon 
it  as  part  of  his  inheritance*    Then  he  employed  himself  in  the  fre- 
quent training  of  the  soldiers,  and  in  martial  exercises,  and  brought 
the  army  readily  to  submit  to  his  commands.    Attains,  the  uncle  of 
Cleopatra,  Philip's  other  wife,  conspired  to  gain  the  kingdom;  and 
therefore  he  resolved  to  take  him  out  of  the  way.   For  Cleopatra  was 
brought  to  bed  of  a  son  a  few  days  before  the  death  of  Philips  and 
Attalos  was  sent  a  little  before,  as  general,  with  Parmenio  his  col- 
league, with  an  army  into  Asia,  where,  by  his  bribes  and  fair  tongue, 
he  so  gained  the  hearts  of  the  soldiers,  that,  the  army  was  wholly  de- 
voted to  him:  and  therefore  the  king  conceived  he  had  just  cause  to 
be  jealous  of  him,  lest,  if  he  should  side  with  the  Grecian^,  (whom  he 
knew  were  his  enemies),  he  should  by  that  means  gain  the  kitigdom 
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for  himself.  Tlierei'ore  he  made  choice  of  Ilecateus,  one  of  his 
friends^  and  sent  him  with  a  considerable  army  into  Asia^  with  com* 
mand  to  bring  over  Attalus  alive,  if  he  could;  and,  if  he  could  not 
effect  that,  to  take  the  first  opportunity  to  kill  him.  When  he  came 
into  Asia,  he  joined  his  forces  with  Attalus  and  Parmenio,and  watched 
9  fit  opportunity  to  execute  what  he  was  commanded. 

In  th^  mean  time,  Alexander  being  informed  that  many  of  the 
Grecians  were  hatching  some  mischief,  in  order  to  new  commotions^ 
his  thoughts  were  greatly  perplexed  and  disturbed.  For  the  Athe<<' 
nians  (Demosthenes  stirring  them  up  against  the  Macedonians)  re- 
joiced at  the  news  of  Philip's  death^^and  resolved  that  the  JVIacedo* 
nianfl  should  no  longer  domineer  over  Greece.  To  this  end,  they 
pent  over  ambassadors  to  Attalus,  and  privately  consulted  with  him 
concerning  the  management  pf  the  whole  affair,  and  stirred  up  many 
of  the  cities  to  assert  their  liberties.  The  iEtolians  made  a  decree 
to  recMi  the  exiles  of  Acaruania,  whom  Philip  had  driven  out  of  their 
eountry.  The  Ambraciots,  by  tMi  persuasion  of  Aristarchus,  drove 
out  the  garrison  that  was  there,  and  restored  the  democracy.  The 
Thebans  likewise  decreed  to  cast  out  the  garrison  that  was  in  the 
citadel  of  Cadmea,  and  that  Alexander  should  never,  with  their  con-* 
sent,  have  command  in  Greece.  The  Arcadians  also,  as  they  wenT 
the  only  people  that  refused  to  give  their  consent  that  Philip  should 
be  general  of  Greece,  ao  they  now  rejected  Alexander.  The  rest  of 
the  Peloponnesians,  as  the  Argivea,  IJlians,  Lacediemonians,  and 
eome  others,  were  with  all  their  might  for  their  own  government.  To 
conclude,  many  of  the  nations  beyond  Macedonia  waited  for  an  op« 
portunity  to  rebel,  and  great  comipotions  there  were  among  the  bar^ii 
barians  in  those  parts. 

Notwithstanding  all  which,  and  the  fears  that  were  every  where 
in  the  kingdom,  and  though  he  was  but  a  youth,  yet  in  a  short 
time  (beyond  all  expectation)  he  overcame  all  those  difficulties,  and 
made  all  plain  and  clear  before  him,  reducing  some  to  their  duty 
bjr  fair  and  smooth  words,  and  others  through  fear  and  dread  of 
punishipeuts;  and  the  rest  he  compelled  by  force  to  stoop  to  hia 
iovereignty. 

In  the  first  place,  he  so  far  gained  upon  the  Thcssalians,  both  by 
promises  of  large  rewards,  and  by  his  smooth  and  courteous  language 
(telling  them  how  uear-of  kin  he  was  to  them  by  his  descent  from 
Hercules),  that  they  by  a  public  decree  declared  Wm  general  ol 
Greece,  as  that  which  descended  to  him  from  his  father.  Havin/; 
gained  this  point,  he  brought  over  the  bordering  nations  to  the  same 
Ifood  opinion  of  him.    Then  he  went  to  Pylene,  and,  in  the  sen(^t^  of 
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the  Amphictyons  he  so  managed  his  matters,  that,  by  the  general 
consent  of  all,  he  was  created  generalissimo  of  all  Greece.  He  as- 
Jiared  the  Ambraciots,  in  a  kind  and  smooth  oration  made  to  them.^ 
That  he  had  that  kindness  for  them,  that  he  would  presently  restore 
them  to  that  liberty  which  they  so  lately  sought  to  recover.  But,  to 
strike  the  greater  terror  into  those  that  regarded  not  his  words,  he 
eame  with  a  swift  march  with  an  army  of  Macedonians  in  an  hostile 
manner  into  Boeotia,  and,  encamping  near  the  Cadmea,  struck  a  ter« 
ror  into  the  city  of  the  Thebans. 

About  the  same  time  the  Athenians,  hearing  of  the  king's  coming 
into  Bceotia,  slighted  him  no  longer:  for  the  quickness  of  the  youth^ 
and  his  diligent  despatch  of  business,  greatly  terrified  the  revolters. 
Hereupon  the  Athenians  ordered  every  thing  they  had  iu  the  country 
to  be  brought  into  the  city,  and  the  walls  to  be  repaired  and  guarded 
as  well  as  they  could ;  and  sent  ambassadors  to  Alexander,  to  beg 
pardon  that  they  had  no  sooner  owned  his  sovereignty,  and  ordered 
Demosthenes  to  accompany  the  ambassadors:  but  he  came  not  with 
the  others  to  Alexander,  hut  returned  from  Citheron  to  Athens; 
either  because  he  was  afraid,  upon  account  of  the  speeches  he  had 
publicly  made  against  the  Macedonians,  or  that  he  was  not  willing  to 
displease  the  Persian  king:  for  it  is  reported  that  he  had  received 
great  sums  of  money  from  the  Persians  to  beat  down  the  interest  of 
the  Macedonians  by  his  orations;  which  was  hinted  (they  say)  by 
iEschiiies,  in  one  of  his  speeches,  wherein  he  upbraids  Demosthenes 

for  taking  of  bribes  in  these  words Now  the  king's  gold  plentifully 

bears  all  his  charges;  but  this  will  not  serve  his  turn  long,  for  cove- 
tousness  is  never  satisfied  with  abundance. 

'  But  to  proceed,  Alexander  returned  a  very  courteous  answer  to 
the  ambassadors,  which  freed  the  Athenians  from  their  fears,  and 
he  ordered  all  the  ambassadors  and  members  of  the  council^  to  meet 
him  at  Corinth;  where,  when  those  who  were  usually  members  of 
the  general  council  were  come,  the  king,  by  a  gracious  speech,  so 
prevailed  with  the  Grecians,  that  they  created  him  general  of  all 
Greece,  and  decreed  him  aid  and  assistance  against  the  Persians,  in 
order  to  revenge  the  many  injuries  the  Greeks  had  received  from 
them.  Having  thus  gained  the  honour  he  sought  for,  he  marched 
back  with  his  army  into  Macedonia 

Having  now  given  an  account  of  tlie  afifkirs  of  Greece,  we  shall 
relate  next  what  things  were  done  in  Asia :  for,  Attalus  presently 
upon  the  death  of  PhUip,  began  to  set  up  for  himself;  and  to  that 

*  Of  the  Ampbtctjons. 
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end^  made  a  league  with  the  Athenians,  in  order  by  their  joint  con- 
currence to  oppose  Alexander.  But  afterwards  he  changed  his  mind^ 
and  sent  a  letter  (written  to  him  by  Demosthenes)  to  Alexander,  and 
in  many  smooth  and  flattering  expressions^  endeavoured  to  clear  him^ 
self  of  all  those  crimes  and  miscarriages  that  were  laid  to  his  charge* 
However,  he  was  afterwards  killed  by  Hecateus,  according  to  the 
king's  command;  upon  which  the  Macedonian  army  in  Asia  laid 
aside  all  thoughts  of  a  defection,  for  that  Attains  was  now  gone^  and* 
Parmenio  greatly  loved  Alexander. 

But  as  w  re  now  about  to  write  of  the  kingdom  of  Persia,  it 
is  necessary  that  we  begin  our  relation  a  little  higher* 

Lately,  in  the  reign  of  Philip,  Ochus*  ruled  over  the  Persians^ 
hated  by  all  for  his  ill  nature  and  cruelty  towards  his  subjects.  Ba« 
goas  therefore,  a  colonel  in  the  army,  and  an  eunuch,  but  a  wicked 
and  beastly  fellow,  poisoned  the  king  by  the  help  of  his  physician^ 
and  placed  the  king's  youngest  son  Arses  upon  the  throne.  He  like- 
wise murdered  the  new  king's  brcrthers,  (who  were  yet  very  young)^ 
that  being  thus  bereft  of  his  relations,  he  might  be  more  observant 
to  himself. 

But  the  young  man  abhorring  the  wickedness  of  this  wretch,  and 
plainly,  by  many  tokens,  discovering  his  design  to  punish  him,  Bagoaa 
smelling  it  out,  Q3urdered  Arses  and  all  his  children,  in  the  third  year 
ot  his  reign. 

The  royal  family  being  thus  extinct,  and  none  of  that  jace  left  who 
could  make  any  title  to  the  crown,  he  advanced  one  of  his  friends^ 
called  Darius,  to  the  kingdom.  He  was  the  son  of  Arsanes,  the  bro- 
ther of  Artaxerxes  king  of  Persia.  But  the  fate  of  Bagoas  was  very 
remarkable;  for  havinghabituatedhimself  to  cruelty,  he  resolved  like-' 
wise  to  poison  Darius  in  a  medicinal  potion :  but  thi^  treason  being  dis- 
covered, the  king  sent  in  a  friendly  manner  to  speak  with  iiim;  and 
when  became  delivered  to  him  the  cup,  and  forced  him  to  drink  it  off. 
And  indeed  Darius  was  judged  worthy  to  enjoy  the  kingdom,  being 
looked  upon  as  the  most  valiant  man  among  the  Persians :  for  here- 
tofore, when  Artaxerxes  was  engaged  in  a  battle  against  the  Cadu- 
sians,one  of  the  enemy,  of  a  strong  body,  and  courageous  spirit,  chal- 
lenged any  of  the  Persians  there  present  to  a  single  combat;  which 
when  none  would  dare  to  undertake,  this  Darius  entered  the  list^^ 
and  killed  the  Cadusian.  For  which  he  was  highly  rewarded  by  the 
king,  and  gained  the  chiefest  reputation  for  valour  among  the  Per- 
sians*    And  for  this  reason  also^  he  was  accounted  worthy  of  the 

*  Dariui  Ocbui. 
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crown  of  Persia^  and  began  to  reign  about  the  same  time  that  Philip 
died^  and  Alexander  succeeded  in  the  kingdom* 

The  valour  therefore  of  Alexander  meeting  with  such  a  man  as 
this  for  his  adversary  to  cope  with^  was  the  occasion  that  so  many  bat- 
^  ties  were  fought  for  the  empire  with  that  resolution  as  they  were. 
But  these  matters  will  appear  more  clear  hereafter^  when  things  come 
tobe  more  distinctly  and  particularly  related:  for  the  present  we  shall 
return  to  the  orderly  course  of  the  history* 

Darius^  being  advanced  to  the  throne  of  Persia^  a  little  before  the 
death  of  Philip^  he  was  contriving  how  to  avert  the  war  threatened, 
and  bring  it  over  to  Macedonia  itself:  but  when  he  was  dead,  and  so 
the  king  freed  from  that  fear,  he  slighted  and  despised  the  youth  of 
Alexander:  but  being  for  his  volour,  and  activeness  of  spirit  in  des- 
patch of  business,  at  length  created  general  of  all  Greece,  the  Came 
and  valour  df  the  young  man  was  in  every  man's  mouth. 

And  IJarius  now  began  to  look  «bout  him,  and  employed  his  chief 
eare  to  raise  forces,  and  fitted  out  a  great  fleet,  and  nAide  choice  of 
the  best  officers  he  could  procure  to  command  his  army,  which  was 
•now.very  great  and  numerous;  among  whom  Memnon,  the  Rhodian, 
was  one,  a  brave  man,  both  for  valour  and  discipline :  him  the  king 
t^ommanded  to  march  to  Cyzicusf  with  five  thousand  men,  and  to 
endeavour  to  take  that  city:  who,  in  order  thereto,  marched  his 
army  over  the  mountain  Ida.  Some  fabulously  report  that  this  moun- 
tain was  so  called  from  Ida  of  Meliseus.  It  is  the  highest  mountain 
of  any  about  the  Hellespont.  In  the  middle  is  a  cave,  as  if  it  were 
-made  on  purpose  to  entertain  the  gods,  in  which  it  is  reported,  that 
Alexander^  gave  judgment  concerning  the  goddesses. 

Here  it  is  said,  the  Idsea  Dactyli§  were  born,  who  were  the  first 
that  were  taught  to  work  in  iron  by  the  mother||  of  the  gods. 

A  thing  also  very  wonderful  and  remarkable  is  ascribed  to  this 
place:  for,  at  the  rising  of  the  dog-star^f,  there  is  such  a  serenity  and 
calmness  of  the  air  upon  the  top  of  the  mount,  as  if  it  were  there 
above  all  storms  and  winds;  and  then  even  at  midnight  the  sun  seems 
to  rise,  so  that  its  rays  appear  not  in  a  circular  form,  but  casts  abroad 
flames  of  fire  here  and  there  at  a  great  distance,  so  that  it  seems  as 
if  flakes  of  fire  in  several  places  overspread  the  earth;  which,  within 
a  little  while  after,  are  contracted  into  one  body,  till  they  come  to  the 

*  Darius  Codonanns.         *  Cjacnt,  an  island  in  the  Fropontia^  and  a  citj  there, 
I  This  was  Paris,  the  ton  of  Priam,  called  Alexander,  who  decided  the  cootroTen j 

tietween  Juno,  Minerra,  and  Venot,  by  giving  the  golden  appla  to  Venus  aa  tbcfairai^ 
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quantity  of  three  plethras*.     At  length,  when  the  day  is  at  hand, 

there  appears^  as  it  were,  the  complete  body  of  the  sun  enlightening; 

the  air  as  it  uses  to  do  at  other  times* 

But  to  proceed:  Memnon  having  passed  orer  this  mountain,  as- 
iaults  tlyzicus  on  a  sudden,  and  was  very  near  surprising  of  it.  But 
fiiiling  in  his  design^  he  harassed  the  country,  and  returned  loadea 
with  a  rich  booty. 

In  the  mean  time,  Parmenio  took  Grynium  hy  storm,  and  sold  all 
the  inhabitants  for  slaves.  Then  he  besieged  Pitane^  but  Memixm 
appoaching,  the  Macedonians  in  a  fright  quitted  the  siege. 

Afterwards  Callas,  with  a  body  of  Macedonians  and  other  met* 
cenaries,  fought  with  the  Persians  in  the  country  of  Troas,  and  beiiij 
overpowered  with  numbers^  was  beaten,  and  forced  to  retire  to  Rhe« 
tium*    And  in  this  condition  was  Asia  at  that  time. 

Alexander  having  quieted  all  the  commotions  in  Greece,  marched 
with  his  army  into  Thrace,  which  struck  such  terror  into  those  peo« 
pie  that  had  caused  tumults  and  disorders  there,  that  he  forced  tliem 
to  submit  to  his  government.  Then  he  invaded  Poeonla  and  Illyriaty 
and  the  people  bordering  upon  them,  and  having  subdued  tliose  that 
had  revolted,  he  likewise  brought  under  his  dominion  the  barbarians 
next  adjoining.  While  he  was  engaged  in  tliese  wars,  he  received! 
intelligence  that  many  of  the  Grecians  were  about  to  revolt,  and  that 
t  considerable  number  of  the  Greek  cities,  particularly  Tliebes,  had 
already  actually  rejected  his  sovereignty.  He  was  hereupon  in  a 
great  rage,  and  returned  into  Macedonia,  with  a  design  to  hasten 
Into  Greece  to  quiet  the  tumults  and  disturbances  there. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Thebans  were  intent  upon  driving  the  Ma* 
Cedonian  garrison  outoftheCadmea,  and  to  that  end  besieged  the  tita* 
4el;  and  had  no  sooner  done  so,  but  Alexander  was  presently  at  the 
City  walls,  and  lay  before  it  with  his  whole  army.  The  Thebans^ 
before  Alexander's  [approach,  had  so  begirt  the  Cadmea  with  a  deep 
trench,  and  a  strong  baricado  of  timber,  that  neither  relief  nor  pro* 
vision  could  be  brought  in  to  them.  They  bad  sent  likewise  to  the 
Arcadians,  Argives,  and  Eiians,  for  their  assistance;  and  solicited 
the  Athenians  by  their  ambassadors  to  join  with  them,  and  had  re* 
ceived  a  great  number  of  arms  freely  given  to  them  by  Demosthenes, 
with  which  they  armed  those  that  had  none. 

Among  those,  to  whom  the  Thebans  addressed  themselves  forasj* 
aistance,  the  Peloponnesians  had  sent  forces  as  far  as  to  the  Isthmus, 
9nd  there  ordered  them  to  make  a  halt  till  the  king  came,  who  was 
then  expected.    The  Athenians,  though  they  had  decreed  aid  to  the 

*  Three  bundrcd  feet.  t  New  Dalniatia,  or  Sclavonia. 
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Thebans,  yet  they  sent  no  forces  thither,  intendiDg  first  to  obsenrc 
how  matters  were  likely  to  go. 

The  governor  likewise  of  the  castle  of  Cadmea  taking  notice  what 
great  preparations  the  Thebans  were  making  for  the  siege,  was  very 
diligent  to  strengthen  and  fortify  the  walls,  and  had  furnished  th^ 
ipanrisoh  with  all  sorts  of  weapons. 

But  after  Alexander  had  arrived  unexpectedly,  and  on  a  sud* 
4cn,  with  his  whole  army  out  of  Thrace,  and  that  it  was  uncertain 
whether  any  assistance  would  come  in  to  the  Thebans,  the  forces  of 
the  enemy  far  exceeding  them  of  Thebes,  the  officers  called  a  council 
9f  war  to  consult  what  to  determine,  and  there  it  was  unanimously 
agreed  to  stand  out  in  defence  of  the  liberties  of  their  country: 
which  resolution  being  approved  of  by  all  the  citizens,  they  earnestly 
wet  themselves  to  the  carrying  on  of  the  war. 

But  the  king  forbore  force  for  some  time,  to  the  end  they  might 
bave  time  to  recollect  themselves,  not  thinking  that  one  city  only 
would  engage  with  so  great  an  army.  For  Alexander  had  with  him 
above  thirty  thousand  foot,  and  three  thousand  horse,  all  old  expe- 
rienced soldiers,  (conquerors  almost  in  every  battle  under  Philip),  ia 
whose  valour  he  yso  far  confided,  that  he  doubted  not  but  by  them  to 
put  an  end  to  the  Persian  monarchy.  However,  if  the  Thebans  bad 
yielded  to  the  present  difficulty  of  the  time,  and  had  sent  ambassa- 
dors to  the  Macedonians  with  terms  of  peace,  he  had  no  doubt  com- 
plied with  them,  and  granted  whatever  they  would  have  desired. 
For  he  wished  greatly  to  have  all  quiet  in  Greece,  and  to  be  free  and 
undisturbed  in  his  war  against  the  Persians.  But  when  he  saw  that 
he  was  slighted  by  the  Thebans,  he  resolved  to  destroy  the  city,  and 
by  that  means  to  terrify  all  others  who  for  the  future  should 
dare  to  rebel.  And  now  when  the  army  was  drawn  out  in  battalia 
ready  to  engage,  the  king  caused  proclamation  to  be  madc^That 
any  of  the  Thebans  should  have  liberty  to  come  in  to  him,  and  who^ 
soever  did,  should  enjoy  the  common  liberty  of  Greece.  On  the 
other  side,  the  Thebans,  to  shew  themselves  as  forward  in  their  am- 
bition  as  the  enemy,  by  the  voice  of  a  crier  from  a  higli  tower  made 
mother  proclamation — ^That  whosoever  had  a  desire  to  join  with  the 
great  king*  and  the  Thebans,  to  defend  the  liberties  of  the  Grecians, 
and  kill  the  tyrant  of  Greece,  should  be  received  by  them.  This 
touched  him  to  the  quick,  and  he  was  thereupon  so  enraged,  that  he 
vowed  all  sorts  of  deaths  to  the  Thebans,  and  so  commanded  the 
engines  to  be  prepared  in  order  to  an  assault,  and  other  things  to  be 
made  ready  for  an  engagement. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  Greeks  considering  the  utter  ruin  that  seem* 

*  King  of  Persia. 
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ed  to  hang  over  tlie  heads  of  the  Thebans,  were  greatly  affected  with 
the  miseries  wherewith  they  were  likely  to  be  overwhelmed,  yet  none 
4iirst  appear  to  relieve  the  city^  for  that  they  had  rashly  and  incon* 
siderately  brought apparant  destruction  upon  themselves:  however, 
the  Thebans  were  very  forward  and  resolute  to  venture  all  to  the  ut- 
most extremity,  though  they  were  a  little  startled  with  some  pro* 
phecies  and  prodigies  from  the  gods.  The  most  remarkable  was,  that 
in  the  temple  of  Ceres,  a  slender  spider's  web  was  observed  to  spread 
oat  itself  as  broad  as  a  cloak,  and  to  represent  the  rainbow  in  aa 
arched  circumference.  Concerning  which,  the  oracle  at  Delpho« 
gave  them  this  answer.^ 

The  god  to  all,  hy  this  sign  gives  a  call: 
To  thee,  Boeotia,  first;  and  neighbours  all. 

And  the  orack  in  their  own  country  returned  them  this  other «^ 

This  web  for  one  works  bane^ 
And  for  another  gain. 

This  prodigy  happened  about  three  months  before  the  king  came 
against  Thebes.  About  the  time  of  the  king's  arrival,  the  statues 
placed  in  the  forum  seemed  to  sweat  to  that  degree,  that  great  drops 
in  every  part  stood  upon  them.  Moreover,  the  magistrates  were  in- 
formed, that  in  the  lake  of  Onchestus  were  heard  voices  like  the 
roaring  and  bellowing  of  oxen.  And  that  the  waters  in  Dirce  were 
to  the  view  as  if  they  had  been  all  turned  into  blood.  There  were 
others  from  Delphos  that  reported,  that  the  roof  of  the  temple,  built 
by  the  Thebans  out  of  the  spoils  of  the  Phocians,  appeared  to  be 
besmeared  over  with  blood. 

Those  who  addicted  themselves  to  the  interpretation  of  prodigies 

said That  the  web  portended  the  departure  of  the  gods  from  the 

city;  by  the  colour  of  the  rainbow,  was  signified  various  troubles  and 
turmoils;  by  the  appearance  of  sweat,  extreme  miseries ;  and  by  the 
blood,  slaughters  and  destructions  in  the  city. 

Therefore  they  advised  the  Thebans,  that,  insomuch  as  the  gods 
plainly  pointed  at  the  ruin  of  the  city — ^Tliatthey  should  not  engage 
ia  fight  with  the  enemy,  but  rather  seek  to  agifee  matters  some  other 
way,  which  was  much  more  safe. 

But  the  Thebans  abated  nothing  of  their  courage,  but  on  the  con- 
trary, pushed  forward  by  the  heat  of  their  spirits,  encouraged  one 
another  with  the  remembrance  of  their  famous  victory  at  the  battle 
of  Leuctra,  and  other  successes  gained  by  their  former  valour.  So 
that  trusting  more  to  the  valour  of  their  arms,  than  making  use  of 
prudent  councils,  they  ran  headlong  to  the  ruin  of  themselves  and 
their  country. 

In  the  mean  time  the  king,  within  the  space  of  three  days,  put 
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all  things  in  order,  both  for  assaulting  the  city,  and  marshalling  his 
army  for  battle.  His  arnny  he  divided  into  three  parts:  one  part 
be  ordered  to  assault  the  out- wall;  another  to  fight  the  Thebaa 
army;  and  the  third  he  kept  for  reserves  to  relieve  his  men>  and  re- 
new the  fight  as  there  should  be  occasion.  But  the  Thebans  placed 
their  horse  within  the  ramparts.  Their  slaves  that  were  manumit- 
tedy  tlie  exiles^  and  the  strangers  that  were  inhabitants^  were  ordered 
to  defend  the  walls :  and  the  Thebans  themselves  (though  they  were 
£ir  infei;ior  in  number)  were  resolved  to  fight  those  Macedoniaoa 
commanded  by  the  king,  that  were  ready  to  make  the  assault. . 

And  now  all  the  women  and  children  ran  to  the  temples^  to  make 
aapptication  to  the  gods  to  deliver  them  from  the  ruin  that  threatened 
them.    When  the  Macedonians  drew  near,  the  trumpets  sounded  a 
charge^  upon  which  both  armies  set  up  a  great  shout>  and  every  one 
charged  that  battalion  to  which  be  was  appointed.    By  day-break 
tbe  darts  flew  one  at  another,  and  those  being  quickly  spent^  they 
&I1  to  it  with  their  swords  hand  to  hand,  so  that  the  fight  presently 
was  very  sharp  and  bloody.    For  the  Macedonians,  through  their 
number  (far  exceeding  the  other)  and  the  Qerceness  of  their  charge^ 
put  the  enemy  hard  to  it.    On  the  other  side^  the  Thebans  being 
stronger-bodied  iBea,  ^nd  used  to  martial  discipline  hy  their  con-« 
tinual  e^er^ise  in  the  schools^and  more  resolved  than  the  other^  re* 
solutely  went  through  all  difficulties  whatsoever^  jso  that  many  were 
wounded,  and  multitudes  killed  on  both  sides.    In  the  heat  of  tlie 
.I^Utle^  a  man  might  have  heard  shouts  for  victory,  and  groans  of  dy« 
ing  men  at  one  and  the  same  time,  and  the  Macedonians  often  cat* 
ling  out  to  one  another,  not  to  stain  the  glory  of  their  former  victofiea 
by  any  base  act  of  cowardice  in  the  present  engagement;  and  the 
Tbeb^ns  pressing  theirs  not  to  suffer  their  parents,  wives,  and  chik 
dren,  to  be  miserable  captives,  and  all  their  families  exposed  to  the 
rageful  lust  of  the  Macedonians,  byt  that  they  would  remember  the 
battles  at  Leuctra  and  Mantinea,  and  the  noble  actions  for  which 
they  were  famous  all  the  world  over.    So  that  the  obstinate  resolu^ 
lion  of  both  parties  occasioned  the  issue  of  %\\^  battle  to  be  verv 
doubtful  a  long  time. 

Alexander  perceiving  how  the  love  of  liberty  inflamed  the  cours^ 
ef  the  Thebans,  and  that  the  Macedonians  began  to  faint,  com* 
manded  tlie  reserves  to  relieve  them  that  were  engaged,  Upon  which^ 
the  Macedonians  coming  with  a  fierce  and  sudden  charge  upoq  the 
Tiiebans,  now  even  tired  out,  bore  them  dowo  and  killed  multitudes 
of  them. »  However,  the  Thebans  would  not  yield  the  enemy  the 
day,  but  stood  to  it  with  that  obstinacy,  that  they  slighted  all  mis- 
fortunes^ and  their  valour  so  strengthened  their  resolution^  that  th^y 
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crifd  out«^That  the  Macedonians  must  own  themselves  worsted  by 
the  Thebans.  And  this  is  to  be  observed  of  them.^That  when  all 
others  (being  still  pressed  upon  by  their  enemies  with  fresh  supplies 
one  after  another)  are  wont  to  flag,  they  only  are  the  more  courageous^ 
CfCD  when  their  wearied  enemy  is  relieved  by  fresh  reserves. 

While  the  armies  were  thus  resolutely  engaged,  the  king  spied  a 
portal  without  any  guard,  and  sends  away  Perdiccas  with  some  regi*^ 
vents  in  order  to  possess  himself  of  the  place,  and  so  break  into  the 
eiiy.    PHtliccas  having  presently  executed  the  king^s  command,  the 
Macedonians  through  this  little  gate  forthwith  rushed  into  the  city. 
And  though  the  Thebans  had  a  good  while  before  worsted  the  enemy's 
firaC  battalion,  and  were  now  engaged  with  the  second,  and  full  of 
liopes  of  a  perfect  victory,  yet,  when  they  understood  that  the  enemy 
had  possessed  themselves  of  a  part  of  the  city,  they  forthwith  retired 
within  the  walls.    And  then  both  the  horse  and  foot  hastened  back 
with  all  speed  into  the  city,  and  trod  many  of  their  fellow-citizeni 
tttider  foot,  who  there  perished;  and  while  they  made  into  the  city 
ia  this  trepidation  and  confusion,  many  were  killed  by  running  upon 
their  own  weapons  in  the  strait  and  narrow  passages,  and  by  felling 
into  the  trenches*    And  in  the  midst  of  this  distraction,  the  garrison 
Ottt  of  the  castle  of  Cadjnea,  issued  forth  like  a  rapid  torrent  upon 
the  backs  of  the  Thebans,  and  fell  uix)n  them  as  they  were  in  this 
disorder  and  confusion,  and  cut  them  down  in  heaps.    The  city  be^ 
ing  thus  taken,  multitudes  of  all  sorts  of  cruelties  were  acted  withiu 
the  walls.    For  the  Macedonians,  by  reason  of  that  insolenqy  of  the 
commpo  crier,  were  enraged  against  the  Thebans  beyond  what  the 
bwof  arms  would  allow,  and  with  many  threats  in  their  mouths,  flew 
upon  the  miserable  people,  and  without  any  pity  or  compassion  put  ' 
all  to  the  sword  that  were  in  their  way.     However,  among  nil  these 
cahm^ties,  the  courage  of  the  Thebans,  and  their  love  to  their  liberty. 
Wis  such,  that  they  were  so  far  from  minding  the  preservation  of  their 
lives,  as  that  when  they  met  any  of  their  enemies,  they  would  pro- 
voke them  of  their  own  accord  to  kill  them.    For  after  tlie  city  was 
tiken,  not  a  Theban  asked  any  quarter  from  a  Macedonian,  not  a 
man  that  sordidly  bowed  down  at  the  feet  of  the  conqueror.    Neither 
bad  the  enemy  any  pity,  notwithstanding  the  valour  of  the  miserable 
people;  nay,  the  whole  day  (though  it  was  long)  was  judged  too 
short  to  satiate  their  most  cruel  revenge.      The  whole  city  was 
plundered,  poor  children,  boys  'and  girls,  were  dragged  up  and 
down,  calling  upoQ  their  ipothers,  by  their  names,  with  most  la-a 
mentable  outcries.    And  to  comprehend  all  in  a  few  words,  whole 
families,  with  all  their  kindred,  were  hnrried  away,  and  the  wliole 
body  of  the  people  brought  under  miserable  slavery.    The  bodkt  of 
VpL.  2.  No.42«  9 
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some  of  the  Thebans,  as  they  lay  wounded  upon  the  ground,  though 
they  were  upon  the  point  of  expiring^  yet  clasping  their  enen^y  in  their 
arms,  breathed  out  their  last  with  a  sort  of  joy  and  content  that  their 
enemy  died  with  them.      Others,  though  they  had  but  a    mere 
trunk  of  a  spear  to  lean  upon,  yet  fought  with  whomsoever  they  met : 
and  so  by  that  last  attempt  made  it  evident,  how  far  they  preferred 
their  liberty  before  their  lives.    And  though  there  was  so  great  a 
slaughter  pade,  that  every  part  of  the  city  was  filled  with  dead  car^ 
casses,  yet  none  that  saw   the  miserable  condition  of  these  poor 
wretches  pitied  them.     For  even  the  Grecians,  as  the  Thespians^ 
Plateaus,  Orchomenians,  and  sonie  others  who  hated  the  Thebans^ 
(and  wlio  then  bore  arms  under  the  king),  broke  in  with  others  into 
the  city,  and  amongst  these  dreadful  slaughters  executed  their  ma- 
lice upon  them.    So  that  many  sad  spectacles  of  most  inhuman  cruelty 
Slight  be  seen  throughout  the  whole  eity,     Grecians  butchering  Gre- 
cians without  any  compassion,  and  those  of  the  same  language,  bloody 
and  nation,  without  any  regard  to  any  of  these  obligations,  knocked 
pn  ihe  head  one  by  anotlier.      At  length,  when  night  came,  the 
bouses  were  pillaged,  women,  young  and  old,  were  dragged  out  of  tlie 
.^mples,  (whither  they  had  fled),  and  most  vilely  and  filthily  abused. 
There  were  killed  of  the  Thebans  above  six  thousand,  and  three 
thousand  made  captives,  and  a  vast  treasure  carried  away.  Above  five 
liundred  of  the  Macedonians  were  slain,  whom  the  king  took  care  to 
bury.     Presently  after,  the  king  caused  the  general  senate  of  Greece 
to  meet,  and  referred  it  to  their  determination  how  Thebes  should 
be  dealt  with.     When  the  matter  came  to  be  debated,  some  who 
bated  the  Thebans  were  for  putting  them  all  to  the  sword;  and  made 
it  appear  how  they  had  joined  with  the  barbarians  against  the  Greeks^ 
For  in  the  time  of  Xerxes,  they  joined  as  confederates  with  the  Per- 
sians againstGreecc,  and  were  the  only  Grecians  that  were  honoured 
as  friends  by  the  Persian  king,  and  their  ambassadors  placed  and  pre- 
ferred before  kings.    These,  and  such  like^  being  remembered  and 
enforced,  they  so  incited  the  senators  against  the  Thebans,  that  they 
decreed ^That  the  city  should  be  razed  to  the  ground,  and  the  cap- 
tives sold  for  slaves;  that  all  the  fugitives  of  Thebes  should  be  driven 
out  of  all  parts  of  Greece,  and  no  Theban  should  be  entertained  by 
any  Grecian.     Hereupon  the  king,  according  to  the  decree,  razed 
the  city,  which  struck  a  terror  into  all  the  Grecians  that  had  revolted^ 
By  the  sale  of  the  captives,  he  raised  four  hundred  and  forty  talents 
pf  silver. 

After  this,  he  sent  to  Athens  to  demand  ten  of  the  orators  to  be 

delivered  up  to  him,  (amongst  whom  Demosthenes  and  Lycurgus 

;  ^ere  the  chief),  because  they  had  stirred  up  the  people  agaiust  liim^ 
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Upjl  which  a  general  assembly  was  called,  and  when  the  ambassa- 
dors were  introduced,  and  had  delivered  th^ir  message,  the  people 
were  greatly  troubled  and  perplexed^  desiring  on  the  one  hand  to 
preserve  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  city,  and  on  the  other  hand 
to  consult  their  own  safety,  consideringthe  destruction  ofThcbes,  and 
that  some  imminent  mischief  might  befal  themselves^  tind  thus  they 
were  made  more  cautious  by  their  neighbour's  •  misfortunes.  At 
leDgthV  after  many  speeches  made  in  the  assembly  upon  this  account, 
Pbocion,  that  good  man,  who  differed  from  Demosthenes  in  his  poli- 
tics^ stood  up  and  said-^That  it  would  very  well  become  those  who 
were  demanded,  to  imitate  the  daughters  of  Leos*  and  the  Hyacin^ 
tbidesf)  by  offering  up  their  lives  of  their  own  accord  to  prevent  thli 

ruin  of  tbeir  country.    And  he  told  them That  it  was  baseness  and 

cowardice  to  refuse  to  die  for  the  preservation  of  the  city. 

At  this  motion  the  people  were  highly  incensed,  and  in  a  popular 
tamult  threw  Phocion  out  of  the  senatCi  Then  the  people  (by  a  stu- 
died speech  made  by  Demosthenes)  being  moved  to  compassion,  de- 
clared  ^That  they  would  defend  the  men  to  the  utmost.     At  length 

Demad^s^  wrought  upon  (as  is  reported)  by  the  friends  of  Demos* 

thenesj  for  five  talents  of  silver,  gave  his  opinion  for  the  securing  and 

preserving  of  the  orators;  and  read  the  decree,  which  was  drawn  by 

'himself  with  great  cunning  and  artifice.     In  which  was  contained  an. 

upology  for  the  orators,  and  a  promise ^That,  if  they  were  guilty^ 

they  themselves  would  punish  them  according  to  the  laws. 

The  people  approved  and  ratified  what  Demades  had  read,  and 

sent  him  with  some  others  to  the  king,  with  orders ^That  he  should 

intercede  likewise  on  tl\e  behalfof  the  Theban  exiles^  that  the  people 
of  Athens  might  lawfully  receive  and  entertain  them. 

Demades  wisely  managed  his  embassy,  and  by  his  eloquence  pre- 
vailed with  the  king  in  every  respect.  For  Alexander  both  pardoned 
the  orators^  and  granted  all  other  things  the  Athenians  desired. 

Then  the  king  marched  back  with  his  army  into  Macedonia,  and 
called  a  general  council  of  his  officers  and  chief  friends,  and  when 
they  were  met  together,  he  asked  their  opinion .^VVhat  they  thouglit 
of  an  expedition  into  Asia?  When  it  was  fit  to  begin  the  war?  and 
how  it  was  to  be  managed?  The  counsel,  indeed,  of  Antipatcr  and 
Parmenio  was..^That  he  should  first  marry  and  have  issue  to  succeed 

*  Leos  had  three  daaghters,  Patithea,  Thfope,  and  Eubule,  who  were  willingly  ta-* 
•rtfi€ed  to  pot  ao  cud  to  a  plague  in  Atbeos.— Sutd. 

t  The  Hjacidtbides  were  six  daughters  of  Erectheus  kiug  of  Athens,  who  o^red 
the|ns«Ue9  to  be  sacrificed  to  gain  a  TJctory  for  their  country  aguin^t  Kumulpus  king  uf 
Tbracv:  to  naincd  from  a  Tillage  called  tijacbiuUius,  where  thry  were  tkcriticcd.-^ 
Suid. 
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bim^  i^nd  theD  set  qpon  matteis  that  were  of  so  great  weight  and  con- 
cenunent.  But  the  king,  who  was  natofally  fierce^  and  could  not 
#qdurf  stops  and  delays  in  business,  rejected  their  advice.  For  he 
aaid«.It  was  a  mean  and  unworthy  thing  for  him  who  was  created 
general  of  all  Greece,  and  bad  the  command  of  an  army  that  Bever 
knew  what  it  was  to  be  co6quered,  to  stay  at  home  merely  to  marry  and 
kegetcbiklren.  Wherefore,  after  he  had  set  before  them  the  advan^ 
tages  of  the  war,  and  had  encouraged  them  to  undertake  it,  he  offer"* 
•d  most  magnificent  sacrifices  to  the  gods  at  Dium  in  Macedonia,  and 
CKbibited  the  sports  and  plays  which  his  ancestor  Archilans  had  in- 
stituted to  Jupiter  and  the  muses.  This  solemnity  continued  nine 
days,  according  to  the  number  of  the  muses,  a  day  for  every  muse. 
He  provided  likewise  a  pavilion  which  would  contain  a  hundred  beds*, 
where  he  feasted  and  entertained  all  his  friends  and  commanders  of 
his  army,  and  ambassadors  of  cities. 

After  these  sumptuous  feasts  were  over,  (in  which  he  not  only 

kindly  entertained  a  vast  number  of  people,  but  likewise  distributed 

parts  of  the  sacrifices,  and  other  things  suitable  to  the  magnificence 

of  the  festival  amongst  hb  soldiers),  he  rendezvoused  all  his  forcea 

_from  all  parts. 


CHAP.  II. 

Alexander  lands  his  army  in  Asia.  The  battle  at  ^aniens.  The 
forces  of  the  Persians  and  of  Alexander.  Alexander  tolls 
Spithrobatesj  near  being  killed  by  Rhosaces.  Miletus  besieged 
and  taken.  Ada,  queen  of  Caria,  meets  Alexander.  Hali- 
camassus  besieged,  taken,  and  sacked.  The  strange  act  of  the 
Mannarenses. 

CTESIDES  was  lord-chancellor  of  Athens,  and  Caius  Sulpitio^, 
and  Lucius  Papirius  consuls  at  Rome,  when  Alexandot'at  the  Helles- 
pont passed  over  his  army  out  of  Europe  into  Asia.  Being  arrivedl 
tx  Troas  with  sixty  sail  of  long  ships,  he  was  the  first  of  the  Mace«. 
donians  that  cast  a  spear  out  of  the  ship,  which  fixed  in  the  earth 
upon  the  shore,  and  then  leaped  out  of  the  vessel,  ^gnf3Fing,  that  by^ 
die  help  of  tlie  gods  he  had  taken  possession  of  Asia^  which  was 
conquered  by  his  spear. 
Then  he  sacrificed  to  the  gliosts  of  Acbilleis  and  Ajas,  pei-lpnniag 

*  Upon  which  ihej  m(  at  meat; 
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ftll  Other  rites  and  ceremonies  proper  to  the  veueration  of  those  be* 
foe«.  When  thait  was  done,  he  took  an  exact  account  of  the  ii»tii-- 
iier  of  those  forces  he  had  transported,  which  were  found  to  aaieimt 
to  thirteen  thousand*  MacedoMaa  foot^  seven  thousand  eoafed^^NMes, 
and  five  thousand  mercenaries.  Pftrmenio  had  the  ehief  command  of 
sA  these.  Besides  these,  there  were  the  Odrysaef,  Treballtans,  an4 
Ulyrians,  to  the  number  of  five  thousand,  and  a  thousand  darters,  eaHed 
Agrianes;  so  that  in  the  whole  there  were  thirty  thousand  foot.  For 
hon€,  there  were  eighteen  hundred  raised  out  of  Macedonia,  nnder 
dM  eomnutad  of  Hiilotas,  the  son  of  Parmenio.  As  stMUiyoutaf 
Xhnce^  commanded  by  Callas,  Hie  son  of  Harpa)us«  FWm  the  Mst 
n^reece,  six  hundred  led  by  Eurygius.  Besides  these,  tbcvs  wmtt 
nine  hnndred  Thmcians  and  Poeonians  in  the  van,  whose  oemmander 
mm  Cbssander.  The  whole  body  of  horse  was  four  tiioiisand  isn 
hundredt*  And  this  is  the  number  of  them  that  landed  in  Asia  wUk 
Alexander. 

In  the  .mcaa  time,  he  left  under  the  command  of  AotipaCerj  in 
£uiQpe,  twelve  thouaand  foot,  and  eleven  tkoasand  &¥e  hundred 
hoiae^ 

When  he  depaftied  fnun  Troas^  «oi  came  to  the  tempteel  lft» 
SMTval,  the  priest  called  Alexander,  seeing  the  statue  of  Afiobar- 
snnes  (that  had  been  lord*lienitenant  of  Phrygia)  lie  prostrate  upon 
the  gronnd  before  the  temple,  and  observing  several  other  goed 
omens,  came  to  the  king,  and  told  him — ^That  be  wonldbeoasH 
^(ueror  in  a  considerable  horse  engagement,  especially  if  he  fonglli 
in  Phrygia,  and  that  he  should  kill  a  great  commander  of  the  enemy 
with  his  own  hand*  And  these  things,  he  said,  were  foretold  Ima 
by  the  gods,  and  especially  by  Minerva,  who  would  be  assistant  to 
kfan  in  obtaining  his  victories. 

Alexander,  much  taken  with  this  prophecy,  and  relying  upon  it^ 
oflbred  to  Minerva  a  most  splendid  sacrifice,  and  dedicated  his  arms 
to  her,  and  took  away  others  (that  had  been  laid  up  there)  in  their 
stead,  which  he  made  use  of  in  the  first  fight  afterwards,  and  gataed 
m  most  glorious  victory  by  his  own  peculiar  valour.  But  this  hap* 
pened  some  few  days  after. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Persian  lord-lieulenants  and  commanders^ 
(who  through  their  sloth  were  not  able  to  put  a  stop  to  tlie  progress 
of  the  Macedonians) ,  met  together  to  consult  hoiv  to  manage  the  war 
against  Alexander.  Memnon,  the  Rhodian,  one  there  amongst  them, 
fja  very  skilful  general),  was  not  for  fighting,  but  to  give  a  clieck  to 
the  Macedonians,  by  destroying  the  country  all  before  them,  that  so 

*  It  fhoald  be  twelve  thoaMad.  t  A  people  of  Thntoe,  of  the  eity  Odr^Mt. 

X  But  bj  the  ptrtiealart,  they  amount  to  fire  tbousaDd  one  hundred. 
i  The  Greek  ii  so^  bat  the  Latio  filttta  hundred  horit.  ||  At  Ilium. 
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they  might  not  be  able  to  inarch  forward  for  want  of  provisions!  add 
was  for  bringing  over  both  land  and  sea  forces  into  Macedonia,  by 
that  means  to  make  that  the  seat  of  the  war.  Alfhough  this  was 
sound  advice,  (as  the  event  made  it  afterwards  evident),  yet  the  rest 
of  the  commanders  would  not  hearken  to  it,  looking  upon  it  as  a 
thing  dishonourable^  and  much  reflecting  upon  the  valour  of  the 
Persians* 

All  being  therefore  re&olved  upon  a  battle,  forces  were  brought  to- 
gether from  all  parts,  and  the  lord-lieutenants  being  now  much  supe- 
rior in  number,  marched  towards  the  Hellespont  in  Phrygian  and  en«^ 
camping  close  by  the  river  Granicus,  having  the  river  for  a  defence 
between  them  and  the  Macedonians. 

Alexander  having  intelligence  of  the  forces  of  the  barbarians,  made 
a  iwift  march^  and  came  up  so  close  to  the  enemy^  that  the  river  only 
separated  both  armies.  ' 

In  the  mean  time,  the  barbarians  stood  in  battalia  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill,  judging  it  would  do  their  business  effectually^  and  that  they 
fthould  be  sure  of  the  victory^  by  falling  upon  them  in  their  passage 
over  the  river,  and  by  that  means  breaking  in  pieces  the  Macedonian 
battalion*.  But  Alexander  prevented  the  enemy,  and  with  great 
murage  passed  over  his  army  about  the  break  of  day,  and  drew  up  his 
men  in  order  of  battle.  The  barbarians  drew  up  the  whole  body  of 
their  horse  against  the  Macedonians^  for  they  had  before  resolved  to 
bc;gin  the  fight  with  them.  Memnon  the  Rhodian,  and  Arsamenes 
the  lord-lieutenant,  with  their  several  regiments  of  horse^  were  in 
the  left  wing,  supported  by  Arrites^  who  commanded  the  Paphia* 
'gonian  horse;  and  next  to  him  Spithrobates,  lord-lieutenant  of  lonia^ 
with  them  of  Hyrcania.  In  the  left  wing  were  two  thousand  Me-* 
dian  horse,  under  the  conduct  of  Arrheomithres,  and  the  like  number 
from  Bactria.  In  the  main  body  was  a  vast  number  of  horse  of  other 
nations,  of  the  best  and  most  experienced  soldiers ;  the  whole  amount* 
ing  to  above  ten  thousand  horse. 

The  Persian  foot  were  at  least  a  hundred  thousand  men,  who  stood 
drawn  up  behind  the  horse,  without  moving  a  foot,  because  they  con- 
cluded, that  the  horse  themselves  would  serve  the  turn  to  rout  the 
Macedonians. 

And  now  the  horse  charged  with  great  resolution  on  both  sides,  es- 
pecially theThessaliansinthe  left  wing,  under  the  command  of  Par- 
menio^  bearing  the  brunt  of  a  brisk  charge  with  undaunted  courage. 

Alexander  with  the  choicest  body  of  horse  in  the  left  wing,  setting 
spurs  to  his  horse,  was  the  first  that  charged,  and  rushing  into  the 
thickest  of  his  enemies,  made  great  slaughter  amongst  them.  The 
barbarians  fought  valiantly,  striving  to  outdo  the  Macedonians^  and 

*  Pbalaox. 
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fortune  at  this  time  brought  together  the  persons  of  the  greatest 
quality  into  this  place.  For  Spithrobates,  the  chief  governor  of 
the  province  of  lonia^  a  Persian,  and  son-in-law  to  Darius^  a  very 
valiant  man,  charged  the  Macedonians  with  a  great  body  of  horse, 
seconded  by  forty  of  his  guard,  all  of  his  kindred,  and  inferior  to 
none  for  valour  and  courage.  With  these  he  put  the  enemy  hard 
to  it,  and  attacked  those  about  him  with  great  resolution,  killing  * 
some,  and  wounding  others :  and,  when  none  were  able  to  contend 
with  him,  Alexander  rode  up  to  the  barbarian,  and  fought  with  him 
hand  to  hand. 

Hereupon  the  Persian,  concluding  that  the  gods,  of  their  special 
favour  to  him,  had  given  him  the  opportunity  of  a  happy  combat, 
(specially  if  by  his  valour  he  should  free  all  Asia  from  their  fears, 
and  by  his  own  hands  give  a  check  to  these  audacious  attempts  of 
Alexander  that  rung  through  all  the  world,  and  prevent  the  dishonour 
of  the  Persians),  was  the  first  that  cast  his  javelin  at  Alexander,  and 
with  such  force  and  violence,  that  it  pierced  through  his  buckler  and 
breast-plate,  into  his  right  shoulder-blade.  The  king,  plucking  oat 
the  dart  with  his  own  hand,  threw  it  away,  and,  setting  spurs  to  his 
horse,  flew  upon  the  Persian  lord- lieutenant  with  that  fierceness  and 
violence,  that  he  fixed  his  spear  in  the  middle  of  his  breast.  Upon 
which  the  battalions  of  both  armies  there  near  at  hand,  in  admiration 
of  such  a  piece  of  singular  valour,  set  up  a  great  shout.  But  the 
point  breaking  in  the  breast-plate,  so  that  the  spear  pierced  no  fai^ 
ther,  the  Persian  made  at  Alexander  with  his  drawn  sword,  who, 
having  got  another  lance^  threw  it  directly  into  his  face,  and  pierced 
him  through  the  head;  at  which  instant  Rhosaces,  brother  to  him 
that  was  killed^  came  swiftly  riding  up,  and  gave  the  king  such  a 
blow,  that  he  cut  through  his  helmet,  and  wounded  him  slightly  upon 
the  head;  and,  just  as  he  was  ready  to  second  his  stroke,  Clitus,  sur- 
named  Niger^  posted  up,  and  cut  ofi^  the  hand  of  the  barbarian. 

The  kinsmen  of  the  two  brothers  (now  both  fallen)  came  round 
about  them,  and  at  the  first^plied  Alexander  with  their  darts,  and  then 
fell  to  it  hand  to  hand,  and  ran  through  all  hazards,  that  they  might 
kill  Alexander.  And,  though  he  was  environed  with  imminent  ha* 
zards  and  dangers  of  his  life,  yet  the  throng  of  his  enemies  did  not  at 
all  daunt  him:  for,  though  he  had  received  three  strokes  through  his 
breast- plate^  and  one  cut  upon  his  helmet,  and  had  his  buckler,  which 
he  brought  from  the  temple  of  Minerva^  thrice  pierced  through^  yet 
he  stirred  not  a  foot,  but  stood  his  ground  against  all  hazards  and 
difficulties  with  undaunted  resolution. 

In  the  mean  time  other  brave  commanders  fell  round  about  him, 
amongst  whom  the  most  remarkable  were  Artyaxes,  and^  Pharnaces 
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the  bKotber  of  Darius^  and  MiihrobftrzaDes,  the  coomiaDder  of  the 
C«ppftdociaas;  so  that  many  great  oflicers  being*  killed,  aod  all  the 
tfoops  of  the  P^r«iana  roated  and  broken  bj  the  valour  of  the  Mace« 
doniaos,  the  first  that  fell  upon  Aleaander  were  forced  to  take  to 
their  heels,  aod,  after  them,  all  ibe  rest. 

In  thia  battle,  by  the  confessioa  of  all,  the  valour  of  Alexander  waa 
cried  up  above  all  others^  aod  he  was  reputed  the  chief  instrument  of 
ibe  victory.  The  Tbessalian  liorse  managed  their  troops  with  that  dex« 
ierity,  and  fought  with  that  brave  resolution,  that,  nest  to  the  kiog^ 
tbey  were  most  higlily  applauded^  and  gained  exceeding  honour  and 
lepnution* 

After  the  horse  was  routed  and  fled,  the  foot,  mnning  in  one 
upon  another  in  confusion,  fought  awhile ;  but,  amazed  and  dejected 
with  the  flight  of  their  horse,  they  likewise  turned  their  backs  and 
aMide  awa^t 

There  were  killed  in  the  Persian  army  above  ten  tbqusaad  foot^ 
and  at  least  two  thousand  horse,  and  above  twenty  thousand  takeo 
prisoners. 

After  the  battle,  the  king  buried  those  of  his  that  were  slain  with 
great  solemnity,  by  these  honours  to  encourage  his  soldiers  to  fight 
the  more  readily.  When  he  had  refreshed  his  army,  he  marched  for* 
ward  through  Lydia,  and  came  to  Sardk,. which,  with  the  citadel,  and 
all  the  provisions  and  treluiure  therein,  were  voluntarily  surrendered  to 
Lira  by  Mithrenes^  the  governor* 

In  the  m^n  time,  those  Persians  that  had  escaped  out  of  the  bat<^ 
tie,  fled,  together  with  their  general  Memnon,  to  Miletus,  before 
vifbieh  the  king  afterwards  came,  and  assaulted  it  continually  for  se«» 
veral  days  together,  still  relieving  hb  men  hopa  time  to  time  witk 
fresh  supplies.  The  besieged  at  first  easily  defended  themselves  from 
tbe  walls;  for  the  city  was  full  of  soldiers,  and  plentifully  furnished 
with  weapons  and  all  other  things  necessary  for  enduring  a  siege. 
But,  as  soon  as  the  king  began  fiercely  to  batter  the  walls  with  bis 
engines,  and  violently  to  push  on  the  siege  both  by  sea  and  land,  and 
the  Macedonians  had  forced  their  way  through  a  breach  of  the  walla» 
putting  their  enemies  to  flight  in  that  part,  the  Milesiant  forthwith 
prostrated  themselves  as  suppliants  at  the  king's  feet,  and  gave  up 
themselves  and  the  ^ity  to  his  m^cy.  Some  of  the  barbarians  were 
killed  by  the  Macedonians,  others  fled  out  of  the  city,  and  the  rest 
were  9\\  taken.  He  dealt  kindly  and  mercifully  with  the  Milesians; 
but,  as  for  the  others,  he  sold  them  all  for  slavea*^ 

And  now,  having  no  further  use  for  his  navy,  and  being  likewise 
expensive  to  suiintain,  he  dismissed  his  fleets  except  a  few  sbij^s 

*  Or  MiUirinneK 
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which  he  detained  for  the  conveying  of  his  engines  of  battery,  and 
other  instruments  useful  for  the  besieging  of  towns  3  among  which 
were  twenty  vesseb  from  Athens* 

There  are  some  wh6  say,  that  this  discharging  of  the  fleet  phnred^ 
Alexander  a  prudent  general :  for  Darius  being  on  his  march,  and 
it  being  therefore  very  likely  that  a  great  battle  was  to  be  fooght,  he 
conceived  that  the  Macedonians  would  fight  with  more  resolution 
when  they  saw  there  was  no  possibility  of  flight.  And  the  very  same 
project  he  contrived  at  the  battle  of  Granicus,  wiiere  he  so  ordered  the 
matter^  that  the*  river  should  be  at  the  backs  of  his  soldiers,  to  the  end 
that  none  might  have  a  thought  of  flying,  since  the  river  threatened 
certaiQ  destruction  to  them  that  attempted  it. 

Ib  fbllowiog  times  Agathocles^  king  of  Syracuse,  followed  this  ex- 
ample of  Alexander,  and  so  gained  a  glorious  victory.  For,  having 
transported  a  small  army  into  Africa,  he  set  all  his  ships  on  fire» 
to  take  away  all  hope  from  his  soldiers  of  escaping  by  flight;  by 
which  means,  being  forced  of  necessity  to  stand  to  it  courageously^i 
he  overcame  many  thousands  of  the  Carthaginians  drawn.up  against 
him. 

After  the  taking  of  Miletus,  both  Persians  and  mercenaries,  with 
tlieir  chiefest  commandets,  came  flocking  to  HaKcamassus.  This 
w»  then  the  greatest  city  in  Cariay  in  which  was  a  palace  of  thekings^ 
adorned  with  asost  curious  turrets  and  citadels. 

About  the  same  time  Memnon  sent  away  his  wife  and  children  to 
Darius,  as  well-  for  their  security,  as  to  induce  the  king,  having 
such  considerable  hostages  in  hi^  hadds,  to  intrust  him  with  more 
ooofidence  in  the  management  of  the  war;  which  happened  accord* 
ingly:  for  Darius  presently  sent  letters  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  thd 
sea-coasts  of  Asia,  to  be  observant  in  every  thing  to  all  the  commands 
of  Memnon.  Being  made,  therefore,  general  of  the  whole  army,  he 
provided  all  things  necessary  for  the  defence  of  Halicarnassus  against 
a  siege. 

Id  the  mean  time,  the  king  sent  away  his  engines  of  battery,  and 
eom  and  provisions,  by  sea,  to  Halicarnassus,  and  he  himself,  with 
his  whole  army,  marched  into  Caria,  and,  wherever  he  came,  he 
gained  upon  the  cities  by  his  smooth  tongue  and  courteous  behaviour. 
The  Greek  cities  especially  tasted  of  his  grace  and  favour,  for  he 
ga(ve  all  of  them  liberty  to  govern  according  to  their  own  laws,  and 
ddned  that  they  should  be  free  from  tribute,  declaring,  that  he  had 
undertaken  a  war  agsrinst  the  Persians,  for  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
the  Grecians. 

When  he  was  upon  his  march,  he  was  met  by  a  woman  of  noble 
birth,  called  Ada,  of  the  lineage  of  the  king  of  Cariu,  who,  upocv 
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discourse  with  him  coDcerniog  the  right  of  her  ancestors,  entreated  him 
to  restore  her  to  the  kingdom  of  her  grandfather^  which  he  gave  up  to 
hcTi  and  bid  her  take  it  as  her  own;  by  which  bounty  to  the  woman, 
be  gained  the  Hearts  of  the  Gredans,  and  all  the  cities  sent  their 
ambassadors  to  him;  and,  presenting  him  with  crowns  of  gold,  pro- 
mised and  ofiercd  to  senre  him  in  all  things  to  tlie  utmost  of  their 
power* 

Alexander  now  encamped  near  to  the  city,  and  forthwith  assaulted 
the  town  in  a  furious  and  terrible  manner:  for,  at  the  very  begin- 
ning, his  soldiers  by  turns  stormed  the  walls  without  any  intermis* 
sion,  so  that  the  conflict  continued  whole  days  together.  Afterwards, 
he  brought  up  all  sorts  of  engines  to  the  walk,  and  filled  up  the 
trenches  before  the  city,  by  the  help  of  three  machines  called  snails, 
and  then  with  his  rams  battered  down  the  towers  and  walls  that  ran 
along  between  them.  Part  being  thus  beaten  down,  he  engaged  in 
the  breach  with  the  enemy,  and  endeavoured  to  force  bis  way  into  the 
city  over  the  rubbish.  But  Memnon  easily  repulsed  the  Macedo-  ^ 
tiians,  (who  first  assaulted  the  wall),  there  being  many  men  within 
the  city;  and  in  the  night,  when  the  engines  were  brought  up,  he 
made  a  sally  with  a  great  body  of  men,  and  set  fire  to  them.  Upon 
which  there  were  nutny  sharp  conflicts  before  the  walls,  in  which  the 
Macedonians  far  excelled  the  other  for  valour,  but  the  Persians  ex'- 
ceeded  them  in  number  of  men,  and  all  warlike  provistoos.  But  those 
upon  the  walls  were  of  great  advantage  to  the  Persians  that  were  en* 
gaged  in  the  sally,  by  galling  their  enemies  with  their  darts  and  ar- 
rows, attended  with  deaths  and  wounds;  shouting  of  men  and  sound* 
ing  of  trumpets  every  where  echoed  in  the  air,  while  the  soldiers  on 
both  sides,  with  loud  acclamations,  applauded  the  noble  actions  of 
their  several  parties. 

And  now  some  endeavoured  to  extinguish  the  mounting  flames  of 
the  engines,  and  others,  enga^ng  with  the  enemy,  made  a  grievous^ 
slaughter  among  their  adversaries.  Those  within  raised  up  other 
walls  much  stronger,  instead  of  those  that  were  battered  down.  The 
commanders,  with  Memnon,  being  in  the  front,  encouraged  theif 
men  to  stand  to  it,  offering  great  rewards  to  such  as  valiantly  behaved 
themselves:  so  that  it  was  incredible  with  what  beat  and  spirit  every 
one  pushed  forward  to  win  the  day.  Then  might  be  seen  some  car« 
ried  out  of  the  army  so  wounded  that  they  were  breathing  out  tbeir 
last;  others  gathered  round  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  and  sharply  'eiir 
gaged  in  striving  to  carry  oflf  the  bodies,  in  aMer  to  their  burial i. 
others,  but  even  now  tired  out  with  wounds  and  blows,  presently 
(through  the  encouragement  of  the  officers)  lecovering  their  spiritSj, 
fell  to  it  briskly  again. 
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Some  of  the  Macedonians  (among  whom  was  Neoptolcmus,  an 
boDourable  person),  were  slaio,  even  under  the  city  gates.  And  now 
towers  and  two  flankers  were  battered  down;  upon  which  some 
drankeo  soldiers  of  Perdiccas  rashly  in  the  night  mottnted  the  walls 
of  the  citadel :  but  Memnon,  understanding  what  plight  they  were 
in,  made  a  sally,  and,  being  much  superior  in  numbers;  repulsed  the 
Macedonians,  and  killed  many  of  them,  which  betn^  noised  abroad, 
the  Macedonians  came  flocking  in  to  the  aid  of  their  fellows;  upon 
which  there  was  a  brisk  encounter.  At  length,  when  those  with 
Alexander  appeared,  and  joined  with  the  rest,  the  Persians  flagged, 
and  were  beaten  back  into  the  city.  U^en  the  king  sent  a  trum- 
peter to  make  a  truce,  in  order  to  carry  off  those  Macedonians  that 
were  slain  before  the  walls:  but  Ephialtes  and  Thrasybulus,  both 
Athenians,  and  then  in  arms  for  the  Persians,  gave  advice  not  to 
aofier  the  dead  to  be  buried.  However,  Memnon  granted  what  the 
king  desired* 

Afterwards  Ephialtes,  in  a  council  of  war,  declared  Ms  opinion .«« 
That  it  was  not  advisable  for  them  to  stay  till  the  city  was  taken, 
and  so  to  be  made  prisoners,  but  for  all  the  ofiicers,  with  the  merce- 
naries, to  venture  their  lives  for  the  safety  and  security  of  the  rest, 
and  to  sally  upon  the  enemy  out  of  the  city.  Hereupon  Memnon, 
perceiving  Ephialtes  to  be  prompted  to  action  by  an  extraordinary 
impulse  of  valour,  and  placing  great  confidence  in  him  by  reason  of 
bis  courage  and  the  strength  of  his  body,  agreed  to  what  he  had  ad* 
vised.  In  order  to  which,  he  ap|x>inted  two  thousand  mercenaries, 
of  the  best  soldiers  he  could  pick  out,  to  sally  with  him,  one  half  of 
whom  were  commanded  to  carry  along  with  them  lighted  fire-brands, 
and  tlie  other  to  fall  in  upon  the  enemy*  About  break  of  day  the 
gMes  were  suddenly  flung  open,  and  the  regiments  issued,  out,  and 
cast  their  fire-brands  among  the  engines;  upon  which  a  great  flame 
presently  appeared.  Ephialtes,  at  the  head  of  others  formed  into  a 
deep  phalanx,  charged  upon  the  Macedonians,  who  were  hastening  to 
preserve  and  defend  the  engines.  (/The  king,  quick  in  discerning 
what  was  to  be  done,  placed  the  chief  of  the  Macedonians  in  the 
front,  and  some  of  the  chiefest  soldiers  next,  in  order  to  support  them  ; 
and  to  these  he  added  a  third  battalion,  for  valour  exceeding  all  the 
rest.  The  whole  body  he  led  up  himself,  and  fell  upon  the  enemy, 
wlio  seemed  (through  their  firm  and  close  order)  to  be  impenetrable, 
and  not  to  be  broken  by  any  force  whatsoever.  \/^ 

In  the  mean  time  te  commanded  others  to  go  to  defend  the  en« 
gines,  and  quench  the  fire.  Noise  and  chiipour  filled  the  camps 
tnd  the  trumpet  giving  the  alarm  to  battle,  they  fell  to  it,  fightiug 
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with  more  than  ordinary  valour,  ambitious  to  purchase  honour  and 
renown.  Tbe.Macredonians  easily  quenched  the  fire,  but  in  the  con* 
fljct  those  with  .(Ipbialtes  got  the  i>etter:  for,  with  whomsoever  he 
engaged,  (beinffbf  a  far  stronger  body  tlian  any  of  them),  he  certainly 
hilled)  and  those  that  were  upon  the  new  wall  slew  many  with  their 
darts:  for  upon  this  wall  there  was  a  wooden  tower  erected,  an  hun- 
dred cubits  high,  full  of  Engines  for  shooting  of  darts  and  arrows. 

Many  therefore  of  tlie  Macedonians  being  killed,  and  the  rest  re- 
treating by  reason  of  the  multitude  of  darts,  and  Memnon  coming  in 
to  the  assistance  of  the  Persians  with  a  far  greater  number,  the  king* 
himself  knew  not  well  what  to  do.  While  those  tliat  issued  out  of 
the  town  thus  prevailed,  on  a  sudden  ihe  tables  were  turned:  for  the 
<rfd  Macedonians  (who  by  reason  of  their  age  were  to  this  time  dis- 
pensed with,  and  not  called  to  fight,  though  formerly  victorious  in 
.many  battles  under  King  Philip)  now,  at  this  very  instant,  were 
stirred  up  to  their  antient  courage  and  resolution;  and,  being  both 
yaliant  and  expert  soldiers,  (far  beyond  all  the  rest),  they  upbraided 
the  cowardice  of  the  fresh- water  soldiers,  who  turned  their  backs, 
with  most  bitter  taunts  and  reproaches.  These  presently  getting  into 
§  body,  and  clapping  their  bucklers  one  into  another,  fell  in  upon  the 
enemy,  (now  confident,  of  an  assured  victory),  and,  having  killed 
Ephiahes,  and  many  others,  forced  the  rest  into  the  city;  and  the 
Macedonians,  being  mixed  with  the  others  in  the  night-time,  entered 
pell-mell  with  them  within  the  walls;  but  the  king  ordered  a  retreat 
to  be  sounded,  and  so  they  returned  into  the  camp.  After  this, 
Memnon  and  the  rest  of  the  commanders  consulted  together,  and 
'  <ietermined  to  leave  the  city.  In  execution  of  which  resolve,  they 
left  the  best  of  the  soldiers  to  keep  the  citadel,  with  sufficient  provi- 
sion and  all  other  things  necessary,  and  transported  themselves,  with 
the  rest  of  the  citizens,  and  all  their  wealth,  into  Ck)os. 

Alexander  about  spring  of  day,  understanding  what  was  done, 
cast  a  trench,  and  built  a  rampart  upon  it  round  about  the  castle^ 
and  razed  the  city  itself  to  the  ground.  Then  he  ordered  part  of  his 
army  to  march  farther  up  into  the  country,  in  order  to  force  other 
provinces  to  iiis  obedience.  These  forces  valiantly  brought  under 
the  power  of  Alexander  all  the  nations  as  far  as  to  the  borders  of  the 
Greater  Phrygia,  and  forced  them  to  find  provisions  for  their  army. 
^  Alexander  himself  subdued  all  the  sea-coast  of  Asia  to  Cilicia, 
gaining  many  cities  by  surrender,  and  taking  several  forts  and  castles 
by  storm,  amongst  which  there  was  one  that  was  taken  after  a  won- 
derful manner,  which,  by  reason  of  the  rarity  of  the  thing,  is  not  to 
be  passed  over,  n^ 
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In  the  utmost  borders  of  Lycia,  the  Marmarenses*,  who  inha- 
bited upon  a  great  rock^  and  well  fortified,  fell  upon  the  rear  of  Alex« 
ander's  army  in  their  march  thither^  and  slew  many  of  the  Macedo- 
sians^and  carried  away  a  great  number  of  prisoilprs  and  carriage- 
horses.     At  which  the  king  was  so  enraged^  that  lie  resolred  to  be- 
siege the  place,  and  used  his  utmost  endeavour  to  gain  it.    But  the 
Mannarenses,  trusting  to  their  own  valour,  and  the  strength  of  the 
place,  manfully  endured  the  siege;  for  they  were  assaulted  two  days 
together  without  any  intermission,  and  were  assured  that  the  king 
would  not  stir  from  thence  till  he  had  taken  the  rock.    The  antient 
men,  therefore,  at  the  first  advised  the  younger  to  forbear  standing  it 
oat  with  such  violence,  and  to  make  peace  with  the  king  upon  as  good 
conditions  as  they  could;  which,  when  they  denied,  and  all  resolved 
to  part  with  their  lives  and  the  liberties  of  their  country  together,  the 
graver  men  then  advised  them  to  kill  all  the  old  men,  women,  and 
i4iildren,  and  that  those  who  were  strong  and  able  to  defend  them* 
selves  should  break  through  their  enemy's  camp  in  the  night,  and  Bf 
to  the  next  mountains.   The  young  men  approved  of  the  counsel,  and 
thereupon  an  edict  was  made — ^That  every  one  should  go  to  his  own 
house,  and  eat  and  drink  plentifully  with  his  wife,  children,  and  re* 
htions,  and  then  expect  the  execution  of  the  decree.    But  some  of 
the  young  men  who  were  more  considerate  than  the  rest  (who  werst, 
libout  six  hundred  in  the  whole)  judged  it  more  advisable  to  forbear 
hilling  their  own  kindred  and  relations  with  their  own  bands,  but 
father  to  set  the  houses  on  fire,  and  then  to  sally  out  at  the  gates, 
and  make  to  the  mountains  for  their  security.    This  was  presently 
i^eed  to,  and  the  thing  put  in  execution;  and  so  eveiy  man's  bouse 
became  his  sepulchre :  and  the  young  men  themselves  broke  through 
the  midst  of  their  enemies,  and  fled  to  the  hills  near  at  band.    And 
these  were  the  chief  things  done  this  year. 

*  O^  l^atmsruiiM. 
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Mitylene  taken  by  Menrnaiij  Darius's  gmerah  His  successei^ 
He  dies^  Charidemus  the  Athenian  vnjustly  put  to  death  hy 
Darhu.  Alexander  falls  sick:  is  recovered  by  Philip.  AleS" 
coder  seizes  Alexander  of  Lyncestes^  o9i  account  of  Ms  mother's 
letters.  Alexander  takes  Issiis.  The  memorable  battle  ai 
JssuSy  where  the  mot  her j  tuifcj  two  daughters  ^  and  son  of  Dor- 
fius  were  taken.  Alexander's  noble  behaviour  towards  themm 
.  Dariufs  letters  and  offers  to  Alexander^  Darius  prepares  otio* 
iher  army., 

BUT  in  the  following  year^  wherein  Nicocrates  was  chief  governor 
of  Athens,  and  Caesio  Valerius,  and  Lucius  Papirius,  succeeded  ia 
the  consular  dignity  at  Rome,  Darius  sent  a  great  sum  of  money  to 
Memnbn,  and  declared  him  general  of  all  his  forces.  Hereupon  he 
raised  great  numbers  of  men  from  all  parts,  and,  fitting  out  a  navy 
of  three  hundred  sail,  applied  himself  with  great  diligence  to  the 
prosecution  of  the  war.  To  that  end,  he  brought  in  Chios  to  join 
with  him.  Then  he  sailed  to  Lesbos,  and  presently  took  Antissa, 
Methymna,  Pyrrha,  and  Erissa.  But,  as  for  Mitylene  and  Les* 
bo8*>  because  they  were  much  larger,  and  strongly  garrisoned  and. 
weU  provided,  he  gained  them  not  without  many  assaults,  and  the 
loss  of  many  of  his  men,  though  he  took  them  at  lengthy  with  much 
ado.  The  fame  of  this  action  being  presently  noised  abroad,  many 
of  the  Cyclade  islands  sent  ambassadors  to  him,  to  make  leagues 
with  him.  Then  there  was  a  report  spread  abroad,  that  Memuofi, 
with  his  whole  fleet,  was  intending  to  invade  Eubcea,  which  put  all 
the  cities  into  a  great  consternation.  And  some  of  the  Grecians^ 
being  bNKight  into  the  confederacy  of  the  Persians,  were  heartened 
in  hopes  of  a  change  of  their  affiiirs  for  the  better.  Besides,  Memnon 
had  corrupted  many  of  the  Greeks  with  money  to  sail  in  the  same 
bottom  with  the  Persians.  But  fortune  put  a  stop  to  the  progress  of 
this  man's  success:  for  he  fell  sick  of  a  mortal  distemper,  and  died; 
and,  by  his  death,  the  affairs  of  Darius  went  backward;  for  the  kingf 
hoped  to  have  transferred  the  whole  weight  of  the  war  out  of  Ask.  , 
into  Europe. 

But,  when  he  heard  of  the  death  of  Memnon,  he  called  his  friends 
together,  and  asked  their  advice — Whether  he  should  send  a  geueral 

♦  Lesbos,  a  city  in  Le»bvi.  ♦  Ori*ir>ia. 
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with  the  army^  or  go  himself  in  person,  and  try  his  fortune  with  the 
MacedoniaDS.    Some  were  of  opinion  that  the  king  sliouid  go  him- 
self, for  they  said  that  the  Persians  would  then  i»iMi  more  eheerful^ 
ness  venture  their  lives.    But  Charidemus  the  Athenian,  who  was  tti 
great  esteem  for  his  valour  and  prudence  as  a  general,  (for,  under 
Philip  he  gained  great  reputation,  and  was  his  chief  and  principal  «d* 
viser  in  all  his  weighty  afikirs),  advised  Darius  not  to  lay  the  kingdoni 
lashly  at  stake,  but  still  to  continue  lord  of  Asia,  and  keep  the  govern- 
aient  in  his  own  hand,  and  to  appoint  an  experienced  general  to  nu* 
nage  the  concerns  of  the  war.    And  he  told  him,  that  an  handred 
thousand  men,  of  which  number  a  third  part  should  be  mepceoariefl 
out  of  Greece,  were  sufficient  for  the  expedition,  and  engaged  that 
he  would  see  the  thing  accomplished.    The  king  at  first  agreed  to 
what  be  said;  but  his  friends  peremptorily  rejected  this  advice,  soi- 
pectiog  that  Charidemus  sought  for  the  chief  command,  with  a  de« 
sign  lo  give  up  all  into  tlie  power  of  tlie  Macedonians.     HeKupoa 
Charidemi|s  was  m  such  a  rage,  that  he  called  them  all  cowards; 
witli  which  words  the  king  was  much  more  offended  than  before: 
and  whereas  anger  never  suffers  a  man  to  consider  wisely  befove 
hand,  Darius  ordered  faim  to  be  bound  in  a  belt,  (which  is  ttie  nan-- 
Efr  of  the  Persians),  and  delivered  him  to  his  guards  to  be  put  to 
death;  who,  when  he  was  being  led  to  execution,  cried  out— .That 
the  king  would  in  a  short  time  repent  of  wliat  he  had  done  in  this 
matter,  and  would  be  punished  for  that  unjust  judgment  against  him 
by  the  loss  of  his  kingdom.    Thus  fell  Charidemus  from  the  soramtt 
of  all  hb  hopes  and  expectations,  through  the  unseasonable  liberty  of 
his  tongue    But  the  king,  as  soon  as  his  anger  was  over,  preseotij 
lepented  of  what  he  had  done,  and  accused  himself  as  guilty  of  a 
most  horrid  crime:  but  the  power  of  a  king  could  not  undo  that 
which  was  past  remedy.     Considering,  therefore,  how  valiant  the 
Macedonians  were,  and  musing  upon  the  courage  of  Alexander,  he 
inquired  where  he  might  have  a  fit  person  to  succeed  MeiipMi  in 
the  chief  command  of  the  army;  and,  when  none  could  be  found,  he 
was  forced  to  run  the  hazard  himself  for  the  saving  of  his  kingdom* 
He  forthwith,  therefore,  ordered  all  bis  forces  to  be  called  together 
from  all  pans,  and  to  rendezvous  at  Babylon.    Then  he  made  choice 
of  such  of  his  kindred  and  friends  as  he  thought  fit,  and  to  some  he 
gave  commands  in  the  army,  according  to  their  several  qualities,  and 
others  he  appointed  to  attend  upon  his  person,  as  his  life-guards.   At 
ioon  as  the  time  before  fixed  upon  for  the  expedition  was  come,  they 
all  rendezvoused  at  Babylon,  to  the  number  of  four  hundred  thousand 
foot,  and  an  hundred  thousand  horse.     Hence  he  marched  away 
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with  this  vast  namber  of  men^  towards  Cilicia*^  taking  along  wicb 
Kim  his  mother^  wife^  tnd  children^  that  is  to  say>  a  son  and  tW0 
daughtcn.  i| 

Id  the  mean  dftie,  Alexander  (wUle  Memnon  was  living},  hear- 
ing how  Chios  and  the  cities  of  Lesbos  were  surrendered  into  th« 
]iaD(b  of  Memnon,  and  that  Mitylene  wa»  taken  by  stofoij  and  that 
he  was  ready  to  invade  Macedonia  with  a  navy  of  three  hondred  sail/ 
and  that  many  of  the  Grecians  were  upon  the  point  of  revolting)^ 
was  very  much  perplexed  and  discontented :  but,  as  soon  as  be  heard 
<tf  Memnon's  death,  his  mind* was  more  at  rest.    But  within  a  short 
time  after  he  fell  desperately  sick,  add,  growing  worse  and  worse*/ 
sent  for  physiciaos,  who,  when  they  came,  were  all  afraid  to  adminis« 
ter  any  thing,  looking  upon  hifcn  as  irrecoverable:  but  there  was  oncf 
Philip  of  Acaroania,  (whose  practice  it  was  commonly- to  make  use  of 
desperate  medicines),  who  promised  to  cure  htm  by  a  potion:  the 
king  hereupon  readily  complied  with  this,  especially  because  he  beard 
Darius  was  on  his  march  from  Babylon.    Then  the  physician  de-' 
•livered  the  potion,  which,  through  the  art  and  skill  of  Philip,  and  the 
advantage  of  the  natural  strength  of  the  patient,  presently  cured 
the  king;  who  being  thus,  beyond  all  hope^  recovered,  bountifully 
rewarded  the  physician^  and  received  him  into  the  number  of  his*  most 
fiuthful  friends. 

About  the  same  time  Alexander  receivcfd  letters  fkrom  his  mother^ 
wherein  (among  other  things  which  she  thought  fit  to  advise  him  of) 
she  wished  him  to  have  a  care  of  Alexander  of  Lydcestesf,  who  was' 
a  very  valiant  man,  and  of  a  generous  disposition,  and  not  inferior  to 
any  for  hjs  faithfulness  to  Alexander.    But,  many  things  concurring 
that  seemed  to  fortify  the  accusation,  he  was  seized  and  committed 
to  custody,  in  order  to  his  legal  trial.   But  Alexander,  having  intellir 
gence  that  Darius  was  within  a  few  day's  march,  sent  Parmenio  be* 
fore  with  the  army,  to  gain  the  passes  and  the  gates  ),  as  they  were 
calledit  who,  marching  away  with  all  speed,  possessed  himself  of 
them,  beating  off  the  barbarians,  who  were  there  before  him.    Da« 
rius,  that  he  might  march  with  more  ease,  had  left  all  his  heavy  bag-^ 
gage  and  rabble  behind  him  at  Damascus,  a  city  of  Syria.     Hence 
lie  marched  with  ail  the  speed  he  could,  hearing  that  Alexander  had 
previously  possessed  himself  of  all  the  difficult  passes  and  places,  as< 
not  daring  to  fight  in  the  plain  and  open  field,  as  he  supposed.  The 
inhabitants  of  all  the  places  through  which  Alejcander  had  passed^, 
slighting   the    inconsiderable   number  of   the  Macedonians,  and 
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frightened  at  the  approach  of  the  vast  anuy  of  the  Persians,  without 
aoy  regard  to  Alexander^  sided  with  Darius^  and  readily  supplied 
the  Persians  with  provisions  and  all  other  necessaries,  and,  by  tiie 
rule  of  their  own  opinions,  adjudged  the  victory  b^re-^hand  to  the 
barbarians. 

In  the  mean  time^  Alexander  had  possessed  himself  of  Issus*^ 
(surprised  with  the  fear  of  his  army),  a  considerable  city  of  Cilicia; 
and,  understanding  by  his  spies  that  Darius  was  not  above  thirty 
furlongs  distant,  and  that  he  was  even  now  approaching,  with  his 
army  so  provided  and  in  that  order  as  to  make  them  terrible  to  all^ 
he  judged  that  the  gods  highly  favoured  him,  in  putting  such  an  op- 
portunity into  his  hands,  as  that,  by  the  gaining  of  one  victory,  he 
should  ruin  the  whole  empire  of  Persia.  Hereupon  he  stirred  up 
the  spirits  of  his  soldiers,  (by  a  speech  for  the  occasion),  encourag- 
ing them  to  fight  manfully,  now  all  lay  at  stake.  His  regiments  of 
foot  and  squadrons  of  horse  he  posted  as  the  place  and  ground  would 
best  allow:  the  horse  was  placed  before  the  whole  body  of  the  foot^ 
which  were  ordered  behind  so  as  to  support  and  relieve  the  horse. 
Being  in  the  right  wing  himself,  he  marched  on  towards  the  enemy 
with  the  choicest  of  the  horse.  The  Thessalian  horse  were  in  tlie 
left,  for  valour  and  skill  far  excelling  all  the  rest.  And  now  the 
armies  came  within  the  cast  of  a  dart  one  of  another,  upon  which 
there  flew  such  a  shower  of  darts  from  the  barbarians  against  them 
with  AlexaqdeTj  tliat,  through  their  multitude,  they  so  brushed  in 
their  flight  one  upon  another,  that  their  force  was  much  abated,  and 
they  did  little  harm.  Then  presently  the  trumpets  on  both  sides 
sounded  a  charge,  and  the  Macedonians  wore  the  first  that  set  up  a 
great  shout,  which  being  answered  by  the  barbarians,  all  the  hills 
and  mountains  there  near  at  hand  echoed  with  the  noise.  But  the 
shout  of  the.  barbarians  far  exceeded  the  other,  being  made  by  five 
hundred  thousand  men  at  once. 

Then  Alexander  looked  every  where  roiind  about  to  spy  out  Da- 
rius, whom  having  fou/id,  he  made  at  him  (with  those  horse  'tliat 
were  with  him)  with  all  the  speed  imaginable,  desiring  not  so  much 
to  ccmquer  the  Persians,  as  to  gain  the  present  victory  by  his  own 
personal  valour.  In  the  mean  tinie,  the  whole  body  of  horse  engaged^ 
great  slaughter  being  made  on  both  sides;  but  the  valour  of  those 
engaged  caused  the  victory  to  hang  a  long  time  in  suspense,  appeal >» 
log  sometimes  here  and  sometimes  there,  by  changes  and  turns.  No 
dart  cast  or  stroke  given  by  any  was  in  vain,  but  did  some  execution, 
for  in  such  a  multitude  the  mark  was  sure  to  be  hit.  So  that  great 
numbers  were  wounded,  and  others,  fighting  to  their  last  breathy 
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chose  rather  to  lose  their  lives^  than  part  with  their  honour.    And 
the  officers,  at  the  head  of  their  regiments,  so  brately  behared  them** 
seWes,  that  they  put  life  and  courage  into  the  comoMMi  soldiers. 
There  might  then  be  seen  all  sorts  of  wounds,  and  as  various  and 
dharp  contests  for  victory.     Oxathres,  a  Persian,  and  brother  of  Da** 
rius,  a  very  valiant  man,  as  soon  as  he  saw  Alexander  nake'  so 
fiercely  at  Darius,  was  resolved  to  undergo  the  same  fortune  with  hi9 
brother,  and  therefore  charged  Alexander's  body  with  the  best  of 
the  horse  he  could  make  choice  of  out  of  his  own  troops,  and,  know- 
ing that  his  love  to  his  brother  would  advance  his  faate  and  reputa* 
tion  above  all  other  things  among  the  Persians,  he  fought  close  by 
his  chariot,  and  with  that  courage  and  dexterity,  that  he  laid  many 
dead  at  his  feet;  and,  inasmuch  as  the  Macedonians  were  as  resolute 
on  the  other  side  not  to  move  a  foot,  the  dead  bodies  rose  up  in 
heaps  round  about  the  chariot  of  Darius.    And,  every  one  striving  to 
lay  hold  of  the  king,  both  sides  fought  with  great  obstinacy,  without 
any  regard  of  their  lives.    In  this  conflict  many  of  tlie  Persian  no-« 
bility  were  slain,  amon^t  whom  were  Antixyes  and  Rheomitres,  and 
Tasiaces,  the  lord-lieutenant  of  Egypt.    And  many  of  the  Macedo«» 
nians  likewise;   and  Alexander  himself  (compassed  round  by  the 
enemy)  was  wounded  in  the  thigh.    The  chariot-'horses  of  Darius^ 
receiving  many  wounds,  and  frightened  at  the  multitude  of  carcases 
that  lay  in  heaps  round  about  them,  grew  so  unruly,  that  they  would 
have  hurried  Darius  into  the  midst  of  his  enemies,  if  he  had  not  in 
this  extremity  caught  hold  of  the  reins  himself,  being  forced  thus  to 
make  bold  with  the  laws  of  the  Permans,  in  debasing  the  majesty  of 
the  Persian  kings.     In  the  siean  time,  his  servants  brought  to  him 
another  chariot,  and,  while  he  was  ascending  thisy  there  arose  a  great 
tumult,  insomuch  that  Darius  himself  (by  the  enemy  pressing  hard 
upon  him)  was  in  a  great  terror  and  consternation;  which,  when 
some  of  the  Persians  discerned,  they  begdn  fltst  to  fly,  and  the  horse 
that  were  next  following  the  example  of  their  fellows,  at  length  all 
made  away  as  fast  as  they  could.     The  places  being  narrow  and 
strait,  in  their  haste  they  trod  down  one  another,  and  many  perished 
without  a  stroke  from  the  enemy;   for  they  lay  in  heaps,  some  with 
their  arms,  others  without  them ;  some  held  their  naked  swords  so 
long  in  their  hands,  that  their  fellow-soldiers  ran  themselves  tipon 
them,  and  so  were  slain.    But  many  got  away  into  the  open  plaiBj 
and,  by  the  swiftness  of  their  horses,  escaped  lo  the  several  cities  of 
the  allies* 

During  this  time,  the  Macedonian  phalanx^  and  the  Persian  foot 
fought  awhile;  for  the  flight  of  the  horse  was  the  prelude  to  ihe 

*  BattalivD#  aboal  eight  tliviuttid  foot. 
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victory.  The  barbarians  therefore  taking  to  their  heels^  and  so  many 
thousands  making  away  through  the  same  straits^  all  places  there- 
abouts were  io  a  short  time  covered  with  dead  carcases;  but  the  Per« 
•ians,  by  the  advantage  of  nighty  got  away  here  and  there  into  seve- 
ral places  of  shelter. 

The  Macedonians  therefore  left  off  the  pursuit,  and  betook  them- 
selves to  the  rifling  of  the  camp,  especially  the  king's  pavilion,  be- 
cause there  were  the  richest  booties;   so  that  there  was  found  and 
carried  thence  vast  sums  of  gold  and  silver,  and  exceeding  rich  gar-^ 
meats  and  furniture;  an  abundance  likewise  of  treasure  belonging  to 
bis  friends  and  kindred,  and  the  commanders  of  his  army :  for  thie 
wives  not  only  from  the  king's  household,  but  from  the  families  of 
bis  kindred  and  attendants,  mounted  in  chariots  glittering  with  gold, 
(according  to  the  custom  of  the  Persians) ,  accompanied  the  camp  in 
their  march  from  place  to  place.     And  every  one  of  these  (through 
their  luxury  and  delicateness,  to  which  they  had  commonly  inured 
tbemstrlves)  carried  with  them  abundance  of  rich  furniture,' and  a 
multitude  of  beautiful  women.    But  the  captive  ladies  were  then  in 
a  most  miserable  condition :  for  they  who  before,  by  reason  of  their 
nicety,  could  scarcely  be  placed  in  their  stately  chariots  so  as  to 
please  them,  and  had  their  bodies  so  attired  as  that  no  air  m^ight 
touch  them,  now  rent  their  garments  in  pieces,  and,  scarce  with  one 
simple  veil  to  cover  their  nakedness,  threw  themselves  shrieking  out 
of  their  chariots,  and,  with  their  eyes  and  hands  lifted  up  to  heaveti^ 
cast  themselves  down  at  the  feet  of  the  conquerors.    Some  with 
their  trembling  hands  pulled  off  all  their  jewels  and  ornaments  from 
their  own  bodies,  and  ran  up  steep  rocks  and  craggy  places,  with 
their  hair  flying  about  their  ears;   and  thus  meeting  in  throngs  to- 
gether, some  called  for  help  from  those  who  wanted  the  relief  of 
others  as  much  as  themselves;  some  were  dragged  along  by  the  hair 
of  their  heads,  others  were  stripped  naked,  and  then  killed,  and  some- 
times cudgelled  to  death  with  the  heavy  ends  of  the  soldier's  lances. 
Nay,  even  all  manner  of  disgrace  and  contempt  was  poured  upon 
the  glory  of  the  Persians,  so  famous  and  honourable  heretofore  all  the 
world  over. 

But  the  more  sober  and  moderate  of  the  Macedonians,  seeing  that 
strange  turn  of  fortune,  much  pitied  the  condition  of  those  miser* 
able  creatures,  who  had  lost  every  thing  that  was  near  and  dear  to 
them  in  this  world,  and  wer^  now  environed  with  nothing  but  stran- 
gers and  enemies,  ^d  fallen  into  miserable  and  dishonourable  cap- 
tivity. But  the  mother  of  Darius,  and  his  wife,  and  two  daughters^^ 
now  marriageable,  (and  his  little  son  especially),  drew  tears  from  the 
ryes  of  the  beholders ;  for  tti^eir  sad  change  of  fortune^  and  the  |^reat- 
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ness  of  their  suddeo  and  unexpected  calamity,  (presented  thus  to 
their  view),  could' not  but  move  theip  to  a  compassionate  considera* 
tion  of  their  present  condition :  for,  as  yet,  it  was  not  known  whether 
I>arius  was  alive  or  dead.  And  in  the  mean  time  they*  perceived  his 
tent  pillaged  and  rifled  by  armed  men,  who  knew  no  diflference  of 
persons,  and  therefore  committed  many  indecent  and  unworthy  ac- 
tions, and  saw  likewise  all  Asia  brought  under  the  power  of  a  con- 
quering sword  as  Well  as  themselves.  The  wives  of  the  governors  of 
-the  provinces  that  fell  at  theirf  feet  to  beg  protection,  were  so  far 
from  finding  relief,  that  they  themselves  earnestly  prayed  them  to 
rescue  them  out  of  their  present  calamity. 

Alexander's  servants,  having  possessed  themselves  of  Darius*s 
tents,  prepared  the  tables  and  batbs  which  were  used  by  Darius  him- 
self, and  lighted  up  many  Is^mps,  in  expectation  of  the  king,  that  at 
his  return  from  the  pursuit  he  might  take  possession  of  all  the  furni- 
ture of  Darius,  as  an  earnest  of  the  empire  and  government  of  all  Asia. 
Of  the  barbarians  there  fell  in  this  battle  above  an  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  foot,  and  no  fewer  than  ten  thousand  horse.  Of  the  Mace- 
donians, three  hundred  foot,  and  an  hundred  and  fifty  horse.  And 
this  was  the  issue  of  the  battle  at  Issus. 

But  to  return  to  the  kings  themselves:  Darius  with  all  his  army 
being  thus  routed,  fled,  and,  by  changing  from  time  to  time  one 
horse  after  another,  the  best  he  had,  he  made  away  with  all  speed, 
to  escape  out  of  the  hands  of  Alexander,  and  to  get  to  the  governors 
of  the  upper  provinces.  But  Alexander,  with  the  best  of  his  horse 
and  chiefest  of  his  friends,  pursued  him  close  at  the  very  heels, 
earnestly  longing  to  be  master  of  Darius.  But,  after  he  had  ridden 
two  hundred  furlongs,  he  returned  at  midnight  into  the  camp;  and, 
having  refresl^ed  his  weary  body  in  the  baths,  went  to  supper,  and 
then  to  his  rest. 

In  the  mean  time,  one  came  to  the  mother  of  Darius,  and  told  her 
that  Alexander  was  returned  from  the  pursuit  of  Darius,  and  had 
possessed  himself  of  all  the  rich  spoils  of  his  tent.  Upon  which  there 
was  heard  a  great  shriek  and  lamentation  amongst  the  women,, 
and,  from  the  multitude  of  the  captives  condoling  with  the  queen  at 
the  sad  news,  all  places  were  filled  with  cries  of  anguish  and  horror. 
The  king,  understanding  what  sorrow  there  was  among  the  women, 
sent  Leonatus,  one  of  his  courtiers,  to  them,  to  put  an  end  to  their 
fears,  and  to  let  Sisygambis,  the  mother  of  Darius,  know  that  her 
son  was  alive,  and  that  Alexander  would  have  respect  to  their  former 
dignity;  and  that,  to  confirm  the  promise  of  his  generosity  by  his  ac- 

♦  The  womcn-captivcs,  Dariu»'s  wife,  children,  and  molher. 
t  Ot  the  (|uecii  and  queen-moiber  of  Persia. 
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tions,  he  would  come  and  discourse  wiili  them  the  day  following. 
Whereupon  the  captives  were  so  surprised  with  the  sudden  and  happy 
turn  of  their  fortunes,  that  they  honoured  Alexander  as  a  god,  and* 
their  fears  were  turned  into  exultations  of  joy. 

The  king,  as  soon  as  it  was  light,  (with  Hephsestion,  one  of  tlie 
trustiest  of  his  friends)  went  to  visit  the  queens.  When  they  en- 
tered, being  both  habited  alike,  Sisygambis,  taking  Hephsestion  for 
the  king,  (because  he  was  the  more  comely  and  taller  man),  fell 
prostrate  at  his  feet ;  but  the  attendants,  by  the  nods  of  their  heads^ 
and  pointing  of  their  fingers,  directed  her  to  Alexander:  whereupon, 
being  much  ashamed  and  out  of  countenance,  by  reason  of  the  mis- 
take, she  saluted  Alexander  in  the  same  manner  ^he  had  done  the 

ether.    Upon  which  he  lifted  her  up,  and  said Mother,  trouble  not^ 

nor  perplex  yourself;  for  that  man  also  is  Alexander.  By  which 
eourteous  and  obliging  title  of  mother  to  a  grave  and  honourable 
matron,  he  gave  a  clear  demonstration  of  the  respects  and  civilities  he 
intended  towards  them  all. 

Having  therefore  owned  her  for  a  second  mother,  he  presently 
eonfirmed  his  words  by  his  actions :  for  he  ordered  her  to  be  clothed 
in  her  royal  robes,  and  restored  her  to  all  tlie  honours  becoming  her 
former  state  and  dignity.  For  he  gave  her  all  her  attendants  and 
household  servants  and  furniture  allowed  her  by  Darius,  and  added 
also  as  much  more  of  his  own  bounty.  He  promised  likewise  to  dis- 
pose of  the  young  ladies  in  marriage  far  better  than  if  tlieir  father 
had  provided  husbands  for  them;  and  that  he  would  educate  the 
king's  little  son  as  carefully  and  honourably  as  if  he  were  his  own* 
Then  he  called  him  to  him,  and  kissed  him ;  and,  taking  notice  that 
he  was  not  at  all  -ashamed,  nor  seemed  to  be  in  the  least  affrighted, 
turning  to  Hephfestion  and  those  about  him,  '^  This  youth,  bqt  six 
years  of  age,*'  said  he,  ^'  carries  in  his  countenance  marks  of  a  stout 
and  brave  spirit,  above  his  age,  and  is  better  than  his  father.^'     He 

further  declared ^That  he  would  take  care  of  the  wife  of  Darius, 

that  she  should  want  for  nothing,  in  order  to  the  support  and  main- 
tenance of  her  royal  state  and  former  prosperity.  Many  other  kind 
and  gaining  expressions  he  used,  insomuch  that  the  ladies  fell  a- 
iveepihg  in  showers  of  tears,  out  of  transports  of  joy,  upon  account 
of  the  greatness  of  their  unexpected  felicity.  After  all,  he  at  length 
put  forth  to  them  his  right  hand  to  kiss,  upon  which  not  only  they 
who  were  immediately  honoured  with  those  kindnesses  set  forth  his 
praise,  bat  even  the  whole  army  cried  up  his  incomparable  grace  and 
clemency.  And,  indeed,  I  conceive  that  amongst  the  many  brave 
and  noble  acts  of  Alexander,  none  of  them  were  greater  than  this,  or 
more  worthy  by  history  to  be  hapded  down  to  posterity:  for  storming 
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wad  taking  of  eities,  gaining  of  buttles^  and  other  successes  in  war, 
are  many  times  the  events  of  fortune^  more  than  the  effects  of  valoiur 
and  virtue;  but  to  be  compassionate  to  the  miserable,  and  those  that 
lie  at  the  feet  of  the  cdnqueror^  must  be  the  firuit  only  of  wisdom  and 
prudence.  For  many  by  prosperity  grow  haughty,  and  are  so  far 
swelled  with  pride  by  the  favourable  blasts  of  fortune,  that  they  are 
carekss  and  forgetful  of  the  common  miseries  of  mankind;  so  thai 
il  is  common  to  see  many  sink  under  the  weight  of  their  prosperouflb 
successes,  as  a  heavy  burthen  they  are  not  able  to  bear. 

Therefore,  though  Alexander  was  many  ages  before  us  who  are  now 
living,  yet  the  remembrance  of  his  virtue  justly  challenges  honour 
and  praise  from  all  those  that  succeeded  him  in  future  generations* 

As  for  Darius,  being  now  got  to  jpabylon,  he  mustered  up  his 
broken  troops  that  had  escaped  from  the  battle  at  Issus;  and,  though 
he  had  received  so  great  an  overthrow,  he  was  not  at  all  discouraged^ 
but  wrote  letters  to  Alexander,  whereby  he  advised  him  to  use  his 
good  fortune  and  success  moderately,  and  offered  him  a  great  sum  of 
money  for  the  ransom  of  the  captives :  he  promised,  likewise,  to  give 
vp  to  him  all  that  part  of  Asia,  with  the  cities  which  lay  on  that  side^ 
within  the  course*  of  the  river  Halysf,  if  he  were  willing  to  be  his 
friend* 

Whereupon  Alexander  called  a  council  of  war,  and  laid  before 
them  such  letters  as  he  judged  most  for  his  own  advantage,  but  con><^ 
cealed  the  true  ones;  by  which  contrivance  the  ambassadors  were 
dismissed  without  any  effect  of  their  embassy. 

Darius  therefore  concluding  that  things  were  not  to  be  composed 
by  letters,  employed  himself  wholly  in  making  preparations  for  war« 
To  this  end,  he  armed  those  soldiers  that  had  lost  their  arms  in  the 
late  unfortunate  battle,  aud  raised  others,  and  formed  them  into  regt-i 
ments.  He  sent,  likewise,  for  the  forces  he  had  through  haste  left 
behind  him  in  the  upper  provinces  when  he  first  began  his  expedition* 
To  conclude,  he  was  so  earnest  and  diligent  in  recruiting  his  army^ 
that  they  were  now  twice  as  many  as  they  were  at  Issus;  for  they 
made  up  a  body  of  eight  hundred  thousand  foot,  and  two  hundred 
thousand  horse,  besides  a  vast  multitude  of  hooked  chariots.  Thes^ 
considerable  actions  were  the  events  of  this  year, 

^  Ttiis  was  all  Natolin.  t  Noi^  Caiilicner^  in  fapbUgoxiia. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

AUfcander  marches  towards  Egypt:  besieges  7)fre.  Prodigies 
ut  Tyre.  The  Tyrians  bind  ApoUo  with  golden  chains.  Tb$ 
i$wentions  of  the  Tyrians  to  defend  themselves.  The  admtnce^ 
ment  of  BaUomintis,  a  poor  man,  to  be  king  of  Tyre.  Tk^ 
mts  ^f  Ag}s  andAmyntas.  Amyntas  killed,  and  all  his  sol* 
diers.  Mexamder  takes  Gaza  by  storm:  is  presented  by  tha 
Qredans^ 

NICER ATUS  was  chief  governor  of  Athens^  and  Marcu«  Attilkw 
and  Marcus  Valerius  were  consuls  at  Rome,  when  the  hundred  and 
twelfth  Olympiad  was  celebrated^  wherein  Grylus  of  Chalcedon  was 
mtor.  ' 

Alexander,  after  the  battle  of  Issus,  caused  both  his  own,  and  those 
likewise  of  the  enemy^s  tliat  w»e  of  greatest  repute  for  valour,  to  be 
buried.  After  he  had  sacrificed  and  given  thanks  to  the  gods,  he 
bountifully  rewarded  all  such  as  had  valiantly  behaved  themselves^ 
every  one  according  to  his  merit.  After  which,  he  gave  liberty  to 
his  soldiers  for  some  days  to  recreate  and  refresh  themselves*  Thence 
■lafching  with  his  army  towards  Egypt,  as  he  came  into  Phoenicia- 
odier  cities  readily  submitted  to  him,  and  were  reeeived  into  his  pro- 
tection. But  Tyre  was  the  only  city  which  d>stinately  denied  him 
entrance,  when  he  desired  it,  in  order  to  sacrifice  to  Hercules  Tyrius; 
at  which  Alexander  was  so  enraged,  that  he  threatened  to  storm 
and  take  it  by  force  of  arms.  But  the  Tyrians  resolved  to  stand  it 
out,  because  they  thought  thereby  to  ingratiate  themselves  with  Pa* 
rius;  and  that,  for  tlieir  faithfulness  and  loyalty  to  him,  they  coa« 
eluded  he  would  bountifully  reward  them,  who,  by  that  means,  liad 
gained  him  more  time  to  recruit  his  iirmy,  while  Alexander  was  de* 
tadned  in  a  troublesome  and  dangerous  siege.  And  besides,  they 
placed  their  confidence  in  the  strength  of  the  island,  and  their  plenti- 
ful provision  of  all  things  necessary,  and  in  the  Carthaginians,  from 
whom  they  were  descended. 

The  king  therefore,  though  he  foresaw  that  it  would  be  a  very  dif« 
ficult  matter  to  carry  on  the  siege,  by  reason  of  the  sea,  and  that  they 
were  so  well  provided  with  all  things  for  the  defence  of  the  walb, 
and  had  a  strong  navy,  and  that  the  city  was  separated  from  the 
continent,  so  that  nothing  could  be  effectually  put  in  execution,  yet 
be  judged  it  more  for  his  honour  to  undergo  all  sorts  of  hazards,  than 
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for  the  Macedonians  to  be  baffled  with  one  city,  and  that  too  not  al- 
together so  difficult  to  be  gained. 

He  forthwith  therefore  demolished  Old  Tyre,  as  it  was  then  called^ 
and  by  the  stones,  carried  by  many  thotisands  of  men,  raised  a  mole 
two  hundred  feet  in  breadth,  which,  by  the  help  of  the  inhabitants 
l>f  the  neighbouring  cities,  (who  were  all  called  in  for  that  purpose), 
Mw  presently  despatched.    The  Tyrians,  in  the  mean  time,  from 
their  ships  laughed  and  jeered  at  the  king,  and  asked  him  whether 
be  supposed  himself  stronger  than  Neptune.     Afterwards,  when 
they  perceived  (beyond  whatever  they  thought  could  be  done)  that 
Ihe  mole  still  increased,  and  was  likely  soon  to  be  finishad,  they  de- 
creed to  transport  their  wives,  children,  and  old  people  to  Carthage; 
and  those  that  were  young  men  were  kept,  some' W  them  to  guard 
the  walls,  and  others  for  sea-service,  for  they  had  a  fleet  of  fourscore 
miU    At  length  they  sent  away  part  of  their  wives  and  children,  in 
cnrder  to  sail  by  the  enemy  for  Carthage;  but,  being  prevented  by  the 
multitude  of  those  that  were  at  work,  and  not  in  a  fit  p^ture  to  figlit 
«t  sea,  they  were  all  forced  to  return,  and  abide  the  siege.    And, 
Aough  they  were  plentifully  supplied  with  engines  to  shoot  arrows, 
darts,  and  stones,  and  all  other  machines  and  instruments  fit  and 
necessary  for  the  defence  of  the  walb  against  any  assault;  yet  they 
readily  furnished  themselves,  as  they  had  occasion,  with  many  more, 
for  Tyre  was  full  of  gun-smiths,  and  artificers  of  all  sorts.    So  that, 
being  supplied  by  these  workmen  with  many  new-invented  engines, 
every  place  round  (jjjjt  walls  was  filled  with  them,  especially  towards 
that  side  where  the  mole  was  raised. 

And  now  the  work  was  l^rought  by  the  Macedonians  within  the 
cast  of  a  dart,  when  presently  a  prodigy  from  the  gods  appeared  to 
.them  who  were  thus  threatened :  for  the  working  of  the  sea  cast  a  - 
whale  of  an  incredible  bigness  to  tiie  side  of  the  mole;  and  there  it 
lay,  without  do?ng  any  harm,  but  remained  there  a  good  while,  lean- 
ing one  side  of  its  body  to  the  work,  which  struck  the  beholders  with 
much  terror  and  amazement.  After  it  was  gone,  and  returned  into 
the  sea,  both  parties  went  to  their  divinations,  and  each  (severally 
concluding  as  they  would  desire  to  have  it)  made  this  construc- 
tion—That by  this  sign  was  portended,  that  Neptune  would  aid  and 
assist  them. 

There  was  another  prodigy  likewise  happened,  which  greatly  a- 
mazed  the  common  people:  for,  when  the  Macedonians  were  at 
meat,  the  faces  of  those  that  broke  the  bread  seemed  to  be  all  over 
blowzy;  and  one  of  Tyre  affirmed  that  he  saw  a  vision,  by  which 
Apollo  told  him  that  he  would  forsake  the  city.  And,  because  the 
^common  people  suspected  ^that  he  spokt  this  in  favour  of  Alexan* 
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tier's  party,  the  young  men  would  have  stoned  hirn  to  death,  but  he 
was  rescued  by  the  magistrates,  and  fled  into  the  temple  of  Her- 
cules; and  so^  through  his  pious  supplication,  he  escaped  so  immi- 
nent a  danger. 

Upon  this,  the  Tyrians,  to  prevent  Apollo's  leaving  the  city,  fas- 
tened his  image  to  the  pedestal  with  golden  chains.  But  the  citi- 
zens, being  put  into  a  great  fright  by  the  increase  of  the  moleg^ 
loaded  many  little  boats  with  etiglnes  to  shoot  arrows  and  darts^ 
ftnci  with  slingers  and  archers;  who,  setting  upon  them  that  were 
at  work,  wounded  and  killed  many  of  them :  for^  shoWets  of  arrows 
and  darts  being  discharged  upon  throngs  of  naked  men,  none  missed 
their  mark,  because  they  all  lay  open  and  exposed  to  eveiy  shot^ 
Without  any  defence;  for  they  Were  not  only  wounded  with  darts 
in  front,  but  (through  the  narrowness  of  the  mole)  they  were  likewise 
galled  in  the  rear,  it  being  impossible  for  any  one  to  guard  both 
sides  at  once* 

Alexander  therefore^  that  he  might  repair  the  slidden  and  iinex 
pected  loss,  with  all  the  speed  he  could  manned  as  many  ships  as  h^^ 
had,  and  went  on  board  as  admiral  himself,  and  made  it  his  business 
to  get  into  the  haven  of  Tyre,  in  Order  to  intercept  the  Phoenicians 
in  their  return^  Hereupon  the  bai-barians,  fearing  that  if  he  gained 
the  haven  he  would  talce  the  city  itself,  (those  who  should  defend  it 
being  now  out  at  sea),  made  all  the  haste  they  could  to  return  to 
flie  city.  And>  indeed,  both  sides  plied  their  oars  with  all  their 
might,  in  order  to  be  the  first.  But  the  Maced||iians  just  entering 
the  port  before  the  other,  the  Phoeuicians  were  etery  man  upon  the 
point  of  being  cut  off;  but,  forcing  their  way  through  their  enemies^ 
they  returned  into  the  city>  with  the  loss  of  some  of  those  vessels 
which  lagged  behind.  However,  though  the  king  tnissed  of  his  de- 
sign, yet  he  eagerly  set  to  his  work  again  for  the  finishing  of  the 
Inole,  and,  by  a  considerable  number  of  vessels,  guarded  the  work 
for  the  future^ 

The  work  being  brought  near  to  the  city,  and  the  town  now  in  a 
probability  of  being  taken,  on  a  sudden  a  violent  storm  of  wind  arose^ 
and  tore  away  part  of  the  mole :  which  so  perplexed  Alexander,  that 
he  repented  of  having  begun  the  siege.  But,  however,  being  urged 
forward  by  an  unquenchable  thirst  after  glory,  he  caused  trees  of  an 
incredible  magnitude  to  be  cut  down  in  the  mountains,  and  brought 
thither,  and  with  their  branches  and  earth  piled  together  gave  a  check 
to  the  violence  of  the  stream. 

Having,  therefore,  presently  repaired  the  breach  that  wds  made^ 
the  mole,  by  the  help  of  many  hands,  was  brought  agalti  within  the 
cast  of  a  dart,  and,  by  engtao  mounted  upon  it^  he  battered  dowa 
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the  walls,  and,  by  shot  with  darts  aud  arrows  out  of  engines,  beat  off 
the  enemy  from  the  bulwarks:  with  these,  likewise,  both  archers 
and  slingers  plied  the  besieged,  and  grievously  wounded  and  galled 
many  of  the  townsthen  upon  the  walls.  But  the  Tyrians,  being  ac- 
customed to  the  sea,  and  having  many  artificers  and  contrivers  of 
engines,  used  many  arts  and  ingenious  inventions  to  preserve  them- 
selves: for,  against  the  shot,  they  contrived  wheels  with  many 
•pokes,  which,  being  whirled  about  by  an  engine,  shattered  in  pieces 
some  of  the  darts  and  arrows,  and  turned  off  others,  and  broke  the 
force  of  all  the  rest ;  and,  to  give  a  check  to  the  violence  of  the  stones 
that  were  shot  out  of  the  ballistas,  they  prepared  wool-packs,  aud 
other  things  that  were  soft  and  pliant,  to  receive  them. 

But  the  king,  not  contented  to  assault  the  city  only  from  the  mole, 
girt  the  town  round  with  his  whole  fleet,  and  diligently  vieyired  all 
parts  of  the  walls,  as  if  he  resolved  to  besiege  the  place  both  by  sea 
and  land.  The  Tyrians  not  daring  to  engage  him  kt  sea,  he  de- 
stroyed three  ships  that  were  then  by  chance  in  the  mouth  of  the 
harbour,  and  then  returned  to  his  camp.  But  the  Tyrians,  tha't  they 
might  make  their  walls  as  strong  again  as  they  were  before,  raised 
another  wall,  ten  cubits  broad,  and  five  cubits  distant  from  the  for- 
mer, and  filled  the  empty  space  between  the  two  walls  with  earth 
and  stones. 

Alexander  likewise  made  a  battery,  by  joining  many  of  his  ships 
together,  and  planted  upon  them  all  sorts  of  rams  and  battering  en- 
gines, whereby  he  beat  down  a  hundred  feet  of  the  wall,  and  at- 
tempted to  break  iAto  the  city  over  the  ruins :  upon  which  the  Ty- 
rians discharged  a  shower  of  darts  and  arrows,  and,  with  much  ado, 
repulsed  the  enemy,  and  the  night  following  repaired  that  part  of  the 
wall  which  had  been  battered  down. 

But,  after  that  the  passage  to  .the  city,  by  the  joining  of  the  molo 
close  to  the  walls,  was  made^  as  if  it  had  been  a  peninsula,  there  were 
many  and  sharp  contests  both  to  gain  and  defend  the  walls:  for, 
though  they  had  imminent  destruction  before  their  eyes,  and  the 
miseries  attendant  upon  a  town's  being  taken  by  storm,  yet  they  were 
80  resolved  to  go  through  all  dangers,  that  they  despised  death  itself. 
For,  when  the  Macedonians  approached  with  towers  of  that  height 
that  they  equalled  the  battlements,  and  cast  out  planks,  whereof  one 
of  the  ends  lay  upon  the  top  of  tiie  ramparts,  and  so  by  a  bridge 
mounted  the  walls,  the  Tyrians,  by  the  ingenuity  of  their  artificers^ 
were  supplied  with  many  sorts  of  engines  and  weapons  for  their  ef- 
fectual defence :  as,  amongst  others,  they  had  very  great  three-forked 
books'^,  which  they  cast  close  at  hand,  and  therewith  wounded  tbeiu 
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in  the  towers,  (to  which  were  fastened  cords,  one  end  whereof  they 
held  themselves),  and,  by  fixing  these  in  the  targets  of  their  ene- 
mies, they  plucked  them  out  of  their  hands:  for,  to  that  necessity 
and  strait  the  Macedonians  were  brought,  that  they  must  either  stand 
naked  and  exposed  (without  defensive  arms)  to  a  multitude  of  darts 
and  arrows,  and  so  be  wounded  to  death,  or  else,  out  of  a  point  of 
honour,  to  stick  to  their  arms,  and  so  perisii,  by  being  plucked  head* 
long  out  of  the  towers.  Others  threw  fishing-nets  upon  them  that 
were  engaged  upon  the  bridges  hid  to  the  walls,  and  so  entangled 
their  hands,  that  they  drew  them  off,  and  tumbled  them  headlong  to 
the  ground. 

Another  wonderful  invention  they  found  out  against  the  Macedo- 
nians, whereby  they  grievously  plagued  the  chiefest  of  their  ene- 
mies, which  was  this :  they  filled  their  iron  and  brazen  shields  with 
sand,  and  heated  them  in  the  fire  till  the  sand  was  scorching  hot, 
which  by  an  engine  they  threw  upon  them  that  were  chiefly  engaged, 
wherebv  they  were  cruelly  tormented;  for,  the  sand  getting  within  ^ 
their  breast-plates  and  coats  of  mail,  and  grievously  scorching  their 
flesh,  no  remedy  could  be  applied  for  the  cure  of  the  malady:  so  that 
(though  they  made  most  bitter  complaints,  as  men  upon  the  rack) 
yet  there  were  none  who  were  able  to  help  them,  insomuch  that  they 
grew  mad  by  the  extremity  of  the  torture,  and  died  in  the  height  of 
inexpressible  torments. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Phoenicians  never  ceased  casting  fire-darts 
and  stones  at  their  enemies,  so  that  they  were  scsurce  able  to  endure 
it,  the  multitude  was  so  excessive.  Moreover;  with  long  poles  with 
sharp  hooks  at  the  end,  they  cut  the  cords  of  the  battering-rams  ia 
pieces,  (which  forced  them  forwards),  whereby  the  force  of  the  en- 
gine was  lost:  and  they  shot  out  of  machines  for  the  purpose  large 
massy  pieces  of  red  hot  iron  into  the  midst  of  great  multitudes  of 
the  assailants,  which,  by  reason  of  the  number  of  those  against  whom 
they  were  discharged,  were  sure  to  do  execution.  They  plucked, 
likewise,  men  in  armour  from  off  the  ramparts  with  iron  instruments 
called  crows,  and  others  shaped  like  men's  hands.  And,  having 
many  hands  at  work,  they  eluded  all  the  enemy's  engines,  and  killed 
multitudes  of  them.  And,  although  the  service  was  so  amazing, 
and  the  conflict  so  sharp,  that  it  was  scarcely  to  be  endured,  yet  the 
Macedonians  remitted  nothing  of  their  antient  valour,  but  made 
their  way  over  the  bodies  of  those  that  were  slain,  not  at  all  dis- 
eouraged  by  the  misfortunes  of  others.  In  the  mean  time,  Alexr 
ander  battered  the  walls  with  massy  stones  shot  out  of  his  engines, 
and  grievously  galled  the  besieged  with  arrows  and  darts,  and  all 
sorts  of  sbot^  from  the  vfomtn  towers.    To  prevent  this  miscliicfj 
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the  Tyrians  placed  marble  wheels  before  the  walls^  which  were  turned 
round  by  certain  engines,  and  with  these  they  either  broke  the  darts 
in  *pieces,  or  so  threw  them  oiT^  that  they  were  ineffectual.  And,  to 
allay  the  force  of  the  stones  shot  against  the  wall,  they  sowed  toge- 
ther hides  and  skins  oiled  over  to  receive  them,  which,  meeting  with 
what  was  soft  and  pliant,  their  force  was  thereby  much  abated. 

To  conclude,  the  Tyrian's  were  not  short  in  any  thing  whereby 
tlieir  valour  might  be  made  to  appear  for  the  defence  of  the  place. 
And,  being  sufficiently  supported  with  fresh  aid,  they  were  the  more 
courageous,  and  to  that  degree,  that  they  left  the  walls  and  towersj 
and  leaped  out  upop  the  bridges  to  oppose  the  assailants,  and,  hand 
to  hand,  fought  smartly  in  defenceof  their  country.  There  were  some 
^ho,  with  axes,  cut  off  whole  limbs  at  once  of  all  that  were  in  their 
way.  For,  among  the  rest,  there  was  one  Admetus,  a  Macedoniaa 
captain,  a  strong  and  valiant  man,  who,  in  the  heat  of  his  contest 
with  the  Tyrians,  had  his  head  cloven  in  the  middle  with  an  axe^  and 
sp  perished. 

T^lexander,  seeing  that  the  Tyrians  had  the  best  of  it,  tftd  night 
approaching,  sounded  a  retreat.  And,  indeed^  at  first  he  had  thoughtsi 
pf.  raising  the  siege,  and  going  on  with  his  expedition  into  Egypt, 
But  he  presently  changed  his  mind,  looking  upon  it  as  base  and  dis- 
honourable to  give  up  all  the  glory  to  the  Tynans;  and  therefore  he 
set  himself  again  to  carry  on  the  siege,  though  he  had  only  one  of  his 
friends  called  Amyntas^  the  brother  of  Andromeues^  who  approved  of 
liis  resolution 

Having,  therefore,,  encouraged  the  Macedonians  to  stick  to  himj, 
lind  furnished  his  fleet  with  all  things  necessary^  he  besieged  the  city 
l)Oth  by  sea  and  land :  and,  observing  that  that  part  of  the  wall  near 
the  arsenal  was  weaker  than  the  rest^  he  brought  all  his  gallies, 
(which  carried  his  best  engines),  chained  fast  together,  to  that  place. 
There  he  attempted  an  act  which  the  beholders  scarcely  believed, 
though  they  saw  it  with  their  eyes.  For  he  past  a  plank  from  a 
Wooden  tower,  with  one  end  upon  the  battlements  of  the  walls,  as  a 
V^dg^i  ^^^  ^y  ^Ins  hipiself  alone  nK)unted  the  rampart,  not  regarding 
l|iny  ganger,  nor  in  the  least  affrighted  with  the  violent  assaults  of  the 
Tyrians  J  but,  in  the  view  of  that  army  which  had  conquered  the 
Persians,  he  shewed  his  own  personal  valour,  and  called  to  the  Mace- 
donians to  follow  him,  and  was  the  first  that  came  hand  to  hand  with 
the  enemy;  and,  killing  some  with  his  spear^^  others  with  his  swordj^ 
^nd  tumbling  down  many  with  the  boss  of  his  buckler,  he  thus  al- 
layed the  courage  of  his  adversaries. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  rams  battered  down  a  great  part  of  the  wall 
in  another  place.     A^d  now  the  Macedonians  entered  through  the 
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breach  on  one  side,  and  Alexander  with  his  party  passed  over  the 
wall  in  another,  so  that  the  city  was  now  taken;  yet  the  Tyrians 
raliaatly  exerted  themselves,  and,  encouraging  one  another,  guarded 
and  blocked  up  all  the  narrow  passes,  and  fought  it  out  to  the  last 
man,  insomuch  that  above  seven  thousand  were  ci^t  in  pieces  upoa 
the  place.  The  king  made  all  the  women  and  children  slaves,  and 
bung  up  all  the  young  men  that  were  left,  to  the  number  of  two 
thousand.  And  there  were  found  so  great  a  number  of  captives,  that^ 
though  the  greatest  part  of  the  inhabitants  were  transported  to  Car* 
thage,  yet  the  remainder  amounted  to  thirteen  thousand.  Into  suck 
great  miseries  fell  the  Tyrians,  after  they  had  endured  a  siege  of  seven 
months  with  more  obstinacy  than  prudence. 

Then  the  king  took  away  the  golden  chains  from  the  image  of 
Apollo,  and  caused  tb^t  god  to  be  called  Apollo  PhiU^andrus*^ 
When  he  had  offered  splendid  sacrifices  to  Hercules,  and  rewarded 
those  who  had  signalized  tlieir  valour,  he  honourably  buried  the  dead, 
and  ouule  oue  Ballouilnus  M^g  of  Tyre.  But  it  would  be  a  i\as^ 
justly  te  be  condemned  to  neglect  to  give  a  farther  account  of  thHl 
nan,  whose  advancement  and  wonderful  change  of  condition  was  so 
axtraordinary. 

After  Alexander  had  gained  the  city,  Strato,  the  former  prince,  by 
reason  of  his  faithfulness  to  Darias,  was  deprived  of  the  command; 
upon  which  the  king  gave  power  and  liberty  to  Hephsestion  to  bestow 
the  kioigdom  of  Tyre  upon  which  of  his  friends  he  pleased.  Hephses* 
tion  hereupon,  being  inclined  to  gratify  one  who  had  courteously  en*> 
tertained  him,  resolved  to  invest  him  with  the  (vincipality  of  Tyre; 
Iwt  he,  though  he  was  very  rich  and  honourable,  above  tlie  rest  di 
his  fellow- citizens,  yet  (because  he  was  not  of  the  lineage  of  the 
Jcings)  refused  it.  Then  Hephssstion  wished  him  to  name  some  one 
that  was  of  the  royal  blood;  he  thereupon  told  him  of  one  who  was 
a  very  prudent  and  good  man,  but  extremely  poor.  Hephsestkm 
hereupon  granted  the  principality  to  himy  and  the  officer  assigned  for 
that  purpose  was  sent  away  with  the  royal  robes,  and  found  him  in 
an  orchard,  in  rag^,  drawing  of  water  for  his  hire.  Having  informed 
him  of  the  change  and  alteration  in  his  condition,  he  clothed  him 
with  the  robe  and  other  ornaments  beconoing  his  state  and  dignity, 
^nd  then  introduced  him  into  the  forum,  and  there  declared  him 
king  of  Tyre.  Which  unexpected  and  wonderful  occurrence  was  very 
acceptable  to  the  people. 

Thus  he  qbtained  the  kingdom,  and  was  ever  after  a  most  faithful 
friend  to  Alexander,  and  an  example  to  all  who  are  unacquainted  with 
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Hbe  ssddeiqf  and  various  tarns  of  fortune  in  this  world.    Hating  now 
icbted  the  acts  of  Alexander,  we. shall  torn  to  afikirs  elsewhere. 

i  A  Europe,  Agis,  king  of  Lacedaemon,  having  enlisted  eight  thousand 
■lereenaries  who  escaped  from  the  battle  at  Issus,  began  some  new 
dbturbances  in  favour  of  Darius;  for,  having  received  from  him  a 
great  sum  of  money  and  a  fleet,  he  sailed  into  Crete,  and,  reducing 
wanj  towns  there,  he  forced  them  to  side  with  the  Persians.  Amyn- 
tm  Kkewise,  an  exile  of  Macedonia,  who  had  fled  to  Darius,  and  sided 
with  the  Persians  in  CiKcia,  escaping  with  fotxr  thousand  mercenaries 
ent  of  the  battle  of  Issus,  passed  over  to  Trrpolis,  in  Phoenicia,  before 
Akxandei's  arrival;  and  there  he  made  choice  only  of  so  many  of 
the  navy  as  would  transport  his  soldiers,  and  burnt  the  rest.  With 
these  be  sailed  to  Cyprus,  and  from  thence,  being  well  furnished  with 
soldiers  and  shipping,  he  passed  over  to  Pelusium,  and,  having  ea- 
iere(i  the  eity,  be  pretended  that  Darius  had  sent  him  to  be  their  ge- 
neral, because  the  late  governor  of  Egypt  was  killed  in  the  battle  in 
CHicia.  Thence  be  sailed  to  Memphis,  and  routed  the  inhabitant 
ia  a  field-figbt  near  to  the  city;  who  not  long  after  fell  upon  the 
soldiers^  straggling  out  of  the  town,  and  plundering  the  country,  as 
they  were  in  that  disorder,  carrying  away  what  they  could  get,  cut  off 
Amyntfls  and  every  man  with  him. 

Id  this  manner  Amyntas,  as  he  was  projecting  great  matters,  was 
suddenly  disappointed,  and  lost  his  life.  So  likewise  other  officers 
and  captains  of  the  army  that  survived  the  battle  of  Issus  still  adhered 
to  the  Persian  interest :  for  some  secured  convenient  cities  and  garrt-* 
aoDS  for  Darius,  and  others  procured  several  provinces  to  raise  soldiers 
for  Iiim,  and  provide  other  things  necessary,  as  the  present  exigency 
of  afikirs  required.  * 

In  the  mean  time,  the  general  senate  ot  Greece  made  a  decree  to 
send  fifteen  ambassadors  to  present  a  golden  crown  to  Alexander,  ia 
coDgratulatioaof  his  victory  at  Issus,  who  was  at  that  time  besieging 
Gaza,  a  garrison  of  the  Persians^  which  he  took  by  assault,  after  a 
two  months  i&iege. 


\  _ 
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CHAP.  V. 

jtlexander  makes  a  journey  to  tlie  temple  of  Jupiter  Amxnau 
He  is  presented  by  the  Cyreneans,  Tlie  description  qfiheplcacer 
about  tlie  temple.  The  wonderful  properties  of  the  fountam 
Solis.  The  building  of  Alexandria.  Mexander*s  answer  to 
Darius* s  amlmssadors.  Alexander  passes  over  the  river  Tigris 
with  great  hazard.  77ie  preparations  on  both  sides  for  battle^ 
The  Persians  routed  at  the  famous  battle  at  Arbela. 

ARISTOPHANES  was  now  chief  governor  of  Athens,  andSpinius 
Posthiunius  and  Titus  Vituri)is  were  invested  with  the  digi^itf  of 
consuls  at  Rome,  when  Alexatider,  after  the  taking  of  Gaza,  sent 
Amyntas  with  ten  sail  into  Macedonia,  with  orders  tx>  enlist  the 
stoutest  of  the  young  men  for  soldiers.  And,  in  the  mean  time,  he 
himself  marched  forward  with  tlie  whole  army  towards  Egypt,  and, 
coming  there,  all  the  cities  submitted  to  him  without  fighting. 
For,  because  the  Persians  had  wickedly  violated  their  holy  rites,  and 
domineered  imperiously  over  them,  they  most  willingly  received  the 
Macedonians* 

Having  settled  his  a£fairs  in  E^pt,  he  undertook  a  journey  to  the 
temple  of  Ammon,  to  consult  with  the  oracle  there.  When  he  was 
in  the  midst  of  his  journey,  he  was  met  by  the  ambassadors  of  Cy« 
rene,  presenting  him  with  a  crown  and  other  rich  gifts,  among  whidi 
were  three  hundred  war-horses,  and  five  of  the  best  chariots,  drawa 
by  four  horses  each.  These  he  accepted,  and  made  a  league  of  peace 
and  amity  with  them ;  and  then,  with  those  that  attended  him,  went 
forward  in  his  journey  to  the  temple.  When  they  came  to  the 
parched  and  dry  deserts,  (for  they  had  taken  water  along  with  them)^ 
they  passed  through  a  region  which  was  notliing  but  heaps  of 
sand.  After  the  fourth  day  their  water  was  spent,  so  that  they  were 
in  an  extremity  of  distress.  While  they  were  in  this  great  per- 
plexity, and  knew  not  what  to  resolve,  a  sudden  and  unexpected 
shower  of  rain  then  falling,  supplied  all  their  present  necessities; 
which  unexpected  preservation  they  imputed  to  the  kindness  and 
providence  of  the  gods. 

Having  furnished  themselves  out  of  a  valley  with  as  much  water 
as  was  sufficient  for  four  days,  in  that  time  they  passed  over  this 
dire  and  scorching  desert;  but,  in  regard  there  was  no  visible  path, 
by  reason  pf  tlie  great  heaps  of  sand,  those  who  led  the  way  told 
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tbe  king  that  there  were  crows,  whieii^  by  their  croaking  at  the  right 
land^  directed  them  the  way  to  the  temple;  which  the  king  taking 
as  a  happy  omen,  and  thereupon  concluding  that  his  coming  was 
grateful  and  acceptable  to  the  gods,  he  went  forward  on  his  journey 
iNrith  more  cheerfulness.  The  next  place  he  came  to  was  called  the 
Bitter  Pond:  having  travelled  thence  a  hundred  furlongs^  he  passed 
hj  the  cities  of  Ammon^  and  in  one  day^s  journey  more  came  to  the 
grove  of  the  god. 

The  scite  of  the  tetbple  is  surrounded  with  a  vast  dry  and  sandy 
iesert,  waste  and  untllled ;  but  the  grove  itself  b  fifty  furlongs  broadb- 
and as  many  long,  fiill  of  pleasant  fountains,  and  watered  with  run« 
ning  streams,  richly  planted  with  all  sorts  of  trees,  most  of'  them 
bearing  fruit. 

The  temperature  of  the  air  is  a  constant  spring.  And,  though  all 
Ae  places  rotmd  it  are  dry  and  scorching,  yet  to  all  that  live  there 
4ie  heavetis  afford  a  roost  healthful  climate.  It  is  reported  that  this 
femple  was  built  by  Danaus  the  Egyptian. 

Towards  the  east  and  west  part  of  thn  sacred  ground  the  Ethio- 
pians inhabit;  towards  the  north  the  Numidians,  a  people  of  Africa; 
and  towards  the  south  the  Nasamenes.    The  Ammoni>  the  inha-« 
Utants  of  the  sacred  grove,  live  in  villages.    In  the  middle  of  the 
grove  is  a  castle  fortified  with  a  trdble  wall:  within  the  first  stands 
the  palace  of  the  antient  kings ;   within  the  other  was  the  Gyne^ 
casum,  where  were  the  apartments  for  the  wives,  children,  and  kin-« 
dred  of  the  prince,  and  stood  as  a  common  fortress  and  guard  to  the 
whole  place;    and  lastly,  the  temple  itself,  and  the  sacred  laver^ 
wherein  they  washed  tiie  sacrifices.     Within  the  third,  were  the 
lodgings  of  the  archers  and  darters,  and  guard-louses  of  those  wha 
attend  as  guards  upon  the  prince  when  he  walks  abroad.     Not  fst 
from  the  castle,  out  of  the  walls^  stands  another  temple  of  Ammon^ 
shaded  round  with  many  fruit-trees;  next  to  which  is  a  fountain, 
called  Solis,  from  the  natural  effects  of  it :  for  the  water  differs  in  its 
temper,  according  to  the  several  hours  of  the  day.    For,  about  sun- 
rising  it  is  Inke-warm;   afterwards,  as  the  day  comes  on,  it  grows 
colder  and  colder  every  hour^  till  noon,  at  which  time  it  is  at  the 
coldest;  and  thenceforward,  till  evening,  the  cold  abates  by  degrees; 
and,  when  night  approaches,  it  waxes  hot  again,  and  increases  by 
little  and  little  till  midnight,  at  which  time  it  boils,  through  intense** 
ness  of  heat.     From  that  time  it  cools  by  degrees^  till  sun-risings 
and  then  is  luke-warm  again,  as  it  was  before. 

The  image  of  the  god  b  adorned  in  every  part  with  emeralds  and 
other  precious  stones,  and  delivers  his  oracles  in  a  singular  and  un-* 
usual  way:  for  he  b  carried  abouf  in  a  golden  ship  by  fourscora 
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priests,  who  make  to  that  place  whither  the  god  hy  a  nod  of  his  head 
directs  them. 

There  follows  a  great  multitude  of  matrons  and  young  virgins, 
singing  Paeans  all  the  way  as  they  go,  and  setting  forth  the  praises  of 
the  idol,  in  songs  composed  after  the  style  and  custom  of  their  own 
country. 

When  Alexander  was  introduced  by  the  priests  into  the  temple, 
and  saw  the  god,  one  of  the  old  prophets  addressed  himself  to  him, 
and  said-^^^  God  save  thee,  my  son,  and  this  title  take  along  with 
thee  from  the  god  himself.*'  To  whom  he  made  answer "  I  ac- 
cept it,  my  father,  and  if  you  will  make  me  lord  of  the  whole  world, 
your  son  I  will  ever  be  called."  Upon  which  tiie  priest  approached 
near  the  altar;  and  when  the  men,  (who  according  to  custom  lifted  up 
the  image),  at  the  uttering  of  some  words  as  signs  for  that  purpose, 

moved  forward,  the  priest  answered ^^  That  the  god  would  certainly 

bestow  upon  him  what  he  had  desired."     This  was  very  acceptable 
to  Alexander. 

But  then  he  further  said '^  I  entreat  thee,  O  God,  that  thou 

wouldst  let  mc  know  what  I  have  yet  to  inquire,  and  that  is,  whether 
I  have  executed  justice  upon  all  my  father's  murderers,  or  whether  any 

have  escaped?"    At  which  the  oracle  cried  out "  Express  thyself 

better,  for  no  mortal  can  kill  thy  father,  but  all  the  murderers  of 
Philip  have  suffered  just  punishment." 

He  added  further — ^^  That  his  wonderful  successes  and  prosperous 
achievements,  were  evidences  of  his  divine  birth:  for,  as  he  was 
never  yet  overcome  by  any,  so  he  should  be  ever  victorious  for  the 


time  to  come." 


Alexander,  being  greatly  pleased  with  these  answers,  after  he  had 
bestowed  many  rich  and  stately  gifts  upon  the  oracle,  returned  back 
on  his  way  for  Egypt,  where  he  intended  to  build  a  great  city.  In 
order  whereunto,  when  he  came  there,  he  directed  the  overseers  of 
tills  work  to  build  It  between  the  marshes  and  the  sea,  and  measured 
out  the  ground  himself,  and  marked  out  the  streets,  and  called  it 
Alexandria,  after  his  own  name.  It  had  a  very  commodious  situa- 
tion, being  near  to  the  haven  of  Pharos^'.  He  ordered  atid  con- 
trived the  streets  with  that  prudence  as  that  the  Etesian  winds, 
should,  by  their  comfortable  gales,  refresh  all  parts  of  the  city:  for 
these  so  cool  the  air  by  their  breezes  from  the  great  seat,  that  the 
inhabitants,  by  so  welcome  and  delightful  a  temperature  of  th9  heat^ 
are  very  healthy.     He  likewise  drew  a  large  and  wonderfully  strong 

*  Ad  island  near  £gypt«  now  joined  to  Alctandria  by  a  bridgr,  thoogh  forrncriy  m 
day*s  sail,  as  liouer  sa^s. 
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wall  round  the  city;  and,  inasmuch  as  If  lay  between  a  large  pond  on 
the  one  side,  and  the  sea  on  'the  other,  there  were  but  two  narrow 
ways  and  passes  by  land  to  it;  so  that  it  was  easily  defended  by  a 
small  guard.  The  city  was  in  form  Kke  unto  a  soldier's  coat,  one 
large  and  beautifully-built  street  running  almost  through  the  middle 
of  the  town,  in  length  from  gate  to  gate  forty  furlongs,  in  breadth  an 
hundred  feet,  adorned  with  most  stately  structures,  both  of  temples 
and  private  houses.  Alexander  likewise  built  a  large  and  stately 
palace,  of  most  admirable  workmanship;  and  not  only  Alexander, 
but  ail  the  succeeding  kings  of  E^gypt  from  tin>e  to  time,  to  our  pre- 
sent age,  have  enlarged  this  palace  with  most  costly  and  sumptuous 
buildings.  The  city  likewise  itself  has  been  enlarged  in  after  times  f 
^  that  by  many  it  is  reported  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  noble 
cities  in  the  world ;  for  beauty,  rich  revenues,  and  plentiful  provision  of 
all  things  for  the  comfortable  support  of  man's  life,  far  excelling  all 
others;  and  far  more  populous  than  any  other:  for,  when  I  was  in 

Egypt,  I  was  informed  by  them  that  kept^he  rolls  of  the  inhabitants 

That  there  were  above  three  hundred  thousand  freemen  who  inhabited 
there,  and  that  the  king  received  above  six  thousand  talents  out  of 
the  yearly  revenues  of  Egypt.  But,  when  the  king  had  appointed 
some  of  his  friends  to  oversee  and  take  care  of  the  building  of  Alex- 
andria, and  had  settled  all  the  affairs  of  Egypt,  he  returned  with  his 
army  into  Syria. 

As  soon  as  Darius  had  intelligence  of  his  coming,  he  got  all  his 
forces  together,  and  prepared  all  things  necessary  in  order  to  fight 
him :  for  he  ordered  the  swords  and  lances  to  be  made  much  longer, 
thinking  by  that  advantage  Alexander  gained  the  victory  iaCilicia. 
He  provided,  likewise,  two  hundred  hooked  chariots,  drawn  by  four 
horses  each,  so  contrived  as  to  strike  terror  into  the  hearts  of  his 
enemies :  fur  in  every  one  of  them,  on  both  sides  the  horses  which 
drew  the  chariots  by  iron  chains,  darts  of  three  spans  long  were  fixed 
in  the  yoaks,  with  their  points  full  in  the  faces  of  the  enemy.  Upon 
the  lower  parts  of  the  axle-trees  were  two  others  fastened  exactly  as 
those  before,  pointing  into  the  faces  of  the  enemy,  but  longer  and 
broader;  and  at  the  top  of  them  were  fixed  sharp  hooks*  Having 
completely  furnished  and  set  forth  his  army,  with  glittering  arms  and 
stout  commanders,  he  marched  from  Babylon  with  eight  hundred 
thousand  foot,  and  no  less  than  two  hundred  thousand  horse.  In  his 
march,  the  Tigris  was  on  his  right,  and  tlie  Euphrates  on  his  left  hand ; 
where  he  passed  through  a  very  rich  country,  abounding  in  forage 
for  bis  horse,  and  supplying  sufficient  provision  of  all  things  for  his 
soldiers. 

He  made  all  the  haste  he  could  to  reach  Nineveh,  there  to  figi^ 
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the  enemy,  because  it  was  a  large  and  champaign  country,  conveni- 
ent for  tlie  drawing  out  of  so  great  an  army,  Wlien  he  came  to  a 
village  called  Arbela,  he  there  eocamped,  and  every  day  drew  up  his 
army  in  battalia,  and  trained  and  exercised  them ;  for  he  was  much 
afraid  lest  among  so  many  nations^  differing  in  language  one  from 
another,  there  should  be  nothing  but  tumult  and  confusion  in  the 
heat  of  the  %ht«  He  had,  indeed,  but  lately  before  sent  ambassa- 
dors to  Alexander,  to  treat  upon  terms  of  peace,  and  had  offered  to 
Lim  all  the  countries  lying  within  the  river  Halys,  and  two  thousand 
talents  of  silver;  and  now  he  sent  others  to  him,  much  commending 
him  fcr  his  generous  and  honourable  usage  of  his  mother  and  tho 
rest  of  the  captives,  and  desired  to  make  peace  with  him,  and  offered 
aU  the  lands  lying  within  the  river  Euphrates,  with  three  thousand 
talents  of  silver,  and  one  of  his  daughters  in  marriage;  and  further 

promised ^That  if  he  would  be  content  to  be  his  son-in-law^  he 

should  be  joint  partner  with  him  in  the  kingdom. 

Alexander  imparted  all  these  proposals,  offered  to  him  by  Darius^ 
to  his  friends,  whom  he  called  together  for  that  purpose,  and  wished 
them  freely  to  deliver  their  opinions  in  this  matter.  When  none 
durst  speak  their  minds  in  a  business  of  such  great  importance.  Par* 

menio  stood  up,  and  said ^^  If  I  were  Alexander,  I  would  accept  of 

the  terms  offered,  and  make  peace."  To  whom  Alexander  replied.^ 
'*  And  if  I  were  Parmenio,  I  would  do  the  same."  And  so,  uttering 
several  other  words  manifesting  a  greatness  and  nobleness  of  mind^ 
he  rejected  the  conditions  offered  by  the  Persians;  and,  preferring 
honour  before  profit  or  other  advantage,  he  spoke  to  the  ambassadors 
in  this  manner.^^^  As  two  suns  in  the  heaven  would  disorder  the 
course  of  the  uoivene,  so  two  kings  reigning  together  upon  earth 
would  turn  all  into  tumult  and  confusion."  Therefore  he  com- 
manded them  to  tell  Darius ^That  if  he  affected  the  superiority,  then 

to  come  and  try  it  out  with  him  for  the  whole  empire  by  the  sword  | 
but,  if  he  preferred  wealth  and  ease  before  honour,  that  then  he 
should  submit  to  Alexander;  and  so  he  might  reign  over  others  as  a 
king,  but  yet  receive  his  kingdom  at  the  hands  of  Alexander^  as  a  fruit 
of  his  bounty* 

Having  said  this,  he  presently  after  broke  up  the  assembly,  and 
inarched  with  his  army  towards  the  enemy's  camp.  In  the  mean 
time  the  wife  of  Darius  died,  and  Alexander  buried  her  honourably 
according  to  her  quality.  When  Darius  received  Alexander's  answer^ 
he  was  out  of  all  hopes  of  putting  an  end  to  the  war  by  letters  and 
messages,  and  therefore  he  trained  his  soldiers  every  day,  thereby 
making  them  more  ready  and  willing  to  observe  all  words  of  commau4 
whenever  they  should  engage. 
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Id  the  mean  while  he  sent  Mazaeus,  one  of  his  faithful  friends^ 
with  a  battalion  of  stout  men  to  guard  the  passage  over  the  river 
Tigris,  and  secure  the  ford.  Others  he  commanded  to  burn  up  all 
the  country  through  which  the  enemy  was  to  pass ;  for  he  resolved 
to  make  use  of  the  river  as  a  defence  and  bulwark  against  the  enemy's 
approach. 

But  Mazaeus  observing  that  the  river  was  not  passable,  both  by 
reason  of  its  depth,  and  swiftness  of  its  stream,  waved  the  guarding 
of  it,  and  employed  himself  in  wasting  and  destroying  the  country; 
concluding  that  when  that  was  done,  the  enemy  could  not  pass  that 
way  through  want  of  provisions.  ^ 

Alexander,  when  he  came  to  the  river  Tigris,  (being  informed  by 
the  inhabitants  where  the  ford  lay),  passed  his  army  over,  but  with 
very  great  toil  and  extreme  hazard;  for  the  water  came  up  above 
their  breasts,  and  several  were  taken  off  their  feet,  and  hurried  away 
by  the  violence  of  the  stream ;  many  others,  likewise,  were  borne 
away,  and  perished  through  the  rapid  course  of  the  water,  involving 
itself  within  their  arms.  Alexander,  to  withstand  the  violence  of 
the  water,  ordered  his  men  to  stand  close  in  a  body  together,  like  a 
rampier  against  the  stream  :  by  this  means  they  got  safe  over;  and 
**  .  after  so  much  danger  and  difficulty,  he  permitted  them  to  refresli 
1^  themselves  for  oqe  day.    The  next  day  he  marched  in  battalia  against 

the  enemy,  and  at  length  encamped  near  to  them.  But  while  he 
revolved  in  his  mind  the  vast  number  of  the  Persian  army,  and  what 
great  difficulties  he  had  to  cepe  with,  and  that  now  all  lay  at  stake, 
he  spent  ail  that  night  in  anxious  thoughts  concerning  the  event. 
But  he  fell  intp  so  deep  a  sleep  about  the  morning  watch,  that  though 
the  sun  was  now  up,  yet  he  could  not  be  awaked.  His  friends  at  the 
first  were  very  glad  of  it,  as  judging  the  longer  he  rested  the  more 
lively  he  would  be,  and  so  more  able  to  bear  the  fatigues* of  the  day. 
'  But  time  drawing  far  on,  and  the  king  still  fast  asleep,  Parmenio,  the 
oldest  of  the  commanders,  gave  command  through  the  army  to  pre- 
pare for  an  engagement.  The  king  sleeping  still,  some  of  his  friends 
atept  in  to  him,  and  had  much  ado  to  awake  him.  While  all  won- 
dered at  a  thing  so  unusual,  and  expected  to  hear  the  cause  from 
bimself,  "  Now,"  says  Alexander,  "  I  am  free  from  all  fear  and  care 
concerning  Darius,  who  has  brought  his  whole  strength  together  into 
one  place ;  for  by  one  day's  battle  for  the  trial  of  all,  I  shall  be  quit 
and  discharged  of  all  my  hazards  and  toils  for  the  time  to  come. 
Upon  which,  without  any  delay,  he  made  a  speech  to  encourage  his 
officers  to  pluck  up  their  spirits,  and  with  courageous  hearts  to  en- 
counter all  the  dangers  that  were  before  them.  Upon  which  he 
marched  in  battalia  against  the  barbarians^  with  the  horse  in  front  of 
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his  army.  Tlie  right  wing  was  conimaiuled  by  Clitus,  surnamed 
Niger,  wherein  were  other  speeial  friends  under  the  command  of 
Pbilotas,  the  son  of  Parmenio,  supported  by  seven  other  regiments 
of  horse  under  the  same  commander.  After  tl)em  were  placed  the 
battalion  of  foot  called  Argyraspides*,  glittering  in  theiirarms,  (most 
excellent  soldiers),  led  by  Nicanor  the  son  of  Parmenio;  to  support 
them  he  placed  next  the  squadrons  of  EHmeaf,  whose  leader  was 
Cenus.  In  the  next  squadron  stood  the  Oresteans  and  Lyncestians^ 
whose  captain  was  Perdiccas ;  next  to  these  was  Meleager  witli  his 
squadron;  and  after  him  Polysperchon  commanded  the  Stympha- 
lians;  and  next  to  him  Philip  the  son  of  Balacrus  commanded  another 
squadron;  and  after  him  Craterus.  To  the  squadrons  of  horse 
before-mentioned  were  joined^  as  auxiliaries,  those  from  Peloponnesus 
and  Achaia,  together  with  the  Phthiots,  Malians,  Locrians,  and 
Phocians,  commanded  by  Erigyus  of  Mitylene.  After  these  were 
placed  the  Thessalians,  (for  valour  and  horsemanship  far  beyond  all 
the  rest),  whose  commauder  was  Philip.  Next  to  these  he  drew  tip 
tiie  archers  from  Crete,  and  the  mercenaries  from  Achaia. 

Both  wings  were  drawn  up  into  the  form  of  an  half  moon,  that 
the  Macedonians  might  not  be  hemmed  in  by  the  miiltitude  of  the 
Persians.  The  king  provided  against  the  hooked  chariots,  that  they 
Blight  not  break  in  upon  tbem,  by  this  contrivance:  he  commanded 
the  foot,  that  when  the  chariots  advanced  near  in  their  career,  they 
should  strike  with  their  javeliris  upon  their  shields  locked  one  into 
another,  that  the  horses,  frightened  with  the  noise,  might  start  back; 
but  that  if  they  still  pressed  forward,  in  order  to  force  their  way,  that 
then  they  should  open,  that  so  they  might  shun  them  without  any 
prejudice.  He  himself  took  upon  him  the  command  of  the  right  wing^ 
and  drawing  up  in  an  oblique  line^  resolved  to  venture  himself  wher- 
ever there  was  any  danger. 

Darius  drew  up  his  army  according  to  the  distinction  of  the  several 
nations,  and  advanced  against  the  enemy  in  that  wing  opposite  to 
Alexander.  And  now  both  armies  drew  near  one  to  another,  and  the 
trumpets  on  both  sides  gave  the  signal  for  battle,  and  the  soldiers 
made  at  one  another  with  a  great  shout,  and  forthwith  the  hooked 
chariots  rushing  forward  with  a  mighty  force,  greatly  amazed  and 
terrified  the  Macedonians.  For  Mazaeus,  the  general  of  the  horse^ 
charging  with  a  great  body  close  after  the  chariots,  caused  them  to 
be  more  terrible.  In  the  midst  of  the  action  a  mighty  crash  and 
dreadful  noise  was  made  on  a  sudden  by  the  fobt  soldiers  striking 
with  their  javelins  upon  their  bucklers,  as  the  king  had  commanded* 

*  Silver  sliieJdt.  t  £Iiuiea«  a  city  of  Maceditnia. 
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lipoQ  whicli  many  of  the  chariots  (through  the  fright  of  the  horses) 
were  turned  aside,  and  the  horses  being  altogether  ungovernable^ 
snade  away  back  again  into  the  Persian  army ;  most  of  the  rest  of  the 
chariots  breaking  in  among  the  foot,  by  opening  to  make  way,  were 
either  quite  destroyed  by  darts  and  arrows,  or  diverted.  Some  indeed 
forced  their  way  with  that  violence,  that  with  their  hooks  they  bore 
down  all  before  them,  and  many  perished  by  several  sorts  of  deadly 
wounds.  For  .^uch  was  the  force  and  violence,  together  with  the 
dierpness  of  the  hooked  scythes  contrived  for  destruction,  that  many 
had  their  arms  with  their  shields  in  their  hands  cut  off;  and  not  a 
lew  had  their  heads  so  suddenly  sheared  off,  that  they  tumbled  to  the 
ground,  with  their  eyes  open,  and  their  countenances  the  same  as 
when  they  were  alive.  Some  were  so  mortally  gashed^  and  cut 
through  their  sides,  that  they  forthwith  fell  down  dead. 

When  the  armies  came  closer  together,  and  all  their  darts  and 
trrows,  both  from  their  bows  and  slings,  and  those  cast  by  the  hand^ 
were  spent,  they  fell  to  it  hand  to  liand.    The  first  charge  was  by 
the  horse,  the  Macedonians  being  in  the  right  wing  oppasite  to  Da- 
rius^ who  commanded  the  left  of  the  Persians,  in  which  were  his 
kipdred  and  near  relations*    For  there  was  a  regiment  of  a  thousand 
iJne,  composed  only  of  such  as  were  in  the  greatest  reputation  and 
account  for  their  valour  and  special  love  to  the  king.    These  having 
him  a  spectator  of  their  valour,  readily  and  cheerfully  received  all  the 
darts  that  were  cast  at  the  king.    They  were  seconded  by  the  Mele- 
phorians,  who  were  numerous  and  stout  men,  and  with  them  w^re 
joined  the  Mardians  and  Cissians,  men  admired  for  their  courage, 
and  the  bulk  of  their  bodies.     Besides  these,  there  were  those  of  the 
king's  household,  and  some  of  the  stoutest  of  the  Indians.     All  these 
made  a  fierce  charge  with  a  great  shout  upon  the  Macedonians,  who 
were  put  very  hard  to  it  by  reason  of  their  multitude.    Mazseus, 
likewise,  in  the  right  wing,  with  a  brave  body  of  horse,  charged  with 
that  briskness  that  he  laid  many  at  his  feet  at  the  first  onset.     Then 
be  ordered  two  tiiousand  Cadusian  horse,  and  a  thousand  more  of  the 
Scythians,  to  take  a  compass  round  the  enemy  s  wings,  and  to  break 
in  upon  the  trenches  that  defended  their  carriages;  who  presently 
thereupon  put  in  execution   what  they  were  commanded.    Thus 
having  forced  into  the  Macedonian  camp,  some  of  the  prisoners 
caught  up  arms  and  joined  with  the  Scythians,  and  rifled  the  car- 
riages.   Upon  wl^cb,  through  the  suddenness  of  the  surprise,  a  great 
noise  and  clamour  arose  throughout  the  whole  camp.    Then  other 
prisoners  ran  in  to  the  barbarians.     But  Sisygambis,  the  mother  of 
Darius,  would  not  stir,  tliougli  she  was  moved  to  it,  but  with  a  kind 
of  affectionate  regard  to  her  condition,  continued  in  the  same  place, 
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not  trusting  to  the  uncertain  turns  of  fortune,  nor  judging  it  fit  and 
honourable  to  manifest  so  much  ingratitude  towards  Alexander. 
The  Scythians  having  at  length  rifled  most  of  the  carriages,  returned 
to  Maueus,  and  gave  him  an  account  of  the  happy  success.  With 
the  like  good  fortune  that  body  of  horse  with  Darius  put  the  Mace- 
donians (overpowered  with  numbers)  to  flight.  While  the  victmy 
seemed  thus  to  incline  to  the  Persians  by  this  second  saccess,  Alex«* 
ander  making  it  his  only  business  with  all  possible  speed  to  rally  hts 
broken  forces,  and  to  repair  his  losses,  charged  Darius  with  his  own 
brigade,  and  some  others  of  the  bravest  horse  in  the  army.  The 
Persian  king  received  the  enemy's  charge  with  great  resolution,  and 
fighting  mounted  upon  his  chariot,  despatched  many  with  darts  that 
issauhed  him ;  neither  were  they  few  that  defended  him.  And  wfaUe 
both  kings  were  eager  to  destroy  each  other,  Alexander,  in  throwing^ 
a  dart  at  Darius,  missed  him,  but  killed  his  chariot-driver.  Upon 
which  those  about  the  king  that  were  at  some  distance  set  up  a  great 
cry,  believing  that  the  king  was  killed;  and  forthwith  betook  them- 
selves to  flight,  and  then  the  next  to  them  followed.  Presently  ti^ 
troops  next  to  Darius  himself  gave  ground  by  degrees,  till  such  time 
as  he  was  left  naked  on  one  side;  and  then  he  himself  in  a  great 
consternation  made  away  with  all  speed.  The  Persians  being  thus 
dispersed,  the  horse  in  their  flight  raised  so  great  a  cloud  of  du£t^ 
that  Alexander  and  his  men,  who  pursued  close  after  the  enemy^ 
could  not  see  which  way  Darius  fled.  Nothing  was  heard  but  tlie 
groans  of  dying  men,  the  trampling  of  horses,  and  continual  noise 
and  lashing  of  whips.  In  the  mean  time  Mazsus  in  the  right 
wing  having  the  bravest  and  stoutest  horse  of  any  of  the  Per- 
sians, pressed  grievously  upon  those  troops  with  whom  he  was 
engaged.  So  that  though  Parmenio  with  the  Thessalian  horse,  atid 
others  joined  with  them,  were  greatly  distressed,  yet  he  bore  the 
brunt  for  some  time,  and  at  first  through  his  own  valour,  and  the 
bravery  of  the  Thessalian  horse,  worsted  the  Persians;  bu^t  the  horse 
with  Maz£eus,  by  their  number  bearing  down  the  other,  tUit  wing  of 
the  Macedonians  was  quite  routed,  so  that  a  great  slaughter  was  made^ 
and  there  was  now  no  standing  before  the  barbarians.  Parmenio 
therefore  sent  horsemen  after  Alexander  to  entreat  his  assistance  with 
all  speed,  who  hastened  to  execute  the  orders  and  command  given: 
but  when  they  heard  that  a  great  part  of  the  army  had  fled,  they  re-^ 
turned  without  going  farther.  However,  Parmetno  bestirring  him- 
self, and  rallying  his  troops  as  well  as  he  could,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  Thessalian  horse  hewed  down  many  of  his  enemies,  and  at 
length,   with   much  difliculty,   put   the  barbarians  to  flight,  who 
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were  in  amazement  and  consternation  at  hearing  that  Darius  had 
iled. 

^  Darius  in  the  mean  time  being  an  expert  general,  and  helped  by 
the  thick  cloud  of  dust,  took  not  his  course  strait  forward  like  the 
rest)  but  turned  a  different  way ;  and  so  being  not  discerned,  (by 
leason  of  the  dust  rising  so  high),  escaped  clear  away,  and  brought  all 
those  that  went  with  him  safe  into  the  towgs  and  villages  behind  the 
Macedonians. 

At  length  all  the  barbarians  taking  to  flight,  and  the  Macedonians 
killing  all  that  were  in  the  rear,  in  a  short  time  all  that  large  plain 
was  covered  over  with  dead  carcases*  J^here  were  killed  in*ihis 
battle,  of  the  barbarians,  horse  and  foot,  above  ninety  thousand^  of 
the  Macedonians,  five  hundred  only,  but  great  multitudes  wounded : 
amongst  whom  Hephsestion,  one  of  the  bravest  of  Alexsgsder's  com- 
manders, and  captain  of  his  guard,  was  shot  through  the  arm  with  a 
dart.  Perdiccas,  Cenus,  Menidas,  and  some  others  likewise  wer» 
wounded.    And  this  was  the  issue  of  the  battle  at  Arbela. 
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CHAP.  VI. 

ne  Grecians  conspire  to  revolt.  3femnon  rebels  in  Thrace^ 
Antipater  marches  against  him.  Hie  Lacedaemonians  raise  an 
army;  are  routed  by  Antipater^  and  Agis  their  king  killed* 

AMSTOPHON  was  at  that  time  lord  chancellor  of  Athens,  and 
Cneius  Domitius  and  Aulus  Cornelius  were  created  Roman  consuls, 
when  many  of  the  cities  of  Greece,  upon  the  news  of  the  victory  at 
Arbela,  began  to  bestir  themselves  to  defend  their  antient  liberties, 
whilst  t1i|iPersians  had  any  power  left  to  assist  them;  and  therefore 
fesolved  to  assist  Darius  with  money  to  raise  foreign  soldiers  from  all 
parts.  For  they  concluded  that  Alexander  durst  not  divide  his  army 
lest  he  should  disturb  them;  but  if  they  should  suffer  the  i^ersians  to 
be  destroyed,  they  were  not  able  of  themselves  to  defend  their 
liberties.  An^|p  insurrection  in  Thrace  encouraged  them  the  more 
to  revolt:  for  JI4mIQoi^  being  sent  general  into  Thrace,  having  both 
courage  and  force  sufiicient,  at  the  instigation  of  the  barbarians, 
xebelled,  and  with  a  great  army  now  appeared  in  open  war.  Upon 
whidi  Antipater  gathered  all  his  forces  together,  and  marched  through 
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Macedonia  into  Thrace,  against  Memnon.  Tilings  thus  falling  out, 
the  Lacedaemonians  judging  that  a  fair  opportunity  was  now  offered 
them  to  prepare  for  war,  solicited  the  Grecians  to  confederate  toge- 
ther for  their  remaining  liberties.  But  the  Athenians,  in  regard 
they  had  received  many  kindnesses  and  marks  of  honour  from  Alex- 
ander,-beyond  all  the  rest  of  the  cities,'  continue^  quiet  and  firm  in 
their  duty.  But  many  of  the  Peloponnesians,  and  some  others, 
entered  into  the  league,  and  enrolled  their  names  as  soldiers  for  the 
army;  so  that,  according  as  every  city  was  able,  they  sent  forth 
the  choicest  of  their  youth,  and  raised  an  army  of  twenty  thousand 
foot,  and  two  thousand  horse.  The  management  of  the  whole  war 
wu  left  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  were  resolved  to  lay  all  at  stake, 
and  made  Agis  general.  Antipater  hearing  of  the  defection  of  the 
Greeks,  composed  all  matters  relating  to  the  war  in  Thrace  as  well 
as  he  could,  and  marched  with  all  his  forces  into  Greece,  having  no 
less  than  forty  thousand  Greek  auxiliaries  as  confederates.  Here^- 
upon  a  ^reat  battle  was  fought,  wherein  Agis  (though  he  behaved 
himself  with  great  valour  and  resolution)  was  killed,  and  at  length 
the  lAcediemonians,  (iiaving  stood  to  it  stoutly  for  a  long  time), 
upon  their  confederates  giving  ground,  likewise  retreated  towards, 
Sparta.  There  fell  of  tlie  Lacedaemonians  and  their  confederates  jn 
this  battle,  above  five  tliousand  three  hundred:  of  those  with  Anti- 
pater three  thousand  five  hundred. 

Tliere  was  one  thing  very  remarkable  concerning  the  death  of 
Agis.  Having  fought  with  great  gallantry  and  resolution,  and  re- 
ceived many  wounds,  he  was  carried  oflT  by  the  soldiers  in  order  tor 
be  brought  back  to  his  own  country,  but  being  surrounded  by  the 
enemy,  and  finding  no  likelihood  to  escape,  be  charged  his  soldiers 
forthwith  to  be  gone,  and  preserve  themselves  for  the  future  service 
of  their  country.  He  himself  remained,  and  with  his  sword  in  his 
hand  fought  it  out  upon  his  knees,  and  killed  several  of  the  assailants ; 
till  at  length  being  shot  through  the  body  with  a  dart,  he  there  died, 
after  he  had  reigned  nine  years.  Thus  far  for  Europe  ;  we  i|^il  now 
xeturn  to  the  affairs  of  Asia. 
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CHAP.  VU. 

Alexander  comes  to  Babylon,  The  wealth  found  there.  Views 
his  troops  at  Sitacana.  The  riches  there.  Hience  goes  into 
the  country  cf  the  Uxians.  Marches  towards  Persepolis.  A 
company  ofmainued  Greeks  met  Alexander:  his  bounty  to  thenu 
He  takes  Persepolis:  gives  it  up  to  the  plunder  of  the  soldiers. 
The  riches  of  the  citadel  of  Persepolis.  Alexander's  feast  at 
Persepolis.  Persepolis  burnt  at  the  instigation  of  Thais.  Da- 
rius  murdered. 

DARIUS,  being  routed  at  Arbela,  fled  towards  the  higher  provinces, 
to  the  end  that  he  might,  by  the  distance  of  the  place,  both  recruit 
himself,  and  likewise  have  more  time  to  raise  a  new  army.  He 
come  first  to  Ecbatana,  where  he  stayed  for  some  time,  and  there  ' 
received  his  broken  troops  that  came  in  to  him,  and  armed  again 
luch  as  had  lost  their  arms.  He  sent  likewise  for  the  militia  odt 
ef  the  neighbouring  provinces,  and  despatched  messengers  to  the 
lord-lieutenants  and  commanders  in  Bactria  and  the  upper  prefec- 
tures, wishing  them  to  abide  firm  to  him  in  their  fkith  and  loyalty. 

In  the  mean  time,  Alexander  (after  he  had  buried  those  that  were 
killed  in  the  battle)  entered  Arbela,  where  he  found  abundance  of 
rich  furniture  of  the  king's,  and  vast  treasures  of  the  barbarians,  a- 
fnountlng  to  three  thousand  talents  of  silver.  But,  because  he 
judged  that  the  air  thereabouts  must  certainly  be  infected,  through 
the  smell  of  the  dead  bodies  that  lay  there,  he  presently  removed  his 
camp,  and  came  with  all  his  forces  to  Babylon,  where  he  was  cheer- 
fully received  by  the  inhabitants,  and  splendid  entertainment  afforded 
to  the  Macedonians.  And  there  his  army  was  refreshed  after  the 
many  toils  and  difiiculties  they  had  undergone.  And  thus,  in  the 
confluence  of  all  things  desirable,  and  free  and  noble  entertainment 
of  the  citizens,  he  continued  in  the  city  above  thirty  days.  Then  he 
made  Agatho  of  Pydna  governor  of  the  castle,  with  a  garrison  of 
seven  hundred  Macedonians.  To  Apollodorus  of  Amphipolis,  and 
Menctas  of  Pella,  he  gave  the  government  of  Bdbylon,  and  of  alL 
the  prefectures  as  far  as  to  Cilicia,  and  ordered  them  to  raise  what 
forces  they  could,  and  gave  them  a  thousand  talents  for  that  pur- 
pose. He  made  Mitlirenes,  who  betrayed  the  castle  of  Sardis,  lord- 
lieutenant  of  Armenia.  Of  the  money  that  he  found  in  Babylon,  he 
gave  to  every  horseman  «ix  .minas;  to  every  auxiliary,  five;  to  each 
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of  the  Macedonian  phalanx,  two;  and  to  every  foreign  mercenary, 
two  monilis  pay. 

The  kiog  removing  from  Babylon^  as  he  was  on  his  marcb^  there 
came  to  him  recruits,  from  Antipater,  five  hundred  Macedonian  horse, 
and  six  thoiiaand  foot;  six  hundred  Thracian  horse,  and  three  thou- 
sand five  hundred  Trallians :  from  Peloponnesus  four  thousand  foot, 
and  almost  a  tboosand  horse.  Among  these  were  sent  fifty  of  the 
sons  of  the  king's  s|iecial  friends  from  Macedonia,  designed  by  their 
fathers  to  be  of  the  king's  life-guards  Having  received  these,  he 
marched  forward,  and  came,  after  six  decampments,  into  the  pro- 
vince of  Sitacana.  And  here  he  stayed  several  days,  in  rc^d  the 
country  abounded  in  all  thjii^s  necessary  for  the  life  of  man,  and  be- 
cause he  had  a  mind  bis  soldiers  should  refresh  themselves  after  their 
tedioub  Ciiareh :  and  had  apurpose  likewise  to  take  a  more  exact  view 
and  account  of  his  troops,  and  to  ailarge  the  commands  and  govern- 
ments of  his  captains  and  commanders,  and  so  to  strengthen  his  army, 
both  by  the  number  of  soldiers,  and  valour  of  their  officers.  All 
which  he  iorth with  put  in  execution ;  and  making  choice  of  the  most 
deserving  with  the  utmost  care  possible,  he  advanced  many  from  very 
considerable  places  of  trust  and  authority  to  much  higher  prefer- 
ments, by  which  means  he  both  promoted  his  officers,  and  gained 
their  hearts  and  affections  at  the  same  time.  He  took  care  also  for 
the  better  government  of  the  common  soldiers,  and  by  many  new  iu- 
reutions  put  every  thing  into  a  better  order  and  posture  than  they 
were  before.  To  conclude,  when  he  had  so  managed  every  thing  as 
that  he  bad  gained  the  love  of  the  whole  army,  and  made  them  in 
all  points  observant  to  his  commands,  and  was  assured  for  valour 
they  would  give  place  to  none,  he  marched  forward,  in  order  to  finish 
by  fighting  what  further  remained.  When  he  came  to  the  province 
of  Susiana,  he  presently  without  any  difficulty  gained  possession  of 
Snsa,  the  royal  city,  the  most  beautiful  palace  in  the  universe,  which 
was  voluntarily  surrendered  to  him  by  Abulites  the  lord-lieutenant 

of  the  province.    But  some  writers  have  said ^That  this  was  done 

by  order  of  Darius  himself,  to  them  that  otherwise  would  have 
been  both  loyal  and  faithful  to  his  interest;  and  that  this  was  done 
by  ti^e  Persian  king  for  this  end,  tliat  Alexander,  being  taken  up  with 
matters  of  such  great  moment,  as  taking  possession  of  famous  and 
noble  cities,  and  loading  himself  with  vast  treasures,  Darius  might 
gain  more  time  for  the  raising  of  fresh  forces  for  the  carrying  on  of 
the  war. 

Alexander  therefore  having  possessed  himself  of  the  city  and  the 
king's  treasures,  found  there  above  forty  thousand  talents  of  uncoined 
gold  and  silver.    The  kings  had  preserved  this  tieasure  untouched 
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for  many  ages,  that  it  might  be  ready  to  resort  to  in  case  of  some 
sudden  and  unexpected  turn  of  fortune.  Besides  this,  there  was  lilce- 
i^rise  nine  thousand  talents  in  coined  money  called  darics.  While 
Alexander  was  taking  an  account  of  this  wealthy  there  happeped 
aoinething  that  was  very  remarkable*  The  throne  whereon  he  sat 
being  too  high  for  him^  so  that  his  feet  could  not  touch  the  foot- 
stool, one  of  the  king's  boys  observing  it,  brought  Darius's  table  and 
placed  it  under  his  feet,  with  which  the  king  was  very  well  pleased,  and 
commended  his  care.  But  one  of  .the  eunuchs  standing  at  the  side 
of  the  throne,  much  concerned  and  grieved  at  such  a  change  of  for- 
tune, burst  out  into  tears :  which  Alexander  perceiving—.^'  What  ill 
dostthousee  (sayshe)  that  thou  weepestso?*'  To  whomheanswered_ 
'<  I  was  once  Darius's  servant,  now  I  am  yours;  but  because  I  cannot 
but  love  my  natural  lord  and  master,  I  am  notable,  without  extreme 
sorrow,  to  see  that  table  put  to  so  base  and  mean  a  use,  which  by  him 
was  so  lately  graced  and  honoured."  The  king,  upon  this  answer, 
reflecting  upon  the  strange  change  of  the  Persian  monarchy,  began 
to  consider  that  he  had  acted  the  part  of  a  proud  and  insulting  enemy, 
not  becoming  that  humanity  and  clemency  which  ought  to  be  shewn 
towards  captives;  and  therefore  he  commanded  him  who  placed  the 
table  there,  to  take  it  away :  but  Philotas  standing  near  to  him  said.... 
It  b  not  pride  nor  insolence,  O  king!  being  done  without  your  com- 
mand; but  it  falls  out  to  be  so  through  the  providence  and  pleasure 
of  some  good  genius.  Upon  which  the  king  ordered  the  table  to 
remain  where  it  was,  looking  upon  it  as  some  happy  omen. 

After  this,  he  ordered  some  masters  to  attend  upon  Darius's  mo- 
ther, his  daughters,  and  son,  to  instruct  them  in  the  Greek  tonfgue, 
and  left  them  at  Susa.  >  And  he  himself  marched  away  with  the  whole 
army,  and  after  four  decampments  came  to  the  river  Tigris,  which 
rising  out  of  the  Uxian  mountains,  runs  first  through  a  rough  and 
craggy  country,  full  of  large  and  wide  channels,  for  the  space  of  a 
thousand  furlongs;  thence  it  passes  through  a  champaign  country 
with  a  more  gentle  current,  and  having  made  its  way  for  the  space 
of  six  hundred  furlongs,  it  empties  itself  into  the  Persian  sea. 

Alexander  having  passed  the  river,  marched  towards  the  most  fruit- 
ful country  of  the  Uxians :  for  being  watered  in  every  part,  it  plenti-^ 
fully  produces  fruits  of  all  sorts  and  kinds;  of  which,  being  in  their 
proper  season  dried  in  the  time  of  Autumn,  they  make  all  sorts  of 
sweetmeats,  sauces,  and  other  compositions,  both  for  necessary  use 
and  pleasure,  and  the  merchants  convey  them  down  the  river  Tigris 
to  Babylon.  He  found  all  the  passes  strongly  guarded  by  Madetes, 
who  was  nearly  related  in  kindred  to  Darius,  and  had  with  him  a  strong 
and  well  disciplined  army.  While  Alexander  was  viewingthe  strength 
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of  the  places,  and  could  find  out  no  passage  through  those  steep 
Tocks^  an  inhabitant  of  the  country,  who  was  well  acquainted  with 
those  ways,  promised  Alexander  that  he  would  lead  his  soldiers 
throogfa  such  a  strait  and  difficalt  pathway,  as  that  they  should  stand 
at  length  over  the  heads  of  their  enemies :  hereupon  the  king  ordered 
a  small  party  to  go  along  with  him.    He  himself  in  the  mean  tine 
used  his  utmost  endeavour  to  force  his  way,  and  for  that  purpose  set 
upon  the  guards,  and  while  they  were  hotly  engaged,  (fresh  men  still 
supplying  the  room  of  them  that  were  weary),  and  the  barbarians 
dism^ered,  and  running  here  and  there  in  the  engagement,  on  a  sud* 
den  the  soldiers  that  were  sent  away  appeared  over  the  heads  of  tbe 
guards  that  kept  the  passages;  upon  which  they  were  so  amazed, 
tiiat  they  forthwith  fled,  and  so  the  king  gained  the  pass;  and  pre- 
sently all  the  cities  throughout  all  Uxiana  were  brought  into  sub* 
jection.    Thence  he  decamped  and  marched  towards  Persia,  and  the 
fifth  day  came  toa  place  called  the  Susian  Kecks,  which  were  before 
possessed  by   Ariobarzanes,  with  five-and-twenty  thousand   foot, 
and  three  hundred  horse.    The  king  concluding  that  he  must  gain 
the  pass  by  force,  led  his  troops  through  some  of  the  strait  and  craggy 
places  without  any  resistance,  the  barbarians  never  ofiering  to  disturb 
him  till  he  came  to  the  mid-way,  when  they  bestirred  themselves, 
and  threw  down  great  numbers  of  massy  stones  upon  the  heads  of 
the  Macedonians,  and  destroyed  multitudes  of  them.    Many  cast 
their  darts  from  the  rocks  above  upon  them,  which  failed  not  to  do 
execution,  falling  among  such  a  throng  of  men  together:  others  with 
hand-stones  repulsed  the  Macedonians  that  were  forcing  to  break  In 
upon  them;  so  that  by  reason  of  the  difnculty  of  the  places,  the  bar- 
barians so  far  prevailed,  as  to  kill  multitudes,  and  wound  as  many. 
Alexander  not  being  able  to  prevent  this  miserable- slaughter,  and 
perceiving  that  not  one  of  the  enemy  fell,  or  was  so  much  as  hurt,  and 
that  many  of  bis  own  men  were  slain,  and  almost  all  that  led  the  van 
were  wounded,  he  sounded  a  retreat^  and  marched  back  three  hun- 
dred furlongs,  and  then  encamped.    Then  he  inquired  of  the  inha- 
bitants, whether  there  was  any  other  way  to  pass,  who  all  answered.^ 
That  there  was  none,  but  that  he  must  go  round  many  days  journey. 
But  the  king  looking  upon  it  as  a  dishonourable  thing  to  le^ve  the 
bodies  of  them  that  were  slain  unburied;  and  as  disgraceful,  and  even 
owning  himself  to  be  conquered,  by  treating  for  liberty  to  bury  the 
dead,  he  commanded  the  captives,  as  many  as  were  there  at  hand, 
to  be  brought  to  him.    Among  these,  there  was  one  that  understood 
both  the  Persian  and  Greek  tongue,  who  declared,  that  he  was  a  Ly  cian, 
and  some  time  ago  made  a  prisoner  of  war  by  the  Persians,  and  that 
for  several  years  last  past  he  had  exercised  the  calling  of  a  shepherd 
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IB  those  oMHiDtaioSk  and  by  that  means  had  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
cMBtry)  and  told  the  king,  that  be  coold  lead  the  army  through  the 
woodsj  and  bring  them  directly  upon  the  backs  of  them  that  guarded 
iIm  passes:  hearing  thisy  the  king  promised  the  man  a  large  reward^ 
wbe  thereupon  so  conducted  him,  that  in  the  night,  with  gieat  h* 
bour  and  toil,  he  got  to  the  top  of  the  mountains,  for  he  marched 
through  abundance  of  snow,  and  passed  through  a  country  full  of 
iieep  rocks,  deep  gulfs,  and  many  Tallies.  Having  marched  through 
thii  tract,  as  soon  as  he  came  in  sight  of  the  guards,  he  presently  kill* 
ed  the  first,  and  took  those  prisoners  that  were  placed  in  the  next 
pass*  Tlie  third  guard  presently  fled,  and  so  he  gained  all  into  hi^ 
own  power,  and  cut  off  the  greatest  part  of  Ariobarzanes^s  army,i 
Tbenco  he  marched  towards  Persepolis,  and  in  his  way  received 
If ttcfs  from  Teridates  governor  of  the  city,  whereby  he  signified  ta 
kim-^That  if  he  hastened  away,  and  prevented  those  tliat  were 
eoming  to  relieve  Persepolis,  he  would  deliver  the  city  into  his 
lands.  Upon  which  he  made  a  swift  march,  and  passed  hb  army 
over  the  river  Araxes,  by  a  bridge  then  laid  for  that  purpose*  As  the 
ling  was  on  his  march,  a  most  sad  spectacle  presented  itself,  which 
stirred  up  just  hatred  against  the  author,  pity  and  compassion  for  the 
irreparable  loss  of  those  that  suffered;  and  grief  and  sorrow  in  all  the 
beholders.  For  there  met  him  certain  Greeks,  whom  tlie  forager 
kings  of  Persia  had  m<adc  captives  and  slaves,  and  fell  down  at  his 
feet;  they  were  near  eight  hundred,  most  of  them  old  men,  and  all 
maimed,  some  having  their  hands,  others  their  feet,  some  their  ears, 
and  others  their  noses  cut  off.  If  any  were  expert  in  any  art,  and 
had  made  a  considerable  progress  therein,  all  his  outward  members 
were  cut  off,  but  such  only  as  were  necessary  for  the  management  of 
bis  art.  So  that  all  who  beheld  their  venerable  old  age,  and  the  sad 
n^angling  of  their  bodies,  greatly  pitied  the  miserable  condition  of 
these  poor  creatures :  especially,  Alexander  so  pitied  their  sad  condi- 
tion, that  he  conld  not  refrain  from  weeping.  These  all  with  one 
voice  cried  out,  and  entreated  him,  that  he  would  succour  and  re- 
lieve them  in  these  their  calamities.  Upon  which  the  king  called 
the  chiefest  of  them  to  him,  and  told  them,  that  he  would  take  spe- 
cial care  of  them,  and  promised  he  would  see  them  sent  honourably 
to  their  own  country,  as  became  the  dignity  of  his  person.  Upoo 
which  they  consulted  together,  and  at  length  concluded  ..That  it 
was  better  for  them  to  remain  where  they  were,  than  to  return  into 
their  own  country :  for,  when  they  were  returned,  they  would  be 
scattered  here  and  there,  and  all  the  days  of  their  lives  be  mocked 
and  despised  on  account  of  their  sad  misfortunes.  But  if  they 
continued  together  as  fellows  in  their  misery,  the  calamity  of  their 
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fellow-suiFerers  would  be  an  allay,  and  some  comfort  to  every  one  of 
them  in  their  own  adversities.  Upon  this,  they  made  a  second  ad« 
^h«ss  to  the  fcio^,  and  declared  to  him  what  they  had  resolved  upon^ 
and  desired  he  would  aiibrd  such  relief  to  them  as  was  most  agneiMe 
to  fl^ir  present  eircumstances.  The  king  consented  to  what  tbey 
bad  determined,  and  ordered  to  each  of  them  three  thousand  divch^ 
mas*^  6ve  suits  of  raiment  to  every  man,  and  as  many  to  each  w#* 
nan;  and  to  every  one  of  them  two  yoke  of  oxen,  fifty  sheep,  and  m 
aany  mecfimnast  of  wheat  And  commanded  they  should  be  fipet 
fipom  all  taxes  and  tribute,  and  gave  strict  ehaige  to  the  officers  eoH 
flayed,  that  fione  should  offer  them  any  injury.  And  thus  Alestfu 
4nr,  MXHwding  to  his  natural  goodness  and  innate  liberal  geoeforify, 
comfarled  these  poor  miserable  people.  He  then  called  the  Maeed^ 
taaos  iegeCher,  and  told  them — ^That  Persepolis,  the  metropolis  «f 
tlie  kingdom  of  Persia,  of  all  the  cities  of  Asia  had  done  moat  mis* 
chief  to  the  Grecians,  and  therefore  he  gave  it  up  to  tlie  plunder  and 
apoil  of  the  soldiers,  except  the  king's  palace*  This  was  the  richest 
city  of  any  under  the  sun,  and  for  aumy  ages  all  the  private  hoiiscf 
were  full  of  all  sorts  of  wealth,  and  whatever  was  desir]d>te« 

The  Maeedooians  therefore  forcing  into  the  city,  put  all  the  mca 
to  the  sword,  and  rifled  and  carried  away  every  man's  goods  «id  ea*- 
tate,  amongst  which  vms  abundance  of  rtdi  and  costly  furnitace  and 
ornaments  of  all  sorts.  In  tli'is  place  was  hurried  away  here  aod 
there  vast  quantities  of  silver,  and  no  less  of  gold,  great  Mimbeie  of 
rich  garments,  some  cf  purple,  others  embroidered  with  gold,  wXL 
which  became  a  plentiful  prey  to  the  ravenous  soldlera:  and  Cfauscha 
great  seat-royal  of  the  Persians,  once  famous  all  the  world  over,  wa« 
now  exposed  to  scorn  and  contempt,  and  rifled  from  top  to  bottom* 
For  though  every  place  was  full  of  rich  spoil,  yet  the  covetoasncas 
of  the  Macedonian^  was  insatiable,  still  thirsting  after  more.  And 
they  were  so  eager  in  plundering,  that  they  fought  one  with  another 
with  drawn  swords,  and  many  who  were  conceived  to  have  got  a  greater 
share  than  tlie  rest,  were  killed  in  the  quarrel.  Some  things  that 
were  of  extraordinary  value  they  divided  with  their  swords,  And  each 
took  a  share;  others  in  rage  cut  off  the  hands  of  such  as  laid  hold  of 
a  thing  that  was  in  dispute.  They  first  ravished  the  women  as  they 
were  in  their  jewels  and  rich  attire,  and  then  sold  them  for  slaves. 
So  that  by  how  much  Persepolis  excelled  all  the  otlier  cities  in  glory 
and  worldly  felicity,  by  so  much  more  was  the  measure  of  their  misery 
and  calamity.  Then  Alexander  seized  upon  all  the  treasures  in  the 
citadel,  which  was  a  vast  quantity  of  gold  aUd  silver  of  the  public  re- 

*  N^car  one  hundred  pounds. 
i  Ererv  msdimna,  by  sojue  vvriters,  contaitu  «ighteea  gallons;  fifty  bushels. 
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ipenaes  that  bad  been  there  collected  and  laid  op,  from  the  time  of 
Cyrus  the  first  king  of  Persia  to  that  day.  For  there  was  there  found 
a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  talents^  reckoning  the  gold  after  the 
nite  of  the  silver. 

Fkrt  of  this  treasure  he  took  for  the  use  of  the  war,  and  ordered 
another  part  of  it  to  be  treasured  up  at  Susa.  To  this  purpose,  he 
orderejd  that  a  multitude  of  mules  both  for  draught  and  carriage,  and 
three  thousand  cameb  with  pack-saddles,  should  be  brought  out  of 
Babylon,  Mesopotainia>  snd  Susa ;  and  with  these  he  conveyed  all  the 
ticasure  to  the  several  places  he  had  appointed.  For  because  he  ex- 
ticmely  hated  the  inhabitants,  he  was  resolved  not  to  trust  them  with 
any  tiling,  but  utterly  to  ruin  and  destroy  Persepolis ;  of  whose  palace, 
in  regard  of  its  stately  structure,  we  conceive  it  will  not  be  imperti- 
nent if  we  say  something.  This  stately  £tbric,  or  citadel,  was  sur- 
founded  with  a  treble  wall :  the  first  was  sixteen  cubits  high,  adorned 
with  many  sumptuous  buildings  and  aspuring  turrets.  The  second 
was  like  to  the  first,  but  as  high  again  as  the  other.  The  third  was 
drawn  like  a  quadrant,  foursquare,  nxty  cubits  high,  all  of  the  luurdest 
marble,  and  so  cemented,  as  to  continue  for  ever.  On  the  four  sides 
are  brazen  gates,  near  to  which  are  gallowses*  of  brass  twenty  cubits 
high;  these  raised  to  terrify  the  beholders,  and  the  other  for  the  better 
strengthening  and  fortifying  of  the  place.  On  the  east  side  of  the 
dtadel,  about  four  hundred  feet  distant,  stood  a  mount  called  the 
Boyal  Mount,  for  here  are  all  the  sephulchres  of  the  kings,  many  ap- 
partments  and  little  celk  being  cut  into  ihe  midst  of  the  rock;  into 
which  cells  there  is  made  no  direct  passage,  but  the  coffins  with  the 
dead  bodies  are  by  instruments  hoisted  up,  and  so  let  down  into  these 
Taults.  In  this  citadel  were  many  stately  lodgings,  both  for  the  king 
and  his  soldiers,  of  excellent  workmanship,  and  treasury  chambers 
most  commodiously  contrived  for  the  laying  up  of  nooney. 

Here  Alexander  made  a  sumptuous  feast  for  the  entertainment  of 
his  friends  in  commemoration  of  his  victory,  and  offered  magnificent 
sacrifices  to  the  gods.  At  this  feast  were  entertained  whores,  who 
prostituted  their  bodies  for  hire,  where  the  cops  went  so  high,  and 
the  reins  so  let  loose  to  drunkenness  and  debauchery,  that  many  were 
both  drunk  and  mad.    Among  the  rest,  at  tiiat  time  there  was  a 

courtezan  called  Thais,  an  Athenian,  that  said Alexander  would 

perform  the  most  glorious  act  of  any  he  ever  did,  if  while  he  was  feast- 
ing with  them,  he  would  burn  the  pabce,  and  so  the  glory  and  renowji 
of  Persia  might  be  said  to  be  brought  to  nothing  in  a  moment  by  the 
hands  of  women.  This  spreading  abroad,  and  coming  to  the  ears  of 
the  young  men,  (who  commonly  make  little  use  of  reason  when  drink  iftS 

*  Or  erotiefl  of  bnn. 
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in  their  beads),  presently  one  cries  out — ^'  Come  on^  bring  us  fire- 
bnods,"  and  so  incites  the  rest  to  fire  tlie  citadel,  to  rereoge  tbe  im- 
piety the  Persians  liad  commited,  in  deatroying  the  tonples  of  the 
Grecians.  At  this,  others  with  joy  set  up  a  shont,  but  said — That 
so  brave  an  exploit  belonged  only  to  Alexander  to  perform. 

The  king,  stirred  up  at  these  words,  eosbnieed  the  motion ;  upon 
which,  as  many  as  were  present  left  their  cups  and  leaped  upon  the 
table,  and  said^^That  they  would  now  celebrate  a  Tictorious  festival 
to  Bacchus.  Hereupon,  multitudes  of  fire-brands  were  presently 
got  together,  and  all  the  women  that  played  on  musical  instruments^ 
which  were  at  the  £east,  werecalled  for,  and  then  the  king,  with  songs, 
pipes,  and  flutes,  bravely  led  the  way  to  this  nohle  expedition,  con- 
trived and  managed  by  this  whore,  Thais,  who  next  after  the  king, 
threw  the  first  fire-brand  into  the  palace.  This  precedent  was  pre- 
aently  followed  by  the  rest,  so  that  in  a  very  short  time,  the  whole 
fabric,  by  the  violence  of  the  fire,  was  consuoMd  to  ashes. 

It  is  very  observable,  and  not  without  just  admiration,  that  the 
sacrilege  and  impiety  of  Xerxes,  king  of  Persia,  (exercised  in  his  des- 
troying the  citadel  of  Athens)^  should  so  many  years  after  be  revenged 
iu  the  same  kind,  by  one  courtezan  only  of  that  city  that  was  so  in- 
jured. « 

After  these  things  thus  done,  Alexander  marches  against  the  rest 
of  the  Persian  cities,  and  having  taken  in  some  by  force,  and  others 
surrendered  upon  the  fame  and  report  of  his  lenity  and  moderatioo, 
lie  made  after  Darius,  who  had  begun  to  raise  forces  out  of  Bactria, 
and  other  provinces ;  bat  being  prevented  by  the  march  of  the  enemy, 
be  made  away  with  all  speed  out  of  Bactria  with  thirty  thousand  Per- 
maos  and  mercenary  Greeks,  and  in  his  return  was  treacherously 
murdered  by  Bessus,  the  lord-lieutenant  of  Bactria.  He  was  scarce 
dead,  when  Alexander  with  a  party  of  light  horse,  came  up  to  tbe 
place  where  he  lay,  and  there  finding  him,  caused  him  to  be  honour- 
ably interred. 

But  some  do  report,  that  Alexander  finding  him  yet  alive,  Darius 
complained  of  his  sad  misfortune,  and  desired  him  that  lie  would  see 
his  death  revenged,  which  Alexander  faithfully  promised.  He  forth- 
with indeed  pursued  Bessus,  but  he  being  a  long  way  before  him, 
escaped  into  Bactria,  so  that,  considering  it  impossible  to  overtake 
him,  he  marched  back.  This  was  the  state  of  affairs  in  Asia, 
'^n  Ea&rope,  the  Lacedsmonians  being  routed  in  a  great  battle  by 
Antipater,  were  forced  to  send  ambassadors  to  him ;  who  put  them 
off  till  the  meeting  of  the  general  assembly  of  Greece,  which  after- 
wards met  at  Corinth;  where,  after  many  things  were  bandied  and 
disputed  on  both  sides,  the  matter  was  at  length  left  to  the  deciskia 
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of  Alexander.  Hereupon,  Antipater  received  the  chiefest  of  the  no- 
bility of  Sparta  at  hostages;  and  the  Lacedaemonians  sent  ambassa- 
dors into  Asia^  to  beg  pardon  for  their  late  revolt. 


■■i 


CHAP,  vni- 

Bessus  stirs  up  the  Baetriansn  Alexander  discharges  the  Greek 
muxiUariesurith  rewards.  The  river  Stiboeies,  He  enters  Hyr^ 
eama;  its  riehnesa.  Enters  the  Mardian  country*  Loses  his 
broM  horse;  which  is  restored.  Thalesfris  the  Amazonian  queen 
meets  him.  He  falls  into  the  effemifuuy  of  the  Persians.  Enters 
Drcmgina.  A  plot  against  Alexander.  PMlotas  and  others 
put  to  death.  Marches  against  the  Arimaspi.  Subdues  Ara* 
ehosia. 

WHEN  tbb  year  ended,  Cephisophon  executed  the  office  of  chief 
magistrate  at  Athens,  and  Caius  Valerius,  and  Marcus  Claudius,  were 
created  Roman  consuls.  At  tliat  time,  Bessus,  with  Nabananesand 
Barzaentes,  and  many  others,  after  the  death  of  Darius,  having  es- 
caped the  hands  of  Alexander,  canne  intoBactria.  And  in  regard  he 
was  appointed  lord-lieutenant  of  that  country  by  Darius,  and  upon 
that  account  was  well  known  by  the  inhabitants,  he  persuaded  the 
people  to  stand  up  for  their  liberty,  and  told  them ^That  the  situa- 
tion and  condition  of  their  country  was  such,  being  full  of  difficult 
passes,  and  very  populous,  that  they  had  an  extraordinary  advantage 
to  succeed  in  the  attempt,  and  promised  that  he  Iiimself  would  take 
upon  him  the  whole  nfianagement  of  the  war. 

Hereupon  he  so  far  prevailed,  that  he  got  a  considerable  number 
to  join  liim,  and  to  own  him  for  king.  Then  he  inlisted  men,  pre- 
pared arms,  and  procured  whatever  was  necetoary  for  the  present 
state  of  his  affiiirs. 

In  the  mean  time,  Alexander  perceiving  that  the  Macedonians  had 
a  design  to  end  the  war  with  the  death  of  Darius,  and  to  return  to 
their  own  country,  he  called  them  together;  and  so  courted  them  by 
an  oration  fitted  for  that  purpose,  that  he  prevailed  with  them  readily 
to  go  on  with  the  expeditions  that  then  yet  remained.  Then  he  called 
together  all  the  Greek  auxilairies,and  having  highly  commended  them 
for  their  valour,  bestowed  upon  every  horseman  as  a  reward  a  talent^ 
and  every  foot  soldier  ten  mioas,  and  discharged  tliem  from  furthM 
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service  in  the  army.  And  over  and  besides,  he  paid  to  every  one  of 
them  what  was  due  to  them  for  their  common  pay,  and  gave  them 
likewise  sufficient  provisioa  to  carry  them  into  their  own  coootiy; 
and  to  every  one  that  was  willing  still  to  continue  in  the  army,  he 
gave  three  talents.  He  gave  indeed  largeVewards  to  the  soldiers,  be- 
ing naturally  of  a  generous  disposition;  and  besides,  in  pursuingDa- 
rius  he  had  possessed  himself  of  a  vast  treasure:  for  he  had  received 
eight  thousand  talents  out  of  the  treasures ;  and  besides  what  he  gave 
to  the  soldiers,  he  raised  thirteen  thousand  talents  by  the  sale  of  the 
cups,  flagons,  and  furniture.  And  it  was  believed,  that  what  was 
stolen  and  taken  away  by  force  was  much  more. 

Having  done  this,  he  marched  with  his  army  towards  Hyrcaoia, 
and  the  third  day  came  near  the  city  Hecatompylos*,  and  there  en- 
camped. Here  he  contiuued  some  dajrs  to  refresh  his  army,  because 
the  country  was  exceeding  rich,  and  abounded  with  every  thing  for 
man's  use.  Thence  he  moved  forward  a  hundred  and  fifty  furlongs, 
and  encamped  near  a  very  high  rock,  at  the  foot  of  which  b  a  cave 
not  unbecon^ing  the  gods;  from  whence,  (as  the  spring*head),  issues 
the  great  river  Stiboetes.  Thence  it  runs  with  a  fierce  and  violent 
stream  for  the  space  of  three  furlongs,  till  it  dashes  itself  upon  a 
great  rock,  in  shape  like  a  woman's  pap,  under  which  is  a  vast 
gulf,  or  opening  of  the  earth«  into  which,  being  now  divided  into 
two  channels,  it  falls  down  with  a  mighty  noise,  turned  all  into  froth 
and  spume,  and  there  runs  under  ground  three  hundred  furlongsf; 
and  then  appears  again,  as  if  that  were  its  spring-head.  Having  en* 
tered  Hyrcania  with  his  army,  he  gained  all  the  towns  and  cities  as  far 
as  the  Caspian  sea,  which  some  likewise  call  the  Hsrrcanian  sea.  It 
is  reported,  that  in  that  sea  are  many  serpents  of  an  extraordinary 
bigness,  and  fish  of  all  sorts,  much  difiering  in  colour  frum  those  in 
other  parts.  When  he  entered  farther  into  Hyrcania,  he  came  to  towns 
called  the  Fortunate  Towns,  which  are  so  in  deed,  as  well  as  in  name; 
for  this  country  excels  all  the  test  in  fertility  of  soil :  for  every  vine, 
they  say,  afibrds  a  metretej  of  wine,  and  that  some  fig-trees  are  so 
very  fruitful,  that  they  will  bear  ten  medimnas  of  dried  figs ;  and  that 
what  are  left  upon  the  tree  after  harvest,  fall  upon  the  ground,  and 
spring  up  again  of  themselves,  and  bring  forth  abunilance  of  fruit  to 
perfection.  There  is  a  tree  in  that  country  much  like  to  an  oak,  which 
distils  honey  from  its  leaves;  an^  thb  the  inliabitants  gather  In  grSht 
plenty  for  their  own  use.  There  is  likewise  a  little  insect  iu  this 
tract  called  an  Anthredon,  less  than  a  bee,  but  veiy  remarkable;  it 
gets  its  living  in  the  mountains,  sucking  the  flowers  that  grow  here 
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and  thcffa  in  those  places.  It  w(»ria  hs  combs  within  hollow  roAs, 
or  tfcet  shattered  or  aoade  hollow  by  tiie  tbondofbolts^  and  there 
makta  a  Uquor  not  inferior  to  iny  for  sweetness* 

in  the  mean  time  Alexander,  while  on  his  nnrch  throngb  Hyrtania 
and  the  boidering  cbmitriesj  gained  great  reputation,  and  was  highly 
hdnoored  for  his  elemeney,  in  carrying  himself  with  so  much  hnma- 
nily  tawardH  all  thoae  commanders  who  fled  away  with  Darios,  and 
mfterwards  submitted  themselves  to  him:  so  that  fifteen  hundred 
brave  and  valiant  Ghiecians  (who  sided  with  Darius)  forthwith  came 
unto  him,  and  laid  themselves  at  his  feet,  whom  he  readily  pardoned^ 
and  placed  them  in  several  of  his  regiments,  and  allowed  them  the 
Mme  pay  with  the  rest. 

Having  run  through  the  sea-coasts  of  Hyrcania,  he  entered  the 
country  of  the  Matdi  y  who  being  a  warKke  nation,  slighted  the  grow- 
ing power  of  the  king,  and  shewed  liim  not  the  least  respect,  either 
by  sending  ambassadors,  or  otherwise;  but  having  possessed  them- 
selves of  the  strait  passesof  the  mountains  with  eight  thousand  men, 
stood  there,  waiting  for  the  coming  of  the  Macedonians.  Hereupon 
the  king  sets  upon  them,  kills  many,  and  drives  the  rest  within  the 
strmts.  But  while  he  was  burning  up  the  country  alt  before  him,  it 
fell  out  that  (some  of  the  king's  boys  who  led  his  horses,  being  at 
some  distance  from  the  rest  of  the  army)  his  best  boise,  by  a  sudden 
incursion  of  the  barbarians,  was  carried  away.  This,  horse  was  given 
him  by  Demaratus  the  Corinthian,  and  the  king  had  made  use  of  him 
in  all  his  battles  in  Asia.  When  he  was  bare-backed,  he  would  ad- 
mit only  hb  keeper  to  mount  him ;  but  when  he  had  the  king's  war- 
saddle,  and  the  rest  of  his  brave  trappings  upon  him,  he  would  not 
sufibr  his  former  rider  to  get  upon  his  back,  nor  any  other  person  but 
Alexander;  and  to  him  he  would  down  upon  his  kneerfor  the  kiAg 
to  get  into  the  saddle.  Because  of  these  excellent  properties  of  the 
horse,  the  king  was  the  more  grieved  and  troubled;  and  therefore  he 
ordered  tlie  trees  in  all  parts  of  the  txHintry  as  he  went  to  be  hewn 
down,  and  caused  a  proclamation  to  be  made  in  their  own  natural 
tongue — ^I'hat  unless  his  horse  were  restored,  he  would  waste  and 
destroy  all  before  him  with  fire  and  sword;  which  he  began  presently 
to  put  in  execution.  Upon  which  the  barbarians  were  so  terrified, 
that  tiiey  not  only  restored  the  horse,  bat  brought  along  with  them 
many  rich  presents  for  the  king,  and  by  fifty  ambassadors  begged  his 
pardon.  Upon  which  the  king  accepted  some  of  the  most  honour- 
able among  them  for  hostages. 

When  he  returned  to  Hyrcania,  Thalestris,  queen  of  the  Amazons 
met  him,  whose  dominions  lay  between  the  Phasis  and  Thermodon, 
of  an  admirable  beauty,  and  strong  body,  greatly  honoured  in  her  owu 
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cmiDtry  for  her  brave  and  manly  spirit.  She  presented  herself  to  the 
kiAg,  with  three  hundred  Amacons  in  their  warlike  habits,  having 
left  the  rest  of  her  forces  on  the  borders  of  Hyrcania.  The  king  be-* 
iBg  struck  with  adariration  at  the  sudden  and  unexpected  approack 
of  the  4iueeny  and  the  graceful  appearance  of  the  women,  asked  Tka- 
lestrb — *^  What  was  the  reason  of  her  journey  thither?"  Who  an* 
swered  him.^^'  That  she  came  there  ti(i  have  issue  by  him;  for  sho 
looked  upon  him  to  transcend  all  other  men  for  great  and  noble  ae* 
tioBs;  and  she  herself  to  exceed  all  other  women  lx)th  in  body  and 
miod,  as  to  the  strength  of  the  one,  and  courage  of  the  other:  aad( 
therefore  there  was  good  ground  to  hope  that  the  issue  of  such  pa- 
rents, would  excel  all  other  men  in  valour."  The  king  was  greatly 
frieased  with  what  she  said,  and  gratified  her  request:  and  after  fae 
had  conversed  with  her  for  the  space  of  thirteen  days,  be  presented 
her  with  honourable  gifts,  and  then  suffered  her  to  return  lo  her 
ownkingdom. 

Alexander  conceiving  that  he  had  now  effected  all  that  he  designed, 
and  that  there  was  no  competitor  with  htm  for  the  empire,  begm  ,to 
indulge  in  the  soft  and  efieminate  manners  of  the  Persians,  and  to 
imitate  the  luxury  of  the  Asiatic  kings;  and  therefore,  in  the  first 
phoe,  he  ordered  all  the  olKcers  of  the  court  to  be  Asratics,  and  die 
nobility  of  Asia  to  be  squires  of  the  body*,  amongst  whom  Oxathres, 
the  brother  of  Darius,  was  one.  He  pat  likewise  the  Persian  diadem 
upon  his  head,  and  wore  the  white  cassock  and  belt,  after  the  manner 
of  the  Persian  kings,  and  all  the  rest,  except  the  Persian  hose  and 
vestment,  called  the  Candys.  He  bestowed  likewise  purple  gowns 
upon  his  friends,  and  cloathed  all  his  horsemen  in  the  Persian  habit. 
He  began  likewise  to  carry  his  concubines  along  with  him  from  place 
to  place  as  Darius  used  to  do,  who  had  almost  as  many  as  the  days 
in  the  year,  and  were  the  greatest  beauties  that  could  be  found  through- 
out all  Asia.  These  stood  round  the  king's  bed  every  night,  that  he 
might  take  his  choice  of  whom  he  pleased  to  lie  with  him.  How- 
ever, for  the  most  part,  he  followed  the  antient  customs  of  his  an- 
cestors, and  used  the  other  but  seldom,  lest  he  should  offend  the 
Macedonians:  and  when  some,  notwithstanding,  complained  of  the 
king,  he  stopped  their  mouths  with  gifts  and  bribes. 

About  this  time  intelligence  was  brought  him  that  Satibarzanes, 
one  of  Darius's  lord-lieutenants,  had  killed  all  the  soldiers  he  had 
committed  to  his  charge,  and  was  joined  in  conspiracy  with  Bessus 
to  make  war  upon  the  Macedonians;  whereupon  he  marched  out 
against  him. 

Satibarzanes  had  got  all  his  forces  together  into  Chrotacana,  a  most 
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Bobie  city  In  those  parts,  and  ni^urally  fortified;  but  as  soon  as  the 
king  came  in  sight,  being  terrified  with  the  greatness  of  the  king's 
army,  and  the  valour  of  the  Macedonians^  (which  was  now  cried  up  all 
'the  world  over),  he  hastened  away  with  two  thousand  horse  to  Bessus, 
to  procure  help  from  him  with  all  speed.  The  rest  of  his  forces  he 
ordered  to  make  to  a  mountain  near  at  hand,  which  was  full  of  strait 
passes;  and  where  they  might  lie  close  and  secure  when  they  durst 
BOt  engage  with  the  enemy  in  the  open  field.  Upon  this,  the  king 
was  so  intent  and  diligent,  (as  he  always  was),  that  though  they  had 
sheltered  themselves  in  a  large  rock,  and  naturally  strong,  yet  he 
xeduced  the  besieged  to  those  straits,  as  that  he  forced  them  to  sur-* 
lender  themselves. 

Afterwards,  having  reduced  all  the  cities  in  this  province,  in  the 
apace  of  thirty  days,  he  left  Hyrcania,  and  came  to  the  royal  city  of 
Dran^na*,  where  he  encamped  and  refreshed  his  army. 

About  this  time  a  most  wicked  plot  was  laid  against  Alexander^ 
fery  unworthy  the  goodness  of  his  disposition.  Fopone  of  the  king's 
friends,  called  Dimnus,  blaming  the  king  for  something  he  had  done, 
and  thereupon  becoming  enraged  at  him,  bid  a  plan  to  assassinate  hlou 
Thb  man  had  a  catamite,  called Nicomachus,  whom  he  dearly  loved; 
him  he  endeavoured  to  persuade  to  join  with  him  in  this  wicked  de* 
sign:  but  being  a  very  young  stripling,  he  discovered  the  whole  busi- 
ness to  his  brother  Ceballiniis,  who,  (fearing  lest  some  other  should 
be  before  him  in  the  discovery),  resolved  to  make  the  first  mention 
ofitto  theking. 

Thereupon  he  goes  to  the  court,  and  first  meets  Phllotas,  and  ac- 
quaints him  with  what  he  had  heard,  and  entreats  him  to  inform  the 
king  immediately  what  was  hatching  against  him. 

Philotas,  whether  through  covetousness,  or  that  he  was  one  of  th& 
conspirators,  (it  is  not  certain),  inclined  not  to  make  the  discovery  of 
what  had  been  imparted  to  him :  for  though  he  went  to  the  king,  and 
had  a  long  discourse  with  him  of  divers  matters,  yet  be  told  him  no- 
thing of  whatCeballinus  had  related  to  him.  But  when  he  came  out^ 
toU  Ceballinus,  that  he  had  not  had  as  yet  a  fit  opportunity  fur  open- 
ing the  matter  to  the  king;  but  that  the  next  day  he  would  take 
him  aside  by  himself,  and  discover  all  that  Ceballinus  had  made  known 
to  him*  Philotas  neglecting  the  business  the  next  day  also,  Cebal- 
linus was  afraid  lest  it  should  be  discovered  by  some  other  person, 
and  so  he  himself  should  be  in  great  danger :  therefore  he  waved 
Philotas,  and  went  to  one  of  the  king's  pages,  and'tells  him  the  whole 
plot,  wishing  him  forthwith  to  acquaint  the  king;  and  then  with* 
draws  himself  into  the  armory,  and  there  lay  private.    The  page 

*  Id  tbe  proviuce  of  Draogina,  io  Periia, 
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took  the  opportunity  when  the  king  was  in  the  bath,  and  reflated  to 
him  the  whole  matter  told  him  by  Ceballinus^  and  that  he  then  lay 
hid  and  secret  in  the  armory.  At  thb  the  king  was  greatly  startled, 
and  forthwith  ordered  Dimntis  to  be  seized;  and  now  fdlly  informed 
of  the  conspiracy,  sent  for  Ceballinus  and  Philotas.  When  eveij 
thingi  after  strict  examination,  was  fully  discovered,  Dimnus  stabbed 
himself,  Philotas  confessed  his  neglect  in  not  making  the  discovery; 
but  utterly  denied  that  he  had  any  hand  in  the  conspiracy.  The  king 
hereupon  committed  the  examination  of  the  business  to  the  judgment 
of  the  Macedonians,  who  after  many  arguments  and  debates  jtro  and 
eon,  condemned  Philolas  and  the  rest  of  the  conspirators  to  die ;  a* 
mongst  whom  was  Parmenio,  who  was  ever  thought  to  have  been 
one  of  the  king's  most  faithful  friends.  And  though  he.  was  not 
then  present,  yet  it  was  suspected  that  he  managed  the  business  hf 
hb  son  Philotas. 

Philotas  therefore,  being  put  upon  the  rack,  confessed  the  whole 
plot;  and  so  he  and  the  other  conspirators  were  put  to  death,  accord- 
ing to  the  manner  of  their  own  country.  Alexander  Lyncestes  alse^ 
{who  was  before  accused  of  a  conspiracy  against  the  king),  suffered 
in  the  same  manner.  He  had  been  now  three  years  in  custody,  bnt 
bis  trial  was  defened  till  that  time  for  the  sake  of  Antigonus,  who  had 
ft  great  kindness  for  him,  and  between  whom  there  was  a  particular 
friendship  and  familiarity.  But  being  then  brought  before  the  JVfa- 
cedonian  senate,  and  having  nothing  by  way  of  plea  to  say  for  him- 
self, he  was  executed  with  the  rest. 

Then  Alexander  despatched  messengers  upon  dromedary-camels, 
to  prevent  the  report  of  Philotas's  punishment,  and  by  that  means 
caused  Parmenio  the  father  of  Philotas  to  be  seized  unawares,  and 
put  to  death ;  he  was  then  governor  of  Media,  and  was  intrusted  with 
the  king's  treasures  in  Ecbatana,  which  amounted  to  a  hundred  and 
four  score  thousapd  talents.  About  the  same  time  he  severed  from 
the  rest  of  his  army  all  such  as  had  given  out  harsh  expressions  against 
him,  and  grumbled  at  the  death  of  Parmenio,  and  all  those  who  had 
written  folse  and  scandalous  letters  to  their  friends  in  Macedonia,  re* 
lating  to  the  king's  afikirs :  all  these  he  cast  into  one  company  or 
regiment  which  he  called  the  Unruly  Company,  lest  by  their  un- 
seasonable jangling  and  prating,  they  should  corrupt  the  rest  of  the 
Macedonians. 

After  these  things  thus  done,  and  that  he  had  settled  his  a£hirs  !a 
Drangina,  he  marched  against  the  Arimaspi,  (as  they  were  antiently 
called),  but  now  Evergetse*,  which  name  was  given  them  upon  the 

*  Brnefactors. 
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lUkmiog  acooQDt :  Cyrus,  (who  was  tbt  fint  that  tnuislated  the  em* 
pire  Irom  the  Medes  to  the  Peniaiui},  in  a  certain  expedition  he  had 
woderlaken,  being  brought  into  great  extremity  in  a  barren  conntry 
fa  want  of  provjwoni,  insomiteh  as  the  soldiers,  tosatisfy  their  hunger, 
me  forced  to  eat  the  flesh  of  one  another;  thcArioMspi  al  that  time 
fcsMight  lo  his  army  thirty  thousand  carts  and  wiiggons  leaden  with 
provisions*  And  therefore  the  king  being  uncxpeeledly  leliered  and 
pvcsenred,  not  only  acqMitted  the  people  from  paying  of  tribute  for 
the  fiiture,  but  bestowed  upon  them  many  other  privileges  and  boan<» 
tiful  lewaids,  and  changed  their  old  name  to  Erergetm^ 

And  now  when  Alexander  came  into  their  country,  they  received 
him  with  all  the  demonstrations  of  love  and  kindness,  and  he  rewarded 
tbem  with  marks  of  liis  grace  and  favour,  suitable  to  his  state  and 
dignity.  A  nd  returned  the  like  favour  to  the  Gedrostans  their  ne^h* 
bottis,  who  bad  entertained  him  likewise  with  the  same  respect:  and 
mrer  these  two  nations  he  made  Teridates  governor. 

In  the  nean  time  while  he  staid  in  these  parts^  some  brOQg^t  him 
intriligenee  that  Satibarxanes  wilh  a  great  body  of  horse  out  of  Bac* 
iria,  had  entered  the  country  of  the  Arians,  and  had  withdrawn  the 
jnhaKltnr  from  tbeir  allegiance^  Upon  which  the  king  sent  against 
IwD  part  of  the  army,  under  the  command  of  Erigyus  and  Stasander. 
He  himself  in  the  mean  time  in  a  few  days  subdued  Arachosia>  and 
caused  tbem  to  submit  to  hb  government. 


CHAP.  IX. 

jUexander  matches  against  the  Paropamisades.  Mis  trouileson^ 
march.  Comes  to  mount  Caucasus*  A  battk  in  Aria  by  Alex^ 
under*  s  officers  against  Satibarzanes,  who  is  hilled  m  a  single 
eombai  hf  Erigyus.  Besssus  brought  to  Alexander;  hispunish' 
meni.    Alexander  kills  some  barbarians  unexpectedly  ^  after  they 

■  had  surrendered  their  city.  He  marches  to  the  river  Indus* 
Mophiis  remarhable  delivery  up  of  himself  and  his  army. 

AT  the  end  of  thb  year  Euthycritus  was  created  chief  governor  of 
Athens,  Lucius  Plotius,  and  Lucius  Papirius  executing  the  office  of 
Boman  consuls.  At  this  time  was  celebrated  the  hundred  and  thir- 
teenth olympiad.    Then  Alexander  led  his  army  ngaiiist  the  Paro- 
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painisade$«  This  couotiry  lies  very  far  norths  and  is  covered  over  with 
•now^  wd  by  reason  of  the  sharpness  of  the  cold,  people  cannot  en- 
dure to  come  into  their  country.  The  greatest  part  of  it  is  open  and 
plalnj  tvithout  any  trees,  and  has  in  it  many  towns  scattered  here  and 
there.  The  roofs  of  tjbeir  houses  are  ooivered  with  tiles,  running  up 
in  sliape  of  a  spire,  in  the  middle  is  a  hole  to  let  in  light,  and  to  eva- 
porate the  sm(^;  and  the  walls  of  their  houses  are  so  closely  jointed 
and  cemented,  that  the  inliabitaats  ar  esufficiently  guarded  against 
due  cold.  By  reason  of  tlie  great  drifts  of  snow,  they  keep  within 
4heir  houses  the  most  part  of  the  year,  where  they  have  every  thing 
necessary  for  their  provision  laid  up  in  store.  They  cover  their  vines 
and  fruit-trees  all  the  winter  with  earth,  and  uncover  them  agun 
when  the  spring  approaches.  The  nature  of  all  this  tract-is  such, 
Aat  nothing  that  is  green  or  pleasant  is  seen  in  any  part  of  it;  but 
^Bow  glitteriugwith  ice  covert  all  places.  No  sorts  of  fowls  or  birds 
hwtd  here;  no  wild  beasts  ^ed  in  the  y^fOodM  or  forests ;  insomuch^ 
as  that  there  is  neithier  entertainment  for  any  stranger,  nor  hospita- 
^  OOe  with  apotbelrthroqghoul  the  whole  country.  Notwithstand- 
ing 1^1  tbese  diificolties,  yet  the  king,  encouraged  by  the  hardiness  of 
Ite  Macedoofans;  and  put  oa  forward  jby  his  own  daring  resolotion^ 
#tentame  all  the  disadvantages  of  the  place,  Bitt  yet  some  of  the 
Mldiers,  and  others  tliat  straggled  and  kept  not  up  with  the  rest,  were 
tfo  tired,  that  they  were  left  behiad.  Others,  by  the  brightness  and 
dMrpness  of  the  snow,  and  reflection  thereof  upon  their  eyes,  were 
4lestroyed.  Nothing  could  be  seen  at  a  distance,  save  only  the  smoke 
that  discovered  the  villages;  which  was  a  sign  to  the  Macedonians 
that  there  were  inhabitants  not  far  off.  The  towns  being  thus  dis« 
covered  and  gained,  the  soldiers,  after  their  great  hardships,  refreshed 
themselves  with  the  plentiful  store  of  provisions  they  found  in  the 
hif>gyvj  and  in  a  short  time  all  the  inhabitants  submitted. 
'  iijkfter  this,  lie  marched  forward,  and  came  near  to  Caucasus,  whete 
bt  encamped.  That  mountain  by  some  is  called  Paropamisus:  hav- 
ing passed  over  the  breadth  of  the  mountain  in  sixteen  days  march, 
he  built  a  city  called  Alexandria,  near  the  foot  of  the  mount,  at  a 
l^iaii  which  opens  a  wny  into  Media.  In  the  middle  of  Caucasus  is  a 
lock  teb  furlongs  in  compass,  and  four  in  height,  wherein  the  inha- 
bitants pretend  to  shew  Prometheus's^  cave,  the  fabulous  vulture's 
nest,  and  the  chains  and  fetters.  He  built  likewise  other  cities, 
each  distant  a  day's  journey  from  Alexandria.  In  these  he  planted 
eercfi  thoosand  of  the  barbarians,  \hTte  thousand  of  those  that  foU 
lowed  the  camp,and  as  many  of  the  mercenary  soldiers  as  would. 

*  See  tbii  story  in  Ofid's  Mct»mi)rp|igiU^  lib.  1.  aud  other  potts. 
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Hence  he  inarched  into  Baictria;  for  he  heard  that  Bessus  had 
usurped  the  crown,  and  had  raised  a  numerous  army.  These  were  the 
,  things  then  done  by  Alexander. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  commanders  that  were  sent  Into  Aria,  there 
found  the  ring-leaders  of  the  rebellion,  with  a  strong  army,  under 
the  command  of  Satibarzanes,  an  experienced  and  valiant  general. 
The  armies  encamped  near  to  one  another,  and  sometimes  would  en-> 
gage  in  considerable  bodies,  and  at  others  in  light  skirmishes,  by  a 
.few  on  each  side.  At  length  it  came  to  a  general  battle,  and,  in  the 
midst  of  the  fight,  (wherein  the  valour  of  the  barbarians  was  such 
that  the  issue  was  very  doubtful),  Satibarzanes  himself  (to  discover 
who  he  was)  pulled  off  his  helmet  with  his  own  hand,  and  challenged 
any  of  his  enemy's  commanders  to  fight  with  him  liand  to  hand :  upon 
which  Erigyiis  made  up  to  him,  and  a  stout  combat  ensued^  in  which 
Erigyus  was  victor. .  The  barbarians,  upon  the  death  of  their  general, 
were  so  disheartened,  that,  upon  receiving  qnarier,  they  gave  up  them- 
selves to  the  king. 

In  the  mean  while,  Bessus  had  taken  upon  him  the  name  of  king, 
and,  having  sacrificed  to  the  godi|  invited  his  friends  to  fieast  with 
him.  In  the  midst  of  his  cups,  he  began  to  quarrel  with  one  of  his 
companions,  called  Bagodares,  and,  the  contest  growing  higher,  he 
fell  at  length  into  such  a  rage,  that  he  resolved  to  kill  him,  but 
changed  his  mind,  through  the  persuasion  of  his  friends.  Bagodares 
thus  narrowly  escaping  with  his  life,  fled  in  the  n^^ht  to  Alexander. 
The  chief  of  the  commanders  (moved  by  the  consideration  of  his  es* 
cape,  and  stirred  up  by  hopes  of  ire^prards)  conspired  together,  and 
jieized  upon  Bessus,  and  brought  him  to  Alexander,  for  which  the 
king  bountifully  rewarded  them.  As  for  Bessus,  he  gave  him  up 
into  x\hi  liands  of  Darius's  brother,  and  the  rest  of  his  kindred,  to 
punish  him  in  such  manner  as  they  thought  fit,  who,  after  they  had 
put  him  to  all  manner  of  torments,  and  used  him  with  all  the  despite 
and  disgrace  imaginable,  cut  his  body  into  small  pieces,  and  burled 
every  part  here  and  there  out  of  their  slings.  *»»*»♦•*♦* 

Here  the  history  is  broken  ofi^,  and  lost,  tdx*  1.  Alesfonder^s 
march  through  a  dry  country.  2.  The  defection  of  the  Sk^ 
diani  and  Badrimis.    3.  The  kuntiiig  in 


PsACE  being  made  upon  these  conditions,  and  ratified  by  mutual 
Otaths,  the  queen*  mightily  admired  the  brave  and  noble  spirit  of 

*  Qaeesi  of  Missi^i^  id  In4u. 


.  * 
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Alexander^  and  sent  to  him  most  rich  presents,  promising  to  do 
whatever  he  pleased  to  command.  **»***»» 

Here  liketvise  the  history  is  lost.  4.  The  impiety  against 
Bacchus.  5.  TTie  death  of  Clitus  and  Callisthenes.  6. 
TFars  tvith  the Nauticde.  7 •'■His  marriage  with  Hoxana. 
8.  Of  ^icaea,.^^  These  may  be  supplied  out  of  Archiany 
lib.  4,  and  Q.  Curtius,  lib.  7>  S. 

Then  the  mercenaries,  as  they  had  agreed,  forthwith  left  the  city^ 
and;  having  marched  eight  hundred  furlongs,  encamped  without  any 
disturbance,  not  in  the  least  suspecting  any  thing  of  that  which  af- 
terwards happened :  for  Alexander,  hating  them  implacably,  pursued 
them  with  a  considerable  body  of  men,  and  fell  upon  the  barbarians 
on  the  sudden,  and  cut  off  multitudes  of  them.  Upon  which  the 
mercenaries'  first  cried  out,  that  he  had  violated  h'ls  oath,  in  falling 
upon  them  in  that  hostile  manner,  and  called  upon  the  gods  to  re- 
venge that  impious  cruelty  executed  upon  them.    But  the  king,  with 

a  loud  voice,  answered ^That  he  did,  indeed,  agree  that  they  should 

quit  the  city,  but  not  that  they  should  ever  be  accounted  as  friends  . 
to  the  Macedonians.  Hereupon  the  barbarians,  no  at  all  terrified  at 
the  desperate  condition  they  were  in*,  drew  up  in  a  body  in  a  round 
ring,  placing  their  wives,  children,  and  women  in  the  middle,  that 
they  might  receive  the  enemy  on  every  side  with  less  hazard  and  pre- 
judice. Being  therefore  desperate,  and  of  daring  spirits,  and  encou- 
raged by  their  successes  in  former  conflicts,  they  bravely  received 
the  enemy.  The  Macedonians,  on'  the  other  hand,  resolving  to  be  in 
nothing  inferior  to  them,  the  engagement  was  very  sharp  and  terri- 
ble. For,  fighting  close  hand  to  hand,  man  to  man,  various  kinds  of 
death  and  wounds  appeared  every  where:  for  the  Macedonians,  by 
their  sarissasf,  pierced  through  the  brittle  shields  of  the  barbariani 
with  that  violence,  that  the  points  ran  into  their  very  bodies.  The 
mercenaries,  likewise^  on  their  part  threw  their  lances  among  the 
the  thickest  of  their  enemies,  upon  whom  (being  so  near)  they  were 
sure  not  to  fail  in  doing  execution.  When  a  great  number  of  them 
were  wounded,  ^od  as  many  killed,  the  women  took  up  the  arms  of 
those  that  were  slain,  and  joined  with  the  men  in  the  engagements 
for  the  desperateness  of  their  condition,  and  the  greatness  of  the 
work  in  hand^  forced  them  to  the  most  resolute  resistance  for  the  de-< 
fence  of  themselves^ ,  l^me  «f  ,them  therefore  getting  arms,  defended 

*  Tbflfc  nMrceoariet  were  the  Miws«settB. 

1  Sariisa,  a  Macrdooian  spear  or  laii^e*  % 
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their  busbands  with  shields;  others  that  had  no  arms  rushed  in  upon 
the  enemy^  and  caught  hold  of  their  bucklers^  so  that  they  ^ufd 
scarce  do  any  thing.  At  length,  all  the  men,  together  with  their 
wifcs,  (who  valiantly  fought  to  the  last),  being  overpowered  by  mul- 
titudes, died  upon  the  place,  preferring  an  hohouralxle  death  before  a 
life  with  slavery  and  disgrace.  The  useless  and  unarmed  rabble,  to« 
gethcF  with  the  women  that  were  left,  he  gave  to  his  horsemen. 
He  took  likewise  several  other  cities,  putting  them  to  the  sword  that 
opposed  him. 

Hence*  he  movied  forward  to  the  rock  called  Aornos;  for  here 
those  inhabitants  that  survived  slieltered  themselves,  it  being  a  very 
strong  place.     It  is  reported,  that  the  antient  Hercules  attempted 
tbc; taking  thb  place,  but  was  forced  to  quit  the  siege^  by  reason  of 
terrible  earthquakes,  and  other  prodigies  of  the  gods,  that  happened 
there  at  that  time;  which  coming  to  the  ears  of  Alexander,  it  made 
him  Csr  more  eager  to  assault  the.  place,  as  if  lie  gloried  to  be  that 
god's  co-riVal  both  in  might  and  power.     The  rock  was  an  hundred 
furlongs  round,  and  sixteen  high,  and  seemed  to  be  even  and  steep, 
tsoA  every  where  round.    At  the  foot  of  the  rock  towards  the  south 
runs  tlie  Indus,  the  greatest  river  of  India :  other  parts  are  environed 
by  inaccessible  rocks  and  dreadful  precipices.   Alexander,  upon  view 
of -the  place,  -concluded  that  It  was  hot  possible  for  him  to  take  it 
by  .force*    At  that  instant  there  came  to  him  an  old  man,  with  his 
two  sons,  wtio  had  a  long  time  lived  in  those  places,  in  a  very  poor 
aod  low  condition :  he  had  there  a  little  cell  cut  in  the  rock,  whereia 
Were  three  beds :  he  and  his  sons  lodging  together  in  this  place,  he 
was  very  well  acquainted  with  all  the  avenues  and  passages  round 
about.     When  he  came,  therefore,  to  the  king,  he  told  him  his  con- 
dition, and  promised  to  lead  the  king  through  the  strait&and  craggy 
by^-ways,  to  a  post  where  he  might  assault  the  barbarians  upon  the 
lock.    Hereupon  Alexander  promised  him  a  large  reward,  made  use 
of  his  conduct,  and  in  the  first  plade  possessed  himself  of  the  only 
passage  tlu|t  led  up  to  the  top  of  the  rock :  and,  because  there  was 
BO  other  way  to  pass,  he  so  blocked  up  the  besieged,  that  there 
was  no  relief  to  be  expected.    Then,  by  the  help  of  mrany  hands,  he 
raised  up  a  mount  from  the  foot  of  the  rock;  and  be  advanced  ao 
close  op  to  the  enemy,  that  by  this  means  he  Iniide  a  veiy  sharp  aod 
irigorous  assault,  which  eontinued,  without  any  infermption,  night 
and  day,  for  the  space  of  seven  days.    At  the  beginnifig  the  barba- 
xiaiis,  by  advanti^  of  the  height  of  the  fort,  prevailed,  and  cat  off 

*  Here  it  fulls  m  with  the  hMcx  placed  before  tfie  te?enteenth  book  in  the  Greeh 
edition  of  Rhodooiannus. 
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many  who  too  rasnly  forced  in  upon  them:  but^  when  the  battery 
WfiB  raised  up  to  its  dae  height^  and  the  engines  for  shooting  of  darts 
and  other  warlike  instruments  were  brought  up^  and  that  the  reso- 
lution of  the  king  not  to  leave  the  assault  was  discerned^  the  besieged 
were  in  a  great  consternation.  But  Alexander,  wisely  foreseeing 
what  would  be  the  issue^  commanded  the  guard  that  he  had  left  at 
the  passage  to  withdraw,  that  so  the  enemy  might  have  free  liberty  to 
depart^  if  they  chose  it. 

Upon  which  the  barbarians,  affrighted  by  the  valour  of  the  Mace- 
donians,  and  the  king's  brave  resolution,  in  the  night  left  the  fort* 
The  Indians  being  thus  frighted  with  a  scarecrow,  the  king  gained 
the  rock  without  any  considerable  loss;  And  then,  having  rewarded 
bis  guide,  marched  away  with  his  forces  to  other  places. 

About  that  time  there  was  one  Aphrices,  an  Indian,  that  lay  in 
tKose  parts  with  an  army  of  twenty  thousand  men,  and  fifteen  ele- 
phants :  him  the  Indians  killed,  and  brought  his  head  to  Aleunder, 
and  by  that  means  gained  his  favour.  He  possessed  himself  likewise 
of  all  the  elephants  in  that  tract,  and  received  the  Indians  into  hb 
protection.  Thence  he  moved  to  the  river  Indus,  wbere^  being  fur- 
nished with  some  ships  of  thirty  oars  a-piece,  with  them  he  made 
a  bridge  over  the  river,  and  continued  in  that  place  for  the  space  of 
thirty  days,  to  reflresh  his  army,  and  there  offered  magnificent  sacri- 
fices to  the  gods. 

After  he  had  passed  over  his  forces,  there  happened  something 
unusual  and  remarkable:  one  Taxiles^  who  formerly  reigned  in  that 
ooontry,  being  lately  dead,  his  son  Mophis  succeeded  him$  this 
Mophis  some  time  before  had  sent  an  ambassador  to  Alexander^ 
when  he  was  in  Sogdiana,  t9  ofier  him  his  assistance  against  the 
Indians  that  were  then  preparing  to  oppose  htm,  and  likewise  pro- 
mised to  deliver  up  his  kingdom  into  the  king's  hands.  When  the 
king  was  thirty  furlongs  distant,  Mophis  and  his  friends  marched  to- 
wards him  with  a  welUappointed  army,  and  elephants  adorned  and 
fitted  for  battle.  When  Alexander  saw  so  numerous  all  army  ad* 
▼ance^  be  believed  the  Indian  had  made  a  cloak  of  his  promises  td 
cover  bis  frauds  and  by  that  means  to  surprise  the  Macedonians 
vnawares;  therefore  he  commanded  the  trumpets  to  give  the  signd 
«f  battle^  and  drew  ap  his  army  iifi  battalia,  and  advimced  towards  the 
In^aas.  Bat  Mophis,  being  informed  of  the  sudden  coaormottoa  that 
was  aOKmgst  the  Macedonians,  and  easily  judging  the  oeeasicHi, 
commanded  his  ansy  to  make  a  halt,  and  be  himself,  witb  a  few  in 
bis  company,  posted  away,  and  presently  undeceived  the  Maced#i* 
nians,  by  delivering  up  himself  and  his  army  (which  was  the  strength 
ctf  the  kingdom)  into  the  power  of  the  king;  who  was  so  well  pleased 
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mtb  what  the  baFbarian  had  done,  that  he  restored  him  to  his  king- 
ibni»  and  ever  after  found  Tas^iles  (for  so  be  was  called)  bis  constant 
and  foitbful  friend  and  associate.  And  these  were  the  tranaactions 
of  this  year» 


CHAP.  X. 

jBtxander  overcomts  Portis.  Haw  jfpes  ere  taken*  Strange 
serpents  for  venom.  Large  trees.  He  marches  against  tie 
AndrasiianSy  Caihari,  and  against  Sophithes.  The  custom  of 
ihem  under  Sophithes.  iQdicm  dogs.  Alexander  entertained  by 
Phigeus.  The  Macedonians  refuse  to  march  against  the  Gan- 
iaritm^  Alexander  leaves  monuments  behind  him  at  the  river 
Ifydaspes.  Nicwa  and  Bucephalus  built.  Hie  Iberians  present 
Alexander.,  He  routs  the  Agalasses.  Is  in  danger  in  the 
river  Indusy  by  whirlpools*  Marches  against  the  Oxydracee 
mnd  MaUii.  The  king  leaps  ojf*  the  wall  into  the  town.  A 
duet  between  Coragus  amd  Dioxippus.  The  Sambestie  submit 
to  Alexander;  and  also  the  Sogdiani  and  3fassani.  Subdues 
MusicanuSy  Porticanus,  and  Sambus.  Poisoned  weapons.  The 
king's  dream.  Comes  mto  the  main  ocean.  Conies  into  Gedro^ 
sia.  The  savageness  of  the  people*  His  army  near  perishing 
in  Gedrosia.  Comes  into  Carmania.  Punishes  the  Bormcial 
Goremours.  Nearchus  returns.  Islands  covered  at  high  tides. 
The  strange  death  of  Calanus.  Alexander  marries  Staiira. 
Harpalus's  luxury.  Alexander  seizes  with  his  oivn  hand  them 
that  ha4  mutinied. 

AT  the  time  when  Chremes  was  lord-chancellor  at  Athens^  and  Pub- 
lius  Cornelius  and  Aulus  Posthumius  executed  the 'consulship  at 
Rome^  Alexander)  after  he  liad  refreshed  his  army  in  the  province  of 
T^xilcs,  marched  against  Poms,  prince  of  the  neighbouring  Indians^ 
who  had  in  his  army  above  fifty  thousand  footj  three  thousand  borse^ 
above  a  thousand  chariots,  and  a  hundred  and  thirty  elephants,  and 
was  confederated  with  another  neighbouring  king,  called  Emhisarusy 
not  inferior  in  power  to  Porus«  Alexander,  understanding  that  he 
was  not  above  four  hundred  furlongs  distant  from  Porus,  advanced 
with  a  resolution  to  fight  him  before  the  other  joined  him*  Porus 
perceiving  him  to  approach  J  drew  up  his  burse  iu  two  wiugs^  hia 
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elephaatS;  so  accoutred  as  to  terrify  lus  efiefloles,  he  placed  at  equal 
distances  one  fironi  another  Itk  the  froot,  and  lined  Iheia  with  his 
anned  men,  who  were  «oininaDded  t6  guard  and  defend  tbeai  from 
darts  and  arrows  in  the  flank.  The  whole  army  drawn  up  thus  ia 
battalia,  seemed  like  a  city:  for  (he  elephants  stood  like  so  many 
towers,  and  the  soldieis  placed  among  them  resembled  the  wslhL 
Alexander,  on  the  other  hand,  (observing  bow  his  enemies  were  draw« 
up),  so  disposed  and  ordered  his  own  men  as  the  present  cfarcumf 
stances  of  his  ai&irs  then  required. 

The  borse  -engaged  in  the  first  place,  and  therenpon  almost  all  the 
Indian  chariots  weite  presently  broken  in  pieces;  afterwards  the  do- 
piumti'  beidg  made  use  of,  (by  the  mighty  bulk  of  their  bodies, anA 
their  (veat  stFcngth),  bore  down  and  trod  under,  foot,  many  of  die 
Macedonians;  others  were.catched  up  in  their  trunks,  and  tossei 
into  the  air,  and  then  fell  down  again  wjth  great  violence  ^ipoa  the 
earth,  and  so  miserably  perished;,  many,  likewise^^were  so  rent  aal 
tjom  with  their  teeth,  that  they  died  forthwith.  However,  t}^  Ma* 
cedoniflSKS  with  invincible  PQUrage  endured  all  the  hardships  whei^-. 
with  they  were  pressed,  and  with  thieir  aarissas  killed  tiie  aoldiers  that 
guftided  the  elephaqtl;  so  that  now,  they  fought  upon  equal  tdtmaz 
end  not  long  After,  the  beasts  belo^  plied  with  darts  on  every  side^ 
and  not  being  able  longer  to  endqre  the  many  wounds  they  received, 
their  riders  were  not  able  to  rule  them,  insomuch  that  they  furiousljf 
rushed  backwards,  and  broke  iu  upon  their  own  regiment^  and  jtiod 
many  of  them  uoder  foot,  which  caused  great  disturbance  and  con* 
fiifiion.  Up0n !  wliich  FovQs,  mounted  upon  the  bravest  elephant, 
^seeing  how  things  were  likely  to  be),  commanded  forty  of  tliose  that 
were  not  atf  yet  startledamdafirighted,  to  be  placed  round  about  him. 
And  with  these,  he  made  so  desperate  and  fierce  a  charge,  tliat  he 
■ude  a  great  slaughter  aniongst  the  Macedonians;  especially,  being 
a  man  of  the  strongest  body  of  all  those  that  were  with  him;  for  he 
was  five  cubits  high,  and  in  bulk  proportionable,  so  tluit  his  breasts- 
plate  was  twice  as  big  as  any  of  the  rest  of  the  strongest  men  a^ 
HiOBgst  them,  and  he  threw. a  dart  with  as  great  force  as  if  it  had 
been  shot  out  of  an  engine.  But  this  extraordinary  strength  of 
Porus  did  not  at  all  terrify  the  Macedonians  that  were  placed  in  the 
front  against  him :  Alexander  therefore  commanded  the  arcliers.  an4 
light-armed  tnen,  with  all  their  darts  and  arrows,  to  make  at  Porua 
himself,  who  did  as  they  were  commanded :  so  that  such  a  multi- 
tude of  archers  were  got  together  in  one  body,  and  such  sliowers  of 
darts  and  arrows  poured  out  u|>on  him,  that  they. could  not  possibly 
miss  their  mark.  Porus  at  length,  (having  fought  with  great  valour 
j^n4  resolution),  by  a  multitude  of  wounds,  lost  sg  much  blood  that  his 
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•pints  fciled  him^  and  he  fell  down  from  hii  beast  to  the  groqnd. 
'  Upon  whiefa^  it  being  presently  spread  abroad  that  the  king  was  dead, 
the  rest  of  the  Indians  fled,  and  thereupon  a  great  slaughter  was  made 
amongst  them. 

Alexander  having  thus  gained  this  glorious  vietory^at  length  eom'^ 
maaded  his  trumpets  to  sound  a  retreat.  But  there  were  killed  in 
dib  battle  above  twelve  thousand  Indians^  amongst  whom  were  two 
ions  ol  Poms^  the  generals  of  his  army^  and  the  ehiefest  of  his  com* 
nanders.  There  were  taken  above  nine  thousand  prisooeni^  and  fbor* 
aeore  elephants.  As  for  Pbrus^  he  was  not  yet  quite  dead^  and  there- 
ibre  Alexander  recommended  him  to  the  eare  of  the  Indians  them* 
selves,  for  the  dressing  of  his  wounds.  There  fell  of  the  Maoedot 
alana  two  hundred  and  founseore  horw^  and  above  seve«  hundred 
Ami,  whom  the  king  took  eare  to  have  decently  buried,  and  rewarded 
those  that  survived  who  had  meritid  hy  their- valour.  He  sacrificed^ 
Skewlse^  to  the  sun^  through  whole  iavour  and  asaistanee  he  had 
conquered  the  east.  The  neighbouring  mountaiitt'being  clothed  with 
griM  numbers  of  fir-trees,  cedars,  and  the  piteh*>tree,  the  pteee  tiU 
JbrdlBt  plentiftil  materials  for  the  building  of  ships;  ^nd  therefore  he 
huflt  as  many  her^  as  he  had  Mcasion  far:  for  he  designed,  wheii 
he  came  to  the  utmost  bounds  of  India,  aftev  he  had  subdued  those 
mtfens  that  lay  in  his  way,  to  pasa  along  through  the  river  into  the 


Ixk  the  mean  time,  he  built  two  cities  in  those  parts,  one  upon  the 
flurther  side  of  the  river*  where  he  passed  over;  the  other  where  he 
overcame  Ponis,  and  both  were  presently  perfected,  h^vbg  many 
hands  at  work. 

Perus  being  recovered,  he  restored  Um  to  the  possession  of  his 
kingdom;  and,  because  there  was  plenty  oi  all  sorts  of  provisions, 
he  suffered  his  array  to  lie  stilt  and  refresh  themselves  for  the  q^e 
of  tlurty  days. 

There  are  some  things  very  remarkable,  and  worth  observing,  in 
the  mountaina  near  where  they  encamped  t  for,  besides  the  material^ 
fiur  shipping,  this  tract  abounds  with  serpents  of  a  vast  bigness,  aisf^ 
teen  culnts  in  length,  and  breeds  a  sort  of  apes  lo  be  admired  both 
for  their  number  and  the  greatness  of  their  bodies.  The  nature  of 
the  beast  has  instructed  the  hunter  how  to  take  her:  for  they  are 
apt  to  imitate  every  action  they  see;  but,  because  of  their  strength 
and  natural  sagacity,  it  is  very  difficult  to  take  them  by  force.  There- 
fore some  of  the  hunters  andnt  their  eyes  with  honey,  and  others  put 
on  shoes  in  the  sight  of  the  apes;  and  some  there  are  that  clap  upon 
their  heads  looking-glasscsf:   then  they  leave  some  shoes  behind 

*  Rtfer  Hjdaspei.  t  Glaises  made  lioHow  like  caps. 
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them,  with  bauds  fixed  to  them,  and  instead  of  honey  hiy  bird-lime, 
and  within  the  glasses  are  ropes  to  rua  on  nooses.  When  they  are 
gone,  the  poor  creatures  begin  presently  to  imitate  what  they  saw  done, 
and  so  are  deluded;  for  tlieir  eye-lids  are  glued  together,  their  feet 
are  fast  bound,  and  tlieir  whole  bodies  held  by  the  snares;  and  so 
they  become  an  easy  prey  to  the  hunter. 

Afterwards,  Alexander  forced  Em bisarus  (who  had  hecn  so  slow  in 
assisting  Porus,  and  was  now  in  a  consternation)  to  a  submission; 
and  then  he  passed  the  river  with  his  forces,  and  made  his  way  through 
a  most  fruitful  country :  for  here  are  strange  soits  of  trces^  seventy 
<:uhits  high,  and  of  that  thickness  that  four  men  can  scarcely  compass 
theoi,  and  cast  a  shade  three  hundred  feet  distance. 

There  are  likewise  in  this  tract  multitudes  of  serpents  of  smfdl 
bodies,  but  for  their  various  colour  most  remarkable:  for  thousands 
lie  like  rods,  yellow  as  brass;  others  have  very  rough  and  hidry 
breasts,  and  whoever  is  bitten  by  them  falls  down  dead  immediately. 
If  any  be  atung  by  them,  he  is  most  horridly  tormented,  and  a  bloody 
aweat  issues  out  at  all  the  pores  of  his  body.  The  Macedonians,  to 
secure  themselves  from  these  mischiefs,  hung  up  their  beds  on  the 
limbs  of  these  trees,  watching  the  greatest  part  of  the  night;  biit  at 
length,  by  some  of  the  inliabitants,  they  were  directed  to  a  root  whick 
was  an  antidote  against  the  poison. 

After  the  king  liad  moved  from  thence,  he  was  informed  that 
Porus,  a  neighbouring  prince,  nephew  of  the  Porns  lately  vanquished, 
was  fled  out  of  his  kingdom,  and  gone  to  the  Gandarits.  At  which 
Alexander  was  not  a  little  troubled,  and  thereupon  sent  Hepha^tion 
with  a  considerable  body  of  men  into  his  dominion,  and  ordered  him 
to  reduce  it  into  the  nature  of  a  province,  and  to  deliver  it  intfi  the 
bands  of  his  friend  Poru3.  He  himself  marched  into  the  country  of 
the  Audrastians,  and  gained  some  of  their  cities  by  assault,  and  others 
by  surrender. 

Thence  he  came  into  the  country  of  the  Cathari,  where  by  the  law 
tlie  living  wives  are  burnt  together  with  their  dead  husbands;  and  the 
wickedness  and  treachery  of  one  woman,  who  poisoned  her  husband, 
was  the  occasion  of  this  law.  There  the  king  burnt  down  to  the 
ground  the  greatest  and  strongest  town  of  all  others  in  tlK>se  parts 
after  he  had  with  great  diflSculty  and  hajcard  taken  it  by  assault. 
The  inhabitants  of  another  town,  which  he  w^as  ready  to  assault 
came  forth,  and  humbly  submitted  themselves  to  him,  upon  which  he 
spared  them. 

Hence  he  led  his  army  to  the  cities  belonging  to  Sophithcs^  which 
were  governed  by  most  excellent  laws;  amongst  the  rest  they  strictly 
observe  this^fo  value  their  beauty  and  comely  proportion  above  all 
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other  things;  and  therefore  they  caiefully  examine  every  part  of  the 
child  when  it  is  in  the  cradle,  and  such  as  are  sound  iind  perfect  in 
every  limb  and  member,  and  likely  to  be  strong  and  comely,  they 
nurse  and  bring  up;  but  such  as  are  lame  and  deficient,  and  of  a  weak 
habit  of  body,  they  kill,  as  not  worth  the  rearing.  They  have  the 
same  regard  to  their  marriages;  for  without  any  regard  to  portioD, 
or  any*  other  advantages,  they  only  mind  the  beauty  of  the  person, 
and  the  health  and  strength  of  their  bodies.  Hence  it  is,  that  those 
who  live  in  those  cities,  are  for  the  most  part  more  beautiful  and  comely 
than  others.  But  Sophithes  the  king  surpassed  all  the  rest  of  his 
fubjects  for  admirable  beauty  and  stately  proportion;  for  he  was  a- 
bove  four  cubits  high:  he  came  forth  from  his  royal  city,  and  gave' 
lip  himself  and  kingdom  into  the  hands  of  Alexander;  and  from  the 
bonnty  of  the  victor  forthwith  received  it  back  again;  and  thereupoB 
he  nobly  feasted  Alexander  and  all  his  army  for  several  days  together. 
And  after  many  rich  presents  made  to  him,  he  presented  him  with  a 
hundred  and  fifty  dogs  of  a  wonderflil  strength  and  bigness,  and  of 
ether  most  remarkable  properties.  It  was  said  they  were  brought  ftn'th 
by  tigers,  wlio  had  coupled  with  dogs.  Alexander  wishing  by  an  ex* 
pertmeut  to  try  their  strength  and  courage,  caused  an  exceeding  great 
lion  to  be  brought  into  the  circus,  and  then  loosed  at  him  two  of  the 
weakest  of  the  dogs;  which  proving  too  weak,  he  let  go  two  others. 
The  lion  being  now  surrounded  by  four,  and  overpowered,  Sophithes 
sent  one  with  a  sword,  who  began  to  cut  oiF  the  right  thigh  of  one 
of  the  dogs :  upon  which  the  king  called  out,  and  thereupon  the 
squires  of  his  body  ran  to  the  Indian,  and  held  his  hand:  but  So 
phithes  wished  them  to'  let  him  alone,  and  promised  to  give  three  for 
that^ne.  The  huntsman  therefore  laid  hold  again  on  the  dog's  thigh, 
and  cut  it  off  by  little  and  little;  and  all  that  while  the  dog  neither 
howled  nor  made  the  least  noise;  but  held  fast  his  hold  till  be  fel} 
down  dead  upon  the  lion. 

In  the  meau  time  Hephaestion  returned  with  those  troops  before 
sent  along  with  him,  having  subdued  a  great  part  of  India  wherever 
he  came,  and  was  hereupon  honoured  by  the  king  with  all  deserved 
praises. 

Next  Alexander  marched  into  the  kingdom  of  Phigeus,  where  all 
the  Macedonians  were  welcomed  by  the  inhabitants,  and  Phigeus 
himself  meeting  him  with  rich  gifts  and  presents,  willing  to  receive 
from  him  his  kingdom  as  a  gift  of  his  bounty;  which  Alexander  ac« 
cordingly  restored  to  him :  and  both  he  and  his  army  being  enter- 
uined  by  Phigeus  for  two  days,  he  then  moved  forward  to  tlie  river 
Hydaspes,  which  is  seven  furlongs  over,  and  six  fathoms  deep,  of  a 
very  fierce  stream,  and  difficult  to  pass.    Uc  had  learned  from  Phi- 
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geus,  that  beyond  the  Indus  was  a  vast  desert  of  twelve  day's  jour- 
ney; and  at  the  farthest  lx>rders  thereof,  ran  the  Ganges,  two-and- 
twenty  furlongs  broad,  and  the  deepest  of  all  the  rivers  in  India:  and 
that  fa«yond  this  river,  there  dwelt  the  Tabresians,  the  Gandarius^ 
whose  king's  name  was  Xandrames,  who  had  an  army  of  twenty  thou- 
sand horse,  and  two  hundred  thousand  foot,  two  thousand  chariots, 
and  four  thousand  elephants.  The  king  could  not  believe  this  to  be 
true,  and  therefore  sent  for  Porus,  and  inquired  of  .him  whether  it 
was  so  or  not.  He  told  him  all  was  certainly  true;  but  that  the  pre- 
sent king  of  tlie  Gandarite  was  but  of  a  mean  and  obscure  extrac« 
tion,  accounted  to  be  a  barber's  son.  For  his  father  being  a  veiy  beau- 
tiful and  handsome  man,  the  queen  fell  in  love  with  him,  and  then 
murdered  her  husband;  and  so  the  kingdom  devolved  upon  the  pre- 
sent king. 

Alexander,  however,  though  he  perceived  that  the  expedition  a- 
gainst  the  Gandaritse  would  be  very  difficult,  yet  through  a  desire 
be  still  had  to  gain  further  glory,  would  not  wave  it;  but  confiding 
in  the  valour  of  the  Macedonians,  and  the  answers  he  had  received 
from  the  oracles,  hoped  to  conquer  all  the  barbarians  wherever  he 
went:  for  he  remembered  that  at  Delphos  he  was  called  by  the  oracle 
Invincible,  and  that  the  empire  of  the  whole  world  was  promised  to 
bim  by  Jupiter  Ammon.    But  discerning  that  his  soldiers  were  even 
tired  out  with  continual  marches,  (for  they  had  now  toiled  them- 
selves with  extreme  hazards  for  eight  years  together),  he  judged  it 
necessary  to  make  a  speech  to  his  army,  to  persuade  them  to  under- 
take with  bim  this  expedition  against  the  Gandaritse.    For  now  he 
had  lost  many  soldiers,  and  no  hopes  or  prospect  remained  of  ending 
the  war:  nay,  their  very  horse's  hoofs  were  worn  away  by  their  con* 
tinual  marches,  and  many  of  their  arms  wasted  and  become  useless. 
And  besides,  all  their  Greciau  habits  and  clothes  were  worn  out,  and 
they  were  forced  to  make  use  of  the  barbarian  stuff,  and  cut  the  Indian 
plaids  in  pieces  to  make  themselves  clothes.    And  it  happened  like- 
wise, about  tliat  time,  that  there  poured  down  from  heaven  fearful 
storms  of  rain,  with  terrible  thunder  and  lightning,  which  continued 
for  seventy  days  together.     All  which,  though  they  happened  cross 
to  his  designs,  as  he  conceived,  yet  he  judged  there  was  one  way  still 
left  for  him  to  accomplish  what  he  so  much  desired,  and  that  was  by  . 
bcmnty  and  liberality  to  gain  the  hearts  of  his  soldiers.    To  that  end, 
lie  gave  free  liberty  to  the  soldiers  to  ravage  and  plunder  all  over  the 
eiiemy's<!Ountry,  which  was  rich,and  abounding  in  all  good  things. 

While  the  army  was  thus  employed  in  spoilingand  plundering,  he 
called  together  the  soldier's  wives  and  all  their  children;  and  among 
the  wives  be  ordered  corn  to  be  distributed  every  month;  and  com*. 
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ibanded  so  much  money  to  be  paid  to  the  children,  as  their  fatber^a 
pay  amounted  to.  *  When  the  soldiers  returned  to  the  camp,  loaded 
with  abundance  of  rich  prey,  he  ealkd  them  all  together/and  made 
a  handsome  studied  speech  to  them,  to  persuade  them  to  march  along 
with  him  against  tiie  Gandarit»>  but  not  being  able  npooany  terms 
to  prevail  with  the  Macedonians,  he  left  off  that  design.    And  wm 
determining  there  to  put  an  end  to  all.  his  expeditions,  in  the  first 
place  he  erected  twelve  altars  to  tlie  twelve  gods,  every  <Mie  fifty  cu* 
bits  high.    Then  he  drew  a  trench  round  his  cainp  thrice  as  laif^  as 
the  former,  |ind  made  it  fifty  foot  broad,  and  forty  deep;  and  by  the 
earth  out  of  the  trench,  cast  up  a  strong  mud  wall  on  the  inner  side. 
He  commanded  likewise  every  foot-soldier  to  provide  two  beds  in 
his  tent  of  five  cubits  high;  and  every  horseman  (besides  two  beds 
of  the  same  size)  to  make  mangers  twice  as  big  as  any  other;  and 
that  every  thing  they  left  behind  them  should  be  enlarged  in  the  same 
proportion.    And  this  he  did  partly  to  leave  behind  him  monuments 
of  his  heroic  actions,  and  partly  to  make  the  world  beUeve,  that 
those  with  him  were  men  of  mighty  stature,  and  strongei  than  any 
otiier.    When  this  was  done,  he  marched  back  with  all  hts  army  the 
same  way  he  came  to  the  river  Acesines,  where  he  found  some  ships 
in  building,  which  he  ordered  to  be  perfected,  and  built  several 
others. 

About  that  time  came  to  him  supplies  out  of  Greece,  both  of  auxi- 
liaries and  mercenaries,  to  the  number  of  iibout  thirty  thousand  foot^ 
and  almost  six  thousand  hers^.  There  were  likewise  brought  to  him 
at  the  same  time  arms  for  five-^and-twenty  thousand  men  most  curi- 
ously wrought,  and  a  hundred  talents^,  weight  of  all  sorts  of  medicines 
and  physical  preparations;  and  all  these  he  distributed  amongst  the 
soldiers.  H  is  ships  now  with  all  their  tackle  and  furniture  were  com- 
pletely rigged,  of  which  there  were  two  hundred  open  vessels^  and 
eight  hundred  tiansport  ships  for  all  manner  of  serviee.  The  two 
cities  he  had  built  near  the  river,  the  one  he  called  Niciea,  from  a 
victory  there  gained,  and  the  other  Bucephalus,  from  his  horse  that  was 
there  killed  in  the  battle  against  Porus. 

Tlien  he,  together  with  his  friends,  went  aboard,  and  sailed  down 
the  river»  with  an  intent  to  fall  down  to  the  aouthem  ocean;  but  a 
great  part  of  the  army  marched  along  the  river  side,  under  the  com- 
n^ind  of  Craterus  and  Hephsastion.  He  came  now  to  that  place 
where  the  rivers  Hydaspes  and  Acesines  meet  together.  Here  he 
landed  his  soldiers,  and  marched  to  the  borders  of  the  iberians;  these 
are  said  to  be  descended  from  them  who  besieged  the  rock  Aoriios 
with  Hercules ;  and  after  they  had  been  defeated  in  that  design,  were 
planted  tn  this  country  by  that  hero.    Here  he  encamped  near  aa 
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cmioent  city  of  greatest  command  in  those  parts:  the  citizens  w^nt 
mat  10  the  king,  and  were  admitted  to  converse  with  him ;  and  there 
thej  leoewed  the  nemorj  of  their  aotient  kindred^  and  promked  to 
perform  all  oSces  ml  respect  and  kindness,  as  became  so  near  rda- 
tioBS-;  and  sealed  and  confirmed  what  they  said  with  extraordinary 
tieh  presents.  The  king  received  them  very  graciously,  and  in  vetimi 
permitted  all  iheir  cities  to  govern  according  to  their  own  laws* 

Thence  he  mored  towards  the  bordering  nations,  amongst  whom 
Ik  fouttd  the  Agalasses  had  raised  an  army  of  fcMrty  tiiousand  foot^  a»i 
thvee thousand  horse:  Alexander  fought  them, and  routed  them;  many 
wofe  IciUed  opon  die  spot,  and  the  rest  fled  into  holes  and  dens,  and 
the  neigfabooring  towns  and  villages;  which  being  afterwards  takes, 
they  weve  all  sold  for  skives.  There  were  twenty  thousand  of  the  rest 
mi  the  inhabitants  tliat  got  together  for  shelter  into  a  great  city^ 
wUch  he  took  by  storm,  although  the  Indians^  Mocking  up  the  pas- 
sages, feoght  Desolately  from  the  tops  ef  their  houses,  and  killed  jnaK 
titudes  of  the  Macedonians,  which  put  him  into  sqch  a  rage,  that  fae 
set  At  town  on  fire,  and  burnt  most  of  them  in  it;  so  that  only  ^uee 
ttiouaaad  lemained,  who  fled  into  tiie  castle,  and  sued  /or  pardon  and 
obtained  it. 

Then  he  with  his  friends  went  on  board  again,  and  sailed  down  the 
river  to  the  place  where  the  two  rivers,  (as  was  said  before),  and  like^ 
triie  the  Indus,  now  met  together.  But  the$e  great  rivers  rushing  in  one 
upon  another  in  one  and  the  same  place,  there  were  most  terriUe 
whirlpools,  where  the  sliips  that  fell  into  them  where  so  whirled  about^ 
that  theve  they  perished.    And  the  stream  was  so  fierce  and  violent, 
that  no  pilot  could  govern  their  ships;  so  that  two  long  ships  were 
sunk,  flitad  many  of  the  rest  driven  upon  the  shore.    The  king's  ship 
waa  likewise  catched  in  a  whirlpool,  and  he  lUmself  now  in  the  ut- 
itXMt extremity  and  danger  of  losing  his  life;  which  he  perceiving, 
stripped  himself  naked,  and  prepared  for  the  last  remedy.    Where- 
upon his  friends  came  round  the  ship,  endeavouring  with  all  tlieir 
might  totake  in  the  king,  in  case  his  ship  perished.     A  great  hurry 
and  confusion  there  was,  while  the  men  strove  with  the  violence  <^ 
the  waves,  but  the  river  overmatched  botii  their  strength  and  skilL 
Yet  the  king  with  great  difiiculty,  by  the  help  of  the  ships,  was  at 
length  brought  to  land.      Being  thus  unexpectedly  preserved,  he 
sacrificed  to  the  gods  for  his  deliverance,  and  that  he  had^  like  ano* 
ther  Achilles,  conquered  the  river  itself.    Thence  he  marched  against 
the  Oxydrace  and  Mallii,   populous  and   warlike  nations  of  In- 
dia, whom  he  found  ready  prepared  with  an  army  of  ai)ove  fourscore 
thousand  foot,  and  ten  thousand  horse,  and  seven  hundred  chariots. 
These  people  were  at  war  amongst  themselves,  before  the  king  came 
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amongst  them  i  but,  being  terrified  at  his  approach,  they  were  forced 
to  agree,  and  confederate  against  him;  and^  in  confirmation  of  their 
league,  they  mutually  disposed  of  ten  thousand  viigins  in  marriage, 
and  thereby  entered'  into  affinity  one  with  another.    However,  they 
came  not  against  him  with  their  armies  into  the  field,  but  afterwards 
fell  at  variance  one  with  another  concerning  the  chief  command,  an4 
drew  away  here  and  there  into  the  neighbouring  cities.    Aleiaoder 
approaching  to  the  capital  city^,  designed  without  any  further  de- 
lay to  assault  it;   but  one  Demophoon,  a  soothsayer,  dissmided  the 
king  from  his  purpose,  alleging — ^That  by  certain  signs  and  prodigies 
(by  him  observed)  were  portended,  that  the  king  would  be  in  ex* 
treme  danger  by  a  wound  received  in  this  siege;  and  therefore  en- 
treated him  that  he  would  wave  this  town,  and  apply  himself  to  some 
other  affiiir.    Upon  this  the  king  was  very  angry,  because  he  discou- 
raged the  soldiers;  therefore,  preparing  all  things  necessary  for.  an 
assault,  he  himself  led  up  his  men  to  the  walls,  with  an  undaunted 
spirit^  eager  to  gain  the  place  by  force.    His  men  being  slow  in  fix- 
ing the  engines,  (as  he  thought),  he  was  the  first  that  broke  through 
the  gate  into  the  city,  upon  which  jBany  were  hewa  down,  and  the 
rest  fied,  whom  he  pursued  to  the  very  castle*  And,  because  the  Ma., 
cedonians  came  not  up  so  readily  to  make  the  assault  as  he  expected^ 
he  took  a  scaling-ladder  himself,  and  set  it  to  the  castle-wall,  and, 
holding  his  buckler  over  his  head,  mounted  the  ladder;  and  he  was 
so  quick,  that,  before  they  within  could  force  him  back>  be  had  gained 
the  top  of  the  wall.    None  of  the  Indians  durst  engage  him  hand  to 
hand,  but  they  so  plied  him  with  darts  and  arrows  at  a  distance,  that- 
he  was  over  pressed. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Macedonians  had  applied  two  scaling 
ladders;  but,  too  many  throngjfng  up  at  once,  the  ladders  broke,  and 
down  they  all  fell  to  the  ground.  The  king,  being  then  left  without 
any  hope  of  relief,  grew  so  desperate,  that  he  did  what  is  worth  spe- 
cial remark,  and  almost  incredible:  for,  looking  upon  it  as  a  diminu- 
tion of  his  glory  to  make  a  retreat  down  amongst  his  own  soldiers,  he 
leaped  off  the  wall,  with  his  arms  in  his  hand,  into  the  townf.  Tbea 
the  Indians  came  rushing  upon  him  in  droves,  and  he  received  their 
assault  with  great  resolution :  for,  having  a  tree  which  grew  near  to 
the  wall  on  his  right  hand,  and  the  wall  on  his  left,  he  more  easiljr 
defended  himself,  standing  his  ground  with  that  courage  and  resolu- 
tion as  became  a  king  that  had  performed  such  noble  acts,  coveting 
to  end  his  days  by  a  glorious  and  honourable  death*    Having  now. 

*  Of  the  Oiydracie.— Vid.  Appian,  lib.  2;  Bell.  Cifil.  latter  end;   and  Curth^s 
I.  w.  tect.  5. 

t  Castle- jard  rather. 
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rcceii'ed  many  cuts  upon  his  helmet,  and  as  many  on  his  shield,  at 
length  he  received  so  grievous  a  wound  under  one  of  his  breasts^  that 
it  brought  him  down  upon  his  knees.  Upon  which  the  Indian  that 
wounded  him  ran  (heedlessly)  upon  him  to  give  him  another  blow; 
but  the  king  thrust  his  sword  through  his  body^  and  there  he  fell 
down  dead.  Then^  raising  himself  up  by  the  help  of  a  bough  of 
the  tree^  he  challenged  any  of  die  Indians  who  had  a  mind  to  fight 
with  him. 

And  now  came  in  to  his  relief  Peucestes^  one  of  his  guard,  being 
one  of  the  first  that  had  by  other  ladders  scaled  the  wall,  and  after  him 
came  several  others;  so  that  the  barbarians  being  now  in  afright^ 
Alexander  was  at  length  rescued  and  preserved. 

The  city  being  thus  taken,  the  Macedonians  (being  enraged  upon 
account  of  the  king)  put  all  the  men  they  found  to  the  sword,  and 
filled  every  place  with  dead  carcases. 

In  the  mean  time,  while  the  king  lay  ill  of  his  wound,  the  Gre«> 
eians  that  were  distributed  into  several  colonies  throughout  Bactria 
and  Sogdiana  (having  for  a  considerable  time  before  been  dissatisfied 
at  their  plantations  amongst  the  barbarians,  and  now  encouraged 
upon  the  report  that  Alexander  was  dead  of  his  wound)  rebelled  a- 
gainst  the  Macedonians,  and  got  together,  to  the  number  of  about 
three  thousand,  and  endeavoured  with  all  their  might  to  return  into 
their  own  country ;  but  they  were  every  man  cut  off  after  the  death 
of  Alexander. 

The  king,  after  he  was  recovered  of  his  wound,  appointed  a  so* 
lemn  sacrifice  to  the  gods,  in  order  to  give  thanks  for  his  recovery, 
and  sumptuously  feasted  all  liis  friends.  In  his  feasting  and  drink- 
ing there  happened  a  circumstance  very  remarkable,  and  fit  to  be 
taken  notice  of:  amongst  other  friends,  there  was  one  Coragus  a 
Macedonian  invited,  a  strong-bodied  man,  and  one  that  had  often 
behaved  himself  with  great  gallantry  in  several  encounters.  This 
man  in  his  cups  challenged  one  Dioxippus,  an  Athenian,  to  fight  a 
duel;  who  was  a  champion, and  had  won  many  noble  prizes  and  vic« 
tories.  The  matter  was  pushed  forward  by  the  guests,  as  is  usual  at 
such  times.  Dioxippus  accepted  the  challenge,  and  the  king  ap* 
pointed  the  day. 

As  soon  as  it  was  day,  many  thousands  of  people  flocked  together 
to  see  the  combat.  The  king,  with  his  Macedonians,  fevoured  Con- 
gas; the  Grecians  wished  well  to  Dioxippus.  The  Macedonian 
came  into  the  list  neatly  accoutred,  glittering  in  his  arms«  The 
Athenian  presented  himself  stark  naked,  all  over  anointed  with  oil, 
with  a  cap  upon  his  head.   Their  persons  were  both  so  admirable  fojr 
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sireDgth  of  body,  and  preseoce  of  mind,  that  it  seemed  as  if  two  of 
the  gods  were  to  fight  a  duel :  for  the  Macedoniany  for  hia  stature 
mtiA  the  brightness  of  bis  arms,  looked  Kke  Man;  Dioxippus,  (be* 
sides  his  being  the  stronger  aaan),  in  bis  earrjring  of  »  great  elub^ 
and  actWity  io  feats  of  arms,  resembled  Herenlesw  And  now  betb 
advanced  one  towards  another:  the  MaeedoniaOy  wheo  be  eama 
»ear^  east  bis  javeHa  at  Dioxippns,  which  he  avoided  by  a  little  mo* 
tUNS  of  ills  body.  Then  Con^us  presently  made  at  bim  with  bis 
Bflaeedonian  sarissa,  which  the  other  (advancing  forward)  brake  m 
ficces  with  his  truncheon.  The  Macedonian  thus  twiea  defeated^ 
took  to  his  sword;  but,  while  be  was  drawing  it,  his  adTersary  smde 
mp  to  him,  and  prevented  bim,  catching  bold  of  bis  arm  wilb  bis  left 
land,  and  gave  bim  such  a  blow  with  the  other^  that  be  laid  him 
at  bis  feet.  When  he  had  him  upon  the  ground,  he  set  bis  foot  upon 
Us  neck,  and,  lifting  himself  up,  be  turned  about  to  the  spcetaiiofss 
iq^  whicii  all  the  people  set  ap  a  great  shout,  io  admiration  of  what 
was  done,  and  at  the  strength  and  valour  of  the  man;  but  the  kiii^ 
ovdiered  bim  that  was  foiled  to  be  let  go,  and  then  broke  up  the  as^ 
aembfy,  and  departed,  not  very  well  pleased  at  the  misfortune  of  his 
countryman. 

Kut  Dioxippus  havmg  now  discharged  bis  adrersary,  went  off  the 
ground,  and,  for  his  famous  and  remarkable  victory,  bis  countrymei^ 
sci  a  coronet  upon^his  head,  as  one  that  had  advanced  the  honour 
and  reputation  of  the  Grecians.  But  fortune  suffered  not  this  man  to 
lejoice  long  in  his  victory;  for  the  king  ever  after  bore  a  grudge 
to  bim>  and  the  king's  friends,  and  al)  the  courtiers,  envied  him : 
therefore  they  persuaded  one  that  waited  at  the  table  to  put  a  golden 
cup  «nder  his  cushion;  and,  in  the  middle  of  the  feast  a  complaint 
was  made  that  the  cup  was  stolen;  whereupon  search  was  made, and 
the  cup  pretended  to  be  found  with  Dioxippus,  by  which  he  was 
greatly  disgraced,  and  put  out  of  countenance;  and  seeing  the  Ma* 
cedonians  come  flocking  about  him,  he  rose  from  the  table^  and  left 
the  place,  and  went  to  his  lodgings  But  shortly  aftcr^  he  wrote  a 
letter  to  Alexander,  complaining  of  the  foul  contrivances  of  his  ene- 
mies  against  him;  and,  after  he  had  deUvered  it  to  his  senrants^to  be 
banded  carefully  to  the  king,  he  murdered  himself. 

It  was  certainly  an  imprudent  act  in  him  to  fight  witb  a  Macedo* 
niaD,  but  far  more  folly  in  bim  to  destroy  himself:  therefore  many 
wbo  bUoied  him  for  this  piece  of  madness,  added  this  to  bis  further 
disgrace— .That  a  great  body  and  a  great  wit  seldom  meet  together. 
When  the  king  read  the  letter,  he  was  exceedingly  troubled  at  hia 
death>  and  would  often  commend  him  for  his  valour;  and  he  vhgi 
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undervalued  him  when  he  was  alive,  now  in  vain  wished  for  him  when 
he  was  dead^  and  came  perfectly  to  understand  the  honesty  of  the 
man^  by  the  knavery  of  his  accusers  and  slanderers. 

And  now  the  king  ordered  his  army  to  march  along  the  bank  of 
the  river  Indus^  over  against  his  fleets  and  began  again  to  sail  down 
ibto  the  ocean,  and  in  his  passage  arrived  at  the  country  of  thef 
Sambestians.  These  people  for  number  and  courage  are  nothing  in* 
fierior  to  any  of  the  Indians^  and  their  cities  are  democratical  in  their 
government. 

Having  intelligence  of  the  approach  of  the  Macedonians^  they 
brought  into  the  field  threescore  thousand  foot^  six  thousand  horse, 
and  five  hundred  chariots.  But  when  the  fleet  drew  near,  they  were 
80  terrified  with  the  strangeness  of  the  sight,  and  the  fame  and  glory 
of  the  Macedonians,  which  was  noised  abroad  in  all  places,  that  the 
dd  men  among  them  dissuaded  them  from  venturing  a  battle; 
ivfaereupon  they  sent  fifty  of  the  best  quality  as  ambassadors  to  Alex* 
ander,  to  pray  his  favour.  The  king  (upon  the  address  made  to  him) 
granted  them  peace  as  they  desired,  and  received  large  and  honour* 
able  presents  (becoming  a  demigod)  firom  the  inhabitants.  Theo 
he  received  the  submission  of  the  Sogdiani  and  Massanii,  who  bor« 
dered  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  Here  Alexander  built  another  city 
called  Alexandria;  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  furnished  it  with  a 
thousand  inliabitants.  Afterwards  he  arrived  at  the  kingdom  of  Mu- 
sicanus*,  whom  he  took  and  killed,  and  subdued  his  country.  Thea 
he  came  to  the  territoryt  of  Porticanus,  and  took  two  cities  upon  the 
first  assault,  and  gave  the  spoil  of  them  to  his  soldiers,  and  then 
burnt  them.  Porticanus,  who  had  fled  for  shelter  into  the  castle, 
was  killed  fighting  in  his  own  defence.  Then  he  took  all  the  cities 
within  his  dominion  by  assault,  and  razed  them  to  the  ground,  which 
struck  a  great  terror  into  the  neighbouring  inhabitants.  Next  he 
wasted  the  territories  of  Sambus^,  razing  many  of  the  cities,  and 
selling  the  citizens  for  slaves,  and  put  to  the  sword  above  fourscore 
thousand  barbarians.  These  were  the  plagues  the  Brachmanes  suf- 
fered. AU  the  rest  who  submitted  (except  such  as  were  the  authors 
and  ring-leaders  of  the  defection)  he  pardoned.  In  the  mean  time^ 
king  Sambus  got  away,  with  thirty  elephants,  into  the  farthest  parts 
beyond  the  river  Indus,  and  so  escaped.  t- 

Amongst  the  Brachmanes,  the  last  city  attempted  was  Harmatelia  §, 

*  MuticaDQS.— Strabo,  lib.  it.  p.  694«  701,  mjs  b«  submitted,  (where  tee  mocb  moxt), 
bat  afterwards  revolted,  and  was  crocified. 
t  This  territorj  belongs  to  the  Bastans^ — See  Strabo,  ib. 

X  The  country  of  the  Brachmanes  who  had  rerolted  after  submission. — Sec  Cartivs,  1.  il, 
§  Harmalelim.^SM  Strabo,  Ub.  xv.  p.  7ftS.  •  .  :. 
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which  greatly  confided  in  the  valoar  of  its  uihabitants,  and  the 
strengtli  of  its  situatioo.  Here  the  king  commanded  some  few  of 
his  party  to  go  up  near  to  the  place,  and  provoke  the  citiiens  to  fidl 
opopi  them^  and  then  to  appear  as  if  they  fled:  thereupon  five  hun- 
dred approached  to  the  very  walls,  who  for  their  inconsiderable  num- 
lier  ffere  contemned  by  the  enemy;  three  thousand,  therefore,  made 
a  sally  out  of  the  town  ujpon  them^  wh^eupon  they  look  to  their 
beels  as  if  they  had  been  in  a  great  fright.  But  the  king,  with  some 
few  of  his  troops,  fell  upon  the  backs  of  the  pursuers,  upon  which 
there  was  a  smart  engagement,  and  many  of  the  barbarians  were 
killed  and  taken*  But  a  great  number  of  those  that  were  killed  and 
Wpooded  on  the  king's  side  were  in  a  desperate  condition:  for  the 
barbarians  had  poisoned  the  heads  of  their  weapons  with  a  deadly 
poison,  which  mide  them  more  courageous  and  ferwaid  to  engage 
with  the  king.  This  stroog.poison  is  made  of  oertam  serpents  taken 
by.  hunting,  which,  after  they  are  killed,  they  lay  out  und  tgpfmt  to 
t|be  heat  of  the  sun,  when  the  heat  does  sa  fry  thtir  iksh  as  if  it 
were  melting  away,  from  which  dbtils  a  sweaty  moisture,  wherein 
tjie  poison  of  the  beast  is  conveyed,  and  may  be  discerned.  The 
working  of  thb  deadly  poison  is  such,  that  a  numbness  and  stupidity 
pi:e«eotly  seizes  upon  the  body  of  him  that  is  wounded,  and  in  a 
short  time  after  follows  most  tormenting  pains,  convubions,  and 
trembling,  wreaking  every  member  of  the  body.  The  skin  grows 
excessive  cold  and  black,  and  the  person  vomits  black  choler:  more- 
over, a  black  frothy  matter  flows  from  the  wound,  which  causes  pu* 
Irefaction,  and  presently  spreads  all  over  the  principal  parts  of  the 
body,  and  so  the  person  dies  in  a  most  miserable  manner.  And 
hence  it  was,  that  lie  who  was  ever  so  slightly  touched  was  as  much 
tormented  as  he  who  had  the  greatest  wounds.  After  all  that  were 
thus  wounded  were  dead,  the  king  grieved  for  none  so  much  as  he 
did  for  the  misfortune  of  Ptolemy,  (who  reigned  afterwards),  and 
whom  at  that  time  he  dearly  loved.  There  happened  at  this  time* 
something  extraordinarily  remarkable  in  reference  to  Ptoleoqry  which 
some  ascribe  to  the  special  providence  of  God.  He  was  a  man  diat 
was  beloved  of  all,  both  for  his  valour  and  his  wonderful  obliging  be* 
haviour  to  every  one,  and  therefore  met  with  a  cure  worthy  his  kind 
and  gracious  disposition.  The  king  dreamed  that  he  saw  a  serpent 
W|th  an  herb  in  its  mouth,  which  told  him  the  nature  and  eflicacy  of 
the  plant,  and  where  it  grew:  when  he  awoke,  he  presently  searched 
for  the  herb,  and  foutid  it,  and  when  he  had  bruised  it  made  a  poul- 
tice of  it,  and  applied  it  to  Ptolemy's  body,  and  gave  him  a  potion  of 
the  juice  of  the  plant,  and  so  restored  him  to  perfect  healtb*  Others 
also,  when  they  came  to  know  the  sovereign  use  of  the  herb,  were 
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cured  by  the  same  means.  But  when  Alexander  now  began  to  ap- 
ply hunself  to  the  siege  of  Harmatelia^  a  strong  and  well-fenced 
city^  the  inhtbitants  all  came  forth  to  him,  and  begged  his  pardon, 
and  delivered  up  themselves  and  their  city  into  his  hands,  and  so  es- 
caped  punishment. 

Then  sailing  with  his  familiar  friends  into  the  main  ocean,  he 
found  two  islands,  where  he  offered  most  magnificent  sacrifices,  and 
threw  many  golden  cups  of  great  value,  together  with  the  driuk- 
ofieriogs,  into  the  sea.  At  length,  having  reared  up  altars  to  the 
honour  of  Tethys  and  Oceanus,  (supposing  now  that  he  had  finished 
the  voyage  he  intended),  he  returned  with  the  fleet  up  the  river,  add 
arrived  at  the  -famous  city  Hyala*.  This  city  is  under  the  sanie 
form  of  government  with  that  of  Lacedsemon :  for  there  were  two 
kings,  of  two  several  families,  succeeding  in  one  line,  who  had  the 
management  and  administration  of  their  wars;  but  the  chief  au- 
thority in  civil  afiairs  belonged  to  the  senate.  Here  Alexander  buriit 
all  the  ships  that  were  leaky  and  defective,  and  delivered  the  rest 
of  bis  fleet  into  the  hands  of  Nearchusf  and  some  others  of  his 
friends,  with  a  command  to  sail  all  along  the  sea-coast,  ahd  dili- 
gently observe  every  place,  till  they  came  to  the  entrance  into  the 
river  Enphrates.  He  himself  raised  his  camp,  and  marched  a  long 
way  into  the  country,  subduing  all  that  opposed  him^  and  using 
those  kindly  who  submitted  to  him:  for  the  inhabitants  of  Abisaris 
and  Gedrosia  he  brought  to  submission,  without  any  hazard  or  dif- 
ficulty. 

Afterwards,  marching  through  many  tracts  of  land  destitute  of 
water,  and  as  many  deserts,  he  came  to  the  borders  of  Neoris, 
There  he  divided  his  army  into  three  brigades:  the  first  he  gave  to 
Ptolemy,  the  other  to  Leonatus;  the  former  he  commanded  to  ha- 
rass the  sea-coasts,  and  the  other  the  midland  and  champaign  part 
of  the  country.  Ve  himself  wasted  and  spoiled  the  hilly  country 
and  mountainous  parts,  and  the  places  thereunto  adjoining:  so  that 
many  countries  being  invaded  all  at  one  and  the  same  time,  all 
places  were  filled  with  rapine,  fire,  and  slaughter^  from  whence  tfa6 
soldiers  were  loaded  with  rich  booty,  and  many  thousands  perished 
by  the  swonL 

The  bordering  nations,  being  terrified  by  this  destruction  of  peo-^ 
pie,  all  delivered  theoMelves  into  the  power  of  the  king^.    Here  the 

*  CHy  of  Hjala,  at  the  month  of  the  ri?er  Indoi. 

t  This  DBvigatioii  described  hy  Arritn,  lib.  vi.  p.  143;  end  Plioy,  Nat.  Ilist.  lib.  vi. 
c.  25.  Thej  set  oat  from  the  iilaod  Patala,  aod  city  Xjlenopolis,  as  by  Arriaiv  lib.  ^. 
cap.  td.— Vid.  Ush.  Aqd.  t66,  and  f  69. 

%  Id  Rambacia, 
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kiDg^  having  a  desire  to  build  a  city  near  to  the  sea,  and  having  found 
a  safe  harbour,  and  a  convenient  place  near  to  it,  built  one  accord- 
ingly, and  called  it  Alexandria.  Then  he  entered  through  ways  made 
by  his  pioneers  into  the  country  of  the  Neoritie*,  and  presently 
forced  them  all  to  submit. 

These  people  are  like  all  the  rest  of  the  Indians,  both  for  laws  and 
manners,  except  in  one  thing,  which  is  almost  incredible:  for  the 
kindred  and  relations  of  those  that  are  dead  (all  stark  naked,  with 
their  lances  in  their  hands)  cany  forth  the  dead  bodies  into  some 
wood  or  other  belonging  to  the  country,  and  there  strip  the  corpse 
of  all  its  burying-clothes  and  other  ornaments,  and  leave  the  body 
to  be  food  for  the  wild  beasts:  then  they  divide  the  garments  of  the 
deceased,  and  sacrifice  to  the  subterraneous  heroes,  and  feast  all  their 
friends. 

Alexander  afterwards  marched  into  Gedrosia,  all  along  the  sea* 
coast,  and  came  at  length  among  a  most  rude  and  savage  people. 
From  their  very  birth  to  their  old  age  they  never  cat  their  nails,  but 
suffer  them  still  to  grow;  and  the  hair  of  their  heads  all  grow  in 
locks,  never  combed  out.  They  are  of  a  swarthy  complexion,  (through 
the  parching  heat  of  the  sun),  and  cloth  themselves  with  the  skins  of 
wild  beasts.  They  feed  upon  the  flesh  of  whales  cast  up  by  the  sea. 
In  building  of  their  houses  and  cottages,  they  raise  up  their  walls  as 
is  usual,  but  the  roofs  are  laid  with  the  jaw-bones  and  ribs  of  whales, 
of  wliich  they  have  somers  and  beams  eighteen  cubits  in  length;  and 
for  tiles  they  use  the  whale-bone  and  fins  of  the  same  animal. 
.  When  Alexander  with  great  toil  had  marched  through  this  coun- 
try, he  came  into  a  desolate  wilderness,  where  nothing  at  all  was  to 
be  had  for  the  support  of  man's  life.  So  that  many  dying  for  want 
of  food,  the  whole  army  was  not  only  altogether  discouraged,  but  the 
king  himself  was  then  overwhelmed  with  unusual  sorrow  and  anxiety 
of  mind :  for  he  looked  upon  it  as  a  most  miserable  thing  that  those 
who  by  the  valour  of  their  arms  had  conquered  all  wherever  they 
came,  should  now  ingloriously  perish  for  want  of  bread  in  a  barren 
wilderness.  Therefore  he  sent  away  the  swiftest  couriers  he  could 
find  into  Parthia,  Drangina,  Aria,  and  other  bordering  countries, 
with  orders,  that  with  all  speed  they  should  meet  him  upon  the  bor- 
ders of  Carmania,  with  dromedary  camels,  and  other  beasts  of  bur- 
then, loaded  with  bread  and  other  necessary  provisions :  these  hastened 
away  as  they  were  commanded,  and  procured  the  governors  of  the 
provinces  to  despatch  abundance  of  provision  to  the  place  appointed. 
By  this  extreme  scarcity  Alexander  lost  many  of  his  men,  and  this 
was  the  first  mischief  he  met  with  in  this  expedition.    Afterwardsj 

•  OrilJB. 
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as  ihey  were  marching,  some  of  the  mountaineers  fell  npon  Leona- 
tus's  squadron,  and  cut  off  many  of  them,  and  then  made  back  to 
their  countrymen;  and  this  was  another  loss. 
*  When  they  had  at  length,  with  very  great  difficulties  and  hard- 
ships, passed  through  this  desert^  they  came  into  a  rich  and  populous 
country*'.  Here  he  rendezvoused  his  whole  army,  and^  after  they  had 
refreshed  themselves,  celebrated  a  feast  to  Bacchus;  and^  dressed  up 
to  make  a  show^  like  a  pageant,  he  led  the  dance  before  his  armj 
{which  marched  likewise  in  great  pomp  and  state)  for  the  space  of 
seven  days  together,  spending  all  that  time  in  revelling  and  drunken* 
Bess  all  the  way  he  went. 

When  this  was  over,  hearing  that  many  of  his  officers  and  gover* 
DOTS  of  provinces  had  abused  their  power,  to  the  oppression  and  in* 
jury  of  many,  he  punished  them  according  to  their  demerits.  Wliidi 
severity  of  the  king  being  spread  abroad,  many  who  were  conscious 
of  being  guilty  of  the  same  crimes,  began  to  fear  the  same  punish- 
ment; and  therefore  some  who  commanded  the  mercenaries  made 
a  defection ;  others  got  together  what  money  they  could,  and  fled: 
of  which  the  king  receiving  intelligence,  he  wrote  to  all  the  gover* 
nors  and  lord-lieutenants  of  Asia — That,  as  soon  as  they  had  read 
his  letters  they  should,  without  further  delay,  disband  all  the  mer- 
cenaries. 

About  the  same  time,  while  the  king  was  at  Salmuntisf,  a  sea- 
port town,  busy  in  making  stage-plays,  those  who  had  been  sent  to 
examine  all  the  sea-coasts  arrived  with  the  fleet,  who  forthwith  went 
into  the  theatre,  and  addressed  themselves  to  the  king;  and,  after 
they  had  made  their  obeysance,  they  acquainted  him  with  what  thef 
had  done.  The  Macedonians  so  rejoiced  at  their  return,  that,  as  a 
testimony  of  their  joy,  they  set  up  a  great  acclamation,  and  filled  the 
whole  theatre  with  exultations.  Those  that  returned  from  the  voyage 
told  him  ..There  were  wonderful  tides  of  ebbing  and  flowing  in  the 
ocean,  and  that  at  low  water  in  the  farthest  parts  of  the  sea-coasts 
there  appeared  a  great  many  large  islands,  which  at  the  return  of  the 
tide  are  all  again  laid  under  water,  while  a  most  fierce  and  violent 
wind  comes  off  from  them  to  the  continent,  and  causes  the  water  to 
be  all  of  a  foam :  and,  as  the  greatest  wonder  of  all,  they  declared  that 
they  met  with  whales  of  an  incredible  magnitude,  which  at  the  first 
so  terrified  them,  that  they  looked  upon  themselves  as  lost,  and  that 
they  and  all  their  ships  must  in  a  moment  perbh  together;  but,  all 
of  them  at  once  setting  up  a  great  shout^  and  making  a  noise  by 

*  In  Ctrniania. — Vid,  Curtiin,  lib.  9,  adfinem. 

t  Sftlmuuiis,  in  Harmuzia,  nuw  Ormus«  in  the  gulf  of  PenU. 
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tifiiifog  upon  their  arms,  and  sottodtng  of  trampets,  the  OKmatrotia 
creatures  were  so  terrified  with  a  thing  so  aausual^  that  tbey  made  ta 
the  bottom  of  the  deep. 

After  the  king  had  heard  this  relation,  he  ordered  the  sea-oScers 
t^aail  with  the  fleet  to  the  Euphrates;  and  he  himself  in  the  m^aii 
time,  marching  through  many  countries  with  his  army,  came  at  hat 
to  Ac  borders  of  Susiana.  At  that  time  Calanus,  an  Indian,  a  gmt 
yfcilosopher^  and  much  honoured  by  the  king,  ended  his  dajta  ki  a 
iPKNiderfnl  manner*  Having  now  lived  to  be  seventy-three  years  old^ 
mai  during  all  that  time  had  never  experienced  any  sickntsaop  tke 
least  distemper,  he  proposed  to  put  an  end  to  his  own  life^  sopponqf 
that  now  both  nature  and  fortune  had  brought  him  to  the  utmost 
kottnds  of  his  felicity  and  well-being  in  the  world.  Being  seised 
wpoD^  therefore,  with  sickness,  which  grew  upon  him  more  and 
VKwe  every  day,  be  desired  the  king  that  he  would  order  a  great  fb^ 
iKral  pile  to  be  erected,  and  that  when  he  had  placed  himself  upon 
ky  some  of  his  servants  slionld  set  it  on  fire.  The  king  at  first  en* 
ieavcnired  to  dissuade  him  from  this  purpose;  but,  when  he  saw 
be  would  not  be  moved^  he  promised  that  it  should  be  performed  as 
te  had  desired. 

The  thing  presently  spread  abroad^  and,  when  the  pile  vraa  finished^ 
araltitudes  of  people  flocked  to  see  this  strange  sight  t  and  there  Ca» 
lanos  (according  to  the  rales  and  dictates  of  bis  own  opinion)  with 
great  courage  ascended  the  pile,  and  both  he  and  it  were  consumed 
together.  Some  who  were  present  judged  this  act  to  be  an  effect  of 
iDadoess,  others  nothing  but  a  piece  of  vain  glory,  thoagh  some  there 
were  who  admired  his  noble  spirit  and  contempt  of' death;  and  the 
kji^  caused  him  to  be  honourably  buried. 

When  Alexander  came  to  Susa,  he  married  Statira,  Darius^i  eldest 
dai^ter:  Drypetis,  the  younger,  he  married  to  nephaestion.  He 
gave  also  wives  to  the  chiefest  of  his  friends,  and  married  them  to  the 
w^blest  ladies  of  Persia. 

About  this  time  thirty  thousand  Persians  (very  proper  and  hand- 
some young  men,  and  of  strong  bodies)  came  to  Susa.  These,  ac- 
cording to  the  king's  command,  had  for  some  considerable  time  been 
getting  together,  and  had  been  trained  up  by  their  tutors  and  gover- 
nors in  martial  discipline ;  and  all  of  them,  completely  furnished 
with  Macedonian  arms,  encamped  before  the  city,  where  tbey  trained 
and  exercised  before  the  king,  and  approved  themselves  so  expert  in 
the  management  and  handling  of  their  arms,  that  they  were  honoured 
by  him  with  large  and  rich  gifts:  for,  liecause  the  Macedonians  re- 
fused to  pass  over  the  river  Ganges,  and  in  the  common  assembly 
would  many  times  with  a  great  tumult  oppose  the  king,  and  mock  ^X 
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his  descent  from  Ammon,  he  got  this  body  of  Persians  (who  were 
afl-  about  the  same  age)  to  be  as  a  curb  upon  the  Macedonian  fiha- 
lan.  And  Iheae  were  the  things  wherein  Alexander  employed  him- 
self  «t  that  tiine. 

During  this  Indian  expedition,  Harpalus,  wbo  was  made  hy  Afex^ 
wider  locd-high- treasurer  of  Babylon,  almost  as  soon  as  the  king  had 
hqgyn  his  march,  (hoping  lie  would  never  return),  gave  himself  ^jji 
to  aM  «ianner  of  luxuiy  and  excess;  for  he  was  governor  of  a  veiy 
]ii]ge  province.  In  the  first  place,  he  followed  a  lewd  course  ef 
foveing  and  ravishing  of  women,  and  committing  all  sorts  of  alxNid- 
Mible  acts  of  ttncleanness  with  the  barbarians,  by  which  luxurioMr 
pactices  of  wickedness  be  wasted  the  treasure  committed  to  hit 
dmge.  He  ordered  great  multitudes  of  fish  to  be  brought  to  hiai 
horn  distant  countries,  as  far  as  from  the  Red  Sea;  and  he  was  eo 
ptoftise  in  the  daily  provisions  for  his  table,  that  all  cried  shame  of 
UaSy  and  none  gave  him  a  good  word.  He  sent  likewise  for  a  fiin' 
mous  atrumpet  &om  Athens,  called  Pythonice,  to  whom  he  gave 
most  princely  gifts  while  she  lived,  and  buried  her  with  as  mock 
stale  when  she  was  dead,  and  built  for  her  a  most  magnificent  monn* 
ment  in  Athena. 

After  her  death  he  sent  for  another  courtesan  out  of  Attica,  called 
Glycera,  with  whom  lie  lived  at  such  a  height  of  voluptuousness  aad 
ocprnsp,  as  exceeded  all  bounds;  but,  that  he  might  have  a  refuge, 
io  fly  to,  in  case  of  the  cross  and  destructive  blasts  of  fortune,  be 

*  - 

l^sade  it  his  business  chiefly  to  oblige  the  Athenians.  And  therefoic^ 
when  Alexasider  returned  from  his  Indian  expedition,  and  had  cutoC 
the  heads  of  maoy  of  the  provincial  governors  for  their  mal-admink- 
trations,  Harpalus,  fearing  the  same  punishment,  bagged  up  five 
thousand  talents  of  silver,  and  raised  six  thousand  mercenary  sol- 
diers, and  so  left  Asia,  and  sailed  for  Attica.  But,  when  he  perceived 
that  none  were  forward  to  come  in  to  him,  he  left  his  soldiers  atTe* 
aaros  in  Laconia,  and,  taking  part  of  the  money  with  him,  fled  to  the 
Athenians  for  protection:  but,  being  demanded  to  be  delivered  up, 
by  letters  from  Antipater  and  Olympias,  (having  first  distributed  large 
rewards  amongst  the  orators  that  had  pleaded  for  him,  and  managed 
his  concern  witli  the  Athenians),  he  withdrew  himself,  and  fled  to  his 
soldiers  at  Tenarua.  Thence  he  sailed  to  Crete,  aud  there  was  mur- 
dered by  Thimbron,  one  of  his  friends. 

The  Athenians  likewise  (examining  the  matter  concerning  the 
money  given  by  Harpalus)  condemned  Demosthenes,  and  several 
other  orators,  for  being  corrupted  by  him  with  bribes. 

About  this  time  Alexander,  at  the  celebration  of  the  Olympic 
games,  caused  public  proclamation  to  be  made  by  a  hendd«Jliiat 
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all  exiles  (except  robbers  of  temples  and  murderers)  should  return  to 
their  several  countries:  and  be  himself  picked  out  ten  thousand  of 
the  oldest  soldiers  in  his  army,  and  discharged  them  from  further 
sendee;  and,  being  informed  that  many  of  them  were  in  debt,  he 
paid  the  whole  in  one  day,  to  the  amount  of  no  less  than  ten  thou- 
-wnd  talents.  The  rest  of  the  Macedonians  carrying  themselves  with 
g|Mt  insolence  towards  him,  and  in  a  general  assembly  with  bawiing^ 
4id  noise  contradicting  him,  he  was  so  enraged  and  sharp  in  his  re- 
fioms  upon  them,  that  they  were  all  put  into  a  great  fright}  and  ia 
diat  rage  he  was  so  daring,  that  he  leaped  down  from  the  tribunal^ 
and  seized  upon  some  of  the  ring-leaders  of  the  mutiny  with  his 
own  hands,  and  delivered  them  to  the  lictors,  to  be  executed.  At 
length,  when  he  saw  that  the  disorders  and  mutiny  still  increased^ 
be  made  officers  of  such  of  the  Persians  as  he  thought  fit,  and  pre^ 
fenred  tliem  to  the  chiefest  commands.  Upon  which  the  Macedo- 
nians  recollected  themselves,  and  had  much  ado  to  regain  Alexan* 
der's  favour,  though  they  addressed  themselves  to  him  both  with  pe^^ 
titions.  and  tears. 


J 
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CHAP,  XI. 

Alexander  mixes  twenty  thousand  Persian  darters  with  his  artny. 

Marches  fr(nn  Susa,    Bagistame  breeds  abunSsnce  of  horses. 

Ilephiestion  dies  at  Ecbatana.     The  Lamian  war.    He  invades 

the  Cusstei.    Marches  towards  Babylon.     The  Chaldean  astro^ 

'  liters  dissuade  him  from  coming  thither.    He  enters  Babylon. 

AFTERWARDS,  when  Anticles  was  chief  magistrate  of  Athens^ 
and  Lucius  Cornelius  and  Quintius  Publius  were  consuls  at  Rome, 
Alexander  supplied  the  room  of  those  he  had  discharged  with  Per- 
sians, and  chose  a  thousand  of  them  to  be  squires  of  the  body^ 
conceiving  he  might  altogether  as  safely  trust  them  as  the  Mace- 
donians. 

.About  this  time  Peucestes  came  with  twenty  thousand  Persian 
darters  and  slingers.    Tliese  Alexander  intermixed  amongst  his  other, 
soldiers,  by  which  means  the  army  was  brought  into  that  due  coosti-» 
tution,  that  they  were  readily  obedient  to  his  command.    There  were 
som^  (^  the  Macedonians  who  bad  sons  by  the  captives,  whom^  upon 
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diligent  inquiry  lie  found  to  be  ten  thousand,  and  appointed  them 
masters  to  instruct  them  in  all  sorts  of  learning,  and  allowed  suffi- 
cient stipends  for  their  liberal  edacatioo. 

Then  he  rendezvoused  his  army,  and  marched  away  firom  Susa^ 
and,  passing  the  river  Tigris,  came  to  the  villages  called  Carrss,  and 
tbere  encamped.  Thence  in  four  days  march  he  passed  through 
Shtace,  and  came  to  Sambea.  Here  he  rested  seven  days,  and  r^ 
freshed  his  army.  Thence  in  three  days  he  marched  to  the  towns 
cnDed  Celonie,  in  which  place  the  posterity  of  the  Boeotians  settled 
themselves  in  the  time  of  Xerxes's  expedition,  and  there  remain 
unto  this  day,  having  not  altogether  forgot  the  laws  of  their  country: 
for  they  use  a  double  language,  one  learned  from  the  natural  inhabi- 
tants, and  in  the  other  they  preserve  much  of  the  Greek  tongue;  and 
observe  some  of  their  laws  and  customs.  Thence,  when  it  grew 
towards  evening,  he  decamped  and  turned  aside,  and  marched  to 
Bagistame,  to  view  the  country.  This  country  abounds  in  all  man- 
ner of  fruit-trees,  and  whatever  else  conduces  either  to  the  profit  or 
pleasure  of  mankind;  so  that  it  seems  to  be  a  place  of  delight  both 
for  gods  and  men.  Afterwards  he  came  into  a  country  that  breeds 
and  pastures  an  innumerable  company  of  horses;  for  they  say,  that 
there  had  been  here  an  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  horses  that  ran  at 
pasture  up  and  down  in  the  country;  but,  at  the  coming  of  Alex- 
ander, there  were  only  sixty  thousand.  He  encamped  here  for  the 
space  6f  thirty  days.  Thence,  after  seven  encampments,  he  came 
to  Ecbatana,  in  Media.  This  city  is  two  hundred  and  fifty  furlongs 
in  compass,  and  is  the  metropolis  of  all  Media,  where  abundance 
of  treasure  was  Jaid  up.  Here  he  staid  some  time,  and  refreshed 
his  army,  and  spent  his  time  in  feasting,  drinking,  and  stage-plays : 
at  which  time  HeplisBStion  (one  whom  he  loved  above  all  others) 
fell  sick  of  a  surfeit,  and  died;  whose  death  very  much  grieved  the 
king,  add  he  committed  his  body  to  Perdiccas,  to  be  carried  to  Baby* 
Ion,  because  he  intended  to  bury  liim  with  great  pomp  and  state. 

While  these  things  were  acting  in  Asia,  Greece  was  full  of  tumults 
and  seditions,  whence  broke  out  the  war  called  the  Lamian  War, 
upon  this  occasion :  after  the  king's  order  to  the  lord-lieutenants  of 
the  provinces  to  disband  all  mercenary  soldiers,  and  the  execution 
of  those  commands,  many  foreigners  that  were  cashiered  went  strag- 
gling over  all  Asia,  and,  for  want  of  subsistence,  robbed  and  spoiled 
the  country,  till  they  all  came  into  one  body  at  Tenarus,  in  Laconia:  . 
so  likewise  all  the  governors  and  commanders  of  the  Persians  that 
were  left  got  together  what  men  and  money  they  could,  and  eartie 
all  to  Tenarus,  and  there  joined  their  forces  together.  There  they 
created  Leosthenes^  an  Athenian,  (a  brave-spirited  man),  feMiml  itf 
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the  army  5  who  then  called  a  council  of  war,  and,  after  having  con- 
sulted concerning  the  management  of  the  war,  disposed  of  fifty 
talents  to  pay  the  merceparies,  and  provided  arms  sufficient  for  the 
present  occasion.  He  sent,  likeiyise,  ambassadors  to  the  ^tolians 
fwho  were  disaffected  to  the  king)  to  join  with  them  In  arms.  And 
thus  Leosthenes  was  altogether  taken  up  in  necessary  preparations 
fcr  ft  war,  of  the  greatness  of  which  he  had  then  a  clear  and  evident 
prospect. 

Alexander  now  marched  against  the  Cusssei,  who  refused  to  sub- 
mit to  his  government.  This  people  are  a  very  warlike  nation, 
and  inhabit  the  hilly  and  mountainous  parts  of  Mcjdia;  and  there- 
fore, confiding  in  their  own  valour,  and  the  strength  of  their  country, 
never  would  be  brought  to  admit  of  any  foreign  prince  to  reign  over 
them,  and  were  never  subdued  during  all  the  time  of  the  Persian  em- 
pire; and  at  that  time  they  were  so  very  high,  that  they  slighted  the 
valour  of  the  Macedonians. 

The  king  first  gained  the  passes,  and  then  wasted  a  great  part  of 
the  country  of  Cusss;  and,  getting  the  better  in  every  engagement, 
killed  many  of  the  barbarians,  and  took  many  more  prisoners.  At 
length  the  Cusssei,  being  worsted  and  beaten  in  every  place,  and 
greatly  concerned  at  the  multitude  of  the  captives,  were  forced  to  re^ 
deem  their  country  by  the  loss  of  their  own  liberty;  and  so,  giving  up 
themselves  to  the  will  of  the  conqueror,  they  obtained  peaoe,  upon 
condition  that  they  should  be  loyal  and  obedient  for  the  time  to  come. 
Thus  Alexander  conquered  this  nation  in  the  space  of  forty  days; 
and,  after  he  had  built  some  cities  at  the  most  difficult  passes  in  the 
country,  he  marched  away. 

Socicles  was  now  archon  at  Athens,  and  Cornelius  Lentulus  and 
Quintlus  Popilius'*^  Roman  consuls,  when  Alexander,  after  the  con- 
quest of  tlie  Cussaei,  marched  thence  towards  Babylon.  He  always- 
rested  awhile  between  every  decampment,  and,  to  ease  his  army, 
moved  very  slowly.  When  he  was  about  three  hundred  furlongs 
from  Babylon,  the  Chaldeansf,  (as  they  are  called),  who  were  famou» 
for  astrology,  and  used  to  prognosticate  future  events  by  the  obser- 
vation of  the  stars,  (and  by  that  means  knew  that  the  king  would  di^ 
presently  after  he  entered  into  Babylon),  picked  out  some  of  the  most 
antient  and  expert  of  those  of  their  profession,  and  ordered  them  to 
signify  the  danger  to  the  king,  and,  with  all  the  arguments  they  could 
use,  to  dissuade  him  from  entering  into  the  city;  and  to  let  him  know 
that  he  might  avoid  the  danger,  if  he  would  rebuild  the  sepulchre  of 
Belus,  which  the  Persians  had  destroyed,  and  alter  his  purpose,  and 
pass  by  the  city. 

'       '   '  '  *  *  Publius.  t  Chaldean  priests. 
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Belepliantes  was  the  leading  man  of  tlie  Chaldeans  that  were  sent 
away;  but  he  was  afiaid  to  address  himself  to  the  king,  aud  there- 
fore privately  imparted  all  to  Nearchus,  (one  of  the  king's  familiar 
friends)^  and  desired  him  that  with  all  speed  he  would  acquaint  the 
king  with  the  whole  business.  Alexander  was  much  concerned  whea 
Nearchus  told  him  what  the  Chaldeans  had  prognosticated;  aud^ 
more  and  more  considering  and  pondering  in  his  thoughts  the  skill 
and  reputation  of  the  man,  was  in  no  small  consternation.  At  length 
he  sent  away  many  of  his  friends  to  the  city,  but  he  himself  turned 
aside  another  way,  and  passed  by  Babylon;  and,  encamping  two 
hundred  furlongs  distant  from  the  place,  he  there  rested.  At  this  aU 
were  in  astonishment;  whereupon  many  philosophers  came  to  him,  as 
well  those  that  were  followers  of  Anaxagoras,  as  other  Grecians. 
When  they  came  to  understand  the  cause  of  his  fear,  they  earnestly 
opposed  what  was  said,  with  many  philosophical  arguments;  by 
which  he  was  so  convinced  and  changed,  that  he  contemned  all  sorts 
of  divination  whatsoever,  and  especially  that  of  the  Chaldeans,  which 
was  eveiy  where  so  famous.  Therefore  now,  as  if  his  spirit,  before 
wounuf d,  had  been  cured  by  the  arguments  of  philosophers,  he  en* 
tered  Babylon  with  his  arnpy,  where  (as  before)  the  soldiers  were 
kindly  entertained  by  the  citizens;  and  the  plenty  of  provisions  wa$ 
such,  that  all  gave  up  themselves  to  ease  and  voluptuousness.  An4 
these  were  the  things  acted  this  year. 


CHAP.  XII. 

Atnhassadors  come  to  Alexander  from  all  parts.    He  buries  J5R?- 
phastion  with  great  state.     The  prodigies  before  Alexander's 
'  deaths    His  death.    Darius* s  tnother  starves  herself. 

AGESIAS  was  now  chief  magistrate  of  Athens,  and  Caius  Pcetelius 
and  Lucius  Papirius  consuls  at  Rome,  when  the  hundred  and  four- 
teenth Olympiad  was  celebrated,  in  which  Micinas  of  Rhodes  was 
victor.  At  this  time  ambassadors  came  to  Alexander  almost  from  all 
parts  of  the  world:  some  to  congratulate  his  victories,  others  to 
tender  him  crowns,  others  to  make  leagues  and  alliances  with  him^ 
and  many  brought  him  very  rich  and  noble  presents;  and  some  there 
were  that  came  to  clear  themselves  from  false  accusations;  for^bc- 
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sides  those  sent  from  the  cities^  states^  and  princes  of  Asia^  many 
ambassadors  addressed  themselves  to  the  king  from  Earope  and 
Africa.  Out  of  Africa^  the  Carthaginians,  and  the  Phoenicians  of 
Libya,  and  all  bordering  upon  the  sea- coasts  as  far  as  Hercules's 
Pillars.  Opt  of  Europe,  the  Grecian  cities,  the  Macedonians,  the 
Illyrians,  many  inhabiting  Adria,  the  Thracians,  and  the  Galatians, 
a  people  that  then  first  began  to  be  known  to  the  Grecians.  These 
all  sent  their  ambassadors,  of  whom  the  king  having  a  catalogue  in 
writing,  he  appointed  in  what  order  they  should  be  severally  admitted 
to  their  audience.  And,  in  the  first  place,  those  were  introduced 
that  came  about  matters  of  religion;  then  those  who  brought  pre- 
""'sents;  next,  they  that  were  at  variance  with  the  people  bordering 
upon  them;  then  those  were  admitted,  in  the  fourth  place,  who 
came  to  treat  upon  concerns  relating  to  their  own  country;  and 
lastly,  those  whose  instructions  were  to  oppose  the  restoration  of  the 
exiles.  And,  among  the  religious,  he  first  heard  them  of  Elis; 
after  them  the  Ammonians,  Delphians,  and  Corinthians;. the  Epi- 
daurians  likewise,  and  others;  giving  to  them  the  pre-eminence,  out 
of  reverence  and  veneration  to  the  temples.  He  made  it  his  great 
business  to  return  such  grateful  answers  to  all  the  ambassadors,  as 
that  he  might  gain  the  good  will  and  affection  of  every  one  of  them. 

When  all  this  was  over,  he  applied  himself  to  the  celebration  of 
the  funeral  of  Hephaestion;  and  contrived  (all  that  possibly  he  could) 
so  far  to  grace  it  with  funeral  pomp,  as  that  it  should  not  only  ex* 
ceed  all  that  ever  were  before  it,  but  likewise  that  it  should  never  be 
exceeded  by  any  that  was  to  come:  for  he  most  dearly  loved  him  (as 
much  as  the  dearest  friends  that  we  have  heard  of  ever  loved  one 
another)  when  he  was  alive,  and  honoured  him  beyoi\d  comparison 
when  he  was  dead.  He  honoured  him  more  than  any  of  his  friends 
tehile  he  lived,  although  Craterus  seemed  to  vie  with  him  for  Alex* 
ander's  affection:  for,  when  one  of  the  servants  said,  that  Cratertis 
loved  Alexander  as  well  as  Hephaestion  did;  Alexander  answered .» 
That  Craterus  was  the  king's  friend,  and  Hephiestion  Alexander's. 
And  at  that  time  when  the  mother  of  Darius  (through  a  mistake  upon 
the  first  view  of  the  king)  prostrated  herself  at  the  feet  of  Hephaes- 
tion, and,  coming  to  discern  her  error,  was  mucli  out  of  counte- 
nance— "  Be  not  troubled,  mother,' (says  Alexander),  for  even  he 
is  another  Alexander.'*  To  conclude,  Hephaestion  had  such  interest 
^th  Alexander,  and  such  free  access  and  liberty  of  converse,  that 
when  Olympias  (who  envied  him)  accused  him  and  threatened  hifn 
by  her  letters,  he  wrote  to  her  back  again  with  severe  checks,  and 

added  these  expressions ^'  Forbear  your  slanders  against  nie,  and 

bridle  your  anger,  and  cease  your  threats:   but,  if  you  will  not,  I 
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value  them  not  in  the  leasts  for  you  are  not  ignorant  that  Alexander 
snist  be  judge  of  sAV 

The  king  therefore^  taken  up  with  the  preparations  for  the  funeral, 
commanded  the  neighbouring  cities  to  assist  as  much  as  possibly  they 
ecmid  towards  its  pomp  and  splendour;  and  commanded  all  the 
people  of  Asia,  that  the  fire  which  the  Persians  call  the  Holy  Fire 
should  be  put  out,  till  the  exequies  of  this  funeral  were  fully  finished, 
as  was'used  to  be  done  in  the  funerals  of  the  kings  of  Persia;  whicli 
was  taken  to  be  an  ill  omen  to  the  king  himself^  and  that  the  gods 
did  thereby  portend  his  death.  Tliere  were  likewise  other  prodigies 
happened  that  clearly  pointed  out  that  Alexander's  life  was  near  al 
an  end ;  which  we  shall  presently  give  an  account  of,  when  we  have 
finished  our  relation  of  the  funeral.  In  order  to  this  funeral,  i^  his 
chief  commanders  and  noblemen  (in  compliance  to  the  king's  plea- 
sure) nuide  medals  of  Hephsestion  graven  in  ivory,  and  cast  in  gold 
and  other  rich  metals.  Alexander  himself  called  together  a  great 
aumber  of  the  most  exquisite  workmen  that  could  be  bad,  and  broke 
down  the  wall  of  Babylon  ten  furlongs  in  length,  and  took  away  t}ie 
brick  of  it;  and  then,  levelling  the  place 'Where  the  funeral  pile  was 
.  to  be  raised,  built  thereon  a  foursquare  pile,  each  square  taking  a 
furlong  in  length :  the  platform  he  divided  into  thirty  apartments, 
and  covered  the  roofs  with  the  trunks  of  palm-trees.  The  whole 
itructure  represented  a  quadrangle.  Afterwards  he  beautified  it 
found  with  curious  ornaments:  the  lower  part  was  filled  up  with  two 
hundred  and  forty  prows  of  gallies  of  five  tier  of  oars,  burnished  wldi 
gold;  upon  whose  rafters  stood  two  darters,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
beaks,  of  four  cubits  high,  kneeling  upon  one  knee  j  and  statues  of 
men  in  arms  five  cubits  high :  all  the  divisions  and  open  parts  were 
veiled  with  hangings  of  purple.  That  part  next  above  this  was  set 
with  torches,  of  fifteen  cubits  high,  in  the  middle  part  of  every  one  of 
which  (where  they  were  used  to  be  held)  were  placed  crowns  of  gold; 
at  the  top,  whence  the  flame  ascended,  were  fixjed  eagles  with  their 
mngs  displayed,  and  their  heads  stooping  downwards.  At  the  bottom 
of  the  torches  were  serpents,  facing  and  looking  up  at  the  eagles*  In 
the  third  range  were  exposed  all  sorts  of  wild  beasts  hunted;  in  the 
fourth,  centaurs  all  in  gold  combating  one  with  another;  the  fifth 
presented  alternately  to  the  view  lions  and  bulls  in  massy  gold.  Iq 
that  part  above  these  were  placed  the  arms  both  of  the  Macedonians 
and  barbarians;  the  one  signifying  the  victories  over  the  conquered 
nations,  and  the  other  the  valour  of  the  conqueror.  In  the  highest 
and  last  part  of  all,  stood  Sirenes,  contrived  hollow,  wherein  secretly 
were  placed  those  who  sang  the  mourning  song  to  the  dead.  The 
height  of  the  whole  structure  mounted  up  above  a  hundred  and  thirty 
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cubits.  To  conclude^  both  commanders  and  common  soldiers^  am- 
bassadors and  the  natural  inhabitants^  ^o  strove  to  excel  one  another 
ID  contribotiog  to  this  stately  funeral,  that  the  charge  and  cost  a- 
mounted  to  above  twelve  thousand  talents.  And  to  grace  it  the  more, 
zvA  make  it  more  splendid,  he  conferred  several  other  honours  upoa 
Ibese  exequies.  At  length  he  commanded  all  to  sacrifice  to  him 
as  a  tutelar  god:  for  it  happened  that  Philip,  one  of  his  nobility,  ai 
that  time  returned  from  the  temple  of  Ammon,  and  brought  word 
from  the  oracle  there — ^That  Hephsestion  might  be  sacrificed  unto  as 
a  demigod:  whereat  Alexander  was  very  glad,  hearing  that  the  oracle 
itielf  was  an  approver  of  his  opmion;  and  thereupon  he  himself  was 
tbe  first  that  offered,  sacrificing  ten  thousand  beasts  of  all  kinds,  and 
making  a  magnificent  feast  for  all  the  multitude. 

When  all  the  solemnity  was  over,  Alexander  gave  himself  up  to 
ease  and  a  revelling  course  of  life :  and  now,  when  he  seemed  to  be 
at  the  summit  of  worldly  greatness  and  prosperity,  that  space  of 
life  which  he  might  have  run  through  bythe  course  of  nature  was  cut 
sbort  by  the  determination  of  fate;  and  God  himself,  by  many  signs 
aod  prodigies  sliewu  in  several  places,  foretold  his  death.  For,  whea 
lie  was  anointing  himself,  and  his  royal  robes  and  crown  that  while 
lay  upon  tbe  throne,  the  fetters  of  one  of  the  natural  inhabitants  tliat 
was  then  in  chains  unloosed  and  fell  ofi^of  their  own  accord,  and  the 
person^  not  being  discerned  by  any  of  the  watcb^  passed  through  the 
court- gates  without  any  opposition,  and  made  strait  to  the  throne^ 
and  put  on  the  royal  robes  and  crown  upon  his  head,  and  sat  upoa 
the  throne  without  any  disturbance.  Which  action  being  nobed  a* 
broad^  the  king  was  amazed  at  the  strangeness  of  the  thing,  and  went 
to  the  place,  and,  without  any  rebuke,  calmly  asked  the  man — *^  Who 
be  was,  and  who  advised  him  to  do  so?"  who  plainly  and  simply  an-* 
swered.^^^  He  knew  nothing  at  all."  This  strange  accident  was  re- 
ferred to  the  consideration  of  the  augurs,  by  w^ose  advice  the  poor 
wretch  was  put  to  death, that  the  evil  portended  (if  any  were)  might  fall 
upon  his  own  head. 

Tbe  king,  having  now  got  his  robes  again,  sacrificed  to  the  gods  hi^ 
protectors :  but,  however,  he  continued  much  disturbed  and  perplexed 
in  his  mind,  and  then  began  to  reflect  upon  what  the  Chaldeans  had 
foretold;  and  fretted  against  those  philosophers  that  persuaded  bun 
to  enter  into  Babylon,  but  admired  the  art  and  profound  wisdom  of 
the  Chaldeans.  To  conclude,  he  cursed  those  who^  by  subtle  argu* 
mentSj  had  disputed  against  the  necessity  of  fate. 

Not  long  after,  God  shewed  another  prodigy  concerning  the  change 
of  the  kingdom:  the  king  had  a  desire  to  see  the  baven^  at  Babylon^ 

*  This  he  bad  newlj  made. 
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andj  being  come  there,  he  went  on  board  with  some  of  his  nobles 
diat  attended  him;  and^  while  they  were  sailing,  the  king's  ship  was 
separated  from  the  rest,  and  tossed  to  and  fro  for  several  days  toge-' 
tfaer^  so  as  Aat  he  wholly  despaired  of  his  life;  and,  being  at  lengdi 
carried  through  a  narrow  creek^  where  bushes  and  trees  grew  thick 
upon  both  sides,  his  turban,  or  diadem,  was  plucked  off  bis  head  by 
one  of  the  boughs,  and  hurled  into  the  water,  which  one  6f  tlie  mart- 
ners  seeing,  swam  to  it,  and,  for  the  better  securing  of  it,  clapped  it 
upon  bis  own  bead,  and  swam  back  to  the  ship.  After  he  had  wa^i^ 
dered  up  and  down  three  days  and  three  nights,  he  returned  at  leiigdi 
SJtfe  with  his  diadem  to  his  friends,  and  again  consulted  the  sootb- 
sayers  concerning  this  prodigy,  who  advised  him  immediately,  widi 
all  diligence,  to  offer  splendid  sacrifices  to  the  gods. 

Bttt,  at  the  time  of  these  sacrifices,  he  was  invited  by  one  Medini^ 
aThessaiian,  one  of  his  friends,  to  a  banquet;  where,  when  he  wm 
in  bis  cups,  and  even  drunk  with  wine,  he  quaffed  off  the  great  bowl 
called  Hercules's  cup :  whereupon,  as  if  be  had  been  struck  with  s 
tbander-bolt,  he, gave  a  deep  sigh,  and  was  immediately  led  oiK'  by 
bb  nobles,  and  so  feft  the  place,  Tliose  who  had  him  in  their  charge 
forthwith  laM  him  upon  his  bed,  and  there  diligently  attended  him* 
Hb  distemper  increasing,  his  physicians  were  called  in;  but  they 
were  not  able  to  administer  any  thing  for  his  relief. 

At  length  his  sickness  was  so  violent,  aud  his  pains  so  great,  tiiat 
he  himself  despaired  of  life,  and  in  that  condition  drew  off  his  ring 
froia  his  finger,  and  delivered  it  to  Perdiccas.  His  commanders  theo 
asked  him '^  To  whoiu,  Sir,  do  you  leave  the  kingdom?"  He  an- 
swered  **  To  the  most  deserving."     And  when  he  uttered  his  last 

words,  he  told  them ^That  the  chiefest  of  his  friends  and  commande- 
ers would  solemnize  his  funeral,  when  he  was  gone,  with  blood  and 
contention.  And  thus  died  Alexander,  when  he  had  reigned  twelve 
years  and  seven  months,  having  performed  such  mighty  acts  as  no 
king  ever  did  before  him,  nor  any  since,  to  this  day. 

But,  because  some  writers  differ  as  to  the  cause  and  manner  of  his 
death,  affirming  that  he  was  poisoned  by  a  deadly  potion  given  him, 
it  is  necessary  to  relate  what  they  have  reported  concerning  this 
matter.  They  say  that  Antipater,  whom  Alexander  had  made  his 
viceroy  in  Europe,  fell  out  with  Olympias,  the  king's  mother,  of 
which  at  first  very  little  notice  was  taken,  because  the  king  would 
not  hear  any  of  the  accusations  against  him.  But  afterwards,  the 
quarrels  and  heart-burnings  growing  still  higher,  the  king,  out  of  his 
piety  and  awe  to  the  gods,  conceived  it  his  duty  to  gratify  his  mother; 
whereupon  he  gave  many  apparent  signs  and  tokens  of  the  alienation 
of  his  affections  from  Antipater.     And,  as  further  fuel  to  the  flame^ 
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the  putting  to  death  Parmenio  and  Philotas  did  not  a  little  terrify  and 
•ffiright  the  nobility:  and  therefore,  it  is  said^  Antipater  ordered  his 
*8on^  who  was  Alexander's  cup-bearer,  to  put  poison  into  his  wine* 
Bat,  because  he  was  a  man  of  great  power  in  Europe  after  the  death 
4if  Alexander,  and  that  Cassander,  his  son,  succeeded  him  in  the  king- 
Ami,  Haany  historians  durst  not  say  any  thing  in  their  writings  of 
yoison.  However,  it  is  very  apparent  that  Cassander  was  a  great 
coemy  to  the  concerns  of  Alexander:  for  he  suflfered  the  body  of 
Ofympias,  after  she  was  murdered,  to  lie  with  disdain  unburied;  and 
be  made  it  his  great  business  to  rebuild  Thebes,  which  Alexander 
kad  razed  to  the  ground* 

When  the  king  was  dead,  Sysigambis,  the  mother  of  Darius,  with 
albondance  of  tears,  bewailed  the  death  of  Alexander,  and  her  own 
desolate  condition  upon  that  account,  insomuch  that,  to  the  last  mi* 
Bote,  she  would  peither  eat,  nor  see  the  light ;  and  so  the  fifth  day 
irfker  died  of  hunger,  in  extreme  sorrow,  but  with  as  much  glory  and 
BfpQtation. 

Having  now  brought  down  our  history  to  the  death  of  Alexander, 
as  we  designed  in  the  beginning  of  this,  we  shall  proceed  to  give  aa 
aiccooiit  of  the  acts  of  his  successors  in  the  fbUowiog  book. 
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PREFACE. 

IPVTHAGORAS  the'Samian/and  some  others  of  the  antlent  natural 
philosophers^  held  that  the  souls  of  meo  were  immortal;  and  that  to 
forelel  future  events  at  the  very  point  of  deaths  when  the  soul  is  even 
parting  from  the  body^  is  the  eflfect  and  consequence  of  this  truth. 
To  which  Homer  witnesses,  when  he  brings  in  Hector^  while  be  was 
cfven  breathing  his  last,  tellmg  Achilles,  that  he  would  die  within  a 
Tcry  short  time  afterwards.  The  same  is  attested  of  many  others  of 
later  times,  and  confirmed  especially  by  tiie  death  of  Alexander  the 
Macedonian,  who,  dying  at  Babylon,  and  being  asked  by  his  com- 
manders  and  those  about  him,  at  the  time  he  was  breiEithing  his  last 
.^Who  should  succeed  him?  he  aniwcitd-i..^'  The  most  worthy; 
for  I  foresee,"  says  he,  '*  that  grea|t  and  grievous  quarrels  amongst 
my  friends  will  be  the  sacrifices  to  me  after  my  funeral/*  Which 
happened  accordingly;  for  the  chiefest  of  his  commanders  contested 
together  about  the  principality;  and  great  wars,  after  the  death  of 
Alexander,  broke  forth  amongst  them :  whose  actions  are  contained 
ia  tins  book,  which  will  clearly  evidence  to  the  studious  reader  the 
tnidi  of  what  is  now  said. 

l%e  former  comprehended  all  the  things  done  by  Alexander,  to  the 
time  of  his  death.  Thb  present  book,  relating  the  actions  of  those 
who  succeeded,  ends  with  the  year  next  before  the  reign  of  Agatho« 
eles,  which  makes  a  history  of  seven  years. 
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CHAP.  I. 

Quarrels  about  a  successor  to  Alexander.  AnJUeuB  made 
2%e  provincei  dmiei  wmmgU  tis  chUf  .commanders.  Matters 
contained  in  Alexander's  noie^books.  Meleager  executed  by 
Ptrdiccas.  T%e  GredansretfoU.  A  descrqaion  of  Asia.  Py^ 
than  sent  against  the  revolting  Orecians,  who  were  all  cut  off. 
TkeLamianwar:  the  cause  qf  it.  Alexander's  epistle  to  the 
exiles.  Leosthenes,  the  Athenian  general^  Lamia  besieged.' 
Ztcosthenes  killed:  AntiphHus  placed  in  his  room, 

WHEN  Cepbiflodorus  was  chief  magistrate  of  Athens^  the  Romans 
created  Ladus  Forios  and  Dedus  Jovios  consuls :  about  which  time, 
Akxander  being  now  dead  without  issue,  and  so  the  gerernment 
wtahottt  a  head,  tbdte  ainae  grtat  dissentiMs  aiid'difiarenees  about 
the  empire.  For  the  foot  were  for  aettii^  up  Aridieus*,  the  son  of 
Philip^  a  weak-spirited  man,  labouriqg  under  many  natond  infirmi- 
ties e  bnt  the  chiefest  of  the  nobility  and  esquires  of  the  body  met 
together  in  coundl;  and,  being  jdned/with  the  squadtcMi  of  horse 
called  the  Socild,  they  resolved  to  try  it  out  with  the  Macedonian 
plialamt. 

Thetefcre  they  sent  the  most  eminent  oommandeis,  among  whonv 
Meleager  was  the  chief,  to  the  foot^  to  lefuire  tbem  to  obs^nre  com- 
mands. But  Meleager,  (who  was  the  most  eminent  Bian  of  the  pha- 
lanz),  as  soon  as  he  came  to  the  battalion  which  was  of  the  greatest 
account  and  esteem  in  the  army,  he  said  nothing  at  all  of  the  busi-^ 
ness  for  which  they  were  sent;  but,  on  the  contrary,  highly  com- 
mended them  for  their  choice,  and  stirred  them  up  against  tiie  op» 
posers.  Whereupon  the  Macedonians  orwted  Meleager  tbdr  cap- 
tain, and^  with  their  arms,  made  out  affainst  the  contrary  pirty* 
llK>se  of  the  king's  life-guard  and  esqiitires  of  the  body  nuurcbed 
likewise  out  of  Babylon,  in  order  to  fight;  but  the  most  interested 
and  popular  men  amongst  them  endeavoured  all  they  could  to  make 
peace  on  both  sides.  Upon  which  it  was  presently  agreed,  that  Ari- 
dsdus,  the  son  of  Philip,  should  be  made  king,  and  called  Philip,  and 
thfit  Perdiccas,  to  whom  the  late  king,  when  he  was  upon  the  point 
of  death,  delivered  his  ring,  should  be  invested  with  the  executive 
power  of  the  kingdom;  and  ordered,  that  the  esquires  of  the  body 

*  Arid«as,th€  son  of  Philipi  bj  one  Pbllinaa  of  Lanast*  a  strttnipct,*»jMtin,  I.  IS. 
c.^,  Plut. 
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and  the  chief  commanders  should  gov;era  the  provinces^  and  all  be 
observaiu  to  the  commands  of  the  king  and  Perdiccas. 

Aridseus  being  thus  made  king,  he  called  together  a  general  coun- 
cil of  the  chief  commanders :  and  to  Ptolomy  Lagui  he  committed 
the  government  of  Egypt;  to  Laomedon  of  Mitylene^  Syria;  to  Phi* 
lotasi  Cilicia;  to  Python,  Media;  to  Eumenes,  Cappadocia  and 
Paphlagonia,  and  the  bordering  countriesi  which  were  never  entered 
by  Alexander  all  the  time  of  his  wars  with  Darius^  through  want  of 
convenient  oipportunity.  To  Antigonus  he  assigned  the  comiAand 
of  Lycia,  and  the  Greater  Phrygia;  to  Cassander,  Caria;  to  Me* 
leager*,  Lydia;  to  Leonatus,  Phrygia  all  along  the  coast  of  the  Hel- 
lespont: and  in  this  manner  were  the  provinces  divided.  In£ttro|iej 
Thrace,  with  the  nations  bordering  upon  the  sea  of  Pontus,  wwre 
committed  to  Lysimachus;  and  Macedoniat  with  those  bordcriojg 
upon  it^  to  Antipater.  As  for  the  rest  of  the  Asiatic  provinces,  it 
was  thought  most  advisable  not  to  alter,  but  to  leave  them  under  the 
government  of  the  former  lord-lieutenants.  The  province  next  ad* 
joining  was  intrusted  with  'nixilesj  and  the  kings  bordering  iiyop 
him:  but  the  province  adjoining  to  Mount  Caucasus  (called  Paro- 
pamisus)  was  assigned  to  Qxyartes,  king  of  the  Bactrians,  whose 
daughter  Roxana  Alexander  had  married.  Arachosia  and  Gedroah 
to  Siburtius;  Aria  andDrangina  to  Stasander  of  Soloe;  Bactriana 
and  Sogdiana  were  allotted  to  Philip;  Pkirthia  and  Hyrcania  to  Pitftt- 
tapbernes;  Persia  to  Peucestes;  CarmaniatoTlepolemus;  Media  to 
Auapes«  The  province  of  Babylon  to  Archon;  and  Mesopotamia 
to  Arceiilaus.  Seleucus  be  created  general  of  tlie  brave  brigade  of 
the  Social  horse.  Hephsestion  was  the  first  commander  of  that  hri* 
fade,  then  Perdiceas,  and  the  third  was  this  Seleucus.  He  ordered 
that  Taxiles  and  Porus  should  enjoy  the  absolute  authority  witUn 
their  own  kingdoms,  as  Alexander  himself  had  before  appointed.  The 
cure  of  the  funeral,  and  of  preparing  a  chariot  to  convey  the  king's 
body  to  Ammon,  was  comnutted  to  Aridssus. 
/  But  as  for  Craterus,  the  most  noble  of  Alexander's  captains,  he 
was  some  time  before  sent  by  Alexander,  with  ten  thousand  ci  the 
old  soldiers  that  were  discharged  from  further  service  in  the  Petma 
war,  into  Cilicia,  to  put  in  execution  some  instructions  in  writing 
given  him  by  the  king;  which,  after  the  king's  death,  his  successors 
determined  should  be  no  further  proceeded  in :  for  Perdiceas,  fiadiof 
in  the  king's  coaunenlaries  not  only  the  vast  sums  of  money  intended 
to  be  expended  upon  the  funeral  of  Hephaestion,  but  likewise  many 
other  things  of  eatsaordinary  cost  and  charge  designed  by  the  king j^ 
he  judged  it  far  more  advisable  to  let  them  alone;  but,  lest  he  should 

^  Meleager  for  Meouder.— Vttk  Aoiu  990,  Anian«  lib^  3,  p.  SC, 
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seem  to  take  too  maeh  upon  Mnii  and  by  his  private  jadgment  to  de- 
tract from  Alexander's  wisdom  and  discretion,  he  referred  all  these 
matters  to  the  determination  of  a  general  council  of  the  Macedonians. 
The  chief  and  the  most  considerable  heads  of  the  king's  purposes 
contained  in  his  books  of  remembrance  were  these_l.  That  a  thou- 
•and  long  ships,  larger  than  those  of  three  tier  of  ears,  should  be 
buik  in  Phoenicia,  Syria,  Cilicia,  and  Cyprus,  in  order  to  an  invasion 
upon  tlie  Carthaginians,  and  others  inhabiting  the  sea-coasts  of  Africa 
and  Spain,  with  all  islands  adjoining,  as  far  as  Sicily.  2.  That  a 
pbun  and  easy  way  should  be  made  strait  along  through  the  sea- 
coasts  of  Africa  to  Hercules's  Pillars.  S.  That  six  magnificent  tem- 
#ples  should  be  built,  and  that  fifteen  hundred  talents  should  be  ex*' 
pended  in  the  cost  of  each  of  them.  4.  That  arsenals  and  ports  should 
be  made  in  places  convenient  and  fit  for  the  reception  of  so  great  a 
•navy.  5.  That  the  new  cities  should  be  planted  with  colonies,  and 
that  people  should  be  transplanted  out  of  Asia  into  Europe,  and  otheris 
out  of  Europe  into  Asia,  to  the  end  that,  by  intermarriages  and  mutual 
lenities,  he  might  establish  peace  and  concord  between  the  two  main 
continents  of  the  world. 

Some  of  the  temples  before  mentioned  were  to  be  built  in  Delos, 
Delphos,  and  Dodona;  some  in  Macedonia,  as  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
ioDio;  Diana's  templie,  in  Arophipolis;  another  to  Minerva,  in 
Cymus^,  to  which  goddess  he  designed  likewise  to  build  a  temple  in 
Ilium  inferior  to  none  for  splendour  and  magnificence^  Lastly,  to 
adorn  his  father  Philip's  sepulchre,  he  designed  to  erect  a  monument 
^cqual  to  the  biggest  pyramid  in  Egypt,  seven  of  which  were  by  some 
accounted  the  most  stately  and  greatest  works  in  the  world. 

These  things  being  laid  before  them,  the  Macedonians,  though 
tiiey  highly  commended  and  approved  of  Alexander's  designs,  yet, 
because  they  seemed  things  beyond  all  measure  impracticable,  they 
decreed  all  to  be  laid  aside.  Then  Perdiccas  caused  those  soldiers 
that  were  turbulent,  and  exceeding  inveterate  against  him,  to  the 
number  of  thirty,  to  be  put  to  death:  afterwards,  out  of  a  private 
grudge,  he  executed  Meleager,  (who  betrayed  his  embassy,  and  car- 
ried on  the  mutiny),  as  one  that  sought  to  undermine  him. 
:  About  this  time  the  Grecians  in  the  upper  provinces  revolted,  and 
got  together  a  great  army;  against  whom  he  sent  Python,  one  of  the 
chiefest  commanders.  But  we  conceive  it  much  conducing  to  the 
lietter  understanding  of  the  history  of  things  that  were  afterwards 
done,  if  in  the  first  place  we  declare  the  cause  of  the  revolt,  and  the 
situation  pf  Asia,  and  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  provinces :  for,  by 
this  means  laying  before  the  eyes  of  the  reader  a  map  of  the  coun- 

*  CoraicB. 
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tries,  and  the  distances  of  places  one  from  another,  the  relation  will 
be  more  plain  and  easy. 

From  Taurus,  therefore,  in  Cilicia,  to  Caucasus  and  the  eastern 
)cean,  a  ridge  of  mountains  stretch  forth  in  a  straight  and  continue! 
:ine  throughout  all  Asia,  as  distinguished  by  several  peaks  and  risings 
^f  the  hills  from  them ;  Mount  Taurus  has  gained  particular  names. 
By  thb  means,  Asia  being  divided  into  two  parts,  one  rises  towards 
the  nonh,  the  other  descends  towards  the  souths  and,  according  to 
these  several  climates,  the  rivers  run  contrary  ways;  some  taking  thek 
course  into  the  Caspian  sea,  others  into  the  Euxine,  and  some  into 
the  northern  ocean.  These  rivers,  lying  thus  opposite  one  to  another, 
;mrt  empty  themselves  into  the  Indian  sea,  and  another  part  into  thife 
ocean  adjoining  to  this  continent;  some,  likewise,  fell  into  the  Red 
Sea.  In  this  manner,  likewfsc,  are  the  pro^nces  divided :  for  some 
lie  towards  the  north,  and  others  bend  to  the  south.  The  first  to- 
wards the  north  borders  upon  the  river  Tanais,  that  is  to  say,  Sag' 
diana,  with  Bactria;  and  next  to  them  Arifi  and  Parthia.  This  pro* 
vince  surrounds  the  Hyrcanian  sea*,  which  lies  within  its  limits  ani 
•bounds.  The  next  is  Media,  called  by  many  names,  from  the  places 
included  in  it,  and  is  the  greatest  of  all  the  provinces.  Then  follows 
Armenia,  Lycaonia,  and  Cappadocia,  all  of  a  very  sharp  and  cold 
air.  Bordering  upon  these,  in  a  direct  line,  are  Phrygia,  both  the 
Greater,  and  that  adjoining  the  Hellespont;  in  an  oblique  line  lie 
Lydia  and  Qaria.  Pisidia  stretches  forth  itself  in  length,  and  in  a 
parallel  line  equal  with  Phrygia  on  the  right  hand ;  and,  on  the  side 
4rf  Pisidia  lies  Lycia.  The  Greek  cities  are  situated  upon  the  sea^ 
coasts  of  these  provinces,  whose  names  it  is  not  neccssaiy  for  our 
purpose  here  to  recite. 

Thus  situated  (as  we  have  related)  are  the  northern  provinces. 
As  to  the  southern,  the  first  is  India,  under  Mount  Caucasus,  a  very 
large  and  populous  kingdom ;  for  it  is  inhabited  by  many  Indian  na- 
tions, the  greatest  of  which  is  that  of  the  Gandaritse,  against  whom 
Alexander  made  no  attempt,  by  reason  of  the  multitude  of  their  ele- 
phants. This  territory  is  divided  from  the  farther  India  by  the 
greatest  river  in  those  parts,  being  thirty  furlongs  broad.  Tlie  rest 
of  India,  (conquered  by  Alexander),  a  rich  and  fruitful  country,  and 
-watered  by  many  rivers,  borders  upon  this  of  the  Gandarita:  within 
this  part,  besides  many  other  kingdoms,  were  the  dominions  of  Poros 
and  Taxiles.  The  river  Indus  (from  which  the  country  takes  it 
name)  runs  through  it.  Separated  from  India,  next  to  it,  was  Ara- 
chosia,  Gedrosia,  and  Carmania,  and  with  these  was  joined  Persia, 
wherein  are  situated  the  provinces  of  Susiana  and  Sitacana.    Next 

*  Or  mther  adjvins  to  ihc  lijrrcftuiau  ica. 
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Monv  thr  province  of  Babylon,  cztonding  itsdf  as  far  as  to  Aiakia 
the  dc9crt»  Od  the  other  side^  where  begins  the  descent*,  jtm  have 
MfsopHasiiiatf  IjFing  between  two  riv«i%  EophnUes  and l^grisi  fnnft 
iNbsoce  it  had  its  nune. 

The  higher  SfriOf  and  the  countries  vpon  the  sea-csastst  adjoininf 
inft,  as  CSIieia,  Pkmpbylia,  Syria  Ga¥a§,  within  which  is  Pbcemcia, 
li  dose  to  the  province  of  Bohjrlon^  Upon  the  borders  of  Syria 
€kmp  and  the  desert  next  adjoining  to  it^  (through  which  runs  the 
lirer  Nile,  and  so  divides  between  Syria  and  I^ypt),  appearvSgypt 
ilscif,  .the  best  and  richest  of  ril  the  provinces.  AU  thne  eonntries 
«•  seorciung  hot  >  for  the  southern  climate  is  contrary  in  iu  natuse 
m  the  northern.   These  provinces,  (conquered  by  Alexander),  which 

riMve  thus  describe^  were  divided  amongst  the  cfaieCest  of  his 
ders* 

But  the  Grecians  that  inhabited  the  vpper  provineesj  who  (throng 
while  Alexander  was  alive)  endured  their  being  cast  forth  inta 
4e  utmost  comer  of  the  kingdom,  now,  when  he  was  dead,  being 
vqged  by  a  desire  to  return  into  their  own  country,  revolted,  and  to 
thai  end  unsnimonsly  chose  Pbilo,  an  Enean  bom,  to  be  their  captain, 
tmi  had  got  togeth^Nr  a  considerable  army  of  above  terenty  tlmusand 
fM,  and  three  thousand  boese,  all  old  expert  sddieiS)  and  hmve  and 


Imelligenee  being  brought  of  thin  revolt,  Fsrdioeas  chose  by  kit 
out  of  the  Bfacedonian  si^iadrons  tbree  thousand  fioot,  and  e«c^ 
hnndsedhorse.  Fjrthoo,  ono  of  the  squisss  of  the  ^4ody  to  Akxan* 
der,  nman  of  a  high  spirit,  and  a  skilful  conmander,was  chosen  gjBv 
weral  by  the  army,  and  to  him  Perdieeas  delivered  the  soldiers  chosen, 
as  is  before  declared,  and  letters,  likewise,  to  the  lord-lieutenants^ 
whereby  they  were  oidered  to  fiimish  him  with  ten  thousand  foot  and 
tight  thousand  horse,  against  the  rebels.  Python,  being  n  man  of 
an  ambitious  spirit,  was  very  ready  to  undertake  this  expedition:  ike 
he  purposed  to  gain  by  all  fair  means  passible  these  revolting  Grcek% 
and,  by  joining  their  forces  to  Us  own,  to  set  up  for  himself,  and  re- 
duce all  those  upper  provinces  under  his  own  soli^tioii.  But  Per- 
dieeas, suspecting  his  design,gave  him. express  orders.^That,  having 
/overcome  those  rebels,  ho  should  put  them  all  to  the  aword^  and 
divide  the  spoil  amongst  the  soldiers.  Python  therefore  marched 
awuy  with  these  men  thus  delivered,  and,  wiien  he  had  received  those 
that  were  to  ^in  him  from  the  lord-lieutenants,  he  made  towards 
the  rebels  with  the  whole  army;  and,  having  by  a  cer(aio  Epoau 

*  At  the  f6ot  of  Mount  Taurus  southward. 

t  M«9opoCimi«  aigniitts  in  the  Greek  tongue  t  place  hetween  tiro  rivety^ 
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corrupted  Lipodonis^  who  commmded  a  brigade  of  three  thousand 
nea  amoof  tho  rebeb^  he  touted  them  all :  for,  in  the  height  of  the 
cagageMeoty  wliea  the  victory  waa  doabtful^  the  traitor  withdrear  bam 
the  rest  of  his  fcUow^soldiersi  and,  with  hit  three  thousand  ifca^ 
marched  up  lo  the  top  of  a  risbg.groond;  wheeenpon  the  rest  (tbhk* 
iqg  that  he  had  fled)  broke  all  their  ranks,  and  todt  to  tiieir  hedbk 
Fftiion  being  thus  victor,  sent  a  trumpet  to  the  febek,  ordering  dMaa 
JO  lay  down  their  arms,  and^  upon  capitufaition,  licensed  them  to  we^ 
ftktvtftf  man  to  his  own  home,    tt  was  no  small  joy  to  Pjrthon  m 
«ee  things  brought  to  such  a  pass  as  suited  directly  to  hb  designs; 
fsr  lie  bad  now  all  confirmed  by  oath,  and  the  Grecians  intermitti 
anmrg  the  Maoedonians.    But  the  Macedonians,  remembering  the 
Olden  Pcrdiccas  had  given,  and  making  nothing  of  their  oaths,  btdkt 
fsith  with  the  Grecians :  for  on  a  sudden  they  fell  unexpectedly  uposi 
them,  and  put  ^every  man  of  them  to  the  sword,  and  seized  upon  all 
Acy  had.    And  so  Pytlmn,  being  defeated  in  his  design,  retnmel 
whb  the  Macedonians  to  Perdiccas.   And  dris  was  the  state  of  afiins 
in  Asia  at  that  time. 

In  the  mean  time,  in  Eurc^t  the  Rhodians  cast  out  the  garrison  df 
die  Maoedonians,  and  freed  tlieir  city;  and  the  Athenians  began  m 
war  against  Antipattr,  which  was  eaUed  the  Lamian  War.  It  is  in  dw 
first  place  necessaiy  to  declare  the  causes  of  this  war,  that  the  pan* 
gress  of  it  may  be  the  better  understood. 

Alexander,  a  little  before  his  death,  had  ordered  all  the  exiles  and, 
oaClawed  persons  of  the  Grecian  cities  to  be  recafled,  as  wdl  to  ad* 
vanee  his  own  honour  and  esteem,  as  to  gain  the  hearts  of  many  in 
«very  city  by  his  clemency,  who  might  stand  up  for  his  interest 
against  the  innovations  and  defections  of  the  Grecians.  At  the  ap- 
proaeh,  therefore,  of  the  time  of  celebrating  the  Olympiads,  he  sent 
away  Nicanor,  a  native  of.  the  city  Stagira,  with  a  letter  concerning^ 
the  reslaration  of  the  banditties  of  Greece,  and  commanded  it  to  be 
proclaimed  by  the  common  cryer,  who  executed  the  command,  and 
read  the  letter,  in  these  words.. 

Kb^  Aleaimderg  to  the  Banditties  of  the  Grecian  dties. 

WE  were  not  the  cause  of  your  banishment,  but  will  be  of  the  re- 
tnm  of  yon  all  into  your  own  country,  excepting  such  as  are  banished 
for  outrageous  crimes;  of  which  things  we  have  written  to  AntipatCTp 
requiring  him  to  proceed  by  force  against  all  such  as  shall  opposo 
your  restoration. 

When  these  orders  were  proclaimed,  the  people  set  up  a  great 
shout,  testifying  their  approbation :  for  those  of  them  that  were  pre^ 
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sent  at  the  aolemoity  readily  laid  hold  od  the  king's  mercy,  aud  tt^ 
tomed  their  thanks  with  expressions  of  their  joy,  and  applauses  of 
Ua  grace  andiiavour:  for  aU  the  banished  men  were  then  got  toge- 
ther at  the  Olympiads,  above  the  number  of  twenty  thousaoid.   Many 
there  were  who  approved  of  their  restoration  as  a  prudent  act;    but 
the  ^tolians  and  Athenians  were  much  offended  at  it;  for  the 
^tolians  ejqpected  that  the  (Enians  who  were  banished  out  from  a- 
nong  them  should  have  undergone  due  punishment  for  their  crimes  s 
for  the  king  had  made  a  great  noise  with  his  threats,  that  he  would 
not  only  punish  the  children  of  the  (Enians,  but  that  he  himsel£ 
would  e3wcute  justice  upon  the  authors  themselves*    Whereupon 
the  Athenians  would  not  agree  by  any  means  to  part  with  Samos^ 
which  they  had  divided  by  lot;  but,  because  they  were  not  at  present 
able  to  cope  with  Alexander,  they  judged  it  more  advisable  to  sit  stilly 
and-  watch  till  they  found  a  convenient  opportunity,  which  fortune 
presently  oflfered  them:  for  Alexander  dying  in  a  short  time  after- 
waids,  and  leaving  no  children  to  succeed  him,  they  grew  confident 
Aat  they  should  be  able  not  only  to  regain  their  liberty,  but  likewise 

the  sovereignty  of  all  Greece. 

The  vast  treasure  left  by  Harpalus,  (of  which  we  have  particularly 
.  spoken  in  the  preceding  book),  and  the  soldiers  that  were  disbanded 
by  the  lord-lieutenants  of  Asia,  were  great  supports  and  encourage- 
ments for  the  carrying  on  of  this  war;  for  there  were  eight  thousand 
of  them  then  about  Tenarus,  in  Peloponnesus.  They  sent,  therefore^ 
privately  to  Leosthenes  the  Athenian,  wishing  him  that,  without  tak- 
ing notice  of  any  order  by  them^  of  bis  own  accord  so  to  dispose  of 
matters  as  to  have  those  soldiers  in  readiness  when  occasion  required. 
Antipater  likewise  so  contemned  Leosthenes,  that  he  was  careless 
and  negligent  in  preparing  for  the  war,  and  so  gave  time  to  the  Athe- 
nians to  provide  all  things  necessary  for  that  afiair. 

Hereupon  Leosthenes  very  privately  listed  these  soldiers,  and  (be* 
yond  all  expectation)  had  ready  a  brave  army;  for,  having  been  a 
long  time  in  the  wars  in  Asia,  and  often  engaged  in  many  great  bat* 
ties,  they  were  become  very  expert  soldiers.  These  things  were 
contrived  when  the  death  of  Alexander  was  not  generally  known; 
but,  when  a  messenger  came  from  Babylon,  who  was  an  eye-witnesgr 
of  his  death,  the  people  of  Athens  declared  open  war,  and  sent  part  of 
the  money  left  by  Harpalus,  with  a  great  number  of  arms,  to  Leos* 
thenes,  charging  him  no  longer  to  conceal  or  palliate  the  matter,  but 
to  do  what  was  most  conducive  to  the  service  of  the  commonwealth. 
Whereupon,  having  distributed  the  money  among  the  soldiers,  as  he 
was  commanded,  and  armed  those  that  wanted,  he  went  into  ^olia, 
in  order  to  carry  on  the  war  with  the  joint  assistance  of  both  nations.. 
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The  i£tolians  joined  very  readily,  and  delivered  to  him,  for  the  ser- 
vice^ seven  thoiismid  soldiers.  Then  he  stirred  up  by  his  messengers 
tke  Loerians  aii4  Phoeians,  and  other  neighbouring  nations^  to  stand 
up  for  their  liberties,  and  to  free  Greece  from  the  Macedonian  yoke. 
But  in  the  mean  time^jLhe  wealthy  men  among  the  Atlienians  di^ 
suaded  them  from  the  war,  bat  the  rabble  were  for  carrying  it  on 
with  all  the  vigour  imaginable :  whence  it  came  to  pass,  that  they 
who  were  for  war,  and  had  nothing  to  live  upon  but  their  pay,  were 
fiur  the  greater  number;  to  which  sort  of  men  Philip  was  used  to  say 
...War  was  as  peac^,  and  peace  as  war.  Forthwith,  therefore,  the 
ontors  (who  were  in  a  body  together,  and  closed  with  the  humours 
of  the  people)  wrote  down  the  decree -*That  the  Athenians  should 
take  upon  tbem  the  care  and  defence  of  the  common  liberty  of 
Greece,  and  should  free  all  the  Greek  cities  from  their  several  ganv 
cons;  aod  that  they  should  rig  oat  a  fleet  of  forty  gallies  of  three 
lien  of  oafSj  and  two  hundred  of  four  tiers  of  oars;  and  that  all  Ath^ 
Dians  under  forty  years  of  age  should  take  up  arms :  that  three  qf 
die  tribes  ahquld  keep  watch  and  ward  ii)  Athens,  and  the  other  seven 
should  be  always  ready  to  march  abroad.  Moreover,  ambaasadom 
were  sent  to  All  the  cities  of  Greece^  to  inform  them.^That  the  peo- 
ple of  AtbeM  IB  the  first  place  looked  upon  all  Greece  to  be  the  com^ 
moa  country  of  e?eiy  Grecian,  and  that  they  had  heretofore  repulsed 
the  barbarians  at  sea,  who  invaded  them  with  a  design  to  enslave 
Greece^  and  that  iiow  they  h^  determined  to  oppose  the  Macedonians 
for  the  common  good,  with  their  navies,  lives,  and  fortunes. 

The  wiser  sort  of  the  Grecians  judged  the  Athenians  more  forward 
than  prudent  in  passing  this  decree,  and  what  they  had  designed 
seemed  to  carry  an  honourable  aspect,  but  nothing  of  profit  and  ad- 
vantage to  the  state:  for  that  tliey  made  a  stir  and  bustle  unseason- 
ably,  and  began  a  war  against  mighty  and  victorious  armies  when 
there  was  no  necessity  for  it;  and,  though  tliey  had  the  repute  of  a 
prudent  people,  yet  they  considered  not  the  notorious  ri^in  and  dc^* 
^truGtioci  of  Thebes* 

However,  when  the  aqubassadors  came  to  the  cities,  and  by  their 
usual  flof  id  way  of  address  had  heated  and  urged  them  on  to  the  war, 
luany  confiederated  in  the  league,  some  in  the  names  of  their  several 
cities,  and  otherf  in  the  names  of  whole  countries.  As  for  the  rest 
pf  the  Greclwis,  i^ome  sided  with  the  Macedonians,  and  others  stood 
neuter.  But  all  the  ^tolians  generally  (as  is  before  said)  entered 
into  the  confederacy;  ^xA  after  them  all  theThessaltaiis,  except  them 
pf  Pellene.  Likewise  th^  (Etians,  eacept  the  Heracieans.  The 
Fhthiotians  amongst  the  Aehaians,  ej^cept  the  Tiiebaiis.  The  Elians, 
except  the  Malians.    Tbei^  genf  riUy  all  the  Dorians,  Locriuus,  and 
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Phocians  joined  in  the  league:  also  the  Eneans^  Clyzeans,  and  De- 
lopians.  To  these  joined  likewise  the  Athamanes,  Leucadians,  and 
Molossians,  under  the  command  of  Aryptseus :  but  this  man  played 
the  impostor  in  the  confederacy,  and  afterwards  treacherously  aided 
the  Macedonians. 

A  small  part,  likewise,  of  the  Illyrians  and  Thracmns,  (out  of  hatred 
to  the  Macedonians)  came  into  the  league,  together  with  the  Carys- 
tines  out  of  Euboea;  and  at  length  out  of  Peloponnesus  the  Argive^, 
Sicyonians,  Elians,  Messenians,  and  those  that  inhabited  Acta* :  all 
these  before-named  confederated  with  the  Grecians. 

The  people  of  Athens  also  sent  auxiliaries  to  Leosthenes,  out  of 
the  cities,  five  thousand  foot  and  five  hundred  horse,  and  two  thousand 
mercenaries }  who  were  opposed  by  the  ficeotians  in  their  march 
through  Bceotia,  for  the  reasons  following: 

Alexander,  when  he  razed  Thebes,  granted  the  territories  of  the 
dty  to  the  neighbouring  Bceotians,  who  divided  the  landa  of  thosfe 
miserable  peii^le  amongst  themselvea  by  lot,  and  thereby  gained  laig^ 
possessions;  who,  understanding  that  the  Athenians  (if  they  pre- 
vailed) designed  to  restore  the  ooontry  and  lands  to  the  Tbelnms, 
aided  with  the  Macedonians;  and,  while  the  Boeotians  were  en* 
camped  at  Pbtna,  Leosthenes  came  with  part  of  his  forces  into  Boeo- 
tia,  and,  drawing  up  the  Athenians  in  battalia,  fell  upon  the  inhabi- 
tants, routed  them,  and  set  up  a  trophy,  and  then  returned  to  Pyllene. 
Here  (after  blocking  up  all  the  passages)  he  encamped  for  sometime, 
expecting  the  Macedonian  army. 

But  Antipater,  who  was  left  viceroy  of  Europe  by  Alexander^  as 
soon  as  be  heard  of  his  death  at  Babylon,  and  of  the  divisions  of  the 
provinces,  sent  to  Craterus  in  Cilicia,  to  come  to  him  with  all  the 
forces  he  had  for  his  assistance:  for  he,  being  sent  away  some  time 
before  into  Cilicia,  had  ready  thirty  thousand  Macedonians,  who  were 
dismissed  from  the  service  in  Asia,  with  which  he  was  returning  into 
Macedonia.  He  likewise  solicited  Philotas  (who  had  the  province  of 
Phrygia  near  the  Hellespont  under  his  command)  to  assist  him,  and 
promised  to  him  one  of  his  daughters  in  marriage.  For,  as  soon  as  he 
heard  of  the  insurrection  of  the  Grecians  against  him,  he  left  Sippas^ 
with  a  considerable  body  of  men,  general  in  Macedonia,  with  orders 
to  raise  many  more;  and  he  himself  marched  out  of  Macedonia  into 
Thessaly  with  thirteen  thousand  foot,  and  six  hundred  horse :  (for  at 
that  time  there  was  great  scarcity  of  soMien  in  Macedonia,  by  reason 
of  the  recruits  sent  into  Asia);  with  these  forces  sailed  along  the 
whole  fleet  near  at  hand,  which  Alexander  had  sent  into  Macedonia 
wllii  a  vast  treasure  out  of  the  king's  treasuries. 

*  The  seA-cotalfi 
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The  navy  consisted  of  a  hundred  and  ten  gallies  of  three  tiers  of 
oars.  The  Tliessalians,  indeed,  at  the  beginning  joining  with  Anti- 
pater^  had  teut  to  him  many  capital  horses;  but  afterwards,  being 
brought  over  by  die  Athenians  into  the  contrary  interest,  they  went 
oflF  with  their  horse  to  Leosthenes,  and  joined  the  Athenians  for  the 
recovery  of  the  liberties  of  Greece. 

The  Athenians  therefore  growing  very  strong,  by  many  thus  flock- 
ing in  to  them,  the  Grecians  overpowered  the  Macedonians,  and 
overcame  them  in  a  battle.  Aotipater  being  routed,  not  daring  to 
abide  in  the  field,  nor  judging  it  safe  to  return  into  Macedonia,  fled 
to  Lamia,  where  he  drew  his  army  into  the  city,  'repaired  the  walls^ 
furnished  himself  with  arms  ofiensive  and  defensive,  and  with  com 
and  other  provisions;  and  there  waited  for  further  supplies  and  re- 
inforcements out  of  Asia. 

Leosthenes  with  all  his  forces  coming  up  close  to  Lamia,  fortified 
his  camp  with  a  deep  trench  and  rampart.  And  first,  he  drew  up 
his  army  in  face  of  the  city,  to  provoke  the  Macedonians  to  fight; 
but  they  not  daring  to  engage,  he  daily  assaulted  the  walls  with  fresh 
men  jDelie\ing  one  another.  But  the  Macedonians  made  a  stout  de- 
fence, and  many  of  the  GreciAn3f  through  their  rashness  and  impru- 
dence,  were  cut  ofi;  For,  having  a  strong  body  of  men  in  the  city^ 
and  well  furnished  with  all  sorts  of  weapons,  and  the  walls  with  great 
expense'  being  made  strong  and  well  built,  the  besieged  easily  beat 
ofi*  the  enemy. 

Leosthenes  therefore  perceiving  he  could  not  gain  the  town  by 
force  of  arms,  blocked  it  up,  to  hinder  all  supplies  of  provisions, 
supposing  the  besieged  would  be  presently  subdued  by  famine  and 
want  of  bread.  To  this  end  he  raised  a  wall,  and  drew  a  deep  trench 
round  about  it,  and  so  penned  them  up.  Afterwards  the  i£tolians, 
being  called  away  upon  the  occasion  of  some  public  concerns,  got 
leave  of  Leosthen^  to  riptiirn  home,  and  so  they  all  marched  back  to 
<£tolia« 

But  while  Antipatcr  with  his  army  was  in  these  desperate  straits, 
and  the  city  nearly  lost  for  want  of  provisions,  fortune  on  a  sudden 
turned  the  scale  to  the  advantage  of  the  Macedonians:  for  Antipatcr 
made  a  sally  upon  them  that  were  busied  in  opening  the  trenches, 
where  Leosthenes  coming  in  to  their  relief,  received  a  blow  upon 
the  head  with  a  stone,  which  felled  him  to  the  ground,  and  so  was 
carried  off  half  dead  into  the  camp,  and  died  the  third  day  after  <  he 
was  honourably  buried,  on  account  of  tlie  noble  services  he  had  per<% 
formed  in  the  war.  The  Athenians  commanded  Hyperides  to  set 
forth  his  praise  in  a  funeral  oration,  who  was  esteemed  the  chiefest 
of  the  orators  at  that  time,  both  for  his  eloquence,  and  his  {larticular 
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hntred  of  the  Macedonians:  for  Demosthenes,  the  most  fcmous  ora- 
tor,  was  then  fled,  hmg  eondemned  as  if  he  had  iteceiired  bribes 
from  Hafpaliis#  Antiphiltts,  a  prudent  and  valiant  commander,  was 
created  general  in  tlie  room  of  Leosthenes.  And  this  was  the  state 
of  Europe  at  that  time. 


CHAP.  n. 

Ptolemy  gains  Egypt.    Let^ttes  with  jiniipBier.    Lystmaehuf 

:  Otters  Tkrace.     Leonafus  comer  to  re^eve  jtntipater,  and  is 

.  routed.     7%e  Grecians  beaten  at  sea.    Perdiceas  conquers  Art'- 

earathes^  prince  of  Cappadoda^  crucifix  him  $  deSvers  ike  pro^ 

.  vince  to  Eumenes.    lite  Oredans  quUe  rouiid  by  Oraterus  and 

-  Antipater.     The  Athenians  at  let^th  submit  after  all  the  rest 

'  but  the  JEtolians.    7%e  end  of  the  Lamian  tsar.    The  vfor  in 

.  ,€^ene by  Thimbron.     Opheku routs  Thimbron.     Cyrenegain'^ 

wd  by  Ptolemy,    Larissa  sacked.     The  destmetMt  of  the  Isau- 

rians  by  themselves,    Perdiceas  affects  the  kingdom  of  Maee^ 

don;  is  opposed  by  Antigonus.     The  JEtolians  blocked  up  by 

.  Oraterus  and  Antipaier.    Antigonus  discovers  Perdtttas*s  de^ 

.  sign.    Peace  made  with  the  JEtolians.    Perdsecas  miOTches  a- 

gainst  Ptolemy  f  into  Egypt. 

IN  Asia,  Ptolemy,  one  of  those  that  had  a  share  in  the  dirision  of 
the  provinces*  without  any  difficulty  possessed  himself  of  £gypt, 
and  aurried  himself  with  great  mildness  and  winning  behaviour  to- 
wards the  people;  and  having  a  treasure  of  eight  thousand  talents, 
raised  an  army  of  mercenaries :  and  many  out  of  love  flocked  to  him 
vpon  the  account  of  the  goodness  of  his  disposition. 
*  He  entered  into  a  league  with  Atipater,  when  he  was  assured  that 
Perdiceas  designed  to  dispossess  him  of  Egypt. 

At  that  time  Lysimachus  broke  into  some  parts  of  Thrace,  and 
found  Seuthes  the  kin^  encamped  wilii  twenty  thousand  foot,  and 
eigh^  thousand  horse.  But  Lysimachus,  though  he  had  not  above 
four  thousand  foot,  and  only  two  thousand  horse,  was  not  affrighted 
with  the  multitude  of  the  enemy.  And  though  he  was  so  much  in- 
fcrior  in  number,  yet  hia  valour  was  such,  tliat  he  entered  into.a  hot 
and  sluurp  engagement;  and  after  the  loss  of  a  great  number  of  his 
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men,  but  many  more  of  the  enemy,  he  returned  to  his  camp  almost 
victorious.  Upon  which  both  armies  drew  off  the  field,  and  each 
made  greater  preparations,  in  order  to  decide  the  controversy  by  the 
sword. 

As  for  Leonatus,  he  promised  speedy  aid  to  Antipater  and  the  Ma* 
cedonians,  being  solicited  by  Hecatseus,  who  was  sent  to  him  for 
thut  purpose.  Landing  therefore  in  Europe,  as  soon  as  he  came  into 
Macedonia,  he  raised  a  great  number  of  soldiers  there;  and  having 
got  together  an  army  of  above  twenty  thousand  foot,  and  about  two 
thousand  five  hundred  horse,  he  marched  through  Thessaly  against 
the  enemy. 

Hereupon  the  Grecians  drew  off  from  the  siege  of  Lamia,  burned 
iheir  tents,  and  sent  away  all  their  sick  men  and  heavy  baggage  to 
tielitea;  and  with  the  rest  of  the  army  (ready  and  prepared  for  bat* 
tie)  marched  straight  away,  and  met  Leonatus's  forces  before  Anti  ; 
pater  had  jcnned  him,  and  their  two  armies  had  come  u[>  together. 
The  Grecians  in  the  whole  amounted  to  two-and-twenty  thousand 
foot,  (for  the  ^tolians  were  returned  home  some  time  before^  and 
many  others  of  the  Grecians  were  gone  into  their  own  country); 
and  as  to  theur  horse,  which  were  somewhat  about  three  thousand 
five  hundred,  they  fought  together  in  one  body;  amongst  whom 
were  two  thousand  Thessalians,  brave  and  valiant  men,  on  whose 
csertions  they  most  relied  for  obtaining  the  victory.  The  horse  on 
both  sides  fought  stoutly  a  long  time,  when  the  Thessalians,  by  thdr 
cxtnofdinary  valour  at  length  prevailing,  Leonatus  (although  he 
f6ught  with  gn»t  courage  and  resolution)  was  driven  and  penned  up 
within  a  morass,  and,  oppressed  with  his  arms,  after  he  had  received 
many  wounds,  was  there  shun,  and  by  his  own  men  carried  off  dead 
to  the  carriages.  The  Greeks  having  now  gained  so  fiunous  a  vic- 
tory, (in  which  Menon  the  Thessalian  commanded  the  horse),  the 
Macedonian  phalanx,  in  order  to  avoid  the  horse,  withdrew  from  the 
plain  and  o][N;n  field,  and  betook  themselves  to  the  steep  and  rocky 
hills,  and,  by  the  strength  of  these  places,  were  there  able  to  defend 
themselves. 

However,  the  Thessalian  horse  attempted  to  break  in  ajpon  them, 
but,  through  the  disadvantage  of  the  places,  were  not  able  to  do  any 
thing.  The  Grecians  therefore  being  masters  of  the  field,  set  up  a 
ttcfphy,  and  left  off  all  further  pursuit.  The  next  day,  as  soon  as 
Antipater  came  up  with  his  troops,  he  joined  himself  to  the  brokea 
artny,  and  so  all  the  Macedonians  making  one  camp,  he  took  on  him 
the  management  of  the  whole. 

But  perceiving  that  the  Thessalians  were  too  strong  for  hw  in 
horse,  he  judged  it  most  advisable  to  be  quiet  for  the  present^  not 
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daring  to  attempt  to  force  his  way  by  the  sword.  And  therefore  be 
marched  ofT^  over  hills  and  other  craggy  places,  not  easy  to  be  pur- 
Hied*  Antiphilus  the  Athenian  general,  who  gained  this  victory 
ever  the  Macedonians,  continued  with  his  army  in  Thessaly,  observ- 
ing the  motions  of  the  enemy.  And  this  was  tlie  happy  success  at 
tbat  time  of  the  Grecians. 

But  because  the  Macedonians  were  masters  at  sea;,  the  Athenians 
boilt  so  many  ships  more  as  to  make  up  their  fleet  a  hundred  and  se* 
Tmty  sail :  but  the  Macedonian  fleet  consisted  of  two  hundred  and 
Jbrty,  under  the  command  of  Clitus  their  admiral,  who  engaged  ia 
two  sea  fights  at  the  Echinades  islands  with  Eetion  the  Atheniaa 
admiral,  in  both  of  which  he  beat  him,  sinking  many  of  the  enemy's 
ships. 

About  this  time  Perdiccas,  having  with  him  king  Philip  and  the 
king's  army,  undertook  an  expedition  against  Arlarathes,  prince  of 
Cappadocia,  who,  though  he  submitted  not  to  the  empire  of  the  Ma* 
cedbnianS;  yet  Alexander  being  busied  in  his  wars  with  Darius>.pas- 
sed  him  by,  so  that  he  enjoyed  the  principality  of  Cappadocia  a  long 
.time  without  any  disturbance;  and  in  the  mean  time  he  laid  up  a 
vast  sum  of  money  out  of  the  public  revenues,  and  raised  an  army 
of  foreigners  and  from  among  his  own  people:  and  claiming  the 
Kingdom  as  his  own  just  right,  he  prepared  to  try  it  oul  with  Per- 
dkcas,  having  an  army  of  thirty  thousand  foot,  and  fifteen  thousand 
liorse.  At  length  it  came  to  a  battle,  in  which  Perdiccas  was  vic- 
tor, who  killed  four  thousand  upon  the  spot,  and  took  six  thousand 
|irboners,  amongst  whom  was  Arlarathes  himself,  ^jrhoin,  together 
with  all  his  kindred  he  first  scourged,  and  then  crucified.  He  then 
pardoned  all  the  rest;  and  after  he  had  settled  affairs  in  Cappadocia, 
ke  delivered  up  the  province  into  the  hands  of  Eumcnes  of  Cardia^ 
to  be  governed  by  him  as  his  share,  according  to  the  allotment  vx 
the  first  agreement. 

About  the  same  time,  Craterus  arrived  in  Macedonia  out  of  Cili-^ 
cia,  in  order  to  assist  Antipater,  and  to  repair  the  losses  of  the  Ma- 
cedonians. He  brought  along  with  him  six  thousand  foot  which 
Alexander  had  taken  over  with  him  at  first  into  Asia,  and  four  thou  • 
sand  of  those  he  had  inlisted  in  the  course  of  his  march,  besides  a 
thousand  Persian  darters  and  slingers,  and  fifteen  hundred  horse...^ 
As  soon  as  he  came  into  Tliessaly,  he  joined  his  forces  to  Antipater's 
at  the  river  Peneus,  yeilding  the  chief  command  of  the  army  to  him« 
The  whole  army;  together  with  those  tliat  came  with  Leonatus,  a- 
mounted  to  about  forty  thousand  foot,  three  thousand  darters  and 
slingers,  and  five  thousand  horse.  The  Grecians  at  that  time  en- 
camped over  against  them,  being  much  inferior  in  number  to  the 
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en^my :  for  many^  by  reason  of  the  late  victory,  slighted  the  Macie** 
doniaos,  and  were  returned  to  their  several  countries,  to  look  after 
their  own  private  afiairs.  For  which  cause,  there  were  many  left  ia 
the  camp  thst  observed  ho  due  order  or  discipline.  There  were  ia 
the  whole  five-and-twenty  thousand  foot,  and  three  thousand  five 
hundred  horse,  in  whom  they  placed  great  confidence  of  victory,  hf 
reason  of  the  valour  of  the  men,  and  the  plain  champaign  countiy 
that  lay  before  them.  At  length  Antipater  drew  out  his  forces  everf 
day  into  the  field,  to  provoke  the  Grecians  to  fight;  who  after  tb^ 
hi^  waited  some  considerable  time  for  the  return  of  their  soldiem 
out  of  the  cities,  through  the  urgency  of  their  present  circumstances^ 
were  forced  to  venture  an  engagement. 

Drawing  up  in  battalia,  therefore,  and  designing  to  decide  tbc 
matter  by  ^e  hone^  they  placed  them  in  the  van  before  the  foo^ 
whereupon  the  horse  on  both  sides  presently  fell  to  it;  and  while 
they  were  thus  hotly  engaged,  and  the  Thessalian  horse  had  thfi 
better  of  the  day,  Aotipater  broke  inVith  his  battalion  upon  the  foo^ 
fluid  made  a  great  slavghter  among  them ;  so  that  the  Grecians  not 
being  able  to  stand  the  shock  of  the  enemy,  who  bore  them  dowft 
with  their  multitudes  pouring  in  upon  them,  they  retreated  in  great 
haste,  but  in  good  order,  to  the  fostnesses  and  difficult  passes  nesK 
St  hand.  And  so  having  gained  the  higher  ground,  by  that  advan- 
tage they  easily  repulsed  the  Macedonians.  In  the  mean  time  the 
Grecian  horse,  though  they  had  the  better,  yet  perceiving  that  thdr 
foot  was  gone,  forthwith  made  after  them :  and  by  this  means  the 
horse  (leaving  oflf  the  fight)  becoming  so  broken  and  dispersed,  that 
the  Macedonians  got  the  day.  Tliere  were  slain  of  the  Grecians  ia 
this  battle  upwards  of  fire  hundred,  and  of  the  Macedonians  about  % 
hundred  and  thirty. 

l%e  nest  day  Memnon  and  Antiphilus  called  a  council  of  war, 
where  it  was  debated,  whether  they  should  expect  aid  from  the  cities^ 
and  wait  to  see  if  soldiers  sufficient  could  be  raised,  and  so  try  it  out 
to  the  last ;  or,  yielding  to  the  times,  and  bearing  their  present  dis- 
asters, they  should  send  agents  to  treat  for  terms  of  peace.  At  length 
they  concluded  to  send  heralds  to  treat  accordingly;  who  ezeeutiqg 

tlieir  orders,  Antipater  answered  them ^That  he  expected  every  ci«* 

ty  sAiould  treat  severally  by  its  own  ambassadors;  and  that  he  would 
not  upon  any  terms  make  a  general  peace.  But  the  Grecians  de- 
clined this  proposal,  and  therefore  Antipater  and  Craterus  besieged, 
the  cities  of  Thessaly,  and  took  them  by  storm,  the  Grecians  not  be^ 
ing  able  to  relieve  them.  This  so  terrified  all  the  rest,  that  thq^ 
transacted  the  affiiirs  of  their  several  cities  by  their  own  ambassa<» 
dors;  towards  whom  he  carried  himself  with  all  demonstrations  of 
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cooitesy  and  gaining  behmviour,  and  concludtd  peae^  with  eveiy  ^i^ 
of  tfaem.  Every  city  tkerefinre  being  deairoui  to  pr^rij^  fox  in  ^mn 
nSetf,  all  of  them  by  that  aseans  obtained  peace* 

Bat  the  ^olians  and  Athenians,  the  implacable  enemicfl  of  the 
Macedonians,  though  they  were  thus  deserted  by  their  confedwites^ 
consulted  with  their  commanders  about  canying  on  the  war.  But 
Antipater  having  by  this  artifice  thus  broken  the  confederacy,  led  hip 
yiAoie  army  i^ainst  the  Athenians;  upon  which  the  people,  being 
tieserted  by  their  confederates,  were  greatly  terrified,  and  knew  oot 
which  way  to  torn  themselves;  and  all  having  their  eyes  upon  JHr 
QMdes^  cried  out — That  he  should  be  sent  ambassador  to  Allt^ler» 
to  treat  for  peace  in  their  behalf.  But  be  refused  la  oomo  t^  th^  scr 
■ate;  for  he  had  been  thrice  condemned  for  violatiig  the  biwa>  imd 
fw  that  reason  become  infiuwoiM,  and  disabled  by  liie  law  to  sit  in 
wmiciL  <  But,  bemg  restored  by  the  people  to  his  formci  credit  and 
v^utation,  he  forthwith,  together  with  Phocimi  and  others  joined 
with  him  in  the  conunission,.  undertook  the  embassyt    Wheo  Ati* 

fater  had  heard  what  thiqr  had  to  say,  he  told  them  .ijrhat  bo  would 
makepeace  with  die  Athenians  upon  no  other  terms  but  upofi  their 
^ing  up  all  they  had  into  his  hands:  for  the  aa«o  aoawor  the 
Adienians  gave  to  Antipater  when  he  sent  ambasaadom  lo  them  at 
dMftime  he  was  shut  up  in  Lamia.  Hereupon  the  ptople  not.b^ng 
able  to  resist,  were  brongfat  to  the  necessity  of  giving  up  aU  the 
power  and  government  of  the  city  into  the  hands  of  Anl^[M|t^;  who 
with  great  humanity  and  generosity  granted  their  city^  th^ir  oat^tee* 
and  all  other  things  to  them  back  again.  But  he  dissol?od  the  go* 
f«rnment  into  a  democracy,  and  ordered  that  the  valuo  of  ev^  pef;^ 
son's  estate  should  be  the  rule  for  cbusiog  the  magistrate^;  vis* 
that  those  who  were  worth  above  two  thousand  djrachnpas,  lojght  be 
fumble  of  being  nuigistrates,  and  of  giving  votes  for  their  election. 
As  for  those  who  were  not  of  such  estates,  he  removed  th^m  as  tfir- 
hulent  and  factious,  not  sufieriog  them  to  have  any  thing  to  do- with 
puUic  business;  and  granted  new  seats  and  estates  in  'I'bess^y  to 
any  that  would  remove  thither.  Upon  which,  above  two^and-twepty 
tfimmnd  of  that  description  of  citiaens  were  transplanted  firom  their 
own  country.  The  government  of  the  city,  and  country  belong  VO  it, 
was  given  to  the  rest,  who  bad  estates  to  the  value  of  what  was  before 
liarited  and  appointed ;  of  whom  there  were  about  nine  thousand**-* 
And  these  governed  the  state  for  the  future  according  to  the  laws  of 
Sekm.  And  all  their  estates  were  left  to  them  entire  and  untouched. 
But  they  were  forced  to  receive  a  garrison  under  MeiiyUus  the  go*- 
vemoir  so  keep  them  in  mre,  and  prevent  new  stirs  and  disturUan*- 
ees.    As  for  the  aoatterof  Saaaos,  it  was  referred  to  the  decisson  of 
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tfie  kin^'^s*.  And  thus  the  Athenians  (beyond  their  expectation)  were 
kindly  used,  and  were  at  peace.  And  for  the  future,  (governing  the 
cominonwealth  without  tumults  and  seditions,  afad  quietly  following 
their  lr«isbandry),  they  grew  very  rich  ip  a  short  time. 

Antipater,  befng  returned  into  Macedonia,  honourably  and  bounti- 
fully rewarded  Craterus  according  to  his  desert,  and  gave  him  Phila, 
his  eldest  daughter,  in  marriage;  and  then  Craterus  returned  into 
Asia.  Antipater  carried  himself  with  the  same  moderation  and  win* 
ning  behaviour  towards  all  the  cities  of  Greece,  well  ordering  and 
reforming  their  governments,  whereby  he  gained  praise  and  renown 
in  every  place. 

As  for  Prrdiceas,  he  restored  the  city  and  territory  of  Samos  to 
the  Samians,  and  caused  all  those  that  had  been  exiles  above  three* 
and-forty  years^  to  return  into  their  country.  Having  now  gone 
through  the  occurrences  in  the  Lamian  war,  we  shall  pass  to  the  war 
in  Cyrene,  lest  we  should  straggle  too  far  into  times  much  distant 
from  the  continued  course  and  connection  of  the  history.  But,  to 
make  things  more  clear  and  evident,  we  must  have  recourse  to  matters 
done  a  littre  before. 

After  Harpalus  had  left  Asia,  and  at  length  arrived  with  his  mer- 
cenaries in  Crete,  as  is  related  in  the  preceding  book,  Thimbron, 
one  of  his  special  friends,  (as  he  thought  him  to  be),  having  assassi- 
nated Harpalus,  possessed  himself  both  of  the  money  and  soldiers^ 
to  the  number  of  seven  thousand  men.  He  got  likewbe  the  navy 
into  his  hands,  and,  putting  the  soldiers  on  board,  sailed  to  the  coun* 
try  of  the  Cyrenians ;  where,  joining  with  the  Cyrenian  exiles,  he 
made  use  of  their  conduct  for  the  prosecuting  of  his  designs,  because 
they  were  well  acquainted  with  the  ways  and  passes  in  the  country. 
Upon  the  approach  of  the  Cyrenians,  Thimbron  fought  them,  and 
routed  them,  killing  many  upon  the  spot,  and  taking  many  prisoners. 
Tlien  he  possessed  himself  of  the  port^  and  forced  the  conquered 
Cyrenians  (now  in  a  great  fright)  into  a  composition,  aud  to  buy 
their  peace  at  the  price  of  five  thousand  talents  of  silver;  and  that 
they  should  deliver  to  him  one  half  of  all  their  chariots  ready  and 
fitted  for  any  warlike  expedition.  He  sent  likewise  ambassadors 
to  other  cities,  soliciting  them  to  join  with  him,  as  if  he  purposed  to 
conquer  all  the  lower  Africa.  He  seized  likewise  upon  all  the  mer- 
chants* goods  in  the  haven,  and  gave  them  for  plunder  to  his  soldiers, 
the  more  to  encourage  them  to  stick  to  him  in  the  war. 

But,  in  the  height  of  his  prosperity,  a  sudden  blast  of  fortune 
lu-ought  him  very  low,  upon  the  following  occasion*  Mnasiclos^ 
one  of  his  captains,  a  Cretan  born,  and  an  expert  commander^  be- 

*  Aridxns  ond  Aleiander* 
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gan  to  quarrel  with  him  about  the  division  of  the  spoil;  and^  being 
of  a  bold  and  turbulent  spirit,  he  thereupon  deserted,  and  went  over 
to  the  Cyrenians)  where,  making  great  complaiDts  of  Thimbron's 
cruelty  and  breach  of  faith,  he  persuaded  them  to  dissolve  the  league^ 
and  assert  their  liberty.  Thereupon  they  stopped  their  hands^  and 
would  pay  no  more  of  the  talents  of  silver  agreed  upon,  having  only 
paid  sixty« 

ThimbroD  hereupon  accused  them  of  treachery  and  breach  of 
f^itb)  and  seized  upon  eight  hundred  of  the  Cyrenians  that  were  io 
the  port,  and  laid  close  siege  to  Cyrene;  bat,  not  being  able  to  pre- 
vail, he  drew  off,  and  returued  to  the  port.  The  Barceans  and  Hes- 
p^iau2$  sided  with  Thimbron:  whereupon  the  Cyreniana  drew  part 
of  tbeir  forces  out  of  the  city,  and  with  them  wasted  and  spoiled  the 
neigbbuuriiig  territories;  to  whose  assistance  Thimbron  (whose  aid 
was  desired)  marched  out  with  what  soldiers  he  had  then  ready  at 
hanvL  The  Cretan,  taking  advantage  of  that  opportunity,  when  be 
conceived  few  were  left  in  the  port,  advised  them  that  were  left  ia 
C^rene  tp  attack  the  port,  who  readily  complied,  and  he  himself  was 
the  principal  acter  in  the  attempt,  which  was  easily  accomplished,  by 
reafjQp  of  Thimbron 's  absence;  so  that,  whatever  merchandise  was 
left  V^  the  port  he  restored  to  the  merchants,  and  fortified  the  haven 
with  all  the  care  and  diligence  imaginable. 

This  first  disaster  greatly  discouraged  Thimbron,  having  both  lost 
SQ.  convenient  a  post,  and  likewise  his  carriages.  But  afterwards 
plupking  up  his  spirits,  and  taking  Tarichaom  by  assault,  hts  hopes 
revived.  Ho^irever,  not  long  after,  he  again  sustained  a  mighty  kMss; 
for  the  soldiers  belonging  to  the  fleet,  by  being  excluded  th6  barbottr, 
were  io  great  want  of  provisions,  and  therefore  every  day  rov«d  up 
apd  down  the  fields  to  get  what  they  could  for  the  supply  of  tbeir 
necessities.  Thereupon  the  Africans,  lying  in  ambush,  fell  upon 
them  ^  they  were  roving  all  over  the  country,  and  killed  multitudes 
of  them,  and  took  many  prisoners :  the  rest  escaped  to  their  ship5> 
and  sailed  off  towards  the  confederate  cities;  but  they  were  over- 
taken with  so  violent  a  storm,  that  many  of  their  ships  were  swal- 
lowed up  by  the  sea;  and  of  the  rest,  some  were  driven  to  Cyprus, 
and  others  to  the  coasts  of  Egypt.  Notwithstanding  which  dis- 
tresses, Tliimbron  went  on  still  with  the  war:  for  he  sent  some  of 
his  friends  into  Peloponnesus,  to  inlist  soldiers  of  those  strangers  that 
were  then  still  at  T\9narus;  for  there  were  then  many  disbanded, 
wandering  up  and  down,  seeking  to  be  inlisted  by  any  that  would  em- 
ploy them,  to  the  number  of  two  thousand  five  hundred,  and  mpwards. 
Those  tha^  were  sent  took  these  into  pay,  and  set  sail  with  them 
straight  towards  Cyrene;  before  whose  arrival  the  Cyrenians,  encou- 
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raged  by  their  successes,  had  fought  with  Thimbron,  and  had  cut  off 
great  numbers  of  his  men :  by  reason  of  which  losses  Tiiimbron  gave 
up  all  for  lost  as  to  the  war  against  Cyrene;  but  the  unexpected  ar-" 
rnrat  of  the  soldiers  from  Tenaras  so  strengthened  his  army^  that  ht 
took  freah  courage,  and  resumed  his  former  hopes  of  victory. 

The  Cyrenians,  perceiving  that  the  war  was  renewed,  craved  sup- 
plies from  the  neighbouring  Africans  and  Carthaginians;  and,  haV* 
ing  raised  an  army  composed  of  their  own  citizens  and  others,  to  th6 
number  of  thirty  thousand  men^  they  resolved  to  lay  all  at  stake,  and 
try  it  oot  in  a  battle.  A  very  sharp  engagement  therefore  was  /oughf^ 
in  which  Thimbron  was  victor,  with  the  slaughter  of  a  multitude  of 
bb  enemies;  which  cheered  op  his  spirits  to  that  degree,  as  if  he 
should  presently  be  master  of  all  the  neighbouring  cities.  The  Cy- 
fvnlans  after  thb  fight,  having  lost  all  their  commanders,  joined 
Mnasiclos  the  Cretan  with  some  others  in  the  chief  command  of  the 
amy.  But  Thimbion,  lifted  up  with  his  victory,  besieged  the  liaven 
of  Cyrene,  and  assaulted  the  city  every  day.  The  siege  continuing 
long,  the  Cyrenians,  for  want  of  bread,  fell  out  one  with  another; 
afid  the  rabble  (being  the  greatest  in  number}  thrust  forth  the  rich 
out  of  the  city)  some  of  whom  fled  to  Thimbron,  others  into  Egypt. 
Those  in  Egypt  addressed  themselves  to  Ptolemy  for  assistance,  to 
help  them  in  their  return,  and  prevailed  so  hr  as  that  they  went 
baek  with  great  forces  both  for  sea  and  land,  under  the  command  of 
Ophelas,  their  governor.  When  their  return  was  noised  abroad^ 
those  exiles  who  were  with  Thimbron  contrived  to  steal  away  in  the 
night,  and  joined  with  those  that  were  arrived;  bur,  being  detected, 
they  were  all  killed. 

The  ringleaders  of  the  sedition  in  Cyrene,  being  terrified  at  the 
return  of  the  exiles,  made  peace  with  Thimbron,  and  resolved  to  join 
with  him  against  Ophelas.  But  Ophelas  routed  Thimbron,  and  took 
bim  prisoner,  and  recovered  all  the  towns,  and  delivered  the  cities, 
with  their  territories,  into  the  hands  of  Ptolemy.  And  thus  the  Cy- 
renians and  the  neighbottriag  cities  lost  their  former  liberty,  and  be-* 
came  subject  to  Ptolemy. 

Perdiceas  and  king  Philip  having  overcome  Ariarathes,  delivered 
Che  province  to  Eumenes,  and  so  departed  out  of  Cappadocia.  When 
they  came  into  Pisidia,  they  determined  to  raze  those  two  cities, 
one  of  the  Larissians,  the  other  of  the  Isaurians :  for  in  the  life-time 
of  Aloander  they  had  killed  Balacrus,  the  son  of  Nicanor,  who  was 
appointed  to  be  their  general,  and  governor  of  the  province.  Larissa 
therefore  they  took  upon  the  first  assault,  and  put  all  that  were  able 
to  bear  arms  to  the  sword,  and  sold  all  the  rest  for  slaves,  and  laid 
the  city  even  with  the  ground.    As  for  the  city  of  the  Isaurians, 
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it  was  large  and  well  fortified^  and  manned  with  resolute  and  stout 
men;  and  therefore^  after  they  had  assaulted  it  two  days  together, 
and  had  lost  a  great  number  of  men,  tliey  were  forced  to  draw  off:, 
for  the  inhabitants,  being  plentifully  furnished  with  weapons,  and  all 
other  things  necessary  for  the  enduring  of  a  siege,  were  resplute  to 
undergo  all  hazards,  and  readily  sold  their  lives  for  the  defence  of 
their  liberty.  But  upon  the  third  day,  having  lost  many  of  their 
citizens,  insomuch  that  they  were  not  able  sufficiently  to  man  the 
walls,  they  put  in  execution  a  most  heroic  piece  of  resolution,  wor- 
thy for  ever  to  be  remembered.  For,  perceiving  that  they  were  des- 
tined to  inevitable  destruction,  and  had  not  force  sufficient  for  their 
defence,  they  judged  it  not  advisable  to  deliver  up  the  city,  and  all 
that  they  had,  to  the  will  of  the  enemy,  because  their  certain  ruin, 
with  the  most  barbarous  usage,  was  obvious  before  their  eyes* 
Therefore  they  all  unanimously  resolved  to  die  honourably  together: 
to  that  end,  in  the  night  they  shut  up  their  wives,  children,  and  pa* 
rents  in  their  houses,  and  set  them  on  fire,  making  choice  by  that 
means  to  perish  and  be  buried  together*  When  the  flame  mounted 
up  into  the  air,  the  Isaurians  threw  all  their  wealth,  and  every  thing 
valuable,  or  that  might  be  of  any  advantage  to  the  enemy^  into  tbe  fire. 
The  besiegers  were  struck  with  admiration  at  the  sight,  and  ran  here 
and  there,  seeking  where  to  break  into  the  city;  but  those  that  re- 
mained upon  the  walls  for  their  defence  threw  many  of  the  Macedo- 
nians down  headlong  from  the  battlements.  At  which  Perdiecas 
was  much  surprised,  and  inquired  what  was  the  reason  that,  having 
set  all  their  houses  and  every  thing  besides  on  fire,  they  were  so 
diligent  and  careful  to  defend  the  walls.  At  length,  wheu  Perdiccas 
with  his  Macedonians  were  drawn  off  from  the  city,  the  rest  of  the 
Isaurians  cast  themselves  headlong  into  the  fire,  and  so  every  one's 
house  became  a  common  sepulclire  for  himself  and  all  his  relations. 
Perdiccas  the  next  day  gave  the  ransacking  of  the  city  to  the  sol- 
diers, who  (when  the  fire  was  extinguished)  found  much  silver  and 
gold  in  the  rubbish,  the  city  having  been  rich  and  prosperous  a  long 
time  together. 

After  this  destruction,  Perdiccas  married  two  wives,  Nicaeathe 
daughter  of  Antipater,  to  whom  he  was  contracted ;  and  Cleopatra, 
Alexander's  half  sister,  the  daughter  of  Philip  and  Amyntas.  Per<« 
diccas  indeed  had  entered  into  league  with  Antipater  before  be  was 
established  in  his  government,  and  upon  that  account  the  marriage 
wa3  consummated.  But  after  he  had  gained  the  king's  forces,  and 
became  possessed  of  the  superintendency  and  administration  of  the 
affiiirs  of  the  kingdom,  he  clianged  his  mind:  for  affecting  the  king«> 
dom,  his  design  was  to  marry  Cleopatra,  concluding  that  for  her  sake^ 
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and  by  her  authority,  the  sovereign  power  would  be  yielded  up  to 
to  him  by  the  Macedonians.  But  because  he  had  no  mind  as  yet  to 
4i8cover  his  tntentioiis,  and  to  comply  with  the  present  circamstan* 
ees  of  affiuiB^  be  married  Nicaea^  lest  Aatipater  should  oppose  him 
HI  his  projects.  But  Antigonus  smelling  out  what  he  was  contri^- 
ingf  and  being  one  that  had  a  great  kindness  for  Antipater,  and  tbe 
most  active  man  of  all  the  commanders^  Perdiccas  resolved  to  det-« 
patch  him,  and  take  him  out  of  the  way. 

Loading  hun  therefore  with  false  accusations  and  unjust  asper- 
SiOOs»..his  design  appeared  plainly  to  take  away  his  life*  But  And* 
gomis^beiaga  craf^  man,  and  of  a  bold  spirit,  pretended  as  if  iie 
would  defend  hioiself  sigainst  those  things  that  were  laid  to  his  ehaige; 
but  in  the  interim  he  secretly  prepared  for  his  "flight,  and  in  die 
rnght,  with  his  servants  and  his  son  0emetrius,  went  on  board  some 
ships. tliat  belonged.to  Athens,  and  set  sail  for  Europe,  on  purpose  to 
confederate  with  Antipater.  About  that  time  Antipater  and  Cnrte- 
ros.had  taken  the  .field  against  the  ^tolians  with  thirty  thousand  foo^ 
and  two  thousand  five  hundred  horse:  for  they  only  rematned  mi* 
conquered  of  those  that  were  engaged  in  the  liamian  war.  But  tbe 
iEtolians,  though  they  were  pressed  upon  by  such  mighty  forces,  yet 
were  not  at  all  discouraged;  but  having  got  together  ten  thousand 
bravejand  sprightly  men,  betook  themselves  to  the  difficult  pass^  ia 
the. mountains,  where  they  had  before  disposed  and  lodged  much  off 
their  wealth,  and  all  their  wives,  children,  and  old  people.  And 
though  they  had  quitted  the  cities  which  were  not  tenable,  yet  tbof 
placed  strong  garisons  in  those  that  were  fortified;  and  in  this  state 
undauntedly  waited  the  approach  of  the  enemy. 

Antipater.  and  Crater  us  therefore  having  entered  iEtolta,  whea 
they,  saw  all  the  cities  that  were  weak  and.  untenable  forsaken  by 
their  inhabitants,  made  towards  those  that  were  posted  in  the  fast- 
nesses of  the  mountains.  At  the  first  assault  they  made  upon  these 
dreadful  and  inaccessible  precipices,  they  lost  multitudes  of  their 
men;  for  the  valour  of  the  iEtolians  being  supported  and  confirmed 
by  the  strength  of  the  places,  easily  repulsed  the  enemy,  who  ran 
themselves  upon  difficulties  that  were  insuperable.  But  afterwards, 
when  Craterus's  soldiers  had  secured  themselves  during  the  winter, 
by  huts  and  warm  tents,  the  ^tolians  were  obliged  to  endure  the  in-' 
clemency  of  the  season  in  places  covered  over  with  snow,  where 
.  they  remained  In  great  want  of  provisions ;  so  that  they  were  redu-» 
ced  to  a  most  desperate  condition.  For  they  were  brought  to  that 
dilemma,  that  they  must  of  necessity  either  leave  tlie  mountains  and 
fight  with  an  army  far  superior  in  number  to  themselves,  and  against 
commanders  who  were  every  where  renowned  for  their  good  oon- 
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doctyor^  if  tiiej  remained  longer^  ccitatnly  to  perish  with  hanger  and 
coliL 

Aad  now  all  hopes  of  deliYeiance  being  despaired  of,  suddenly  and 
— nrpectedly  appeared  a  release  at  band  from  all  their  miicries,  as  if 
aomt  gbd  in  an  especial  manner  had  had  compassion  of  soch  btavo 
noble  sonlst  for  Antigonos,  who  had  fled  oat  of  Asia,  and  was 
eome  into  the  camp,  informed  them  of  what  Pirdieoas  wai 
batching  and  contriTing;  and  that  having  married  Cleopatra,  bo 
was  leady,  as  kii^,  to  come  over  with  his  army  into  Macedonia,  to 
wsesi  the  kingdom  oat  of  their  hands.  At  which  strai^  and  onex^ 
pcetad  news,  Antipater  and  Crateros,  and  all  thoso  with  them,  were 
ao  afErighted,  that  they  called  a  eooncil  of  war,  where,  vpofi  eonsnl* 
UAm,  it  was  resolved,  that  matters  shoold  be  eompoanded  and  end« 
ad  with  the  :£tolians  as  well  as  they  conld;  and  that  forces  shoold 
be  iardmrith  tranqxirted  into  Asia;  and  that  Crateros  should  be  fe« 
nand  in  Asia,  and  Antipater  have  Ae  chief  command  in  Bofope; 
thet  ambassadors  shoald  likewise  be  despatehed^to  Ptolessy,  who  was 
their  friend  and  an  enemy  to  Peidieoas^  and  dcrigned  to  be  cut  off  aa 
wdl  as  they,  to  move  him  tojoin  with  them  as  a  confederate.  Here- 
iqpon  they  forthwith  struck  op  a  peace  widi  the  AtoUans,  intending 
notwithstanding  in  due  time  afterwards^  to  root  them  up  and  all 
Ibeir  Aimilies,  and  to  send  them  into  some  remote  and  desert  comer 
4tf  the  world  far  from  Asia.  The  pacification  according  to  the  teram 
befilre  agreed  upon,  being  put  into  writing  and  signed,  they  prepared 
Ibeasselves  for  the  expedition. 

Perdiccas,  on  the  other  side,  calling  together  hb  friends  and  ge-» 
neral  officers,  consulted  with  them  whether  he  shoald  transport  his 
anay  into  Macedonia,  ur  march  first  against  Ptolemy*  All  agreeing 
that  Ptolemy  was  first  to  be  conquered,  lest  he  should  obstmct  bis 
expedition  into  Macedonia,  he  sent  £umenes  on  Ixrfore  with  a  oon-» 
aidersble  army,  to  secure  the  passes  at  the  Hellespont,  to  prevent  all 
passage  that  way :  and  he  himself  marched  out  of  Pisidia  with  the 
whole  of  bis  forces  towards  Egypt.  And  these  were  the  things  dpn^ 
thti  year. 
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J)9$triptian  of  Alexander^ sfimeral  chariot.  Ptolemy  htmoured  m 
JEjgypt.  Perdiccas  prepares  for  going  into  Egypt  against  JPf o- 
lemy.  Eumenes  beats  Neoptolemuu^  who  deserted.  2%e  battle 
between  Eumenes  and  Craterus,  who  was  kiUed  with  Neoptoh^ 
flHtf »  Combat  between  Neoptolemus  and  Eumenes.  PerdiccOB 
eomes  into  Egypt  ^  assaults  the  fort  called  the  CameTs  fFallg 
his  miserable  loss  in  the  river  Nik;  is  killed.  Ptoiemy  makes 
Aridems  and  Python  protectors  of  the  kings.  Ewnenes  condenkr 
n£d  to  die  The  JEtolians  invade  Thessaly.  Pofyperchon  rquU 
the  JKioUans.  The  provinces  again  divided  by  Arideeus,  Ax^ 
1ig(mus  routs  Ewnenes ^  who  flies  to  Nora.  Aniigonus  besiegse 
Nora.  Eumenes*  s  invention  to  eserdse  the  horse.  Ptolemf 
gains  Syria  and  PhcnUcia  by  Nicanor. 

WHBN  Philocles  was  chief  magistrate  at  Athen^^  and  Caius  SuIim- 
tins  and  Quintus  Aulius  were  created  Roman  consuls,  Arid«us,  to 
whom  was  committed  the  care  of  conveying  Alexander's  body  to  his 
sepulchre^  having  now  the  chariot  ready  upon  which  it  was  to  be 
carried,  prepared  liimself  for  the  journey.  But^  forasmuch  as  the 
whole  business  and  concern  was  managed  as  became  the  majesty  of 
Alexandf  r,  and  upon  that  account  did  not  only  exceed  all  others  io 
^iot  of  expense,  state,  and  pomp,  (for  the  charges  amounted  to  mst* 
ny  talents),  but  also  in .  respect  of  curiosity  and  workmanship,  we 
think  it  fit  to  recommend  something  to  posterity  in  writing  conceni*^ 
iog  it.  And  first,  a  coiBn  of  beaten  gold  was  provided,  so  wrought 
by  the  hammer,  as  to  answer  to  the  proportion  of  the  body ;  it  was 
half  filled  with  aromatic  spices,  which  served  as  well  to  delight  the 
sense,  as  to  prevent  the  body  from  putrefketion.  Over  the  coffin 
was  a  cover  of  gold,  so  exactly  fitted,  as  to  answer  the  higher  part 
every  way.  Over  this  was  thrown  a  curious  purple  coat  embroidered 
with  gold,  near  to  which  were  placed  the  arms  of  the  deceased,  that 
the  whc^  might  refuresent  the  acts  of  his  life.  Then  was  provided 
the  chariot,  in  which  the  body  was  to  be  conveyed;  upon  the  top  of 
which  was  raised  a  triumqhant  arch  of  gold,  set  thick  and  studded 
over  with  precious  stones,  eight  cubits  in  breadth,  and  twelve  in 
length.  Under  this  roof  was  placed  a  throne  of  gold,  joined  to  the 
whole  work,  four  square,  on  which  were  carved  the  heads  of  Goat* 
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harts'^;  and  to  these  were  fastened  golden  rings  of  two  hands- 
breadth  in  diameter;  at  which  hung,  for  shew  and  pomp,  little  ca- 
mlets of  various  colours,  which,  like  so  many  flowers,  aflforded  a 
pleasant  prospect  to  the  eye.     Upon  the  top  of  the  arch,  was  a  fringe 
of  network,  to  which  were  hung  large  bells,  to  the  intent  that  the 
aoand  of  them  might  be  heard  at  a  great  distance.    On  both  sides 
the  arch,  at  the  corners,  stood  an  image  of  Victory  in  gold,  bearing 
a  trophy.    A  peristylium  f  of  gold  supported  the  archwork,  the  cha* 
piters  of  whose  pillars  were  of  Ionian  workmanship.    Witlitn  the 
peristylium,  by  a  network  of  gold  of  a  finger's  thickness  in  the  wcH'k- 
manship,  hung  four  tables^,  one  by  another  equal  to  the  dimensions 
of  the  wall,  whereupon  were  pourtrayed  all  sorts  of  living  creatures. 
The  first  table  represented  a  chariot  curiously  wrought^  wherein 
Alexander  sat  with  a  royal  sceptre  in  his  hand.     About  the  ling 
atood  his  life-guards  complete  in  their  arms;  the  Macedonians  on 
one  side,  and  the  Persians,  who  bore  battle-axes,  on  the  other;  and 
before  them  stood  the  armour-bearers.    In  the  second,  elephants 
odorned  in  their  warlike  habiliments  followed  thens  of  the  guards  on 
which  sat  Indians  before,  and  Macedonians  behind,  armed  according 
to  the  manner  of  their  respective  countries.    In  the  third  might  be 
aeen  squadrons  of  horse  drown  up  in  regular  battalia^    In  the  fourth 
appeared  a  fleet  ordered  in  a  line  of  battle.    At  the  entrance  of  the 

arch  stood  lions  of  gold,  with  their  faces  towards  the  entrance. 

'From  the  middle  of  every  pillar  an  acanthus  §  of  gold  sprouted  up, 
in  branches  spiring  in  slender  threads  to  the  very  chapiteis.  Over 
the  arch,  about  the  middle  of  the  roof  on  the  outside,  was  spread  a 
purple  carpet  in  the  open  air,  on  which  was  placed  a  vast  golden 
crown,  in  the  form  of  an  olive  coronet  ||,  which,  by  the  reflection  oi 
the  sun-beams,  darted  such  an  amazing  splendor  and  briglitness^ 
that  at  a  distance  it  appeared  as  a  flash  of  lightning.  Under  the 
seats  or  bottom  of  the  whole  work,  ran  two  axletrees,  about  which 
moved  four  Persian  wheels,  whose  spokes  and  naves  were  overlaid 
with  gold,  but  the  fellows  were  shod  with  iron.  The  ends  and  out- 
parts  of  the  axles  were  of  gold,  representing  the  heads  of  lions,  each 
holding  a  dart  in  his  mouth.  In  every  centre  of  the  arch,  about  the 
midway  in  tiie  length,  was  artificially  fixed  a  pole,  upon  which 
the  whole  might  turn,  as  on  a  hinge ;  by  the  help  whereof  the  arch 
might,  in  rough  places,  where  it  was  apt  to  be  shaken,  be  preserved 
from  being  overturned.    There  were  four  draft- trees,  to  every  one 

*  TrigcUpbij  Gott-harts^  bred  near  the  river  Phasis  in  Colchis.^-'Plin.  1.  8,  c.  33. 

t  In  furm  resembling  a  piaza. 
X  A  sort  of  writing  tables,  whether  of  brass,  stone,  or  wood. 
4  A  tree  so  CHlledfc  ||  Olive  coronets,  usuully  wont  by  conqu^rofs.  J 
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of  which  were  fixed  four  courses  of  yokes,  and  to  every  course  were 
bound  four  mules,  so  that  the  mules  were  sixty-four  iu  number,  the 
most  choice  for  strength  and  bigness  that  could  be  got.  Every  mule 
was  adorned  with  a  crown  of  gold,  and  bells  of  gold  on  either  side  <jt 
their  beads;  and  on  their  necks  were  fitted  rich  collars,  set  and 
beautified  with  precious  stones. 

And  in  this  manner  was  the  chariot  set  forth,  the  sight  of  wbidi 
was  more  stately  and  pompous  than  the  report:  so  that  the  fiune 
of  it  brought  together  multitudes  of  spectators:  for  the  people  out  of 
eveiy  city  wherever  it  was  coming,  met  it,  and  ran  back  again  be- 
fore it,  never  satisfied  with  the  delight  they  took  in  vewing  and  gaz- 
ing. And,  suitable  to  so  stately  a  shew,  a  vast  quantity  of  work- 
men and  pioneers,  who  levelled  and  smoothed  the  ways  for  its  pas- 
sage, attended. 

And  thus  Arid^eus,  who  had  spent  two  years  in  preparations,' 
brought  the  king's  body  from  Bobylon  to  Egypt.    Ptolemy,  in  ho- 
nour of  the  king,  met  the  corpse  with  his  army  as  far  as  Syria,  whert 
he  received  it,  and  accompanied  it  with  great  care  and  observance: 
for  he  had  not  resolved  as  yet  to  accompany  it  to  the  temple  of  Am- 
mon,  but  to  keep  the  body  in  the  city*  which  Alexander  himself  had 
built,  the  most  famous  almost  of  any  city  in  the  world.    To  thb  end 
he  built  a  temple  in  honour  of  Alexander,  in  greatness  and  stateli- 
ness  of  structure  becoming  the  glory  and  majesty  of  that  king)  and 
in  this  repository  he  laid  the  body,  and  honoured  the  exequies  of  the 
dead  with  sacrifices  and  magnificent  shews,  agreeable  to  the  dignity 
of  a  demigod.     Upon  which  account  he  was  deservedly  honoured^ 
not  only  by  men,  but  by  the  gods  themselves :  for  by  his  bounty  and 
generosity  he  so  gained  upon  men,  that  they  flocked  from  all  parts 
'  to  Alexandria,  and  cheerfully  inlisted  themselves  into  his  service, 
notwithstanding  the  king's  army  was  then  preparing  for  war  against 
him:  and  though  he  was  in  imminent  danger,  yet  all  readily  ven- 
tured their  lives  to  preserve  him.    And  the  gods  themselves,  for  his 
virtue,  and  kind  obliging  temper  towards  all,  rescued  him  out  of  all 
his  hazards  aud  difficulties^  which  seemed  insuperable:  for  Perdic- 
cas,  who  before  suspected  the  increase  of  his  power,  had  resolved, 
bringing  the  kings  f  along  with  him,  upon  an  expedition  into  Egypt, 
with  the  strength  of  his  army.    To  that  end  he  had  delivered  to  Eu- 
menes  a  considerable  body  of  men,  with  a  sufficient  number  of  offi* 
cers,  with  command  to  march  to  ttie  Hellespont,  to  prevent  the  pas- 
sage of  Antipater  and  Craterus  over  into  Asia.    Amongst  the  com^ 

•  AUf  iudritt.— 8e«  Csrtivtf,  1.  10.  o.  ult— Tb«  eaibalaied  body  wm  vltwad  bjr  A«U 
guttas  in  AJexaiulnB,  three  bondred  yesrs  aftcnmrdt.— S«0t. 
f  TheM  kings  were  Aridmift  «Mi  Alexuider,  tbc  cbildrea  of  Alexander. 
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maoders  the  most  illustrious  were  Alcetas  his  brother^  and  Neoptole- 
mus:  but  these  he  ordered  in  all  things  to  be  observant  to  Eumenes^ 
because  he  was  both  a  skilful  and  prudent  general^  and  a  constant 
and  faithful  friend.  Eumenes  therefore^  with  the  forces  delivered 
to  him,  came  to  the^Hellespont,  and  completed  his  army  with  horse 
(rmsed  out  of  his  own  province)  of  which  his  troops  were  before  only 
deficient. 

But  after  Antipater  and  Craterus  had  transported  their  army  oat 
of  Europe^  Neoptolemus,  out  of  envy  to  Eumenes^  (having  a  consi- 
derable body  of  Macedonians  under  his  command),  secretly  sent 
messengers  to  Antipater,  and,  colleaguing  with  him,  contrived  how 
to  entrap  Eumenes :  but  his  treachery  being  discovered,  he  was  for- 
ced to  fight,  and  lost  almost  all  his  men  in  the  battle,  and  was  very 
Bear  being  cut  off  himself.    Eumenes  being  thus  conqueror,  after 
this  great  slaughter,  joined  the  remainderof  those  that  were  left  to 
his  own  army;  and  so  by  this  victory  not  only  increased  his  forces, 
but  strengthened  himself  with  a  great  number  of  Macedonians  that 
were  excellent  soldiers.    Neoptolemus  fled  off  the  field  with  three 
hundred  horse,  and  went  over  to  Antipater.      Whereupon  there 
was  held  a  deep  consultation  between  them,  in  reference  to  the 
concerns  of  the  war;  in  which  it  was  determined  to  divide  the  army 
into  two  bodies;  one  to  march  under  Antipater  into  Cilicia  to  fight 
Perdiccas,  and  the  other  with  Craterus  to  fall  upon  Eumenes;  and 
when  he  was  routed,  then  Craterus  to  return  to  Antipater;  that  so 
the  whole  army  being  joined  together  in  one  body,  and  having  Ptole- 
my their  confederate,  they  might  be  the  better  able  to  cope  with  the 
king's  army. 

Eumenes  iiaving  intelligence  of  the  enemy's  march,  collected  for- 
ces together  from  all  parts,  especially  horse;  for,  because  be  had  not 
foot  able  to  cope  with  the  Macedonian  phalanx,  he  raised  a  great  bo- 
dy of  horse,  by  whose  assistance  he  hoped  to  be  in  a  condition  to 
overcome  the  enemy. 

And  now  at  length  the  armies  drew  near  to  each  other;  whereupon 
Craterus  drew  up  his  men  together,  in  order,  by  a  set  speech  to  en- 
courage them  to  fight;  in  which  harangue  he  promised ^That  if 

they  were  conquerors,  they  should  have  all  the  pillage  of  the  field, 
aind  all  the  bag  and  baggage  as  a  prey  to  their  own  use.  In  all 
things  thus  encouraged,  he  drew  up  his  army  in  battalia:  the  right 
wing  he  commanded  himself,  and  the  left  he  gave  to  Neoptolemus. 
His  army  in  the  whole  consisted  of  twenty  thousand  foot,  most  of 
them  Macedonians,  men  famous  for  their  valour,  in  whom  he  placed 
the  confidence  of  his  victory;  with  these  there  marched  along  with 
him  above  two  thousand  horse.    Eumenes  had  likewise  twenty  thou- 
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sand  foot  of  diftcrent  nations,  and  five  thousand  horse,  on  whose  va- 
lour principally  he  had  resolved  to  venture,  and  lay  all  at  stake  in 
this  battle* 

The  horse  on  both  sides  moving  forward  in  two  wings  a  great  way 
before  the  foot,  Craterus  with  a  body  of  choice  men  made  a  gallant 
charge  upon  the  enemy,  but  his  horse  stumbiiilg,  lie  was  thrown  out 
of  the  saddle  to  the  ground,  and  not  being  known,  was  trampled  un- 
der foot  by  the  confused  throng,  and  so  unfortunately  lost  his  life; 
upon  whose  fall  the  enemy  was  so  encouraged,  that,  dispersing  them- 
selves over  the  field  of  battle,  th©y  made  a  terrible  slaughter.  The 
right-wing  being  thus  distressed,  and  at  length  totally  routed,  was 
forced  to  retreat  to  the  foot.  But  in  the  left  wing  commanded  by 
Neoptolemus,  opposed  to  £umenes,  there  was  a  very  simrp  engage- 
ment, the  two  generals  singling  out  one  another:  for  being  ki  own 
to  each  other  by  their  horses,  and  other  special  marks,  they  tought 
band  to  hand;  and  by  combating  thus  singly,  tiiey  put  a  remark 
upon  the  victory:  for  after  they  and  tri^d  it  out  by  their  swords^ 
they  presently  began  a  singular  and  new  sort  of  encounter,  anger 
and  revenge  mutually  exciting  them.  For,  letting  their  bridles  fall 
on  their  horses'  necks,  they  catchcd  hold  of  each  other  with  their 
left  hatids,  and  so  grappling  together,  their  horses  violently  pressing 
forward,  ran  from  under  them,  by  which  they  both  tumbled  to  the 
ground.  And  though  it  was  a  difficult  matter  for  either  of  them^ 
after  so  violent  a  fall,  to  rise  again,  and  besides,  being  pressed 
down  by  the  weight  of  their  armour,  yet  Eumenes  rising  first, 
so  desperately  wounded  Neoptolemus  in  the  ham,  that  he  lay  ham- 
strung, grovelling  upon  the  ground ;  and  by  reason  of  the  grievous- 
ness  of  the  wound,  he  was  not  able  to  raise  himself  upon  his  feet. 
But  the  stoutness  and  courage  of  his  mind  overcoming  the  weakness 
of  his  body,  he  got  upon  his  knees,  and  gave  his  adversary  three 
wounds  on  his  arm  and  thigh:  but  none  of  them  being  mortal,  (while 
they  were  yet  warm),  Eumenes  gave  Neoptolemus  a  second  blow  ou 
the  neck,  which  killed  him  outright* 

In  the  mean  time  a  great  slaughter  was  made  amongst  the  rest  of 
the  horse  on  both  sides;  so  that  while  some  were  killed  and  others 
wounded,  the  fortune  of  the  day  was  at  first  unccrtait:.  But  no 
sooner  was  It  noised  abroad  that  Neoptolemus  was  slain,  and  both 
wings  broken,  than  the  whole  body  of  horse  fled,  and  made  off  to 
the  phalanx,  as  to  a  strong  wall  of  defence.  But  Eurncr.es,  content 
with  keeping  his  ground,  and  the  possession  of  the  bodies  of  both 
the  generals,  sounded  a  retreat  to  his  soldiers.  Then  he  set  up  a 
trophy,  and  after  he  had  buried  the  slain,  he  sent  word  to  the  phalanx, 
and  to  those  that  were  thu$  routed — That  whoever  would,  should 
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have  liberty  to  take  up  arms  with  him,  or  to  go  wherever  they  pleas-^ 
ed.  The  Macedonians  accepted  of  these  terms  of  peace^  and^  apoQ 
oath  of  fidelity  given^  they  had  liberty  to  march  off  to  the  next  towns 
to  supply  themselves  with  provisons.  But  they  dealt  treacherously 
with  Eumenes;  for^  re-assembling  their  forces^  and  furnishing 
themselves  with  provbions,  in  the  night  they  stole  away  and  went 
to  Antipater.  Eumenes . indeed  did  all  he  could  to, revenge  this 
breach  of  their  oath^  and  to  that  end  he  forthwith  endeavoured  to 
pursue  the  phalanx;  but  by  reason  of  the  strength  of  the  enemy^ 
and  hb  own  indisposition  through  the  wounds  he  had  received^  he 
was  not  able  to  do  any  thing  effectually^  and  therefore  he  judged  it 
better  to  refrain  from  any  further  pursuit. 

Having  therefore  gained  so  glorious  a  victory,  and  cut  off  two 
such  eminent  commanders^  his  name  became  very  famous.  Anti* 
pater  having  received  those  that  had  escaped,  after  they  had  been  re- 
freshed, hastened  away  to  Cilicia,  and  to  afford  assistance  to  Ptole- 
jmy.  But  Perdiccas  hearing  of  the  victory^  gained  by  Eumenes^ 
prosecuted  liis  expedition  into  Egypt  with  much  more  assurance..^ 
When  he  came  near  to  the  river  Nile,  he  encamped  not  far  from 
Pelusium;  and  while  he  was  cleansing  an  old  slmce^  the  river  over- 
flowed to  that  degree,  that  it  defeated  all  his  design^  and  ruined  his 
.  works;  and  many  of  his  friends  deserted  his  camp,  and  went  over  to 
Ptolemy:  for  he  incliDcd  to  cruelty;  and  having  removed  the  rest  of 
the  captains  from  the  chief  commands,  he  made  it  his  only  business 
to  be  sole  monarch  and  absolute  tyrant. 

Ptolemy  on  the  contrary  was  courteous  and  mild,  and  gave  free 
liberty  to  the  rest  of  the  captains  to  advise  him  in  all  his  enter- 
prises. Besides,  he  had  put  strong  garrisons  into  all  the  convenient 
places  of  Egypt,  and  had  furnished  them  vnih  all  sorts  of  weapons, 
and  other  things  that  were  necessary.  By  which  means  he  succeeded 
4n  every  thing  for  the  most  part  that  he  undertook,  while  many  that 
loved  the  man  cheerfully  exposed  themselves  to  undergo  til  hazards 
for  his  sake.  But  Perdiccas,  to  repair  his  losses,  called  together  the 
commanders,  and,  having  regained  some  by  gifts,  and  others  by 
large  promises,  and  all  by  smooth  words,  he  was  so  for  encouraged, 
as  to  bear  up  against  the  hazards  and  difEcuIties  that  were  coming 
apace  upon  him.  And,  when  he  had  ordered  them  all  to  be  ready  for 
a  march,  about  evening  he  moved  from  thence  with  his  whole  army. 
Not  acquainting  any  whither  he  would  lead  them,  he  marched  all  night 
with  a  swift  inarch,  and  at  length  encamped  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Nile,  not  far  from  a  castle  called  the  Camel's  Wall. 

*  HU  first  f  ictory  over  Neoptoltmut,  for  Perdiccas  was  kUled  before  the  news  of  tbi* 

last  arrived^  as  appears  afterwards. 
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When  it  was  day  he  passed  his  army  over,  the  elephants  leading 
the  way,  and  next  to  them  the  targeteers,  with  those  that  carried  the 
scaling-ladders^  and  other  things  he  had  occasion  to  ase  in  a  siege: 
his  best  horse  at  lengdi  brought  ap  the  rear,  with  whom  he  intendtid 
Co  attack  the  Ptolemeans,  if  it  happened  that  they  appeared.    In  the 
middle  of  their  march  Ptdemy^s  horse  shewed  tkimselves,  making 
forward  in  a  swift  career  for  the  defence  of  the  town;  who,  thoogfi 
they  hastened  to  enter  the  fort,and  by  sounding  of  trumpets  and  dioufs 
of  men  gave  sufficient  notice  of  their  approach,  yet  Perdiccas  mm 
not  at  all  divelted  from  his  purpose,  but  boldly  led  up  his  army  dofe 
to  the  fort;  and  forthwidi  the  targeteers  with  their  ladders  moanlieA 
the  wall,  and  those  that  rode  upon  elephants  threw  down  the  fortifi* 
cations,  and  demolished  the  bnlwarks.    Whereupon  Ptolemy,  wUh 
Aose  of  his  own  guard  about  him,  to  encourage  the  rest  of  his  oli* 
cers  and  friends  manfully  to  behave  themselves,  catched  hold  of  a 
sarissa^  and  mounted  the  iiulwark;   and  so,  being  on  the  h^ber 
ground,  struck  out  the  eyes  of  the  foremost  elephant,  and  wounded 
the  Indian  that  sat  upon  him;   and,  as  for  those  that  scaled  the 
walk,  he  hurled  them  down,  dreadfufly  cut  and  wounded  (togeAer 
with  their  arms)  into  the  riven    After  his  example  Ptolemy's  friends 
valiaatly  exerted  themselves,  and,  by  killing  the  Indian  that  governed 
ibe  next  elephant,  ibe  beast  became  unserviceable.     The  assault 
continuing  Iqng,  Perdiccas's  soldiers  assaulted  the  wall  by  turns^ 
striving  with  all  the  vi^^  inaaginable  to  gain  tlie  fort  by  storm. 
On  the  otlier  hand,  Ptolemy,  calling  to  his  friends  now  to  approte 
their  faitlifulness  and  loyalty  to  him  by  their  courage,  fought  like  a 
hero,  and  gave  an  example  of  valour  to  all  the  rest.     In  tiiis  sharp 
dispute,  many  fell  on  both  sides.    The  Ptolemeans  had  the  advan- 
tage in  the  height  of  the  place,  and  the  Perdiccans  in  the  greatness 
of  their  number,  which  far  exceeded  the  other.   At  length,  the  whole 
day  being  spent  in  the  assault,  Perdiccas  raised  the  siege,  and 
marched  back  to  his  camp,  and  in  the  night  decamped,  and  with  a 
quiet  and  silent  march  came  into  a  part  of  the  country  over  against 
Memphis,  where  the  Nile  (dividing  itself  into  two  parts)  makes  an 
island  sufficient  to  receive  and  encamp  the  greatest  army.    Into  this, 
place,  therefore,  he  passed  over  part  of  his  army,  though  the  passage 
was  very  difficult,  through  the  depth  of  the  river;   for  the  water 
reaching  up  to  the  chin,  the  soldiers  could  not  stand  upon  their  legs^ 
and  were  likewise  encumbered  with  their  arms.    Perdiccas  therefore^ 
discerning  the  strength  and  violence  of  the  river,  placed  the  elephants, 
on  the  left,  to  break  the  force  of  the  stream.    The  horse  went  on  the 
right,  by  whose  help  he  took  up  those  that  were  hurried  down  by 
the  current,  and  set  them  safe  on  the  opposite  shore.    But  theja. 
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happened  in  this  passage  that  which  was  strange  and  unusual:  for^ 
when  the  first  had  got  over,  those  that  followed  were  in  very  great 
hazard;  for  the  river  rose  on  a  sudden,  without  any  apparent  cause, 
and  swept  away  whole  sholes  of  bodies  at  a  time,  which  put  all  into 
a  consternation.  The  cause  of  this  inundation  could  not  be  found 
out,  though  it  \^  inquired  into.  Some  imputed  it  to  a  dyke  or 
sluice  in  the  higer  grounds,  whose  banks  might  be  broken  down,  and 
so  all  its  water  ran  into  the  Nile,  by  which  means  the  ford  was  so 
much  the  higher:  others  conceived  it  was  great  rains  that  fell  in  the 
lands  above  which  increased  the  waters  of  tlie  river.  But  it  was 
neither  of  these.  But  the  true  cause  why  the  passage  at  first  was 
without  danger,  was  because  the  sand  was  then  firm  and  unmoved; 
bat  afterwards,  when  by  the  treading  of  the  horses  and  elephants, 
and  the  passage  of  the  army,  the  sand  was  stirred  and  carried  away 
by  the  force  of  the  river,  the  ford  by  thb  means  was,  as  it  were,  dug 
up,  and  made  into  holes,  and  so  the  passage  was  deeper  in  the  middle 
of  the  river.  Perdicciis  therefore,  not  being  able  to  pass  the  rest  of 
his  army  over,  was  in  a  great  strait,  because  those  that  had  passed  to 
the  other  side  were  very  unequal  to  the  force  of  the  enemy,  and 
those  on  this  side  of  the  river  were  not  able  to  succour  thenu  Here- 
upon he  commanded  all  those  that  were  landed  in  the  island  to  re- 
turn. The  army  thus  forced  to  repass  the  river,  those  that  could 
swim,  and  were  strong-bodied  men,  with  great  difficulty  recovered 
the  other  side  of  the  Nile;  but  most  of  them  lost  their  arms.  The 
rest,  who  were  not  so  skilful,  some  of  them  were  drowned,  and 
others  were  carried  down  the  stream,  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy.  Very  many  for  a  long  time  tossed  hither  and  thither,  were 
at  length  devoured  by  crocodiles.  Above  two  thousand  having  pe- 
rished in  this  manner,  (among  whom  were  some  eminent  command- 
ers), the  hearts  of  the  soldiers  were  much  turned  against  Perdiccas. 
But  Ptolemy  caused  all  those  bodies  to  be  burned  that  were  brought 
dead  down  the  river  to  him,  and,  having  performed  all  funeral  obse- 
quies and  observances  due  to  the  dead,  he  sent  their  ashes  and  bopes^ 
to  their  kindred  and  friends. 

This  far  more  enraged  the  spirits  of  the  Macedonians  against  Per- 
diccas, and  knit  their  hearts  in  afiection  to  Ptolemy.  When  the  night 
came  on,  the  camp  was  full  of  cries  and  Jamentatlons^  that  so  many 
men  should  miserably  perish  without  a  stroke,  amongst  whom  there 
were  no  fewer  than  a  thousand  who  were  swallowed  by  the  monstrous 
crocodiles. 

Hereupon  many  of  the  commanders  railed  against  Perdiccas;  and 
the  whole  plialanx  of  foot,  being  totally  disaiTccted,  discovered  their 
hatred  by  their  murmurlngs  and  threats:  and  a  hundred  of  the  chief 
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commanders  deserted  him,  the  chiefest  of  whom  was  Python,  who  had 
conquered  the  rebellious  Greeks,  and  was  not  inferior  in  valour  and 
reputation  to  any  of  Alexander's  commanders.  Afterwards  some  of 
the  horse  entered  into  a  conspiracy,  and  made  to  his  tent^  apd  in  a 
body  fell  upon  him,  and  killed  him. 

The  next  day,  when  the  soldiers  were  in  consultation,  Ptolemy 
came  to  them,  and  saluted  the  Macedonians,  and  made  an  apology 
for  what  he  had  done.     And,  seeing  that  they  were  in  want  of  pro- 
visions, he  furnished  the  army  with  abundance  of  bread,  and  supplied 
the  camp  with  all  other  things  that  were  necessary.    But,  though  he 
was  upon  this  account  in  great  grace  and  favour  with  the  soldiers^ 
and  so  able  easily  to  gain  the  protectorship  of  the  kings,  yet  he  de«> 
manded  it  not,  but  bestowed  the  chief  command  upon  Python  and 
Aridsus,  to  whom  in  gratitude  lie  was  much  obliged.    For  whea 
the  Macedonians  appointed  a  consultation  concerning  that  honour- 
able trust  and  high  command,  by  the  advice  of  Ptolemy  they  all 
unanimously  created  Python,  and  Aridseus  who  conveyed  the  king^s 
body,  to  be  protectors  of  the  kings,  investing  them  with  sovereigii 
authority.     And  in  this  manner  Perdiccas,  after  he  had  enjoyed 
the  sovereign  command  for  the  space  of  three  years,  lost  both  it 
and  his  l)fe  together.     After  his  death,  news  was  brought,  that  £u- 
menes  had  gained  the  day  in  Cappadocia,  and  that  Craterus  and 
Neoptolemus  were  both  slain :  which  news,  if  it  had  arrived  the  day 
before  Perdiccas's  death,  that  prosperous  success  would  have  been 
a  protection  to  his  person,  so  as  that  none  durst  have  lifted  up  their 
hands  against  him. 

But  the  Macedonians  now  hearing  how  Eumenes  had  succeeded, 
condemned  him  and  all  his  adherents,  to  the  number  of  fifty  lords^ 
amongst  whom  was  Alcetas  the  brother  of  Perdiccas,  to  die.  And 
at  that  very  time  they  put  to  death  those  who  were  Perdiccas*s 
chiefest  friends,  then  in  their  hands,  with  his  sister  Atalanta,  the 
wife  of  Attains  the  admiral  of  the  fleet.  For  at,  and  after  the  death 
of  Perdiccas,  Attains  lay  with  the  fleet  before  Pelusium;  and  when 
the  news  was  brought  him  of  the  death  of  Perdiccas,  and  his  wife, 
he  departed  from  thence  and  went  to  Tyre;  where  Archelaus,  a 
Macedonian  governor  of  the  city  kindly  received  him,  and  delivered 
up  to  him  the  city,  and  faithfully  restored  to  him  the  money  intrust- 
ed in  his  hands  by  Perdiccas,  to  the  amount  of  eight  hundred  ta- 
lents. And  by  this  means  Attains,  taking  up  his  residence  at  Tyre, 
received  all  Perdiccas's  friends  that  fled  to  him  from  the  camp  at 
Memphis. 

After  Antipatcr  had  gone  over  into  Asia,  the  iEtolians,  in  pursu- 
ance of  their  league  concluded  with  Perdiccas,  marched  into  Thes- 
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trnVf,  with  a  desigQ  to  divide  Antipater's  army..  They  had  twelve 
thousand  foot,  and  four  thousaud  hor$e*,  cooimanded,  aa  gpeneral^ 
by  Alexander^  ao  ^tolian. 

In  their  mareb  they  besieged  the  Locriaos  in  Ampbisso,  and  ba- 
ntiised  their  country,  and  took  some  of  the  'neighbouring  towns  and 
▼ill^es.    Tbey  likewise  routed  Polycles^  Antipater's  general^  and 
KQled  him^  together  with  a  great  number  of  his  men.    Of  the  pri- 
soners they  took^  some  were  sold  for  slaves,  and  others  were  ran* 
iomed.    Afterwards,  they  broke  into  Thessaly,  and  brought  over 
many  there  to  Join  them  iQ  the  war  against  Antipater^  insomuch  as 
tfiey  nuide  up  in  the  whole  a  body  of  five-and-twenty  thousand 
fDot,  and  fifteen  hundred  horse;  while  they  were  taking  iu  the  ci- 
ties^ the  Acarnanians  bearing  a  grudge  to  the  JBtolians,  invaded 
,£toiia,  wasted  and  spoiled  the  country^  and  besieged  the  cities.... 
When  the  iEtolIans  heard  what  danger  their  country  was  in,  they 
left  the  rest  of  their  forces  in  Thessaly  under  the  command  of  Me*- 
Don  of  Pharsah'a^  and  they  tliemselves  speedily  marched  back  with 
their  own  soldiers  into  iEtoIia,  and  struck  such  a  terror  into  the  Aear« 
vanians,  that  they  presently  relieved  their  country.     While  they 
were  thus  employed,  Polyperchon,  who  was  left  general  in  Macedo* 
nia,  came  into  Thessaly  with  a  noble  army>  and  fought  and  routed 
the  enemy,  killing  Menon  the  general^  and,  cutting  off  most  of  his 
army,  soon  recovered  TheKaly. 

As  for  the  affairs  of  Asia,  Aridsus  and  Python,  protectors  of  the 
kings,  leaving  the  river  Nile,  came  with  the  kings^  and  the  whole 
army,  to  Triparadisusf,  in  Higher  Syriat.  There  Eurydice§,  the 
queen,  taking  upon  her  to  intermeddle  and  pry  too  curiously  into 
matters  that  concerned  her  not,  and  to  control  the  protectors^  Python 
and  his  friends  hereby  became  much  disgusted^  and,  perceiving  that 
the  Macedonians  were  more  observant  to  her  commands  than  to 
theirs,  they  called  a  council,  and  gave  up  the  protectorship.  Where* 
upon  the  Macedonians  chose  Antipater  protector,  with  absolute  au-» 
thority.  A  few  days  after  Antipater,  going  to  Triparadisus^  found 
Eujrydice  stirring  up  the  Macedonians  to  a  sedition  against  him; 
whereupon  there  arose  no  small  mutiny  in  the  army.  Antipater 
hereupon  called  a  general  council,  and  so  argued  and  canvassad  the 
business  with  them,  that  he  allayed  the  spirit  of  the  people,  and^ 
brought  Eurydice,  through  fear  of  him>  into  a  better  and  more  mCK^ 
derate  temper. 

*  Or  raiher  four  hundred, 
t  Triparadisus,  called  b^r  Plinj,  Paradisus. — Nat.  Hist.  1. 1,  c.  23. — ^The  triple  gardeiL 

X  Tlie  Higher  Seria,  or  what  is  Ciillcd  Ccclosjria, 
§  L  he  wife  of  Aridxus,  one  of  tbe  kings  of  Mdccdon. 
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After  these  things  were  over,  Antipater  made  a  seeond  division  of 
the  provinces,  aod  allotted  to  Ptolemy  that  whereof  he  was  then  in 
ppfisession;  for  it  was  not  practicable  to  remove  him^  because  it 
appeared  Ptolemy  iiad  gained  Egypt  as  a  conqueror.    Syria  he  gave 
to  Laomedoo  of  Milflene ;  and  Cilicla  to  Pliiloxenus.    Of  the  other 
provinces,  he  assigned  Mesopotamia  and  Arbelitis  to  Amphlmachusi 
tiie  province  of  Babylon  to  Seleueus;   and  Susiana  to  Antigonust^ 
because  he  was  the  first  occasion  of  the  overthrow  of  Perdiccas.    To 
Peucestes  he  granted  Persia;  toTlepolemus,  Carmania;  to  Python, 
Media;  aad  Xo  Philip,  Parthia.^Aria  and  Drangina  he  allotted  to 
Stasander  the  Cyprian;   Bactria  and  Sogdiana  to  Stasanor  of  So- 
lium,, born  in  the  same  island;  Paropamisus^  to Oxyartes,  the  father 
of  Rosmna,  whom  Alexander  married;  and  India,  bordering  upon 
Paropamlsu8,toPytliOQ,  the  son  of  Agenon   Of  the  kingdoms  next 
adjoining,  that  which  bordered  upon  the  river  Indus,  continued  un- 
der the  power  of  Porus;   that  which  lay  next  to  the  Hydaspcs,  re- 
mained  with  Taxiles :  for  these  kings  were  not  to  be  dispossessed 
but.w^th  the  royal  army,  and  a  skilful  and  expert  general.    As  to  tlie 
Dorthern  provinces!^  he  gave  the  government  jofCappadocia  to  Ni- 
Cf^Qor;  and  the  Greater  Phrygia  and  Ciliciai^  to  Antigonus,  to  Jiold 
them  as  he  did  before.    Lastly,  to  Cassander  he  assigned  Caria;  to 
Clitus,  Lycia§;  and  to  Aridseus,  Phrygia  at  the  Hellespont.    Anti- 
gonus he  appointed  general  of  the  royal  iCmy,  and  commanded,  him 
to  pursue  and  destroy  Eumenes.    To  Antigonus  he  also  joined  Cas- 
sander and  Clearchus,  that,  if  he  secretly  projected  any  thing,  he 
might  be  discovered.    He  himself  marched  with  the  kings  and  his 
troops  towards  Macedonia,  that  he  might  conduct  the  kings  back  into 
their  own  country. 

Antigonus  therefore,  being  declared  absolute  commander  of  Asia, 
drew  the  forces  out  of  their  winter-quarters  to  fight  with  Eumenes ; 
and  to  that  end  furnishing  himself  with  all  necessary  pf eparations  for 
the  war,  he  marched  towards  Eumenes,  who  then  lay  in  Cappadocia; 
where  one  called  Perdiccas,  one  of  his  chief  commanders,  had  de- 
serted him,  and  lay  encamped  with  three  thousand  foot  and  five 
hundred  horse  (that  followed  him)  about  three  days  march  distant. 
But  Eumenes  sent  outPhenices  of  Tenedos  with  four  thousand  good 
foot,  and  a  thousand  horse  against  him;  who  with  a  swift  march  fell 
upon  the  rebels  on  a  sudden  in  the  night,  when  tiiey  were  asleep, 
and  took  Perdiccas  and  all  his  army  prisoners,  about  the  second 
w^atch  of  the  night.  Eumenes  put  to  death  the  chief  ringleader.'^ 
of  the  defection,  and  spared  the  rest  of  the  soldiers,  and  mixed  them 

*  Fur  Antigeaes,  captain  of  the  silver  targetcers.  t  The  Leaser  Asia. 

X  Ciiicia  for  Lyciu.  $  For  Ljtiia. 
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amongst  hLs  own,  and  by  tliis  means  gained  all  their  affections. 
After  this  Antigonus,  by  a  correspondence  with  one  ApoUonides^ 
general  of  the  horse  on  Eumenes  -  s  side^  by  large  promises  so  effected 
the  business^  that,  he  prevailed  with  him  to  betray  Eumenes,  and 
come  over  to  him  in  the  heat  of  the  fight.  Eumenes  was  then  en- 
camped inCappadocia,in  places^  very  convenient  for  an  engagement 
with  horse.  Antlgonus  therefore  made  thither  with  his  whole  army, 
and  possessed  himself  of  the  higher  ground  under  the  foot  of  the 
mountains.  He  had  at  that  time  above  ten  thousand  foot,  (of  whom 
most  were  Macedonians,  brave  and  valiant  men),  and  two  thousand 
horse,  and  thirty  elephants.  £umenes  had  no  less  than  twenty  thou- 
sand foot,  and  five  thousand  horse.  Presently  a  sharp  and  bloody 
battle  was  fought,  in  which  Antigonus  (through  the  sudden  and  un- 
expected desertion  of  Apollonides  with  his  horse,  and  going  over  to 
ibe  other  side)  got  the  day,  killing  eight  thousand  men  of  the^nemj 
upon  the  place,  and  possessing  himself  of  all  their  bag  and  baggage; 
80  that  the  Eumeneans  (through  the  slaughter  that  was  made)  were 
in  a  consternation,  and,  by  the  loss  of  all  their  carriages,  were 
brought  to  an  utter  desperation.  Hereupon  Eumenes  designed  to 
tty  into  Armenia,  to  persuade  some  of  the  inhabitants  to  join  with 
him  is  arms ;  but,  being  prevented  by  a  swift  pursuit,  and  perceiving 
his  men  to  run  away  from  him  to  Antigonus,  he  possessed  himself 
of  a  strong  fort  called  Mora.  It  was  indeed  very  small^  not  above 
two  furlongs  in  compass,  but  in  strength  impregnable:  for  the  houses 
were  built  upon  a  very  high  rock,  and  it  was  wonderfully  fortified  both 
by  nature  and  art.  Besides,  there  was  there  laid  up  great  store  of 
corn,  fuel,  and  other  tilings  of  that  kind;  so  that  all  who  fled  for 
shelter  thither  might  be  abundantly  supplied  with  all  things  neces* 
sary  for  many  years  together.  Those  that  were  his  fast  friends  ac- 
companied liim  in  his  flight,  and  resolved  at  the  last  and  utmost  ^c 
tremity  to  die  with  him»  They  were  in  number,  both  horse  and  foot| 
about  six  hundred. 

Antigonus  being  now  strengthened  with  the  forces  of  Eumenes, 
and  the  revenues  of  his  provinces,  and  having  got  together  a  great 
mass  of  treasure,  began  to  aspire  to  matters  of  higher  concern:  for 
none  of  the  A^tic  commanders  were  as  yet  so  potent  as  to  dare  to 
contend  with  him  for  the  sovereign  command.  For  the  present, 
indeed,  he  bore  a  fair  outside  towards  Autipater,  but  secretly  bad  re- 
vived, that  when  he  had  firmly  settled  his  affairs,  he  would  neither 
regard  him  nor  tlie  kings.  And  in  the  first  place  he  blocked  up 
them  in  the  fort  with  a  double  wall,  and  with  deep  trenches  and  works 
of  earth  Df  a  wonderful  height.     Then  he  entered  into  parley  with 

^  lo  tbe  «oaatry  of  Orcjoia,  in  CappMiocia.-*Uth.  Ann.  30Q« 
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£uinenes,  willing  to  renew  their  antient  friendship,  and  endeavoured 
to  persuade  him  to  join  with  him  as  an  associate  in  all  his  afiairs. 
But  Eumenesy  foreseeing  a  change  of  fortune  at  hand^  insisted  upon 
terms,  and  that  degree  of  ^favour  which  seemed  very  unequal  and 
unfit  to  be  granted  to  one  in  his  present  circumsti^nces:  for  he  re- 
quired, as  of  right,  to  be  restored  to  all  his  provinces,  and  to  be  fully* 
acquitted  and  discharged' of  all  pretended  offences  whatsoever.  An* 
tigonus  promised  to  acquaint  Autipater  with  his  demands,  and,  lear* 
ing  sufficient  strength  for  continuing  the  siege,  he  marched  against 
the  generals,  (who  were  moving  towards  him  with  all  their  forces}^ 
viz.  A  Ice  tas,  the  brother  of  Perdiccas,  and  Attalus^  the  admiral  of 
the  fleet.  Some  time  after^  Eumenes  sent  ambassadors  to  Antipater^ 
to  treat  upon  terms  of  peace^  (amongst  whom  was  Hieronymus^  a 
colonel,  who  wrote  the  history  of  the  successors).  In  the  mean  time 
he  himself,  having  experienced  many  changes  and  turns  of  fortune^ 
was  not  at  all  discouraged,  knowing  very  well  what  quick  and  sud- 
den alterations  had  happened  on  both  sides.  For  he  saw  that  the 
Macedonian  kings  were  only  vain  and  insignificant  shadows  of 
prvnces,  and  the  many  valiant  commanders  who  were  with  them  so 
managed  their  commands  one  after  another  as  to  seek  only  the  ad* 
vancement  of  their  own  private  interests.  Therefore  he  hoped  (as 
it  afterwards  happened)  that  many  would  desire  his  assistance,  both 
upon  account  of  his  skill  in  martial  affiiA^  and  of  his  constancy  and 
faithfulness. 

But  when  he  saw  that  the  horse  could  not  be  exercised  in  a  place 
60  strait  and  craggy,  and  so  were  unserviceable  for  horse  engage- 
ments, he  ingeniously  found  out  a  new  and  unusual  way  for  the  ex- 
crcbe  of  them :  for  he  tied  up  their  heads  by  chains  to  a  post  or 
strong  stake,  and  drew  them  up  so  high  as  that  they  should  stand 
upon^ their  hinder  feet,  and  but  just  touch  the  ground  with  the  ends 
of  their  fore  feet.  Whereupon  the  horse  presently^  striving  to  get 
his  fore  feet  to  the  ground^  did  so  curvet  and  caper,  thatlegs^ighs^ 
and  every  member  was  in  action,  and  by  this  motion  the  horse  was 
all  of  a  foam;  and  thus  they  were  all  exercised  to  the  highest  de- 
gree. He  himself  fed  of  the  meanest  food  with  the- rest  of  the  sol- 
diers^ and,  by  thus  eating  with  them  in  common,  not  only  gaiued  to 
himself  the  love  of  all  his  fellow-soldiers^  but  caused  them  to  be  at 
perfect  peace  and  concord  one  with  another.  In  the  mean  timc^ 
Piolemy  in  Egypt  (Perdiccas  with  all  the  king's  army  being  bfokea 
in  pieces)  enjoyed  that  country  as  a  conqueror:  and,  casting  his  eye  ^ 
upon  Phoenicia  and  Coelosyria,  (as  lying  very  commodiously  to 
Egypt),  he  used  his  utmost  endeavour  to  possess  himself  of  the  cities 
of  those  countries,     To  that  end  he  created  Nicanor,  one  of  iu& 
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Urieods^  geoeral,  and  sent  hitn  into  those  parts  with  a  considerable 
a^y,  who^  coming  into  Syria^  took  Laomecbn,  the  gdrernor  of  that 
proTince,  prisoner,  and  brought  all  Syria  under  his  own  power.  He 
^ned  likewise  ail  the  cities  of  Phoenicia,  and  pat  garrisons  into 
ihem,  and,  having  in  a  short  time  finished  a  troublesome  expedition, 
returned  into  Egypt. 


jtit^amm^^m^imm^mmmMi 


CHAP.  IV. 

I 

Antigonus  routs  Alcetas  in  Pisidia,  and  takes  Attains.  Alcetas 
received  into  Termessus,  and  there  protected.  He  is  murdered 
there  treacherously:  his  body  inhumanly  used  by  Antigonus. 
Antipater*s  death.  Antipater  puts  DemeaSf  one  of  the  Athefiian 
ambassadors^  to  death,  Polyperchon  made  chief  in  Macedonia. 
Cassander  conspires  to  put  him  out.  Antigonus*s  plots  to  be 
,  sovereign  of  all.  Aridcsus  secures  himself  in  Phrygia :  besieges 
Cyzicum.  Antigonus  goes  to  relieve  it.  JEumenes  got  out  of 
Nora  by  Antigonus' s  4tder.  Antigonus's  further,  acts.  The 
various  fortunes  of  Eumenes.  A  council  in  Macedonia  called 
by  Polyperchon  against  Cassander.  The  decree  of  the  council. 
Polyperchon  invites  Olympias  out  of  JEpirus  into  Macedonia. 
Writes  to  Eumenes  to  join  with  the  kings. 

AFTERWARDS,  when  Apollodorus  executed  the  office  of  lord- 
chancellor  at  Athens,  and  Quintus  Publius  and  Quintus  Poplias*  were 

.  consuls  at  Rome,  Antigonus,  after  the  defeat  of  Eumenes,  determined 
to  march  against  Alcetas  and  Attains:  for  those  only  remained  of  all 
Perdiccas's  friends  and  kindred  who  were  skilful  commanders,  and 
bad  forces  sufficient  to  cope  with  him  for  the  sovereign  power.  To 
this  end  he  marched  away  with  his  whole  army  out  of  Cappadocia, 
and  made  for  Pisidia,  where  Alcetas  then  lay,  and  came  with  a  swift 
inarch  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  to  Critopolis,  (as  it  was  called)^ 
having  marched  two  thousand  five  hundred  furlongs  m  seven  days 

^  and  seven  nights,  and  by  that  means  was  upon  them  before  they  were 
aware;  and  there  he  first  possessed  himself  of  certain  hills  and  other 
difficult  passes  in  the  country*  When  Alcetas's  party  had  intelli- 
gence of  the  enemy's  approach,  they  presently  drew  up  a  phalanxf 

*  Lucius  Fapiritis.  t  Of  bone. 
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ia  order  of  battle,  and  by  d  fierce  charge  endeavoured  to  drive  the 

horse  down  th<^  hiUs^  who  had  now  gained  the  tops  of  the  mountaids* 

Hereupon  began  a  sharp  cfngagement^  in  which  many  fidling  otk 

both  sides^  Antig6nus^  with  a  body  of  six  thousand^  l^orse^  bore 

down  with  all  hi&  might  upon  the  enemy,  endeavouring  to  cut  off  all 

ways  and  means  of  retreat  to  Alcetas :  this  done,  those  upon  the  topst 

of  the  mountains,  by  advantage  of  the  steepness  and  difficulty  of  the 

places,  easily  put  the  phalanx  to  flight.     Hereupon  Alcetas's  meOj^ 

being  surrounded  with  the  multitude  of  their  enemies^  and  all  passef 

blocked  up  between  them  and  their  foot^  they  looked  upon  them^ 

selves  all  as  dead  men.   Therefore,  seeing  no  other  remedy  or  means 

left  to  escape,  Alcetas  (with  the  loss  of  multitudes  of  hb  men)  at 

length  with  much  ado  broke  through  his  enemies,  and  got  to  the 

foot.     Hereupon  Antigonus  marching  down  from  the  hills  with  his 

if^hole  army,  and  his  elephants,  the  enemy  (who  were  far  inferior  in 

number)  were  mightily  terrified:   for  all  the  confederates  were  not 

above  sixteen  thousand  foot^  and  nine  hundred  horse;   whereas  the 

forces  of  Antigonus  (besides  elephants)  were  above  forty  thousand 

foot,  and  seven  thousand  horse.   Those  therefore  with  Alceta8'(coii* 

sidering  that  they  should  meet  with  elephants  in  the  front,  and  be 

surrounded  with  multitudes  of  horse,  and  forced  to  engage  with  foot 

far  exceeding  them,  both  in  number  of  men^  and  in  the  skilfulnesa 

of  their  arms,  and  besides  had  the  advantage  of  the  higher  groundj 

fell  into  confusion  and  amazement;  nay,  the  enemy  hastened,  and- 

came  upon  them  so  fast,  that  they  were  not  able  to  draw  up  their  men 

in  due  order  of  battle;  so  that  the  whole  army  was  presently  brcdcen 

in  pieces^  and  Attains  Docimus  and  Polemo,  and  many  other  com- 

manders>  were  taken  prboners.    But  Alcetas,  with  his  life-guard, 

his  children,  and  those  Pisidians  that  sided  with  him^  got  intoTer- 

messns,  a  city  of  Pisidia.    Then  Antigonus  came  to  an  agreement 

with  the  captains,  his  prisoners,  and  the  rest  he  dis[k>sed  of  among  his 

own  troops^  using  them  with  all  humanity,  and  by  this  means  greatly 

increased  his  army.   But  about  six  thousand  Pisidians  (valiant  men) 

resolved  to  stick  to  Alcetas,  and  promised  that  they  would  never  de* 

sert  him  upon  any  terms  whatsoever:  for  they  loved  him  entirely, for 

the  reasons  following: 

When  Alcetas,  after  the  death  of  Perdiccas,  had  no  confederates  ia 
Asia,  he  determined  by  some  acts  of  kindness  or  other  to  engage  the 
Pisidians;  because  he  knew  he  should  thereby  gain  a  warlike  people^ 
who  had  a  country  very  difficult  to  enter,  and  full  of  strong  forts^  to 
be  his  confederates.  Therefore  in  every  expedition  he  always  be- 
stowed special  marks  of  honour  Upon  them  above  all  the  rest  of  his 

*  Ilie  Greek  ia  10,  but  the  Latin  it  six  huadred. 
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confederates :  for  he  so  divided  the  spoil  of  his  enemies,  that  the 
half  was  ever  allotted  to  them.  Moreover,  by  his  familiarity  and 
fivedoni  in  converse,  daily  invitations  of  the  most  eminent  persons 
aasongst  them  to  his  table,  and  by  his  bounty  and  liberality  in  be* 
stowing  upon  them  many  large  gifts  and  rewards,  he  engrossed  to 
bimself  the  love  of  all:  so  that  now  (having  anchored  all  his  hopes, 
and  placed  his  chicfest  confidence  in  them)  he  was  not  frustrated  io 
bis  expectation :  for,  when  Antigonus  encamped  with  his  whole  army 
before  Termessus,  and  demanded  Alcetas  to  be  delivered  up  to  him, 
(and  the  elders  of  the  city  had  determined  to  give  him  up),  all  the 
young  men  got  together,  and  resolved  to  run  all  hazards,  and  the  «t* 
Biost  extremity,  for  his  preservation.  The  elders  indeed  at  first  en- 
deavoured to  dissuade  the  young  men,  and  draw  them  off  from  their 
former  resolve,  wishing  them  not  to  involve  their  country  in  war  f<v 
the  sake  of  one  Macedonian.  But  when  they  saw  that  they  eould 
not  allay  the  heat  of  the  young  men,  they  secretly  consuked  together, 
and  in  the  night  sent  away  a  messenger  to  Antigonus,  and  by  bim 
faithfully  promised — ^That  they  would  deliver  Alcetas  up  to  bim,  ei«- 

tber  dead  or  alix-e.    To  this  end,  they  desired  bim Tiiat^  by  as<* 

saiuhing  the  city  for  some  days,  be  wouM  decoy  the  young  men  to 
sally  out,  and,  while  he  was  skirmishing  with  them,  to  feign  a  flight; 
by  this  means,  when  the  young  men  were  out  of  the  city,  and  busy 
in  pursuit,  they  should  have  an  opportunity  to  accomplish  their  de« 
lign.  Antigonus  assented  hereunto,  and  drew  off  from  the  city  at  a 
farther  distance,  and  so  urged  on  the  young  men  to  skirmishes  and 
light  pickeerings.  The  elders  now,  discerning  Alcetas  left  alone, 
employed  the  faithfullest  of  their  servants,  and  the  most  active  men 
•f  the  city,  (that  were  not  engaged  with  him),  and  with  them  (ii^the 
absence  of  the  young  men)  set  upon  him;  but  could  not  take  him, 
for  he  killed  himself  with  his  own  hand,  lest  he  should  fall  alive  into 
the  power  of  the  enemy :  but  they  laid  his  body  upon  a  bier,  casting 
Ofver  it  a  coarse  cloth,  and  carried  it  out  of  the  gates,  and,  unknown  , 
to  tbem  that  were  skirmishing,  delivered  it  to  Antigonus.  By  this 
device  they  freed  their  country,  and  prevented  a  war;  but  they  could 

*  not  avoid  the  fury  of  the  young  men.  For  when  they  returned,  and 
understood  what  was  done,  (through  that  ardent  Ipve  and  afiectioa 
they  bore  Alcetas),  they  were  so  enraged  at  their  governors,  that  they 
first  possessed  themselves  of  a  part  of  the  city,  and  resolved  to  set 
the  houses  on  fire,  and  then  to  issue  out  with  their  arms,  and  betake 
themselves  to  the  mountains,  and  waste  and  destroy  all  the  country 

round  belonging  to  Antigonus.    But  afterwards  they  altered  their 
purpose  as  to  the  burning  of  the  city,  and  began,  by  robbing  and 

spoiling,  miserably  to  lay  waste  a  great  part  of  the  enemy's  country. 
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In  the  mean  time,  Antigonus  having  received  the  body  of  Aicctas, 
used  it  with  all  the  disgrace  and  contumely  imaginable  for  the  space 
ef  three  days  together;  and  it  then  beginning  to  putrify,  contemptu* 
ously  cast  it  out  without  any  burial,  and  so  marched  out  of  Pisidia. 

But  the  young  men  of  Termessus,  bearing  still  a  love  and  respect 
to  the  abused  body  of  the  dead,  took  it  up,  and  decently  buried  it. 
He  was  of  so  kind  and  obliging  a  nature,  that  there  was  something 
singular  in  him  of  love  and  respect  to  all  those  who  deserved  well, 
and  therefore  he  was  ever  towards  such  unchangeable  in  his  love  and 
affection, 

Antigonus  having  left  Pisidia,  made  towards  Phrygia  with  his  whole 
army.  When  he  came  tothecify  of  the  Creteans,  Aristodemus  the  Mi- 
ksiafl  brought  with  him  the  news  of  Antipater's  death,  and  that  the  chief 
command,  together  with  the  protectorship  of  the  kings,  was  devolved 
upon  Polyperchon  the  Macedonian.  He  was  pleased  with  the  news^ 
and  now  his  hopes  were  exalted",  for  he  made  it  his  business  t^  rule 
and  govern  all  the  affairs  of  Asia,  and  to  gain  the  absolute  and  sove- 
reign command  there  without  stooping  to  any.  And  thus  stood  the 
affairs  of  Antigonus  at  this  time. 

In  Macedonia,  while  Antipater  was  seized  with  a  grievous  ^ickness^' 
(and  old  age  making  way  for  his  dissolution),  the  Athenians  sent  De 
mades  (who  was  looked  upon  as  one  that  had  managed  things  vAUk 
the  Macedonians  with  a  great  deal  of  honesty  and  integrityj'ambas- 
sador  to  Antipater,  to  desire  him  to  draw  out  the  garrison  from  Mu- 
nichia,  as  it  was  at  first  articled  and  agreed.  Antipater  at  tlie  first 
was  very  kind  to  Demades ;  but  after  the  death  of  Perdiccas,  wliea 
aome  letters  of  Demades,  amongst  others,  were  found  amongst  the 
king's  papers,  wherein  he  pressed  Perdiccas  to  hasten  with  all  speed 
into  Europe  against  Antipater;  though  he  suppressed  his  resentment 
for  a  tune,  yet  in  truth  he  bore  him  a  grudge.  Therefore  wlien  De- 
mades had  delivered  his  message,  as  he  was  commanded,  and  tiad 
^mewhat  sharply  debated  the  matter  concerning  the  garrison ;  An- 
tipater, without  giving  any  answer,  committed  his  son  Demeas  (who 
was  joint  ambassador  with  his  father)  to  the  executioners'*^,  who  pre* 
sently  carried  him  away  to  the  prison,  and  for  the  reasons  before- 
mentioned  cut  off  his  head. 

'  Afterwards,  Antipater,  when  he  was  near  his  end,  appointed  Poly- 
perchon, the  eldest  almcMst  of  all  Alexander's  captains,  and  one  in  great 
honour  and  reputation  with  the  Macedonians,  to  be  protector  of  the 
kings,  with  chief  and  absolute  authority.  And  his  son  Cassander  he 
created  Chiliarchf,  next  in  power  and  authority  to  Polyperchon.  This 

*  Our  sheriffs, 
t  Comminder  of  one  thoosand  men;  •  colonel. 
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ofiicewas  first  made  a  place  of  honour  aod  credit  by  the  Persiao  ki^gs^ 
aod  afterwards  by  Alexander  when  be  grew  great,  aD4began  to  imit^le 
this  and  other  customs  of  the  Perskos.  But  Cassaoder  relished  not 
his  father's  ordering  of  matters^  and  judged  it  very  dislionourable  Co 
Im  family  to  have  one  that  was  jgiothing  related,  either  in  Mood  or  ' 
aflBnity,  to  succeed  in  the  sovereiga  command,  when  there  was  a  $cii 
who  in  Macedonia  gave  apparent  and  pregnant  evidences  bc^h,pf 
Talour  and  parts^  sufficient  to  govern  the  aflidrs  of  the  state  in  IfeM^ 
room  of  hb  father*  ; 

In  the  first  place  therefore,  he  took  a  journey  into  the  couAtry  ytitik 
some  of  his  friends,  where  having  both  leisure  and  opportunity,  .he  ) 
discoursed  with  them  about  the  chief  command,  ^d  dealt  fflihfivf^  ) 
one  of  them  privately  apart  by-theipselves^  to  contrive  ways  aod  m^uuK  i 
for  him  to  gain  the  principality;  and  by  lai^ge  promises  pre^raijed  inrith  : ' 
them  to  join  together  in  their  assistance,  for  the  accoQoplishlDQ^Dit  ci  J 
what  he  desired.  He  likewise  privately  sent  ambassadors  to  Pt<4jein]r»  1 
to  renew  the  league^  and  pray  his  assistance;  and  that  he  would  to  |, 
that  purpose  help  him  with  shipping  out  of  Ph^nicia,  and  send  theni  \ 
with  all  speed  to  the  Hellespont.  In  like  manner  he  sent  lunbas^-  { 
dors  to  the  rest  of  the  cities  and  captains^  to  solicit  them  .to  join  wjth  j 
them  in  arms.  But  the  better  to  conceal  his  design,  and  that  .lif  !; 
might  not  be  suspected^  he  spent  his  time  for  many  days  together  19  \?^ 
hunting. 

But  Polyperchon  having  gained  the  guardianship  of  the  kings,  qM« 
led  togethei:  a  general  council  of  his  friends,  and  by  their  advice  senl^  '\ 
for  Olympias,  wishing  that  she  would  take  into  her  care  Alexandqr'^.  f| 
son*,  w1m>  was  then  but  a  child>  and  reside  for  the  future  as  queen*  ^ 
regent  in  Macedonia:  for  by  reason  of  the  qparrels  and  heart  bumr* 
ings  between  her  and  Antipater,  she  had  withdrawn  herself  inltf 
Epirus. 

When  the  death  of  Antipater  was  noised  abroad  in  Asia,  stirs  aod 
commotions  began  to  change  the  face  of  afikirs  there,  while  they  thaJt 
were  in  power  and  authority  made  it  their  business,  and  sought  everf 
one  bow  to  advance  his  own  particular  interest.    The  chief  of  whom 
was  Antigonu3,  who  (upon  the  account  of  his  having  conquered  Eut 
menes  in  Cappadocia,  and  was  joined  with  his  forces,  and  Alcetas  and 
Attains  in  Pisidia,  and  besides  was  appointed  by  Antipater  viceroy  ol 
Asia,  and  had  the  command  of  a  great  army)  bore  himself  very  higb| 
and  swelled  with  pride  in  the  imagination  of  his  own  greatness.    And 
being  now  possessed  already  (in  Kis  own  conceit)  of  the  sovereign!' 
he  resolved  neither  to  regard  the  kings  nor  their  guardians:  for  in 
gard  he  had  a  greater  army,  he  was  confident  he  could  possess  hi 

*  Alexander,  one  of  the  kingi. 
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secretly  armed  all  their  young  men  and  slaves  that  were  fit  for 
vice^  and  so  lined  the  walls  round  with  men  for  the  defence  of  the 
town.  But  Artdseus. still  pressing  the  matter  for  the  receiving  of  a 
garrison^  the  ambassadors  answered— JThat  they  would  acquaint  the 
citizens  with  his  demands;  which  be  consented  unto^  and  so  dis- 
chaiged  them :  and  being  thus  freed,  they  spent  all  that  day,  and  the 
night  ne&t  following,  in  preparations  for  the  holding  out  of  the  siege. 
Being  thus  deluded,  he  lost  the  opportunity  of  accomplishing  what  he 
designed:  for  the  Cyzicans,  in  regard  the  city  was  very  strong,  and 
well  guarded  on  the  land  side  (for  it  was  apeninsula)  and  being  mas- 
ters likewise  at  sea,  they  easily  repulsed  the  enemy.  Moreover^tbey 
sent  to  them  of  Byzantium  for  soldiers,  and  darts,  and  all  other  things 
that  were  necessary  and  useful  against  an  assault.  All  which  were 
speedily  and  readily  sent  to  them;  whereby  their  hopes  were  bo  re- 
vived^ that  they  were  the  m6re  encouraged  to  stand  it  out  to  the  ut- 
most. Th^y  presently  likewise  put  forth  their  long  ships  to  sea, 
and  sailed  along  the  coast,  and  took  in  those  that  were  in  the  fields^  and 
brought  them  back  into  the  city.  Having  therefore  thus  increased 
the  number  of  their  soldiers  (after  the  killing  a  great  number  of  the 
besiegers)  they  forced  the  enemy  to  rmse  the  siege;  whereupon  Ari- 
dfieus  (cheated  by  this  stratagem  of  the  Cyzicans)  after  a  fruitless  at- 
tempt, returned  into  his^own  province. 

In  the  mean  time,  Antigonus  lying  at  Celsna,  was  informed  of  the 
siege  at  Cyzicum^  and  therefore  resolved  to  lay  an  obligation  on  that 
city  (then  in  danger  to  be  ruined)  to  favour  him  in  his  future  designs. 
To  that  end  he  detached  out  of  his  whole  army  twenty  thousand  ef 
bis  best  foot,  ipid  three  thousand  horse,  and  with  these  mardied  away 
with  all  speed  to  the  aid  of  the  Cyzicans ;  but  he  came  thither  a  little 
too  late:  and  so,  though  he  made  a  show  of  great  kindness  to  the  city, 
yet  be  was  wholly  frustrated  in  his  design.  But  he  sent  ambassa* 
dors  to  Aridseus,  to  expostulate  matters  with  him;  first — ^Why  he 
dared  to  besiege  a  Greek  confederate  city  without  any  provocation: 
then,  to  charge  liim  with  open  rebellion,  and  with  a  purpose  to  make 
himself  absol  ute  lord  and  sovereign  of  the  province.  Lastly,  to  com-? 
mand  him  to  depart  out  of  the  province,  and  thence  forward  to  live 
a  private  life,  and  content  himself  with  ontyone  city  for  bis  sub- 
sistence. 

AridsBus  hearing  these  demands  of  the  ambassadors  (and  charging 
them  with  insolence)  told  them  he  would  not  leave  the  province; 
but  that  he  would  garrison  all  his  cities,  and  was  resolved  to  decide 
the  matter  with  him  by  the  sword. 

In  pursuance  of  what  he  had  said,  (having  every  where  fortified 
his  (pwBs  and  cities),  he  sent  away  a  general  with  part  of  Iiis  army. 
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commanding  him  to  join  with  Eumenes,  and  to  free  the  fort  from  the 
siege,  and  Eumenes  from  tlie  straits  and  difBculties  wherein  he  then 
was,  and  to  persuade  him  to  be  his  confederate  in  the  war. 

Antigonas,  iu  the  mean  time,  eager  to  be  revenged  on  Aridaeus^ 
sent  away  some  of  his  forces  against  him;  and  he  himself  marched 
with  a  numerous  army  towards  Lydia,  with  a  purpose  to  depose  Clitus 
the  lord-lieutenant  of  that  province:  who  having  before  intelligence 
of  his  march,  garrisoned  all  his  principal  cities,  and  he  himself  sailed 
over  into  Macedonia,  to  inform  the  kings  and  Polyperchon  of  the 
revolt  and  impudence  of  Antigonus,  and  to  crave  their  aid  and  as- 
sistance. 

Antigonus  at  his  first  approach  had  Epbesus  delivered  up  to  hiro^ 
by  the  assbtance  of  some  in  the  city :  afterwards,  when  iEschylus  the 
Rhodian  arrived  at  Ephesus  with  four  ships,  wherein  were  six  hun- 
dred talents  of  silver  sent  out  of  Cilicia  to  the  kings  in  Macedonia^ 
he  seized  upon  the  money,  alledging  that  he  had  occasion  to  use  it 
for  the  raising  and  listing  soldiers;  by  which  act  he  sufficiently  de- 
clared to  the  world,  that  he  was  altogettier  designing  his  own  inte- 
rest, and  was  an  apparent  enemy  to  the  kings.  After  this,  he  be- 
sieged those  cities  that  stood  out,  some  of  which  he  took  by  assault^ 
and  others  he  gained  by  fair  words  and  promises. 

Having  now  related  the  acts  of  Antigonus,  we  shall  pass  over  to 
those  things  that  happened  to  Eumenes.  Tliis  man  had  the  frequoot 
experience  of  sudden  turns  and  changes  of  fortune^  being  sometimes 
in  low,  and  other  times  again  (beyond  all  expectation)  in  very  pros« 
perous  circumstances. 

In  former  times,  when  he  assisted  Perdiccas  andNhe  kings,  lie 
gained  the  province  of  Cappadocia,  and  those  places  that,  as  mem- 
bers, belonged  to  it,  where  he  lived  in  the  height  of  prosperity,  com* 
manding  both  men  and  money  at  his  pleasure:  for  be  conquered 
Craterus  and  Neoptolemus,  two  fiimous  captains,  who  then  com- 
manded the  before  unconquered  troops  of  the  Macedonians,  and 
killed  them  both  in  the  fight:  so  that  now  he  seemed  to  be  invinci- 
ble, when  on  a  sudden  his  fortune  was  so  changed,  that  he  was 
routed  by  Antigonus  in  a  great  battle,  and  forced  to  fly  with  a  few 
friends  to  a  very  little  fort  for  shelter.  Being  then  shut  up,  and 
hemmed  in  with  a  double  wall,  he  had  no  friend  left  that  could  help 
him  in  his  distress ;  but  after  be  had  been  cooped  up  a  year  together^ 
now  utterly  despairing  of  deliverance,  unexpectedly  and  on  a  sudden 
appeared  an  opportunity  of  freedom  from  all  his  troubles :  for  Anti- 
gonus, who  a  little  before  had  straitly  besieged  him,  and  earnestly 
sought  to  take  away  his  life,  (the  scene  being  changed),  now  soli- 
cits him  to  be  a  partner- with  him  in  his  concerns;  and  so  (upon  a 
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mutual  stipulatioa  upon  oath  between  them)  he  was  freed  from  the 
pressures  and  hardships  of  the  siege.  And  thus,  after  a  long  time, 
being  unexpectedly  delivered,  he  continued  awhile  in  Cappadocia, 
where  he  again  got  together  his  old  friends,  and  his  former  fellow- 
soldiers,  tliat  were  dispersed  and  scattered  up  and  down  in  the  coun- 
try; and  he  was  so  wonderfully  beloved,  that  many  of  his  associates 
and  companions,  in  the  same  hopes  and  expectations, -presently 
flocked  to  him,  ready  to  join  in  arms,  and  be  observant  to  all  his 
commands.  To  conclude,  within  a  very  few  days  he  had  got  toge- 
ther above  two  thousand  soldiers,  who  cheerfully  listed  themselves^ 
besides  those  five  hundred  friends  who  endured  the  siege  with  him  in 
the  fort :  and,  by  the  assistance  of  fortune,  he  was  at  length  raised  to 
that  height,  that  he  gained  the  king's  forces,  and  defended  the  inte« 
rest  of  the  kings  against  all  that  dared  to  deprive  them  of  iheir  sove- 
reign authority.  But  we  shall  give  a  mure  exact  account  of  these 
matters  shortly  hereafter,  in  their  proper  time  and  place.  And  so^ 
having  now  in  short  related  the  afiairs  of  Asia^  we  shall  pass  to  things 
done  in  Europe. 

Cassander,  though  he  was  excluded  from  the  chief  command  of 
Macedonia,  yet  was  not  at  all  discouraged^  but  resolved  to  gain  it; 
for  he  looked  upon  it  as  a  base  and  dishonourable  thing  that  the  so- 
vereign authority,  enjoyed  by  his  father,  should  now  be  managed  by 
others.  But  discerning  that  the  Macedonians  favoured  Polyperchon^ 
he  privately  discoursed  with  some  of  his  friends,  and  then  sent  them 
(that  nothing  might  be  suspected)  to  the  Hellespont:  he  himself  in 
the  mean  time  continuing  for  some  days  together  in  the  country,  and 
spending  his  Ijpie  in  hunting,  made  every  one  believe  that  he  had  no 
thoughts  or  designs  of  aspiring  to  the  sovereign  command.  But 
when  he  had  got  all  things  ready  for  his  journey,  he  secretly  departed 
out  of  Macedonia,  and  proceeded  to  the  Chersonesus,  and  thencia 
forward  to  the  Hellespont;  where^  passing  over,  he  went  to  Antigo- 
nus  in  Asia,  craving  his  assistance,  and  told  him  that  Ptolemy  would 
join  with  him.  Antigonus  readily  embraced  the  offer,  and  made 
him  large  promises  of  assistance,  and  engaged  forthwith  to  supply 
him  with  forces  both  for  land  and  sea  service.  But  all  this  was  no- 
thing but  dissimulation,  pretending  that  he  joined  with  him  upon 
account  of  the  love  and  kindness  he  always  bore  towards  Antipater; 
whereas  in  truth  he  designed  to  divert  Polyperchon  with  fierce  an4 
bloody  wars,  to  the  end  that  he  might  with  more  ease  subdue  Asia  in 
the  mean  time;  and  so,  without  any  hazard, gain  the  sovereign  com- 
mand of  all  at  last. 

While  these  things  were  acting,  Polyperchon,  the  protector  of  the 
kings,  having  a  prospect  of  a  great  war  he  was  likely  to  have  with 
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Cassander^  (and  conceiving  that  it  was  not  fit  to  undertake  any  thing 

without  consulting  first  with  his  friends),  assembled  all  his  captains, 

and  all  those  that  were  of  chief  authority  among  the  Macedonians. 

And,  forasmuch  as  it  was  apparent  that  Cassander  was  strengthened 

with  the  forces  of  Antigonus,  to  gain  all  the  cities  of  Greece;  and 

that  some  of  them  were  garrisoned  with  his  father's  forces,  and  others 

were  governed  by  an  oligarchy,  influenced  chiefly  by  the  friends  and 

ftvourites  of  Antipater :   and  besides  all  this,  that  Ptolemy,  who  had 

the  power  in  Egypt,  and  Antigonus,  who  had  openly  and  apparently 

deserted  the  kings,  were  confederates  with  Cassander;  and  that  both 

were  richly  stored  with  men  and  money,  and  had  the  command  of 

many  potent  cities  and  provinces:  for  these  reasons  he  appointed  a 

consultation,  to  consider  how  the  war  should  be  managed  against 

them.    After  the  matter  had  been  banded  to  and  fro  with  Tariety  of 

opinions,  it  was  at  length  resolved  thftt  the  cities  of  Greece  should 

be  restored  to  their  liberties,  and  the  oligarchy  every  where  abolishad: 

for  by  this  means  they  conceived  they  should  weaken  the  interest  of 

Cassander,  and  much  advance  their  own  reputation,  and  gain  strong 

and  powerful  confederates.    Hereupon  they  that  were  present  forth* 

with  sent  to  the  ambassadors  of  the  cities,  and,  wishing  them  to  be 

courageous,  promised  to  restore  them  to  their  several  democracies; 

and  they  delivered  to  the  ambassadors  the  decree  in  writing,  that 

every  one  of  them  (when  they  returned  into  their  countries)  might 

the  better  inform  the  people  of  the  kindness  of  the  kings  and  captains 

to  the  Grecians.    The  decree  was  in  this  form : 

<^  SINCE  it  has  ever  been  the  practice  of  our  anoMtors  to  express 
their  acts  of  grace  in  the  many  instances  of  their  bounty  towards  the 
Grecians,  ourselves  are  likewise  desirous  to  preserve  and  keep  on 
foot  what  they  determined,  and  are  willing  to  evidence  to  the  world 
the  kindness  and  good  will  we  shall  ever  be  careful  to  preserve  to- 
wards the  Greeks :  and  whereas  it  is  well  known  that  even  in  the 
life-time  of  Alexander,  and  before  tlie  kingdom  devolved  upon  ns, 
we  were  of  opinion  .^That  all  ought  to  be  restored  to  that  peace  and 
form  of  government  which  was  ordered  and  appointed  by  our  father 
Philip,  and  written  to  all  the  cities  at  that  time  concerning  that  affair ; 
yet  afterwards  it  happened  that  some  unadvisedly,  when  we  were  fiir 
remote  from  Greece,  nuide  war  upon  the  Macedonians;  which  un- 
ruly persons  being  suppressed  and  subdued,  by  the  help  and  conduct 
of  our  captains,  many  cities  were  thereby  involved  in  great  troubles 
and  brought  under  the  smart  and  sense  of  many  inconveniences: 
impute,  therefore,  the  cause  of  all  those  sufferings  (as  justly  you 
may)  to  those  commanders.    But  now,  in  reverence  and  due  regard 
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to  that  antieot  consthotion^  we  grant  to  yoa  oor  peace,  and  the  same 
kioda  of  govennneDt  which  yoa  enjoyed  under  Philip  and  Alexander, 
and  full  power  and  authority  to  manage  all  other  things,  according 
to  the  several  rules  and  orders  by  them  prescribed.  We  likeirise  re- 
cal  all  them  who  have  either  voluntarily  withdrawn  themselves,  or 
liave  been  forced  away  by  the  conjimand  of  our  captains,  from  the 
time  that  Alexander  first  landed  in  Asia.  It  is  likewise  our  plea- 
aorc^That  all  those  thus  recalled  by  us  enjoy  their  estates  without 
quarrelling  or  remembrance  of  former  injuriesy  and  that  they  be  re- 
stored to  the  franchises  and  liberties  of  their  several  cities;  and 
whatever  decree  is  made  against  them,  let  it  be  abrogated,  except 
such  as  are  banished,  by  due  course  of  law,  for  murder  or  sacrilege 
But  we  do  not  hereby  intend  to  recal  the  exiles  of  M^alopolis,  nor 
PolyeDerus,wboare  condemned  for  treason;  nor  the  Ampfaisseneans, 
nor  the  Triccaeans,  nor  the  Pharcadonians,  nor  the  fieracleots.  But 
as  for  all  others,  let  them  return  before  the  thirtieth  day  of  the  month 
Xanthicus*.  But  if  tliere  be  any  laws  or  orders  made  by  Philip  or 
Alexander  against  them,  let  them  be  brought  to  us,  that  such  coursf^ 
may  be  taken  therein  as  may  be  most  for  the  service  and  advantage 
of  us  and  of  the  cities.  Let  the  Athenians  enjoy  all  other  things  as 
they  did  in  the  time  of  Philip  and  Alexander;  and  the  Oropians  hold 
Oropus  as  now  they  do.  Yet  we  restore  Samoa  to  the  Athenians, 
because  our  father  Philip  before  gave  it  to  them.  rLet  all  the  Gre- 
cians make  a  law^JThat  none  fake  up  arms,  or  act  any  tiling  against 
ns;  otherwise,  that  such  be  banished,  and  forfeit  all  their  goods. 
And  we  have  ordered  that  Polyperchon  shall  manage  these  and  all 
other  matters  wand  let  all  be  observant  to  him  in  what  we  have  be- 
fore written  to  you;  for  those  that  do  contrary  to  what  we  have  pre- 
scribed, we  shall  not  in  the  least  pardon.'' 

This  decree  being  transmitted  to  all  the  cities,  Polyperchon  wrote 
toArgos,  and  the  rest  of  their  cities,  commanding  them — ^Tliatall 
that  were  in  any  command  in  the  commonwealth  under  Antipater 
should  be  forthwith  banished;  and  that  some  should  be  put  to  deaths 
and  their  estates  confiscated;  that,  being  reduced  to  extremity,  they 
might  be  in  no  capacity  to  assist  Cassander.  He  sent  letters  like- 
wise to  Olympias,  Alexander's  mother,  who  was  then  in  Epirus,  for 
fear  of  Cassander,  to  entreat  her  to  return  with  all  speed  into  Mace- 
donia, and  take  care  and  charge  of  Alexander's  little  son,  till  he  was 
of  age,  and  capable  to  take  upon  him  the  sole  management  of  af- 
fairs. He  wrote  moreover  to  Eumenes,  that  he  would  stick  to  the 
interest  of  the  kings,  and  not  league  by  any  means  with  Antigonus; 
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but  make  his  choice^  either  to  come  over  into  M accdotiia,  in  order  to 
join  with  him  in  the  protectorsiiip  of  the  kings,  or  abide  in  Asia,  and 
to  receive  both  men  and  money  from  th.em  to  make  war  upon  Anti* 
gonus,  who  had  now  openly  declared  himself  a  rebel  against  the 
kings,  who  would  be  sure  to  restore  him  the  province  which  Antigo-^ 
nus  had  forced  from  him^  and  likewise  all  other  privileges  and  ad* 
trantages  which  he  ever  at  any  time  before  enjoyed  in  AsSa«  And 
besides,  he  alledged,  that  it  became  Eumenes  above  all  other  men  to 
protect  the  royal  family,  as  coosonaot  to  all  those  demonstrations  of 
his  loyalty,  in  his  late  appearances  on  the  behalf  of  the  kings;  and  if 
be  stood  in  need  of  forces,  he  himself,  together  with  the  kings,  would 
^ome  over  into  Asia  with  the  whole  army.  These  were  the  trausac- 
tioas  of  this  year. 


CHAP.  V. 

Polj^ierckon  courts  Eumenes  to  assist  the  kings.  Eumenes* s  pru^ 
dence  amongst  the  Macedonian  captains.  Ptolemy  sends  to  the 
captains  and  others  not  to  assist  Eumenes.  Antigonus  contrives 
to  kill  Eumenes;  who  marches  into  Phasnida.  Nicanor  de^ 
ceives  the  Athenians^  and  still  keeps  Munychia,  and  subtilely  gets 
the  Pireeus.  Ordered  by  Ofympias  to  deliver  the  Pireeus  and 
MunycMa  to  the  Athenians;  but  he  shafts  it  qffi  Alexander ^ 
son  of  Pobfperchonj  enters  Attica;  secretly  corresponds  with 
Nicanor^  and  displeases  the  Athenians.  Phocion*s  hard  usage 
at  his  trial  in  Athens;  is  condemned^  and  executed.  Cassander 
arrives  at  the  Pinsus.  Polyperchon  comes  against  him,  but 
returns.  Besieges  Megalopolis;  but  is  there  completely  Imffled^ 
and  his  elephants  destroyed  by  a  stratagem.  A  sea-^fight  be^ 
tween  CHtus  and  Nicanor.  'Nicanor  beaten.  Ctitus  aftenvards 
routed  by  Nicanor^  is  killed  in  his  flight  to  Macedonia.  Anti- 
gonus goes  after  Ewnenes.  Eumenes  near  losing  his  army  by 
the  breach  of  a  dyke  in  Babylonia.  The  Greek  cities  revolt  to 
Cassander.  The  Athenians  make  peace  with  him.  He  kills 
Nicanor. 

ARCHIPPUS  being  chief  magistrate  of  Athens,  and  Quintus  ilillius 
and  Lucius  Papirius  Roman  consuls,  the  letters  from  Polyperchou 
were  delivered  to  Eumenes  presently  after  his  release  out  of  the  fort; 
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in  which  were  contained,  besides  wbst  was  before  dechred-^Thit 
the  kings  had,  of  their  boanty,  bestowed  upon  htm  five  handred  ta-^ 
knts,  to  repair  the  losses  iie  had  lately  snstaioed,  and  had  sent  letters 
to  the  govemoia  and  treasurers  of  Cilicu  to  pay  to  him  the  said  five 
Inndred  talents,  and  what  other  monies  he  should  hare  occasion  for, 
dtlier  for  raising  of  soldiers,  or  any  other  necessary  uses.  And  that 
ttey  had  ordered  a  thousand  Maceikmian  Argyraspides,  with  their 
oficers,  to  be  obserrant  to  him,  and  readily  and  cfceerfnlly  to  scrvt 
Van  upon  all  occasions,  as  he  fbat  was  appointed  genera!,  with  full 
and  absolute  power  and  authority,  over  all  Asia.  There  came  like- 
wise letters  to  bim  ftom  OiympiuB,  by  which  she  earnestly  entreated 
binr  to  be  assistant  both  to  her  and  the  kings;  for  that  be  only  re* 
mained  the  most  faithful  of  all  the  friends  they  had,  who  was  aUe  to 
relieve  the  desolate  state  and  condition  of  the  king's  &mily«  She 
likewise  desired  him  to  advise  her..^Whether  it  was  better  for  her  to 
remain  still  in  Epirus,  (and  not  trust  him  who  claimed  the  guardiaq* 
ship  of  the  kings,  but  in  truth  sought  the  kingdom),  or  to  return? 

Hereupon  Eumenes  forthwith  wrote  to  her  back  again ^That  he 

conceived  it  most  advisable  for  her  at  the  present  time  to  continue  in 
Epirus,  till  the  war  was  ended:  that  he  himself  was  resolved  to  be 
ever  faithfol  and  constant  m  bis  feve  and  duty  towards  the  kings^ 
and  not  in  the  least  to  adhere  to  Antigonus,  who  was  aspiring  to 
gain  the  kingdom:  and  because  Alexander's  son,  by  reason  of  the 
tenderness  of  his  age,  and  the  covetousness  of  the  captains,  stood  in 
need  of  help,  he  looked  upon  it  as  his  duty  to  expose  himself  to  the 
utmost  hazards  for  the  preservatk>n  of  the  kings.     Hereupon  he 
forthwith  commanded  all  his  soldiers  to  decamp,  and  so  marched  out 
of  Cappadocia,  having  with  him  about  five  hundred  horse,  and  above 
two  thousand  foot:  for  he  had  no  time  to  wait  upon  the  slow  march 
of  those  who  had  promised  to  join  with  him ;  becausre  a  great  army  of 
Antigonus  (under  the  command  of  Menander*)  was  near  at  hand, 
and  it  was  now  no  longer  safe  for  him  to  stay  in  Caj^docia,  being  a 
declared  enemy  of  Antigonus:   but,  though  this  army  came  three 
days  too  late,  (and  so  lost  their  opportunity),  yet  they  resolved  to 
pursue  the  troops  with  Eumenes;  but,  not  being  able  to  reach  him, 
they  returned  into  Cappadocia:  for  Eumenes,  making  long  marches, 
presently  recovered  Mount  Taurus,  and  so  got  into  Cilicia.    Here 
Antigenes  and  Tautamus,  the  captains  of  the  Argyraspides,  with 
their  friends,  (in  obedience  to  the  letters  of  the  kings),  met  Eu- 
menes, after  a  long  and  tedious  march,  and  joyfully  congratulated 
him  upon  his  unexpected  deliverance  out  of  his  great  troubles,  pro* 
mbing  to  be  ready  on  all  occasions  at  his  command.    There  met 
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him  likewise  about  three  thousand  Argyraspides  out  of  Macedonia, 
with  great  demonstrations  of  love  and  affection.  This  sudden  and 
almost  incredible  change  was  the  subject  of  every  body's  admiration; 
when  they  considered  how  the  kings  and  Macedonians  (a  little  be- 
\  fore)  had  condemned  Eumenes  and  all  his  followers  to  die,  and 

t  now,  having  forgot  that  sentence  denounced  against  him,  not  only 

f  pardoned  him,  but  promoted  him  to  the  highest  place  of  command 

i  in  the  whole  kingdom.    And  it  was  not  without  just  cause,  that  they. 

I  who  considered  the  wonderful  changes  tliat  attended  Eumenes  should 

be  thus  aflfected.— For  who  that  does  but  observe  the  different  acci- 
dents in  the  course  of  man*s  life,  would  not  be  amazed  at  the  various 
turns  and  changes  of  fortune  to  and  fro,  first  on  one  side,  then  on 
another?    Or  who,  tru^ing  in  the  present  support  of  a  prosperous 
fortune,  would  upon  tiiat  account  be  so  far  transported  as  to  forget 
the  infirmity  of  human  nature?    For  every  man's  life  (as  disposed 
and  ordered  by  the  providence  of  some  one  of  the  gods)  has  been- 
chequered  (as  it  were)  with  the  reciprocal  turns  of  good  and  evil  in 
all  ages  of  the  world.     So  that  it  is  a  wonder,  that  not  only  what  is 
strange  and  unaccountable,  but  that  even  every  thing  which  happens, 
sliould  be  surprising  and  unexpected.     Therefore  who  can  sufii- 
ciently  value  history?  For,  by  the  variety  and  change  of  afiairs  there 
represented,  a  check  is  given  to  the  pride  of  the  fortunate,  and  allays- 
^   the  grief  and  misery  of  the  unprosperous.    Which  tilings  Eumenes 
then  wisely  considering,  and  weighing  beforehand  the  instability  of 
fortune,  he  managed  his  afiairs  with  the  more  caution  and  prudence. 
For  thinking  within  himself,  that  he  was  but  a  stranger*,  and  had  no 
right  to  kingly  power  and  authority,  and  that  the  Macedonians  (who 
were  now  under  his  command)  not  long  before  had  judged  him  to 
die,  and  that  the  commanders  and  captains  were  all  inflamed  with 
the  heat  of  ambitious  designs,  he  conceived  that  in  a  short  time  he 
should  be  despised  and  envied,  and  at  length  be  brought  into  danger 
of  his  life:  for  none  are  willing  to  submit  to  the  commands  of  tiiose 
that  they  look  upon  to  be  their  inferiors,  nor  to  be  lorded  over  by 
them  who  ought  rather  to  be  under  the  commands  of  others  them'- 
selves.    Seriously,  therefore,  pondering  these  things  within  himself, 
in  the  first  place  he  refused  to  accept  of  the  five  hundred  talents  or- 
dered him  by  the  kings'  letters  for  the  repair  of  his  former  losses, 
and  refitting  of  himself  with  necessaries:  for  he  said_He  needed 
not  w^  large  a  sum, ^seeing  he  pretended  to  no  principality  there; 
and  that  which  he  now  enjoyed  was  not  of  his  own  choice,  but  he 
was  forced  by  the  kings  to  undertake  the  present  service.    To. con- 
elude,  he  said^fhat  by  reason  of  the  eontinual  fatigues  of  war  he 

'^^  Of  Cardia,  intbeChenoaesm  ufXbrtce.  • 
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was  so  woro  out^  that  he  was  not  able  to  endure  those  hardships,  and 
retreats  from  place  to  place,  any  longer,  especially  because  that  a 
strange  had  no  right  to  command,  and  by  law  was  excluded  from 
tti^  authority  due  to  be  executed  by  such  as  were  of  the  same  nation 
with  the  Macedonians :  for  he  sud^^There  was  represented  to  him  n 
wonderful  apparition  in  his  dream,  which  he  judged  very  necessary 
to  discover  to  them  all,  because  it  might  (as  he  conceived)  conduce 
much  to  the  promoting  of  peace  and  concord,  and  the  public  good. 
He  declared  .-^That  in  his  sleep  Alexander,  the  late  king,  seemed  to 
appear  to  him,  (as  he  was  when  living),  adorned  in  his  royal  robes^ 
and  sitting  on  his  throne,  giving  out  orders  to  his  captains,  and  (as 
in  his  health)  disposing  and  managing  all  the  affiiirs  and  concerns  ol 

the  kingdom.    ^^  Therefore,''  says  he,  <^  I  am  of  opinion That  a 

throne  of  gold  should  be  made  at  the  charge  of  the  king's  treasury^ 
ifi  which  should  be  placed  the  diadem,  sceptre,  and  crown,  and  all 
the  other  ensigns  of  royalty;  and  that  at  spring  of  day  all  his  captaina 
Aould  offer  to  him  sacrifices,  and,  standing  together  near  the  throne^ 
should  receive  commands  in  the  king's  name,  as  if  he  were  alive  at 
the  helm  of  the  government."  All  were  very  well  pleased  with  what 
he  said;  and  thereupon  every  thing  was  presently  prepared  for  the 
purpose;  for  the  kihg*s  treasury  was  very  rich;  and  that  stately  work 
was  forthwith  finished,  and  the  throne  was  set  up,  whereon  were 
placed  the  diadem,  sceptre,  and  the  arms  he  used  to  wear.  Then 
was  placed  an  altar  with  fire  upon  it,  upon  which  all  the  captains^ 
one  after  another,  cast  frankincense,  (taken  out  of  a  golden  casket), 
and  other  costly  sweet  odours,  and  adored  Alexander  as  a  god.  After 
this  were  ordered  a  great  number  of  seats,  upon  which  the  captains 
and  great  commanders  sat  together,  and  there  consulted  and  debated 
all  the  weighty  and  important  affairs.  Eumenes  in  the  mean  time 
carrying  himself  with  an  equal  respect  and  deference  in  all  public 
meetings  towards  all  the  captains,  and  suppling  them  with  fair  and 
courteous- language^  not  only  avoided  the  strokes  of  envy,  but  thereby 
gained  all  their  hearts.  By  the  same  aniiice  (through  the  prevalency 
of  superstition  relating  to  the  king)  he  so  elevated  the  hopes  and  ex- 
pectations of  the  whole  army,  as  if  some  god  were  to  be  their  gene« 
ral.  lu  like  manner  he  behaved  himself  towards  the  Argyraspides^ 
and  thereby  so  gained  their  favour,  that  they  counted  him  highly 
worthy  to  be  the  protector  of  the  kings. 

Then  he  picked  out  the  fittest  persons  from  among  his  friends,  and 
fornished  them  with  great  sums  of  money,  and  employed  them  to 
hire  soldiers  up  and  down  upon  large  pay.  Whereupon  some  of 
them  forthwith  went  into  Pisidia  and  Lycia,  and  the  borderiaf  coun« 
tries,  and  diligently  put  in  execution  what  they  were  commanded^ 
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Others  went  into  Cilicia^  and  some  into  Coelosyria  and  Phoenicia^ 
and  others  sailed  to  the  cities  in  Cyprus.  This  listing  of  soldiers 
being  noised  abiioad^  and  reported  what  large  pay  was  offered,  many 
came  flocking  in  from  the  cities  of  Greece^  and  enrolled  their  names 
for  this  service  I  so  that  in  a  short  time  they  had  raised  above  ten 
thousand  fioot,  and  two  thousand  horse^  besides  the  Ajgjrraspides^  and 
those  who  came  along  with  him. 

The  forces  of  Eumen^  being  thus  on  a  sudden  increased  10  an 
incredible  number,  Ptolemy  arrived  with  the  fleet  at  Zaphyrium,  in 
Cilicia,  and  sent  away  some  commanders  to  solicit  the  Argyraspides 
not  to  side  with  £umenes,  whom  all  the  Macedonians  had  con* 
demned  to  die.  He  sent  likewise  to  the  governors  of  the  garrisoa 
in  Quinda*,  desiring  them  not  to  help  Eumenes  with  any  monq^i 
amd  he  would  bear  them  out:  but  no  man  regarded  what  he  said| 
because  the  kingSj  and  their  protector  Polyperchon,  and  01ympi«i( 
the  mother  of  Alexander,  had  written  to  them  to  be  obedient  in  all 
things  to  Eumenes,  as  to  the  commander-in-chief,  and  general  of  tht 
kingdom. 

'  But  of  all  others,  Antigonus  was  most  displeased  and  uneasy  at  the 
growth  and  advancement  of  Eumenes ;  for  he  looked  upon  him  ai 
the  most  powerful  enemy  he  had  set  up  against  him  by  Polyperchoo^ 
because  he  had  deserted  the  kings :  therefore  be  resolved  by  some 
stratagem  to  cut  him  off;  to  which  end  he  employed  one  of  hia 
friends,  Philotas,  and  delivered  to  him  letters  to  the  Argyraspides, 
and  the  rest  of  the  Macedonians,  (that  sided  with  Eumenes),  and 
sent  along  with  him  thirty  Macedonians  (who  were  crafty  and  fair- 
spoken  men)  with  orders  to  deal  with  Antigenes  and  Tautamus,  the 
captains  of  the  Argyraspides,  privately  and  apart  by  themselves,  to 
destroy  Eumenes,  promising  them  great  rewards,  and  larger  pro* 
vinces;  and  tliat  they  should  likewise  apply  themselves  to  their  fel* 
low-citizens  and  acquaintances  amongst  the  Argyraspides,  and  by 
bribes  draw  them  to  cut  off  Eumenes:  but  they  were  not  able  to 
prevail  with  any  except  Tautamus,  one  of  the  captains  of  the  Aigy* 
laspides,  who  being  corrupted  by  bribes,  promised  not  only  for  him* 
self,  but  undertook  to  draw  over  his  colleague  Antigenes  to  this  fool 
design:  but  Antigenes  being  a  prudent  and  faithful  man^  not  od^ 
refused,  but  prevailed  with  bim  that  was  before  corrupted  to  alttehk 
purpose:  for  he  told  him — ^That  it  was  more  expedient  that  Buaie« 
lies  should  live  than  Antigonus :  for  he  beiqg  already  grown  great, 
when  he  became  more  powerful,  would  thrust  them  all  out  of  tfaeUr 
governments,  and  give  them  to  which  of  his  friends  he  pleased;  bitC 

*  Where  tbe  kins*'  exchcciucr  fur  Am»  wtf  ]|t|it.— Scrabo,  1. 14,  7t, 
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as  for  EumeDes,  being  but  a  stranger,  he  durst  not  attempt  to  gain 
the  sovereign  authority,  but  would  be  content  with  his  present  com- 
mand, and  to  gain  their  favour,  would  secure  to  them  their  provinces^ 
find  perhaps  add  more  to  them.    And  in  this  manner  were  all  the  pro- 
jects against  Eumenes  frustrated  and  brought  to  nought.    In  the 
nean  time  Pbilotas  delivering  a  letter  of  Antigonus  to  the  commanders, 
written  to  all  the  captains  and  soldiers  in  genera);  the  Argyraspides  and 
other  Macedonians  got  together  by  themselves  unknown  to  Eumenes^ 
and  commanded  it  to  be  read  openly  to  them :  in  which  were  accu- 
sations against  Eumenes,  and  advice  to  the  Macedonians  forthwith 
to  seize  upon  him  and  put  him  to  death,  and  if  they  did  not,  that  lie 
would  come  presently  and  fall  upon  them  with  his  whole  army,  and 
do  exemplary  justice  on  them  for  their  disobedience.      Upon  the 
hearing  the  contents  of  these  letters,  the  Macedonians  and  their  cap- 
tkins  were  greatly  terrified :  for  one  of  these  two  was  uilavoidable^ 
either  to  fall  under  the  revengeful  displeasure  of  Antigonus  by  adher- 
ing to  the  kings,  or  be  punished  by  Polyperchon  and  the  kings  for 
observing  the  commands  of  Antigonus.     While  all  the  soldiers  were 
in  these  distracted  thoughts,  Eumenes  comes  in  amongst  them,  and 
bearing  the  letters  read,  advised  them  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  kings, 
wd  not  to  give  any  regard  to  an  open  declared  rebel;  and,  having 
spoken  many  things  pertinent  to  the  present  occasion,  he  not  only 
avpided  the  present  immiuent  danger,  but  inclined  all  the  soldiers  to 
him  in  a  firmer  bond  of  duty  and  afiection  than  ever  they  were  be- 
fore.   And  thus  this  man,  who  was  again  on  a  sudden  even  involved 
in  insuperable  dangers,  yet  was  so  wonderfully  fortunate,  as  thereby 
to  strengthen  himself  the  more.    Ordering,  therefore,  his  army  to 
march,  he  made  for  Phoenicia,  and  endeavoured  to  get  shipping 
from  all  sea-towns  along  as  he  went,  in  order  to  make  up  a  strong 
navy,  that,  by  having  a  fleet  in  Phoenicia,  he  might  be  master  of  the 
sea,  and  have  what  forces  he  pleased,  and  be  able  to  transport  Poly- 
perchon at  any  time  with  safety  out  of  Macedonia  into  Asia  against 
Antigonus.    To  this  purpose  therefore  he  continued  in  Phoenicia. 

While  these  things  were  acting,  Nicanor  (who  held  Munychia) 
hearing  that  Cassander  had  left  Macedonia,  and  was  gone  to  Antigo- 
nus, and  that  Polyperchon  was  suddenly  expected  with  an  army  in 
Attica,  earnestly  solicited  the  Athenians  to  stand  firm  in  their  affec- 
tions to  Cassander.  But  when  none  would  consent  to  what  was  de- 
aired,  but  all  were  rather  for  the  garrison  to  march  away  with  all 
speed,  at  first  he  over-persuaded  the  people  with  fair  W(^ds  to  for- 
bear A  few  days,  and  that  he  would  afterwards  do  what  should  be 
most  for  the  good  of  the  city.    But  after  the  Athenians  had  been 
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quiet  for  some  days,  secretly  in  tlie  night  he  brought  soldiers  by  lit- 
tle and  little  into  Munychia^  so  that  now  he  had  got  in  strength  suffi** 
cient  to  defend  the  place^  and  to  oppose  those  who  designed  a  siege. 

Hereupon  the  Athenians,  perceiving  that  Nicanor  meant  nothing 
in  what  he  did  for  the  advantage  and  safety  of  the  city,  sent  a  mes- 
senger  to  the  king  and  Polyperchon,  desiring  their  assistance,  ac- 
cording to  the  purport  of  their  letter^  whereby  they  restored  the 
Grecians  to  their  liberties.  Then  they  had  frequent  assemblies  and 
consultations  among  themselves  how  to  manage  the  war  against 
Nicanor:  and,  while  they  were  busying' their  heads  about  these  af- 
fairs^ he  drew  out  many  of  his  mercenaries  secretly  in  the  night, 
possessed  himself  of  the  walls  of  the  Piraeus  and  the  mouth  of  the 
harbour.  The  Athenians  hereupon  were  vexed  to  the  heart,  to  see 
how  they  were  gulled  and  cheated  as  to  Munychia^  and  had  carelesly 
lost  the  Piraeus.  They  sent,  therefore,  some  of  the  greatest  personf 
of  quality,  and  such  as  were  Nicanor's  special  friends,  that  is  to  say, 
.  Phocion  the  sou  of  Phocus,  Conon  the  son  of  Timotheus,  and 
Clearchus  the  son  of  Nausicles,  as  agents  to  Nicanor^  to  debate  the 
late  transactions  they  had  with  him,  and  requiring  him  to  permit  them 
to  enjoy  their  laws  and  liberties,  according  to  the  late  edict  in  that 
behalf.  To  whom  he  answered  .^That  they  must  go  toCassander, 
for  he  was  commissioned  by  him  to  be  governor  of  the  garrison^  and 
had  no  power  to  treat  of  himself. 

About  this  time  came  a  letter  from  Olympias  to  Nicanor,  com- 
manding him  to  deliver  Munychia  and  the  Piraeus  to  the  Athenians. 
He,  understanding  that  the  kings  and  Polyperchon  had  recalled 
Olympias  into  Macedonia,  and  committed  the  young  son  of  Alexan- 
der to  her  care  and  tuition,  and  had  restored  her  to  her  former  royal 
state  and  dignity,  (the  same  that  she  enjoyed  when  Alexander  was 
living),  merely  out  of  fear,  promised  to  deliver  them^  but  always 
.  contrived  some  colourable  excuse  or  other^  and  so  protracted  the 
business.  The  Athenians  in  former  times  had  ever  a  great  esteem 
for  Olympias,  and  now  purposing  (in  the  reality  of  their  affections) 
to  celebrate  those  public  honours  which  were  decreed  to  her,  (and 
hoping  that  the  liberties  of  the  city  would  be  by  her  perfectly  re- 
stored to  them,  and  put  out  of  the  rjeach  of  all  future  danger)  were 
very  jocund  and  exceedingly  pleased* 

-  In  the  mean  time,  the  promises  of  Nicanor  not  being  performed, 
Alexander,  the  son  of  Poljrperchon,  came  with  an  anny  into  Attica. 
The  Athenians  indeed  thought  that  he  came  to  restore  to  them 
Munychia  and  the  Piraeus;  but  the  event  proved  the  contrary;  for  he 
seized  upon  both  for  the  service  of  the  war.  For  some  who  had  been 
Antipater's  friends,  (and  among  them  Phocion),  fearing  some  pu- 
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lit  the  PirsBus,  Polyperchon  inarched  into  Attica,  and  encamped  near 
the  Piraeus :  he  had  with  him  twenty  thousand  Macedonian  foot,  and 
four  thousand  confederates,  a  thousand  horse,  and  sixty- 6 ve  cle* 
pbants;  he  resolved  therefore  to  besiege  Cassander:  but  because 
provisions  were  scarce,  and  the  siege  was  likely  to  be  long  and  tedious, 
he  was  forced  to  leave  so  many  of  the  soldiers  iii  Attica  as  the  country 
was  able  to  sustain,  under  the  command  of  Alexander,  and  he  him* 
self  marched  into  Peloponnesus  with  the  greater  part  of  the  army,  to 
reduce  the  Megalopolitans  to  the  obedience  of  the  kings;  for  they^ 
being  for  an  oligarchy,  sided  with  Cassander.  While  Polyperchoo 
was  busied  in  these  aB&irs,  Cassander  sailed  with  his  fleet  to  the 
.£geans,  and  brought  them  in  to  join  with  him;  but  the  Salaminians 
(who  were  disaflfected)  he  closely  besieged,  and  being  well  furnished 
both  with  men  and  arms,  he  assaulted  them  several  days  together, 
and  reduced  them  to  very  great  extremities:  but  when  the  city  was 
near  being  taken  by  storm,  Polyperchon  sent  a  considerable  force, 
both  by  sea  and  land,  to  attack  the  besiegers;  at  whose  approach 
Cassander  being  aflfirighted,  he  raised  the  siege,  and  sailed  back  to- 
the  Pineus.  Then  Polyperchon  passed  over  to  Peloponnesus,  to 
settle  matters  there  for  the  service  and  advantage  of  the  kings. 
Coming  there  he  called  a  senate,  and  spoke  to  them  coBceming  their 
joining  with  him  as  confederates  in  the  war;  he  sent  likewise  com* 
missioners  to  the  cities  with  orders  to  put  to  death  them  that  were 
created  magistrates  in  the  oligarchy  by  Antipater,  and  to  restore  die 
people  to  their  antient  laws. 

Many  obeyed  the  order,  so  that  while  slaughters  and  banishments 
filled  the  cities,  they  that  favoured  Antipater's  party  were  ruined  and 
destroyed;  and  the  democratical  governments  being  restored  tothor 
antient  laws,  all  joined  with  Polyperchon.  Tiie  Megalopolitans  only 
kept  firm  to  Cassander,  therefi^re  he  determined  to  besiege  iheirci^. 
The  Megalopolitans  hearing  what  was  designed  by  Polyperchon, 
ordered  by  a  public  decree  that  every  thing  should  be  brought  into 
the  city  that  was  then  in  the  fields:  then  taking  an  account  of  their 
strength*  they  found  that  in  antient  citizens,  strangers,  and  servants, 
they  were  hi  number  fifteen  thousand  who  were  able  to  bear  arms; 
they  forthwith  therefore  formed  some  int^  regiments,  others  they 
appointed  to  work  iu  the  fortifications,  and  to  some  were  allotted  the 
care  and  charge  of  guarding  the  walls;  so  that  at  one  and  the  same 
time  some  were  employed  iu  drawing  a  deep  trench  round  the  city, 
some  carrying  earth  out  of  the  fields,  and  others  repairing  and  making 
up  the  breaches  in  the  walls;  others  hammering  of  arms,  and  others 
were  busy  in  making  darts  aud  artillery ;  so  that  the  dangers  whieh 
threatened,  au4  the  forM'arduc::s  of  the  Inhabitants,  put  the  wbok 
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city  into  action :  for  the  greatness  of  the  king's  army^  and  the  wonder- 
ful strength  of  the  elephants  that  attended  them,  was  noised  abroad 
in  every  place*  And  now  all  things  were  ready  and  prepared,  when 
Polyperchon  approached  with  his  army,  and  encamped  near  the  city^ 
dividing  his  forces  into  two  camps,  one  of  Macedonians  and  another 
of  confederates;  and  then  brings  wooden  towers  to  the  walls,  of  that 
height  as  to  overtop  them ;  on  which  towers  men  wepe  placed  with 
all  sorts  of  weapons,  and  with  these  he  drove  them  off  who  were  placed 
on  the  ramparts. 

In  the  mean  time  the  walls  being  undermined,  and  the  props  and 
supporters  set  on  fire,  three  of  the  largest  towers  were  destroyed,  with 
the  ruin  of  the  like  number  of  turrets  placed  between  them.  This' 
great  and  sudden  destruction  caused  the  Macedonians  to  set  up  a 
shout,  and  the  strangeness  of  the  thing  amazed  the  besieged :  anil 
now  the  Macedonians  rush  through  the  breach  into  the  city,  and  the 
M^galopolitans,  before  in  parties,  now  all  together  (having  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  difficulty  of  the  place,  occasioned  by  the  rubbish)  made 
up  to  one  part,  and  bravely  bore  the  brunt  of  the  enemy's  attack,  an4 
beat  them  off:  then  they  cast  up  another  work  of  earth  to  guard  tbt 
breach;  and  working  night  and  day  without  intermission,  raised  ano- 
ther wall  between  them  and  the  enemy,  which  was  presently  com- 
pleted; for  being  furnished  with  everything  that  was  necessary,  an^ 
having  many  hands  at  work,  tlie  Megalopolitans  soon  repaired  tbt 
damage  sustained.  As  for  those  that  assailed  them  from  their  woodeo 
towers,  they  annoyed  them  with  their  engines  of  artillery,  and  with 
darts  and  stones  out  of  bows  andslixigs,  galled  and  wounded  many  of 
their  enemies.  After  many  were  killed  and  wounded  on  both  sides, 
till  night  approaching,  Polyperchon  sounded  a  retreat,  and  drew  off 
his  men  into  the  camp.  ^ 

The  next  day  he  removed  the  rubbish  before  the  breach,  to  make  way 
for  the  elephants,  for  he  thought  by  the  strength  of  these  creatures  to 
break  through  into  the  city:  but  the  Megalopolitans,  by  the  help  and 
conduct  of  Damides,  (who  in  the  wars  under  Alexander  had  learnt  by 
experience  the  nature  and  use  of  the  elephants),  altogether  baffled  the 
enemy:  for  he,  making  use  of  his  own  reason  and  industry  against 
the  strength  and  violence  of  the  beasts,  made  their  strong  bodies  use- 
less. For  in  a  great  number  of  planks  he  drove  sharp  spikes,  and 
then  strewed  them  here  and  there  in  deep  trenches  covered  with 
earth,  so  as  that  the  points  of  the  spikes  might  not  be  seen,  and  thus 
over  these  he  left  the  passage  into  the  city :  but  he  suffered  none  of 
the  soldiers  to  stand  in  front,  but  placed  a  great  number  of  dartera 
and  archers,  and  engines  of  artillery  in  the  flank. 

Polyperchon  therefore  having  cleared  the  place^  and  now  approach* 
Vol.  2.  No.  44.  ss 
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ing  with  tlie  throng  of  his  elephants,  an  anexpected  misfortane  be?el 
them ;  for  none  appearing  in  front  to  oppose  them,  the  Indians  pressed 
them  forward  to  make  their  way  into  the  city,  who,  by  the  great 
weight  of  their  bodies  pressed  down  upon  the  spikes,  so  that  their 
feet  being  wonnded,  and  even  pierced  through,  they  were  so  foundered 
that  they  were  neither  able  to  go  forward  nor  return  back :  and  besides^ 
showers  of  all  sorts  of  darts  and  arrows  being  poured  upon  them  by 
the  flankers,  some  of  the  Indians  were  killed,  and  others  so  wounded 
that  they  were  disabled  from  further  service. 

In  the  mean  time  the  elephants  (through  the  multitude  of  darts, 
and  the  strange  and  unusual  wounds  by  the  spikes)  were  iso  cruelly 
tormented  that  they  forced  back  upon  their  own  men,  and  trod  many 
under  foot.  At  length  the  strongest  and  most  formidable  amongst 
them  fell  down,  others  became  altogether  unserviceable,  and  some 
killed  many  of  their  own  men. 

Upon  iYi\%  success  the  Megalopolitans  were  much  encouraged ;  but 
Polyperchon  wished  he  had  never  undertaken  the  siege ;  and  as  he 
could  stay  no  longer  there,  he  left  part  of  his  ^rmy  to  carry  it  on,  and 
betook  himself  to  more  urgent  affairs.  Then  he  sent  off  Clitus  the 
admiral,  with  the  fleet,  commanding  him  to  lie  upon  the  coasts  of 
the  Hellespont,  to  stop  the  passage  of  the  forces  out  of  Asia  into 
Europe,  and  to  join  with  Aridfleus,  who  had  fled  to  the  city  of  the 
€ranians,  being  an  enemy  to  Antigonus.  After  he  had  passed  over 
the  Hellespont,  and  taken  in  the  cities  of  the  Propontis,  he  strength- 
ened his  army  with  the  forces  of  Aridaeus.  Nicanor,  the  governor 
of  Munychia,  on  the  other  side,  being  sent  off  with  the  whole  fleet 
by  Cassander,  sailed  to  those  parts  where  Clitus  lay :  he  joined  like- 
wise with  the  navy  of  Antigonus,  so  that  he  had  a  fleet  of  above  a 
hundred  sail. 

Hereupon  there  was  a  fight  at  sea  near  Byzantium*,  in  which  Cli- 
tus was  conqueror,  and  sunk  seventeen  of  the  enemy's  ships,  and^ 
took  no  less  than  forty,  together  with  all  their  men.  The  rest  got 
into  the  haven  of  Cbalcedon.  Clitus  being  thus  successful,  imagined, 
that  on  account  of  this  great  loss,  the  enemy  durst  not  again  engage 
at  sea. 

But  Antigontfs  having  intelligence  of  this  defeat  of  the  fleet,  by  his 
industry  and  admirable  conduct,  quickly  repaired  it:  for  having  sent 
for  several  transport  ships  in  the  night,  from  the  Byzantines,  in  which 
he  put  darters,  slingers,  and  other  light-armed  men,  sufficient  for  the 
j^resent  design,  and  in  the  night  transported  them  to  the  other  side; 
who,  attacking  the  enemy  at  land  before  day,  (who  had  left  their 
sliips,  and  were  there  encamped),  put  Clitus  and  his  men  into  great 

•  Now  Coii5ta!ituiopie. 
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terror  and  confusion,  who  in  that  sudden  fear  and  amazement  leaped 
into  their  vessels^  so  that  through  the  incumbrance  of  their  luggage^ 
and  the  multitude  of  their  prisoners^  there  was  a  great  tumult  and 
disorder. 

In  the  mean  time  Antigonus  had  fitted  out  some  long  ships,  and 
manned  them  with  many  of  his  stoutest  foot  soldiers,  and  bid  them 
boldly  attack  the  enemy,  for  they  were  sure  to  be  conquerors.  Here- 
upon they  came  up  with  Nicanor  in  the  night,  and  about  break  of 
day  fell  suddenly  upon  the  enemy,  still  in  confusion^  and  at  the  very 
first  charge  put  them  to  flight;  some  of  the  enemy's  ships  they  broke 
in  pieces  with  the  beaks  of  their  own,  and  brushed  ofi^  the  oars  of 
others;  some  they  gained  without  flghting,  being  delivered  up  by 
the  men  on  board.  At  length  all  the  rest  (except  the  admiral's 
ship)  fell  into  their  hands.  Clitus  forsook  his  ship,  and  got  ashore^ 
designing  to  have  preserved  himself  by  getting  into  Macedonia; 
but  in  his  way  falling  amongst  some  of  Lysimachus's  soldiers^  he 
was  slain. 

Antjgonus's  reputation  for  skill  and  prudence  in  the  management 
of  martial  afiairs^  was  much  advanced  by  this  remarkable  victory. 
Hereupon  he  was  very  earnest  and  intent  to  be  master  at  sea,  and 
(without  the  loist  doubt  of  the  matter)  to  gain  the  sovereignty  of 
Asia.  To  this  end  be  chose  out  of  bis  whole  army,  twenty  thousand 
foot^  and  four  thousand  horse^  of  the  roost  active  men,  and  marched 
towards  Cilicia^  to  destroy.  Eumenes  before  he  grew  too  strong.  But 
Eumenes  knowing  the  hot  temper  of  Antigonus,  marciied  into  Phce- 
nicia,  to  regain  it  for  the  kings,  then  unjustly  detained  from  them  by 
Ptolemy :  but  not  having  an  opportunity  to  do  what  he  designed,  he 
left  Phoenicia,  and  marched  with  his  aripy  through  Coelosyria,  to 
get  into  the  higher  provinces.  Afterwards  he  lost  some  of  his  men 
at  the  river  Tigris^  by  an  attack  upon  him  in  the  night,  by  some  of 
the  inhabitants.  In  the  like  manner  he  was  fallen  upon  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Babylon^  by  Seleucos^  near  the  river  Euphrates^  and  was  in 
great  danger  to  have  lost  all  his  army;  where  by  the  breach  of  a  dike 
his  whole  camp  was  very  near  being  overflowed  and  drowned.  But 
setting  bis  wits  at  work  he  fled  to  a  high  bank  of  earth,  and  diverting 
the  water  another  way,  preserved  both  himself  and  his  army. 

And  so  beyond  his  expectation  he  escaped  Seleucus,  and  got  into 
Persia  with  fifteen  thousand  foot,  and  thirteen  hundred^  horse.  Ha- 
ving refreshed  his  soldiers  after  ail  their  toils  and  labours,  he  sent  to 
the  governors  and  captains  of  the  higher  provinces  to  furnish  him 
with  more  men  and  money.  And  in  this  state  were  thf  aSkirs  of  Asia 
this  year. 

*  Tbree  thouiand  iu  tbe  margin.  - 
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But  as  for  Ekirope,  after  the  losses  and  misfortunes  of  Polyperchon 
at  Megalopolis,  many  of  the  Greek  cities  revolted  from  the  kings  to 
Cassander.  And  because  the  Athenians  could  not  get  rid  of  the  gar- 
rison either  by  the  help  of  Polyperchon  or  Olympias,  one  of  tlie  most 

eminent  citizens  made  bold  to  say,  in  the  public  assembly That  it 

was  for  the  interest  of  the  city  to  close  with  Cassander.  At  first  there 
was  a  great  hurly-burly,  some  being  for  and  others  against  what  was 
said:  but  the  advantages  being  more  calmly  debated  and  considered, 
by  common  consent  it  was  at  length  agreed— .That  peace  should  be 
made  with  Cassander,  upon  such  conditions  as  could  be  obtained  by 

,  their  ambassadors.    In  pursuance  whereof  (after  some  meetings) 

these  were  the  terms  agreed  upon ^That  the  Athenians  should 

quietly  enjoy  the  city,  the  territory,  and  all  the  profits,  together  with 
die  shipping  and  all  other  things,  and  should  for  the  future  be  friends 
ud  confederates  with  Cassander;  but  that  Cassander  should  for  the 
Resent  hold  Munychia  till  the  war  was  ended  with  the  kingp :  and 
that  the  commonwealth  should  pay  a  tribute  of  ten  minas ;  and  that 
an  Athenian  should  be  constituted  protector  and  guardian  of  the  city, 
whoever  Cassander  pleased.  Whereupon  Demetrius  the  Phalerian 
was  chosen;  who  being  invested  with  the  office,  kept  the  city  in  per- 
fect peace,  and  behaired  very  obligingly  towards  all  the  citizens. 

After  this  Nicanor  brought  his  fleet  into  the  Piraeus,  adorned  with, 
the  beaks  of  ships  gained  in  the  late  victory;  on  account  of  which 
success  he  was  at  first  highly  honoured  by  Cassander,  but  afterwards 
perceiving  that  he  grew  proud  and  haughty,  and  still  detained  the 
fort  of  Munychia  with  his  own  soldiers,  he  suspected  he  intended  to 
revolt,  and  therefore  laid  a  trap  for  him,  and  cut  him  off.  Then  he 
marched  into  Macedonia,  where  many  of  the  inhabitants  revolted  to 
him:  many  likewise  of  the  Greek  cities  were  inclined  to  join  with 
Cassander*.  For  Polyperchon  appeared  to  be  slothful  and  careless 
in  managing  the  affairs  both  of  the  kingdom  and  the  allies.  Cas- 
sander, on  the  other  hand,  behaved  with  great  candour  towards  all, 
and  approved  himself  industrious  in  the  management  of  public  affairs, 

.   so  that  he  gained  many  who  countenanced  him  in  his  seeking  to  obtain 
the  supreme  authority. 

But  as  Agathocles  becailne  tyrant  of  Syracuse  the  following  year, 
we  shall,  as  we  designed  at  the  beginning,  put  an  end  to  this  book, 
and  begin  the  next  with  the  advance  of  Agathocles  to  the  throne,  and. 
go  on  with  the  affairs  proper  and  pertinent  to  our  history. 

*  Anti^ter  in  the  Greek,  but  erroneous. 
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BOOK  XIX. 


PREFACE. 

rr  Is  an  old  sayings  (brought  down  to  us  by  tradition) — That  ooiie 
overturn  democracies^  but  men  that  overtop  others  in  power  and  ki- 
terest.  For  which  reason  some  cities  are  always  jealous  of  such  of 
dieir  fellow-citizens  as  grow  great  and  powerful^  and  therefore  do 
what  they  can  to  depress  them :  for  when  men  are  in  power^  tlie  next 
fliep  is  to  domineer  over  their  country;  and  with  those  that  (through 
die  greatness  ot  their  interest  above  others)  have  grounds  to  expect 
the  sovereign  autfaority,  it  is  very  difficult  to  be  free  from  a  deske 
of  monarchy :  for  it  is  very  natural  for  those  that  are  ambittoua^ 
when  they  have  much,  to  thirst  after  more^  and  never  stt  bounds  to 
their  insatiable  ambition. 

The  Athenians  therefore,  upon  this  very  account,  made  a  law, 
Miich  they  called  Ostracism,  for  the  banbhing  such  as  grew  great 
amongst  them;  not  so  much  to  punish  them  for  any  fault  they  had 
committed,  but  to  prevent  the  mischief  and  prejudice  to  their  coua« 
try,  which,  by  their  power  and  interest,  they  were  in  a  capacity  to 
bring  upon  it:  for  they  remembered  (as  it  were  an  oracle)  what 
Solon  had  formerly  said,  who,  foretelling  the  tyranny  of  Pisistratus^ 
composed  this  elegiac 

A  citj  by  great  persons  is  o'erthrown,  « 

And  fools  benemth  a  monarcby  do  grotn.    / 

Of  all  other  places,  Sicily  was  most  infected  with  this  desire  of 
monarchy,  before  the  Romans  reduced  it  into  the  form  of  a  province : 
for  the  cities,  deceived  by  the  flattery  of  the  orators,  advanced  incon- 
siderable men  to  that  height,  that  tliey  became  absolute  lords  over 
the  deluded  multitude. 
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But.  the  advancement  of  Agathocle?  to  be  prince  of  Syracuse  \^, 
above  all  t>thers,  the  most  singular  and  remarkable :  for  he  began  at 
first  in  very  mean  and  unlikely  circumstances,  but  at  last  he  Involved 
not  only  Syracuse^  but  all  Sicily,  and  Libya  itself,  in  blood  and 
shughter.  He  was  so  mean  and  low  in  the  world,  in  his  origin,  that 
he  followed  the  trade  of  a  potter;  from  whence  he  rbse  to  that  height 
of  power  and  cruelty,  that  he  lorded  over  the  greatest  and  richest 
island  in  the  world,  and  for  some  time  gained  the  greatest  part  of 
Africa^  and  some  parts  of  Italy,  and  filled  the  cities  of  Sicily  with 
butcheries  and  oppressions.  None  of  the  tyrants  that  ever  were  be- 
fore him  committed  the  like  villames,  or  exercised  such  barbarous 
cruelties  upon  their  subjects :  for^  as  for  his  own  kindred^  he  put  them 
all  to  death,  root  and  branch;  and  he  so  plagued  the  cities,  that  he 
sometimes  butchered  all  that  were  at  men  and  women's  estate,  and 
would  cut  the  throats  of  multitudes  of  poor  innocents  for  the  faults 
of  a  few,  without  any  difierence  or  distinction,  and  then  presently 
would  murder  whble  cities^  men,  women^  and  children. 

But  because  this  hook,  with  others  that  follow^  comprehend  the 
tyranny  of  Agathoclesy  omitting  any  further  preface  relating  there- 
unto^  we  shall  now  connect  things  coherent  with  those  that  were  be- 
fore-related,  first  allotting  to  every  thing  we  treat  of  its  due  and  pro- 
per time. 

In  the  preceding  eighteen  books,  wc  have  endeavoured  to  set  forth 
whatever  was  done  in  the  known  parts  of  the  world,  from  the  begin- 
ning of  time,  to  the  year  next  before  the  reign  of  Agathocles,  to 
which  time,  from  the  taking  of  Troy^  are  computed  eight  hundred 
and  sixty-six  years. 

In  thb  book,  beginning  with  the  first  of  his  reign^  we  shall  enU 
with  the  battle  fought  by  Agathocles  with  the  Carthaginians,  con* 
taining  an  account  of  afiairs  for  the  space  of  seven  years. 
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jtgathocles^s  parentage  and  education:  his  rise:  his  stratagems t 
his  bloody  massacre  at  Syracuse.  He  gams  the  S(h)ereign 
power.  The  affairs  of  Italy*  Olympian  returns  into  Mace* 
donia  by  Polyperchon^sf^means.  The  armies  revolt  to  her.  Her 
cruelties.  She  murders  Eurydice,  and  Arid€euSy  her  husband* 
Affairs  in  Asia.  Eumenes  and  Seleucus.  Eumenes  joined  Ijf 
many  of  tlve  captains.  The  number  of  their  forces.  He 
comes  to  Susa.  Attalus  and  others  imprisoned  by  Antigoaus 
in  a  strong  castle;  seeking  Jo  escape,  are  qfterwards  besieged, 
and  taken. 

AT  the  time  when  Demogenes  ruled  as  chief  magistrate  at  Athens, 
and  when  Lacius  Plotius  and  Manius  Fulbius  were  Roman  consuls^ 
Agathocles  became  tyrant  of  Syracuse.  That  things  as  they  were 
severally  done  may  be  more  clearly  and  distinctly  understood^  we 
shall  premise  a  few  things  concerning  this  prince. 

Girsinus  of  Rhegium,  being  banished  from  his  country^  dwelt  at 
Therme  in  Sicily,  which  city  was  then  in  the  hands  of  the  Cartha« 
ginians.  This  man  married  a  woman  of  that  place,  who,  when  she 
was  h\g  with  child,  used  often  to  be  troubled  with  strange  dreams: 
being  therefore  much  perplexed  in  his  mind  concerning  this  embrio^ 
he  intrusted  this  affair  with  some  clevout  Carthaginians,  who  were 
then  going  to  Delphos,  and  desired  them  to  inquire  of  the  oracle 
concerning  this  child;  who  faithfully  performiing  what  they  were  en- 
joined, the  oracle  gave  this  answer ^That  that  child  would  brii^ 

dreadful  calamities  upon  the  Carthaginians  and  all  Sicily.  The 
father,  being  terrified  at  this  prediction,  exposed  the  child  In  tlie 
open  fields,  and  left  it  with  some  to  watch  and  observe  its  end. 
After  several  days,  it  still  continued  alive,  and  the  guard  left  with  it 
growing  remiss  and  careless,  the  mother  in  the  mean  time  stole 
the  child  away  in  the  night,  but  durst  not  bring  it  back  to  her  own 
house,  for  fear  of  her  husband ;  but  she  intrusted  it  with  her  bro- 
ther Heraclides,  and  called  it  Agathocles,  after  the  name  of  her 
own  father. 

Where  being  brought  up,  he  grew  very  beautiful,  and  of  strength 
of  body  above  what  was  usual  at  his  age.  When  he  came  to  be  se-< 
ven  years  old,  Carstnus  was  invited  by  Heraclides  to  sacrifice*,  and 

*  To  a  fcttst  at  a  sacrifice. 
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there  seeing  Agathocles  playing  with  some  other  children  about  the 
same  age^  he  greatly  admired  both  his  strength  and  beauty;  and 

when  his  wife  told  him ^That  the  child  which  he  so  exposed^  if  be 

had  been  brought  up,  would  have  proved  as  manly  a  child  as  that  he 
then  saw,  he  answered,  that  he  was  sorry  for  what  he  had  done,  and 
tlien  fell  a- weeping:  whereupon  the  woman,  perceiving  that  what  she 
liad  done  would  be  very  pleasipg  to  her  husband,  discovered  to  him 
the  truth  of  the  whole  noatter;  whereat  be.  Wat  m^htily  pleased,  and 
took  away  his' son,  and,  out  of  fear  of  the  Carthaginians,  removed 
with  all  his  family  to  Syracuse :  but,  being  but  a  poor  man,  he  taught 
bis  son,  then  a  child,  the  potter^s  trade:  at  which  time  TinK)leon  the 
Cofintbian,  liaving  routed  the  Carthaginians  at  the  river  Cremissus, 
oiade  all  free  of  the  city  ,that  would  come  in  to  him,  amongst  whom 
Carsinus  (with  Agathocles)  were  enrolled  as  citizens  3  and  Carsinus 
died  a  little  time  after. 

The  mother  of  Agathocles  had  in  a  certain  place  set  up  her  son'ii 
slaUie  in  stone,  upon  which  a  swarm  of  bees  fastened,  and  began  to 
vake  their  wax- combs  upon  the  hips  of  the  statue:  which  remark-^ 
Me  circumstance  being  related  to  those  who  spply  themselves  to 
studies  of  that  kind,  all  unanimously  agreed — That  when  he  came 
to  be  a  man, he  would  be  famous;  which  happened  accordingly:  for 
Demas,  a  nobleman  of  Syracuse,  falling  in  love  with  Agathocles,  first 
soppKed  him  liberally  with  every  thing  he  had  occasion  for,  so  that 
he  began  in  some  measure  to  taste  of  plenty;  afterwards  Demas, be- 
ing created  general  of  the  Agrigentines,  advanced  him  to  be  a  colo- 
nel, in  the  room  of  one  that  was  then  lately  dead.    He  was  indeed 
very  remarkable  and  of  great  esteem  before  he  was  an  oiBcer,  upon 
account  of  the  strength  of  his  body;  for  in  the  time  of  training  and 
military  exercise,  he  bore  so  great  a  weight  of  armour,  and  carried 
such  mighty  weapons,  as  no  other  man  was  able  to  bear.    But  now^ 
since  he  was  made  a  military  tribune,  his  fame  spread  abroad  much 
more  than  it  did  before;  for  he  was  eager  to  fight,  daring  in  action, 
and  bold,  nay,  impudent  in  his  harangues  to  the  people.    Dcmas 
afterwards  fell  sick,  and  died;  and,  having  left  all  his  estate  to  his 
wife,  Agathocles  married  her,  and  so  was  esteemed  one  of  the  richest 
of  the  citizens. 

Afterwards,  the  Crotonians  being  besieged  by  the  Brutii,  the  Sy- 
racusans  sent  a  great  army  to  their  relief,  under  the  command  of 
Antander,  the  brother  of  Agathocles,  and  others;  but  the  sovereign 
command  and  chief  management  of  the  afikir  was  committed  to 
Heraclides  and  Sosistratus,  men  who  employed  themselves  all  their 
lives  long  in  assassinations,  murders,  and  all  kinds  of  wickedness 
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and  debauchery;  which  the  book*  iiext  preceding  this  hath  particu- 
larly 5et  forth.  With  those  in  this  expedition  (by  a  decree  of  the 
people)  was  joined  Agathocles,  who  was  then  a  colonel;  and,  though 
be  had  remarkably  approved  his  valour  against  the  barbarians,  yet  he 
was  so  envied  by  Sosistratus^  that  he  altogether  disregarded  him> 
not  allowing  him  the  honour  due  to  his  demerits :  at  whtclr  he  was 
so  exasperated,  that  he  accused  Sosistratus  and  his  followers  to  the 
people,  as  having  d€sig:ns  to  advance  himself  to  the  monarchy.  But 
the  Syracusans  giving  no  regard  to  those  accusations,  Sosistratus, 
after  his  return  from  Crotona,  became  supreme  and  absolute  lord  of 
his  country. 

Agathocles  being  incensed  against  him,  fir^t  (with  those  that  sided 
with  him}  remained  in  Italy,  and  endeavoui'ed  to  possess  himself  of 
Crotona;  but,  failing  in  his  design,  with  some  few  along  with  him^ 
he  escaped  to  Tarentum,  where  he  was  entertained,  and  taken  into 
pay;  but,  committing  niany  rash  and  inconsiderate  acts,  he  began  to 
be  suspected  of  some  intended  innovation,  and  thereupon  his  com- 
mission was  taken  from  him ;  upon  which  he  got  together  the  exiles 
of  Italy,  and  relieved  them  of  Rhegium,  who  were  then  besieged  by 
Heraclides  and  Sosistratus.  Afterwards,  when  the  monarchy  was 
abrogated  at  Syracuse,  and  Sosistratus  was  expelled  oqt  of  the  city^ 
he  returned  into  hb  country.  And  in  regard  at  that  time  many  of 
the  nobility  who  were  for  an  oligarchy  (to  the  number  of  six  hundred 
of  the  greatest  persons  of  quality)  were,  together  with  the  magis- 
trates, thrust  out  of  the  city,  a  war  broke  out  bet\\cen  the  exiles  and 
those  that  were  for  a  democracy,  and  the  Carthaginians  sided  with 
Sosistratus  and  his  exiles :  hereupon  there  were  daily  skirmishes  and 
drawing  up  of  armies  one  against  another,  in  which  Agathocles,  acting 
sometimes  as  a  private  soldier,  and  at  others  as  a  commander,  gained 
the  reputation  both  of  valour  and  policy;  for  always  upon  every  op- 
portunity he  invented  some  stratagem  or  other  which  proved  advan- 
tageous to  his  party;  amongst  which  there  was  one  thing  especially 
to  be  remembered. 

The  Syracusans  had  encamped  near  to  Gela,  and  at  that  time  in 
the  night  he  broke  into  the  city  with  a  thousand  armed  men,  who 
were  presently  met  by  Sosistratus,  with  a  strong  and  well-ordered 
party,  who  forced  them  that  had  entered  bapk,  and  killed  three  hun- 
dred of  them:  the  rest,  looking  upon  themselves  all  as  lost,  endea- 
voured to  get  out  at  a  sally-port,  and  were^  beyond  all  hope  and  ex- 
pectation, freed  from  their  present  imminent  danger  by  Agathocles: 

*  Nothing  is  said  of  tbem  iu  the  preceding  book,  therefore  liiere  mutt  be  some  mi^ 
take  or  omission.  Rho(iomannus  tliiaks  there  was  either  aauihcr  book  betweeu  these,  ox 
a  want  of  what  was  to  have  been  iiksertcd  in  tbe  preceding  book.— Sec  his  notes. 
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for  he  fought  with  great  valour  and  resolution  at  the  head  of  hb 
men^  and  received  seven  wounds;  and^  when  he  was  even  ready  to 
falnt^  (through  loss  of  blood)  and  the  enemy  hearing  down  upoa 
him,  he  commanded  the  trumpeters  to  sound  a  charge  at  both  parts 
of  the  walls;  which  being  presently  done,  those  who  came  to  force 
out  those  that  had  entered,  could  not  discern  the  truth  of  the  things 
because  of  the  darkness  of  the  night;  and  therefore,  believing  that 
another  party  of  the  Syracusans  had  broken  in  at  both  places,  they 
made  a  halt,  and  pursued  no  farther:  and  so,  being  divided  into  two 

Sarts,  at  the  sound  of  the  trumpets,  they  forthwith  ran  together  to 
efend  the  walls.  In  the  mean  time  Agathocles,  with  his  soldiers^ 
having  thus  made  room  for  themselves,  got  safe  to  the  trenches;  and 
thus,  having  deluded  the  enemy,  he  not  only  wonderfully  preserved 
his  own  men  that  first  entered,  but  seven  hundred  more  who  came  io 
to  his  assistance. 

After  this,  Acestorides  the  Corinthian  being  created  general  at 
Syracuse,  Agathocles  was  thought  to  aspire  to  the  monarchy  for  hi^ 
good  service;  but  he  avoided  the  danger  that  hung  over  his  helu) 
upon  that  account:  for  Acestorides  (not  willing  to  cut  him  off,  for 
fear  of  a  tumult)  commanded  him  to  depart  the  city,  and  ordered 
some  to  kill  him  in  the  night  as  he  was  making  away.  But  Agatho* 
cles,  conceiving  what  the  general  was  plotting  against  him,  picked 
out  one  of  the  young  men  that  was  very  like  himself,  both  in  stature 
and  feature,  and  delivered  to  him  his  horse,  arms,  and  garments^ 
and  by  this  means  subtilely-  deceived  those  who  were  sent  out  to  be 
his  murderers;  but  he  himself  slinked  away  in  bye  paths,  in  a  poor 
ragged  coat;  and  his  pursuers,  by  the  arms  and  other  signs,  conjec- 
turing that  the  other  was  Agathocles,  (the  darkness  of  the  night  not 
permitting  a  perfect  discovery),  perpetrated  indeed  the  murder,  but 
missed  the  person. 

Afterwards,  thtpSyracusans  having  re-admitted  the  exiles  that  were 
driven  out  of  the  city  with  Sosistratus,  and  having  made  peace  with 
the  Carthaginians,  Agathocles  himself,  now  an  exile,  raised  an  army 
of  his  own  in  the  heart  of  the  country,  at  which  not  only  the  citi- 
zens, but  the  Carthaginians  were  much  af&ighted,  and  therefore 
he  "vins  courted  to  return  into  his  own  country;  and  when  he  came^ 
being  conducted  Into  the  temple  of  Ceres  by  the  citizens,  he  there 
swore  that  be  would  do  nothing  to  the  prejudice  of  the  democracy. 

Putting  on  therefore  a  cloak  of  dissimulatiion,  as  if  he  would  pro* 

tect  the  democracy,  and  having  deceived  the  people  by  divers  tricks 

and  devices,  he  was  made  general  and  conservator  of  the  peace,  till 

^11  matters  should  be  appeased  amongst  the  exiles  that  were  returned 

io  the  city:  for  every  company  and  fraternity  were  divided  into  many 
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factions,  and  very  great  heart-burhings  there  were  between  private 
and  particular  persons:  but  the  senate  of  six  hundred^  that  was  ap- 
pointed to  govern  the  city  after  an  oligarchy,  was  most  fierce  against 
Agathocles's  party;  for  the  members  of  this  assembly  were  such  .as 
were  the  richest  and  of  the  best  quality  among  the  Syracusan^, 

However,  Agathocles,  who  now  affected  the  sovereignty,  gained 
many  opportunities  for  the  accomplishing  of  his  designs:  for  he  had 
not  only  the  command  of  an  army  as  general^  but  news  being  brought 
that  there  was  an  insurrection  in  the  interior  of  the  country  at  Erbita, 
be  gained  a  further  opportunity  to  increase  his  army^  and  raise  what 
men  he  pleased  without  suspicion.  Under  colour^  therefore,  of  his 
expedition  to  Erbita,  he  riysed  men  out  of  M organtium  and  other 
cities  in  the  heart  of  the  country^  together  with  those  that  had  for- 
merly served  him  in  the  wars  against  the  Carthaginians ;  for  all  thest 
had  a  great  respect  for  Agathocles^  upon  the  account  of  the  many 
instances  of  his  kindness  towards  them,  throughout  the  whole  war. 
On  the  other  hand  they  hated  the  six  hundred^  who  had  been  a  part 
of  the  oligarcliy  in  Syracuse^  and  no  less  abhorred  the  people  who 
forced  them  into  obedience.  There  were  three  thousand  of  them 
that  were  thus  ready  with  heart  and  hand  to  overturn  the  democracy  s 
To  these  he  joined  some  of  the  citizens^  who  by  reason  of  their  po« 
verty  envied  the  power  and  pomp  of  the  great  ones. 

When  every  thing  was  ready,  he  ordered  the  soldiers  to  meet  him 
at  spring  of  day,  in  a  body,  atTimoleontium^;  and  he  himself  in  the 
mean  time  sent  for  Pisarchus  and  Decles^  who  seemed  to  be  th^  most 
leading  men  among  the  six  hundred,  pretending  to  discourse  with 
them  concerning  the  public  good:  when  they  came  to  him,  accom- 
panied with  forty  of  their  friends,  he  pretended  he  was  to  be  betrayed 
by  them,  and  thereupon  seized  them  all,  and  accused  them  to  the 
soldiers,  declaring,  that  for  his  love  to  the  people,  he  was  likely  t5  be 
hurried  away  to  destruction  by  the  six  hundred,  and  sadly  bewailed 
his  miserable  state  and  condition;  at  which  all  the  soldiers  were  bq 
enraged  that  they  cried  out,  that  revenge  should  be  presently  taken^ 
without  any  further  delay,  upon  the  authors  of  such  injustice:  upoo 
which  he  commanded  the  trumpets  to  sound  a  charge,  and  ordered 
his  soldiers  to  kill  those  that  were  the  ring-leaders  of  the  mischief 
and  spoil  and  plunder  the  six  hundred,  and  all  those  that  sided  with 
them,  of  all  their  goods  and  estates. 

Hereui)on  all  being  now  eagerly  set  upoo  ravage  and  spoil,  the 
whole  city  was  filled  with  horror  and  confusion;  for  the  mostiono* 
cent  of  the  citizens,  not  dreaming  of  any  massacre  designed  against 
them,  rap  out  of  their  houses  into  the  streetS|  to  learo  the  cause  of 

'  •  Near  Syntutt, 
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the  uproar;  whereupon  the  soldiers,  partly  through , their  covetous- 
ness  to  enrich  themselves,  and  partly  through  madness  and  rage,  fell 
upon  the  naked  people  that  (through  ignorance)  bad  no  arms  to  de- 
fend themselves,  and  put  them  all  to  the  sword.    For  the  soldiers 
having  secured  all  the  narrow  lanes  and  passes  in  the  city,  the  citizens 
were  inhumanly  murdered,  some  in  their  bouses,  and  others  in  the 
streets,  and  many  (altogether  innocent,  not  accused  of  the  least  ftult) 
were  knocked  on  the  head  while  they  were  asking  the  reason  why 
they  were  to  be  killed.    For  the  common  soldiers  (having  now  all  in 
their  hailds)  made  no  difference  betwixt  friend  and  foe;  but  he  was 
sure  to  be  reputed  an  enemy  where  most  was  to  be  gotten  by  his 
fall ;  so  that  then  the  city  was  filled  with  violence,  murders,  slaugh- 
ters, and  all  kinds  of  wickedness:  for  some,  out  of  former  grudges 
spared  not  to  load  those  they  before  hated  with  all  sorts  of  disgrace^ 
having  now  full  sway  to  do  whatever  they  pleased;  others  judging  it 
an  act  of  prudence  to  enrich  themselves  by  the  massacre  of  them  that 
were  rich,  spared  no  means,  nor  omitted  any  contrivance  to  destroy 
them.    For  some  broke  down  the  gates  of  the  out-courts;  others,  by 
ladders  ascended  the  house  tops;  and  some  fought  with  them  that 
defended  themselves  from  the  roofs  of  the  houses.    Nay,  there  was 
no  safety  even  to  them  wlio  fled  to  the  temples  under  the  shelter  of 
the  gods ;  but  piety  towards  the  gods  was  crushed  and  borne  down 
by  the  cruelty  of  men :  and  these  things  Greeks  against  Greeks,  in 
their  own  country,  and  kindred  against  kindred  in  a  time  of  peace, 
without  any  regard  either  to  the  laws  of  nature,  or  leagues,  or  reve- 
rence to  the  gods,  dared  thus  audaciously  to  commit :  upon  which 
account  not  only  friends,  but  even  enemies  themselves,  and  every 
sober  man,  could  not  but  pity  the  miserable  condition  of  these  dis- 
tressed people.    All  the  gates  were  shut  up,  and  above  four  thousand 
were  killed  in  one  day,  for  no  other  fault  but  that  they  were  in 
greater  esteem  than  others :  of  those  that  endeavoured  to  fly,  some 
in  running  to  get  out  of  the  gates  were  laid  hold  on,  others  who  cast 
themselves  over  the  walls,  escaped  to  the  next  towns.    Some,  thiougli 
fear  and  inconsiderateness  leaped  off  the  walls,  and  broke  their 
necks.     After  all  there  were  thrust  out  of  the  city,  as  exiles,  above 
six  thousand,  of  whom  the  greatest  part  fled  to  Agrigentum,  where 
they  were  received  and  entertained  with  that  humanity  as  was  agree- 
able to  their  present  condition.    But  tliose  of  Agathocles's  faction 
(who  spent  the  whole  day  in  butchering  of  the  citizens)  were  not 
sparing  in  committing  their  rage  and  vilkinies  upon  the  women,  but 
tiKHight  they  should  be  revenged  upon  them  that  escaped  death,  if 
they  could  hut  abuse  their  kindred  and  relations,  in  the  most  vile  and 
beastly  manner  imaginable :  for  that  it  was  very  reasonable  to  think 
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tliat  it  would  be  n>ore  bitter  tlian  death  itself  to  husbands  and  parents 
to  think  of  the  abuses  of  their  wives,  and  the  ravishings  of  their 
daughter^ :  but  from  hence  we  must  forbear  composing  a  tragedy,  as 
is  very  usual  with  other  writers,  especially  to  stir  up  compassion  to- 
wards them  that  are  involved  in  such  horrible  sufferings;  because 
none  will  expect  an  express  account  of  every  particular,  when  the 
whole  is  so  ready  and  clear  to  be  understood.  For  they  that  durst 
impudently  at  mid«day  murder  innocents  in  the  open  streets  and 
market-place,  have  no  need  of  a  writer  to  set  forth  what  they  did  in 
the  houses  in  the  night,  and  how  they  behaved  towards  wives  and 
young  maids  then  in  the  power  of  their  enemies,  without  any  protec- 
tion or  defence* 

But  Agathocles,  after  he  had  glutted  himself  with  the  slaughter  of 
the  citizens  two  whole  days,  brought  together  all  the  prisoners^  and 
released  Dinocrates,  on  account  of  an  old  friendship  with  him:  but 
as  to  the  rest,  such  as  were  his  greatest  enemies  he  put  to  deaths 
and  banished  the  others.  Then  calling  a  common  assembly^  he 
accused  the  six  hundred,  and  those  who  had  favoured  the  oligarchy^ 
declaring  that  he  would  purge  the  city  of  all  those  who  affected  a 
monarchy,  and  restore  the  people  to  perfect  liberty;  and  that  he 
would  henceforth  stand  upon  equal  ground  with  them  all,  and  live 
a  private  life,  free  from  further  cares  and  toils :  upon  saying  of  which 
he  threw  away  his  general's  coat,  and  put  on  a  jacket,  and  so  went 
his  way,  making  a  show  of  himself  as  one  of  the  common  people* 
He  did  this  dissemblingly  to  act  the  part  of  a  commoner;  being  in 
the  mean  time  very  well  assured  that  there  were  many  of  his  brethren 
in  iniquity  in  the  assembly,  who  would  never  suffer  the  generalship 
to  devolve  on  any  other* 

Hereupon  those  that  had  robbed  the  oppressed  people  of  tlieir 
goods,  immediately  cried  out,  and  with  a  loud  voice  wished  hiip  not 
to  desert  them,  but  to  take  upon  him  the  entire  and  absolute  manage- 
ment of  all  affairs.  At  first  he  appeared  to  be  very  shy;  but  being 
afterwards  more  earnestly  pressed  by  the  multitude,  he  told  them  he 
was  willing  to  accept  of  the  chief  command  as  general,  provided 
he  should  not  be  joined  with  any  other  colleague,  for  he  should 
never  be  willing  to  be  accountable  (as  the  law  then  was)  for  the 
miscarriages  and  irregularities  of  those  that  should  be  joined  with 
him  in  commission.  Hereupon  the  people  having  agreed  that  the 
whole  power  should  be  in  him  alone,  they  voted  him  general,  with 
full  and  absolute  authority;  so  thar  for  the  future  he  plainly 
acted  the  part  of  a  monarchy  and  managed  the  affairs  of  the  wliole 
city. 

The  Syracusans,  as  yet  tame  and  quiet,  some  curbed  by  fear 
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and  others  kept  down  by  force,  durst  not  discover  (as  a  thing  Yaia 
and  to  no  purpose)  the  heart-burnings  that  were  among  them* 

But  many  of  the  poorer  sort,  and  those  that  were  in  debt,  were 
much  pleased  with  this  revolution :  for  Agathocles  had  promised  m 
the  senate  tliat  all  former  debts  should  be  remitted  and  made  void, 
and  that  lands  should  be  allotted  and  shared  out  to  the  poor. 

After  he  had  finished  these  things,  he  ordered  that  none  for  the 
future  should  be  killed  or  otberwisfs  abused.  But  on  the  contrar]r> 
changing  his  former  course,  he  carried  himself  with  a  great  deal  of 
mildness  towards  the  people,  encouraging  many  with  rewards,  and 
sot  a  few  with  large  promises,  and  courting  all  with  smooth  words, 
ke  not  a  little  ingratiated  himself  into  the  favour  and  good  opinion  of 
the  people :  and  though  he  was  advanced  to  so  high  a  pitch  of  ho- 
Aour,  yet  he  put  not  on  a  diadem,  not  suffered  the  attendance  of  a 
life  guard,  uor  allowed  any  difficulty  of  access  to  his  person,  which 
i»  the  common  practice  of  almost  all  tyrants :  but  he  made  it  his 
business  chiefly  to  look  after  the  public  revenue,  and  the  making  and 
providing  all  sorts  of  weapons  and  arms:  he  built,  likewbe,  other 
long  ships,  to  increase  and  strengthen  his  fleet:  and  lastly,  be 
brought  many  of  the  cities  and  towns  in  the  heart  of  the  country  to 
sloop  to  his  authority.    And  thus  then'  stood  the  affairs  of  Sicily. 

Id  Italy,  this  was  the  ninth  year  of  the  war  of  the  Romans  with  the 
Samnites,  before  which  time  there  had  been  very  sharp  battles  and 
engagements  between  them;  but  then  (except  some  incursions  into 
the  enemy's  country)  there  was  little  or  nothing  done  worth  taking 
notice  of,  only  some  forts  were  taken,  and  the  country  harassed.  But 
in  Apulia  the  Romans  wasted  and  spoiled  all  Daunia*,  and  having 
conquered  the  Canutiif,  received  hostages  of  them.  There  were  added 
likewise  two  other  tribes  to  the  former,  the  one  of  Falerina,  and  the 
other  of  Ufentiua. 

While  these  things  were  acting,  the  Crotonians  made  peace  with 
the  Brutians ;  but  the  war  being  continued  another  year  with  the 
exiles,  (who  were  expelled  by  the  people  for  their  conspiring  with 
Ilcraclidcs  and  Sosistratus,  of  which  we  have  given  a  particular  ac- 
count in  the  former  book^)  they  created  Parones  and  Menedemus 
their  generals.  In  the  mean  time  the  exiles  went  to  Thurium,  and 
there  listed  three  hundred  mercenaries,  and  endeavoured  in  the 
night  to  break  into  the  city:  but  being  repulsed  by  the  Crotonians, 
they  encamped  on  the  confines  of  the  Brutians ;  but  within  a  short 
time  after,  they  were  every  man  cut  oflF  by  a  much  stronger  party,  yho 
sallied  out  of  the  city  against  them. 

*  Now  Capitania,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 
f  CiiDutii  in  France,  now  called  Cbartres.  %  No  such  account  nppean  tbe?e. 
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And  no«r  having  given  an  account  how  matters  went  in  Sicily  and 
Italy,  we  s\a\\  pass  to  the  things  done  in  other  parts  of  Europe. 

Burjrdice  being  queen-regent  in  Macedonia,  as  soon  as  she  heard 
that  Oiympias  was  preparing  for  her  return,  sent  an  express  to  Cas* 
Sander,  then  in  Peloponneus,  wishing  bim  to  hasten  to  her  aid  and 
assistance ;  and  in  the  mean  time,  by  her  bribes  and  promises,  she 
induced  the  most  active  men  among  tlie  Macedonians  to  favour  her 
designs* 

But  Polyperchon  got  an  army  together,  and  being  joined  with 
.Sacidas  of  Epirus,  he  brought  back  Oiympias,  with  Alexander's 
son*,  into  the  kingdom.  And  hearing  that  Eurydice  was  at  Eutaca  ia 
Macedonia  with  an  army,  aiming  to  make  an  end  of  all  by  one  battle^ 
he  makes  swiftly  after  her;  and  presently,  as  soon  as  the  armies  ett* 
camped  one  over  against  the  other,  on  a  sudden  tlie  Macedonians  (ia 
reverence  toOlympias,  and  calling  to  mind  the  many  advantages  and 
kindnesses  they  had  received  at  the  hands  of  Alexander)  turned 
about;  whereupon  king  Philipf  with  all  his  servants  were  presently 
taken.  EurydiceJ,  likewise,  together  with  Polycies,  (one  of  her 
counsellors),  were  afterwcurds  taken,  having  before  returned  to 
Amphipolis. 

Oiympias  having  thus  gained  the  custody  of  both  the  kings,  and 
likewise  the  kingdom,  without  blood,  used  not  her  good  fortune  widi 
that  humanity  as  she  ought  to  have  done:  but  at  the  very  first,  impii- 
soning  both  Eurydice  and  Philip  her  husband,  she  used  them  verf 
cruelly;  for  she  cooped  them  both  up  ip  a  very  small  place,  wber^ 
every  thii^  for  tlieir  necessary  use  was  delivered  to  them  through  « 
little  narrow  hole:  and  for  many  days  together  she  thus  (against  all 
law  and  conscience)  exercised  her  rage  and  revenge  upon  these  mise* 
rable  princes^ 

But  when  she  perceived  that  the  Mace<lonians  spoke  ill  of  her,  out 
of  pity  and  commiseration  towards  those  that  were  thus  miserably 
dealt  with,  she  delivered  Philip  to  certain  Thracians,  (after  he  had 
reigned  six  years  and  four  months),  to  be  stabbed  with  poniarda. 
But  she  ordered  Eurydice  to  be  more  severely  dealt  with,  because 
she  was  so  free  of  her  tongue,  that  she  was  still  blabbing  it  out  that 
she  was  fitter  to  rule  the  kingdom  than  Oiympias :  and  therefore  she 
sent  to  her  a  sword,  a  rope,  and  a  cup  of  poison,  bidding  her  choose 
which  she  would  to  despatch  herself  with,  neither  valuing  the  former 
state  and  dignity  of  the  injured  lady,  nor  commiserating  the  comi 
Jot  of  mankind:  and  therefore  she  came  at  length  to  experience i 
same  turns  of  fortune  herself,  and  came  to  ad  end  every  way 


*  Hl|  name  was  Alexander*  tbe  son  of  RoKuna.        t  AridsiMi, 

X  Eurjrdice  the  wife  vf  Philip.. 
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iug,  her  cruelty.  For  Eurydice^  in  the  presence  of  the  person  diai 
brought  her  the  instruments  of  her  deaths  prayed  the  gods  that  she 
milght  have  the  like  present  sent  to  her;  and  then  having  bound  up 
the  wounds  of  iier  husband,  as  well  as  the  shortness  of  time  would 
permit^  she  wrapped  him  up,  and  so  without  any  womanish  com- 
plaints^  or  any  base  dejection  of  spirit  through  the  greatness  of  her 
misery,  she  strangled  herself  with  her  own  garter. 

Having  made  an  end  of  these  two,  she  killed  Nicanor,  the  brother 
of  Cassander:  then  she  picked  out  a  hundred  Macedonians,  of  Gas- 
Sander's  friends,  and  put  them  all  to  death.  Having  gratified  her 
revenge  by  these  cruel  acts,  many  of  the  Macedonians  were  mcited 
to  h^te  her  mortally  for  her  cruelty:  for  they  all  remeitibered  the 
words  of  Antipater>  who,  like' an  oracle,  a  little  before  his  death,  had 
given  strict  charge  not  to  admit  this  woman  to  govern  the  kingdom. 
Olympias  therefore  managing  things  after  this  rate  in  Macedonia,  it 
clearly  pointed  out  a  revolution  in  the  state. 

.  In  Asia,  Eumenes  having  with  him  the  Argyraspides  under  their 
captain  Antigenes,  wintered  in  the  province  of  Babylon,  in  the  towns 
called  Carrhse;  thence  he  sent  ambassadors  to  Scleucus  and  Python^ 
requiring  them  to  assist  the  kings,  and  that  they  would  join  with  him 
iQ  the  war  against  Antigonus.  Python  was  appointed  lord-lieutenant 
of  Media,  and  the  other  of  the  province  of  Babylon,  when  the  second 
division  of  the  provinces  was  made  in  Triparadisus.  Seleucus  an* 
swcrcd,  that  he  and  those  with  him  would  supply  the  kings  with 
whatever  they  wanted^  but  that  he  would  never  observe  any  of  the 
Commands  of  Eumenes,  who  was  adjudged  to  die  by  the  common 
sufiirage  of  the  Macedonians.  After  many  disputes  relating  to  this 
resolution.  Python  apd  Seleucus  solicited  Antigenes  and  the  Argyras- 
pides by  their  agents  to  cast  off  Eumenes. 

But  the  Macedonians  rejecting  what  they  required,  Eumenes 
commended  them  for  their  fidelity,  and  marched  away  and  came  to 
the  river  Tigris,  and  there  encamped,  three  hundred  furlongs  from 
B^abylon :  for  he  designed  to  march  to  Susa,  because  he  intended  to 
raise  forces  out  of  the  higher  provinces,  and  to  make  use  of  the 
king's  treasures  as  there  should  be  occasion.  But  he  was  forced  ta 
pass  the  river,  because  that  part  on  this  side  was  eaten  up  by  foraging* 
and  depi^pations,  and  the  country  on  the  other  side  was  yet  un* 
toud^y^and  afforded  plenty  of  forage  and  other  provisions  for  his 
army.  While  he  was  procuring  vessels  to  pass  over  the  river,  Seleu- 
cus and  Python  sailed  up  the  river  with  two  gallies  of  three  tiers  of 
oars,  and  many  other  small  vessels,  being  part  of  those  that  Alexander 
built  at  Babylon. 

As  soon  as  they  arrived  at  the  place  where  the  passage  was  intended. 
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they  renewed  their  solicitations  to  the  Macedonians,  to  persuade  them 
to  cast  off  EumeneS)  and  not  to  abet  and  encourage  a  fellow  against 
theih  who  was  but  a  stVanger^  Und  had  destroyed  multitudes  of  the 
Macedonians*  But  when  Antigenes  could  not  be  pra^ailed  with 
upon  any  terms  whatsoever^  the  Seleucians  sailed  to  an  old  sluice, 
and  broke  down  the  head  of  it,  where  it  was  grown  up  through  length 
of  time;  upon  which  the  Macedonian  camp  wfts  surrounded  with 
water,  and  all  the  tract  of  ground  overflowed,  so  that  the  whole  army 
was  in  great  danger  of  being  titterly  lost.  All  that  day,  therefor^^ 
they  rested,  considering  and  advising  what  was  best  to  be  done  in 
such  an  exigency.  The  next  day,  without  any  distnrbitnce  from  the 
«nemy,  they  transported  the  greatest  part  of  the  army  in  flat-bottomed 
boats,  to  the  number  of  thirty,  forced  forward  with  long  poles:  fot 
Seleuciis  had  only  horse  with  him,  and  those  far  inferior  in  number 
to  the  enemy.  And  now  night  approached,  when  Eumenes  (in  great 
pain  for  his  carriages  left  behind)  caused  all  the  Macedonians  to  re^ 
pass  (he  river;  and  then,  by  direction  of  one  of  the  natural  inhabitants^ 
he  set  upon  cleansing  another  such  like  place,  by  which  the  water 
might  be  easily  diverted,  and  the  ground  all  round  about  drained  dry^. 
Which  when  Seieacus  perceived,  (intending  togtetridof  them  out  of 
hi?  province  with  what  speed  be  could),  he  sent  ambassadors  to  theih 
to  make  a  trace,  and  so  permitted  them  to  pass  over  the  river:  but 
forthwith  sent  expresses  to  Antigonus  in  Mesopotamia,  to  desire  him 
With  all  speed  to  come  down  with  his  army,  before  the  governors  of 
the  provinces  came  in  with  their  forces. 

Eumenes  having  now  passed  the  river  Tigris,  as  soon  as  he  came 
into  Sttsiana,  he  divided  his  army  into  three  bodies,  on  account  of 
the  scarcity  of  provisions ;  and  thus  marching  through  the  country 
three  several  ways,  he  was  in  great  want  of  bread-corn,  and  therefore 
distributed  rice,  nuilet*,  and  dates,  with  which  that  country  abounded, 
tmoDgst  the  soldiers. 

Although  he  had  before  taken  care  to  send  away  the  king's  letters 
to  the  lord-lieatenants  of  the  upper  provinces,  yet  he  then  again 
sent  expresses,  to  desire  them  all  to  meet  him  with  their  forces  in 
Susiana.  At  which  time  it  so  happened  that  they  had  their  forces 
then  in  the  field,  and  were  got  together  for  some  other  reasons. 
Of  which  it  b  necessary  here  to  say  something  before  we  proceed 
further. 

Python  was  lord-lieutenant  of  Media,  and  general  of  all  the  higher 
Satrapies,  by  nation  a  Parthian,  who  had  killed  Philotas  the  fonn^r 
general,  and  had  placed  Eudamus,  his  own  brother,  in  his  room. 
Upon  which  all  the  other  provinces  joined  together,  lest  they  should 

*  *  k  white  grain,  gf  which  the  Indians  make  oil. 
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be  served  in  the  same  way,  because  Python  was  of  a  restless  spirit,  and 
had  engaged  himself  in  matters  of  high  importance.  Having  there- 
fore overcome  him  in  battle,  and  cut  off  most  of  his  army,  they  drove 
the  man  himself  out  of  Parthia,  who  first  sought  for  shelter  in  Medb, 
and  in  a  short  time  after  he  went  to  Babylon,  and  prayed  assistance 
from  Saieucus,  and  that  they  might  join  together  in  one  common  in- 
terest. The  governors,  therefore,  for  these  causes  having  drawn 
their  forces  together,  Eumenes's  messengers  came  to  the  armies 
when  they  were  ready,  and  prepared  in  the  field.  Peucestes  was  the 
most  renowned  captain  of  them  all,  and  was  made  general  by  a 
unanimous  assent.  He  was  formerly  squire  of  the  body  to  Alexan- 
der, and  advanced  by  the  king  for  his  valour.  He  was  lord-lieutenant 
of  the  greatest  part  of  Persia,  and  in  great  esteem  among  the  natives* 
And  for  this  reason^  be  of  all  tlie  Macedonians  was  allowed  by  Alex* 
ander  to  wear  a  Persian  gown,  because  he  thought  thereby  to  ingra- 
tiate himself  with  the  Persians,  and  engage  them  to  be  more  observant 
to  all  his  commands.  He  then  had  with  him  ten  thousand  Persian 
archers  and  slingers,  and  of  other  nations  (taken  into  the  rank  of 
Macedonians)  three  thousand^  with  six  hundred  horse  of  Greeks  and 
Thracians,  and  of  Persian  horse  four  hundred. :_  Polemon,  a  Mace- 
donian, governor  of  Carmania,  had  fifteen  hundred  foot,  and  seven 
hundred,  horse.  Siburtius,  governor  of  Arachosia,  had  a  thousand 
foot,  and  six  hundred  and  ten  horse.  Androbazus,  likewiscj  was 
sent  from  Paropamisus  (of  which  province  Oxyartes  was  governor) 
with  twelve  hundred  foot,  and  four  hundred  horse.  Stasander^  go- 
vernor of  Aria  and  Drangina,  being  joined  with  the  Bactrians,  had 
witli  him  fifteen  hundred  foot,  and  a  thousand  horse.  Out  of  India 
came  Eudamus  with  five  hundred^  horse,  and  three  thousand  foot, 
and  a  hundred  and  tvventy  elepl^^nts,  which  he  got  after  Alexander's 
death,  when  he  treacherously  slew  Porus.  There  were  in  the  whole^ 
with  the  governors  of  the  provinces,  above  eighteen  thousand  and 
seven  hundredf  foot,  and  four  thousand  and  six  hundred  horse. 

Wlien  all  these  came  into  the  province  of  Susiana^  and  joined  with 
Eumencs,  a  public  assembly  was  called,  where  was  a  hot. dispute 
concerning  the  choice  of  a  general.  Peucestes,  on  account  of  hb 
bringing  most  men  into  the  field,  and  his  eminent  post  under  Alex- 
ander, conceived  hcliad  most  right  to  challenge  the  chief  command. 
Antigenes,  captain  of  the  silver  targcteers^f  insisted  upon  it,  that  the 
whole  power  of  election  ought  to  be  committed  to  his  Macedonians^ 
who,  under  Alexander,  Iiad  conquered  Asia;  and  by  their  valour  had 
so  signalized  themselves,  as  to  gain  the  reputation  of  being  uncon- 

*  Tbree  bandred  in  the  margin. — Ush.  Ann.  307. 
t  The  partieulan  OMke  oae*uid-tweat^  tbousuui.  t  Argjraspidei. 
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querable.  But  Eumenes  fearing  lest  by  their  divisions  they  should 
become  an  easy  prey  to  Antigonus,  advised  that  they  should  not  make 
one  general  only,  but  that  all  who  were  before  chosen  captains  and 
commanders  should  meet  every  day  in  the  king's  pavilion,  and  there 
consult  of  all  the  public  afiairs.  For  a  tent  had  been  before  erected 
to  Alexander,  and  his  throne  placed  therein,  to  which  they  used  to 
resort,  (offering  incense  as  to  a  god),  and  there  debate  all  matters  of 
weight  and  special  concern*  Tliis  advice  being  approved  and  ap- 
plauded by  all,  they  met  there  every  day,  as  in  a  city  governed  by  a 
democracy*  Afterwards  being  come  to  Susa,  there  Eumenes  was 
supplied  with  what  monies  he  had  occasion  for  out  of  the  kings'  ex- 
chequer. For  the  kings  by  their  letters  had  ordered  the  treasurers^ 
that  they  should  issue  to  Kumenes  alone  so  much  money  as  he  at  any 
time  required.  Hereupon  he  gave  the  Macedonians  six  months  pay 
before-hand,  and  to  Eudamus  (who  brought  the  elephants  out  of 
India)  he  paid  two  hundred  talents,  under  colour  to  defray  the  charge 
and  expence  of  the  elephants,  but  in  truth  the  more  to  engage  him 
to  his  interest.  For  if  contests  should  arise,  tliat  party  would  have 
the  greatest  advantage  with  whom  he  sided,  by  reason  of  the  terror 
pccasioned  by  the  use  of  these  beasts.  The  rest  of  the  governors 
every  one  maintained  their  own  soldiers  they  brought  with  them. 
This  done,  Eumenes  continued  for  some  timlR  in  Susa^  and  there  re<» 
freshed  his  army. 

In  the  mean  time  Antigonus,  who  wintered  in  Mesopotamia,  re- 
solved forthwith  to  set  upon  Eumenes  before  he  grew  too  strong: 
but  when  he  heard  that  the  provincial  governors,  with  their  forces^ 
tpgether  with  the  Macedoniai\s,  were  joined  with  him,  he  let  his 
soldiers  rest,  and  made  it  his  busines  to  raise  more.  For  he  saw  that 
he  had  need  of  a  great  army,  and  reason  to  make  more  than  ordinary 
preparations  for  the  war. 

In  the  midst  of  these  preparations  Attalus,  Polemon,  Docimus, 
Antipater,  and  Philotas,  who  before  were  commanders  in  Alcetas's 
army,  and  were  taken  prisoners  and  kept  in  an  extraordinary  strong 
castle,  hearing  of  Antigonus*s  intended  expedition  into  the  higher 
provinces,  (conceiving  now  they  liad  gained  a  fair'opport unity),  bribed 
some  of  their  keepers  to  suffer  them  to  escape.  Having  therefore 
procured  arms,  about  midnight  they  set  upon  the  guard:  they  them- 
selves were  but  eight  in  number,  (surrounded  with  four  hundred  men), 
yet  valiant  and  expert  soldiers/through  their  exi)erience  in  the  war 
with  Alexander.  Xenopitbes,  the  governor  of  the  castle,  they  threw 
off  from  the  walls,  headlong  down  a  steep  rock,  a  furlong  high ;  and 
as  to  the  rest,  some  they  killed  upon  the  place,  and  others  they  hurled 
down,  and  then  set  the  bouse&on  fire.    Hereupon  they  took  into  tht 
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castle  five  hundred  men  that  were  without^  expecting  the  issue:  it 
was  indeed  very  well  stored  with  provisions^  and  all  other  things  ne* 
cessary :  bat  they  consulted  together  whether  it  was  better  to  stay 
there^  and  tmst  to  the  strength  of  the  place,  waiting  for  relief  from 
Eumenes,  or  to  get  away,  and  wander  about  in  the  country,  making  f\ 
use  of  a  change  apd  turn  of  fortune  when  it  might  happen.  Much 
canvassir-g  and  disputing  there  was  on  both  sides:  Docimus  was  for 
leavicg  tht  place,  but  Attalus  declared  he  was  not  able  to  endure  la- 
bour, by  reason  of  the  hardship  of  his  late  imprisonment* 

Whilst  they  were  thus  at  variance  amongst  themselves,  above  five 
hundred  foot  and  four  hundred  horse,  were  drawn  out  of  the  neigh* 
bouring  garrisons,  and  got  together  in  a  body,  besides  three  thousand 
of  the  natural  inhabitants,  and  upwards,  gathered  from  all  parts  of  the 
country;  these  created  oue  from  among  themselves  to  be  their  gene* 
^al,  and  laid  close  siege  to  the  castle. 

Being  therefore  thus  unexpectedly  again  cocqped  up,  Docimus,  ac* 
quainted  with  a  passage  under  ground,  where  no  guard  was  set,  by  a 
private  messenger  kept  correspondence  with  Stratonice,  the  wife  of 
Antigonus,  who  was  not  far  distant  from  the  place :  and  afterwards 
be,  with  one  other  in  hb  company,  through  this  pass  slipt  out  to  her; 
but,  contrary  to  her  promise,  he  was  seized  and  secured.  And  be  thai 
came  out  with  him  undertook  to  conduct  the  enemy  into  the  castl^ 
and  accordingly  brought  in  a  great  number,  and  with  them  gained  one 
ofthe  highest  rooks  within  the  fort. 

And  although  Attalus,  and  all  those  with  him,  were  lar  inferior  in 
number,  yet  they  defended  the  place  courageously,  fighting  valiantly 
every  day,  till  at  length  they  feU  into  the  enemy's  hands>  ftfter  a^iege 
of  sixteen  months. 
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CHAP,  II. 

AnHgonus  marches  to  the  Tigris  after  JEumenes.  Eumenes  cuts  cff 
a  great  many  of  his  men  there.  Antigonus  goes  into  Media. 
Eumenes  comes  to  Persepotts.  The  description  of  Persia,  Peu^ 
cestes's  great  feast.  Eumenes* s  policy.  His  tale  of  the  Uem^ 
A  battle  in  Pareteceni^  between  Antigonus  and  Eumenes.  An^ 
tigonus  returns  into  Media.  The  story  of  Ceteus's  two  wives 
striving  which  sliould  be  burnt.  Ewnenes  marches  to  Oabenes 
Cassander  to  Macedonia.  Olympias  goes  to  Pydna :  is  there 
besieged.  The  Epirots  forsake  their  Icings  and  join  with  Ca»» 
sander.  Antigonus  designs  to  surprise  Eumenes,  who  stops  Ais 
march  by  a  stratagem.     7%e  last  battle  between  them  in  Gabenem 

JEkunenes  basely  delivered  up.     Antigonus  returns  to  Media. 
The  dreadful  earthquakes  in  the  cowitry  ofRhages. 

AFTERWARDS,  Democledes  was  chief  governor  at  Athens,  and 
Caius  Joaius  and  Quintus  ^milius  were  consuls  at  Rome*  At  that 
time  was  celebrated  the  hundred  and  sixteenth  Olympiad,  at  which 
Deinomenes  the  Laconian  gained  the  victory.  About  this  time  An- 
tigonus marched  out  ofMesopotamia  and  came  to  Babylon,  and  made 
a  league  with  Seleucus  and  Python,  and  having  strengthened  himself 
with  forces  received  from  them,  made  a  bridge  of  boats  over  the  river 
Tigris,  passed  over  his  army,  and  hastened  away  with  a  swift  march 
after  the  enemy.  Of  which  Eumenes  Iiaving  intelligence,  he  sent 
to  ^enophilus,  governor*  of  the  citadel  at  Susa,  not  to  give  any 
money  to  Antigonus,  nor  by  any  means  to  come  out  to  parley  with 
him.. 

He  himself  marched  with  the  army  to  the  Tigris,  a  day's  journqr  dis- 
tant from  Susa,  where  he  came  into  the  country  of  the  Uxians,  a  free 
people.  The  river  b  in  some  places  three,  and  in  others  four 
furlongs  broad.  The  depth  in  the  middle  of  the  channel  was  equal 
with  the  height  of  the  elepliants.  It  runs  in  a  current  (from  the 
mountains  seven  hundred  furlongs,  and  empties  itself  into  the  Red 
sea.  There  are  many  sea-fish  and  whales  in  this  river,  which  aj^icar 
chiefly  at  the  rising  of  the  dog-starf. 

The  Eumenians  had  the  river  before  them  (or  a  defence,  and  man- 
ned the  bank  all  along  from  the  head  of  thfe  river  to  the  sea  t,  .with 
forts  every  where  built  upon  the  hank,  and  there  waited  for  the  ene- 

*  Or  treasurer.  t  In  the  dog-days:  about  (he  end  of  July. 

X  The  Red  sra,  or  Tersian  gulf. 
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my's  approach.  But  because  these  forts  required  a  great  number  of 
men  to  keep  them,  in  regard  they  stretched  out  a  great  length,  Ea* 
menes  and  Antigenes  solicited  Teucestes  to  send  for  ten  thousand 
archers  more  out  of  Persia ;  who  at  first  refused,  comphiining  how  be 
was  denied  to  be  general  of  the  army.  But  afterwards,  upon  mature 
deliberation  with  himself,  he  Complied,  concluding  that  if  Antigonus 
prcTailed,  he  should  lose  both  his  province,  and  be  in  danger  of  los- 
ing his  life  besides;  careful,  therefore,  to  preserFC  his  own  interest^ 
and  hoping  thereby  with  more  ease  to  gain  the  chief  command  by 
haying  more  men  than  any  of  the  rest,  he  brought  ten  thousand  archers 

more  into  the  camp  according  to  their  desire. And  though  some 

of  the  Persians  were  distant  one  from  another  thirty  days  march,  yet 
ibey  bad  placed  their  guards  with  that  art  and  exactness,  that  they 
all  heard  the  word  of  command  in  one  and  the  same  day;  the  rea-^ 
90tk  of  which  is  worthy  remark:  for  Persia  is  full  of  long  and  narrow 
irallies,  and  is  full  of  high  watch-towers,  upon  which  were  placed  some 
of  the  inhabitants  that  were  men  of  loud  and  strong  voices :  when 
the  voice  was  heard  by  those  of  the  next  division,  they  imparted  it  io 
the  same  manner  to  the  others,  and  they  again  to  the  rest,  one  after 
another,  till  what  was  commanded  came  at  length  to  the  end  of  the 
province* 

While  Enmenes  and  Peucesf^s  were  busy  about  these  afl^irs,  An- 
tigonus  came  with  his  army  to  the  king's  palace  in  Susa,  and  made 
Sekncus  lord-lieutenant  of  the  province,  and  leaving  wKh  him  a  suf- 
ficient army,  ordered  him  to  besiege  the  citadel,  Xenophilus  the  trea- 
aurer  refusing  to  obey  his  commands;  but  he  himself  marched  away 
with  bis  army  against  the  enemy,  through  a  hot  scalding  country, 
very  dangerous  for  foreign  armies  to  pass.  Therefore  tliey  were  fbrci^d 
to  march  in  the  night,  and  encamp  near  the  river  before  sun-rising  t 
however,  he  could  not  secure  himself  from  all  the  inconvenienciesr 
and  mischiefs  of  that  country :  for  though  he  did  all  that  was  possiUe 
for  him  to  do,  yet  through  the  excessive  heat  of  the  season,  (bein^ 
aboot  the  rising  of  the  dog-stnr*),helosta  great  multitude  of  his  men. 
Coming  at  length  to  the  river  Coprates,  he  prepared  what  was  neces- 
sary for  the  passing  over  of  his  men.  Tliis  river  bsues  from  a  moun- 
tainous country,  and  runs  into  the  Tigris,  and  is  four  acres  broad,  and 
was  fourscore  furlongs  distant  from  Eumenes^s  camp.^  The  stream 
is  so  rapid  and  swift,  that  there  is  no  passing  over  without  boats  or  a 
bridge.  Having  therefore  got  together  a  few  flat-bottomed  boats,  in 
them  he  put  over  some  of  his  foot,  ordering  them  to  draw  a  trench 
and  cast  up  works  to  defend  it,  and  there  to  attend  the  coming  over 
of  the  rest. 

*  See  the  foregoing  page. 
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£umenes  having  intelligence  by  his  scouts  of  the  enemy's  designs, 
passed  over  the  bridge  of  Tigris  with  four  thousand  foot  and  thirteea 
iiundred  horse,  and  fcfUnd  above  three  thousand  foot  and  three  hun- 
dred horse  of  Aotigonus's  army  got  over^;  and  no  less  than  six 
thousand  who  were  foraging  up  and  down  the  country :  these  he  sud- 
denly set  upon  and  routed,  and  presently  put  the  rest  to  flight. 
As  for  the  Macedonians,  (who stood  their  ground),  being  overpowered 
by  numbers,  he  forced  them  all  to  the  river,  where  running  head- 
long into  their  boats,  and  overcharging  them,  they  sunk  down:  upon 
which  many  of  them  endeavouring  to  swim,  some  few  of  diem  es^ 
caped,  but  the  rest  were  all  drowned.  Others  that  could  not  swim^ 
(judging  it  more  advisable  to  fall  into  the  enemy's  hands,  than  cer- 
tainly to  lose  their  lives  in  tlie  river,  were  taken  prisoners,  to  tlie 
numberof  four  thousand.  Antigonus,  for  want  of  boats,  was  not 
able  to  help  them,  though  he  saw  such  multitudes  perish.  Conceir« 
ing  therefore  that  it  was  impossible  to  pass  the  river,  he  marched 
back  to  the  city  of  Badaca^  seatedtOn  the  river  Ulaie.  By  reason  of 
the  vehement  beat,  this  march  was  very  sweltering  and  troublesome^ 
and  many  of  the  army  were  tired  out,  so  that  they  were  heartless,  and 
even  at  their  wits  end :  but  when  he  came  to  the  city  before  men* 
tionedj  staying  there  some  days,  he  refreshed  his  army.  Thence  he 
judged  it  advisable  to  march  to  Ecbatana  in  Media,  and  making  that 
the  seat  of  war,  to  take  in  all  the  higher  provinces. 

There  were  two  ways  that  led  to  Media,  and  both  were  difficult  s 
that  over  the  mountains  was  pleasant,  and  the  high  way;  but  scorch- 
ing hot,  and  very  long,  almost  forty  days^journey.  Tliat  through 
the  country  of  the  Cosseans  was  strait,  narrow,  and  steep,  leading 
through  the  enemy's  borders,  and  barren  and  scant  of  provisions, 
but  a  short  cut,  and  more  cool;  yet  it  was  not  easy  for  an  army  to 
march  this  way,  unless  agreement  were  first  made  with  the  barbarians 
who  inhabit  the  mountains.  » 

They  have  been  a  free  people  time  out  of  mind,  a|id  inliabit  in  caves, 
and  feed  upon  acorns  and  mushrooms,  and  the  salted  flesh  of  wild 
beasts.  But  he  looked  upon  it  as  a  dishonourable  thing  for  him  who 
commanded  so  great  an  army,  to  court  these  barbarous  people  with 
smooth  words,  or  gain  them  by  rich  gifts.  He  picked  out  therefore 
the  choicest  of  his  targeteers,  and  divided  the  archers  and  sliugers, 
and  such  like  light-armed  men  into  two  bodies,  and  delivered  them 
to  Nearchus,  with  command  to  go  before  him,  and  first  secure  the 
•  straits  and  difficult  passes.  These  being  posted  all  along  In  the  way, 
Jbe  himself  led  the  phalanx,  and  Python  commanded  the  rear. 

They  that  were  sent  with  Nearchus  had  endeavoured  to  possess 

*  Xh«  riyer  CapiAfef,  which  fulls  iato  the  Pasitigrii. 
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themselves  of  a  few  watch-towers;  bat^  being  (linderea  and  pre- 
vented of  uisMf^  i|pd  the  most  necessary  and  eommodious  places^ 
thej  lost  amtf^ct  their  soldiers^  and,  being  set  tipon  on  every  side 
hf  the  baAalrius^  they  had  much  difficulty  in  making  their  way 
through  them.  And  as  to  those  that  followed  Antigonus,  (having 
entered  the  straits),  they  fell  into  dangers  that  were  inextricable :  fof 
the  natives,  being  well  acquainted  with  the  places,  and  having  before 
possessed  themselves  of  the  steep  and  craggy  rocks,  cast  down  massy 
stones  upon  the  heads  of  the  soldiers  as  they  passed  by;  and  besides, 
Hiaking  use  of  showers  of  arrows,  they  so  galled  them,  that  they  were 
neitlier  able  (through  the  inconveniency  of  the  place)  to  annoy  their 
enemies,  nor  avoid  their  shot:  and  in  regard  the  passage  was  very 
emggy  and  difficult,  the  elephants,  horses,  and  heavy-armed  men, 
were  involved  both  in  toils  and  hazards  at  one  and  the  same  time, 
and  in  no  capacity  to  help  themselves. 

Antigonus  being  brought  into  these  straits,  now  repeated  that  he 
did  not  follow  the  counsel  of  Python,  who  had  advised  him  to  have 
bought  his  passage  with  money.  But  after  the  loss  of  many  of  his 
men,  and  the  rest  still  in  imminent  hazard,  after  nine  days  trouble-^ 
some  march,  he  came  at  length  to  the  inhabited  parts  of  Media. 

One  mischief  after  another  thus  fiiUing  upon  the  army,  the  intole* 
lable  distresses  they  were  brought  into  stirred  up  the  soldiers  to  cry 
out  against  Antigonus,  insomuch  that  they  gave  him  very  harsh  add 
bitter  words. 

For  in  forty  days  time,  they  had  three  several  times  been  miserably 
slaughtered:  but  by  fair  words,  and  a  plentiful  supply  of  all  things 
necessary,  he  at  length  quieted  them.  Then  he  commanded  Pythoa 
to  go  over  all  Media,  to  get  together  horsemen,  and  lu>rses,  and  car- 
riages, which  he  easily  performed,  the  country  abounding  with  horses 
and  cattle.  For  Python  returned,  bringing  along  with  him  two 
thousand  horsemen  and  a  thousand  horses,  ready  furnished,  and  so 
many  loads  of  ammunition  as  that  the  whole  army  might  be  com- 
jpl^tcly  armed;  together  with  five  hundred  talents  out  of  the  king*9 
treasury* 

Antigonus  formed  the  horse  into  regiments,  and  distributed  the 
horses  among  those  that  had  lost  their  own,  and  gave  the  draught* 
beasts  freely  among  those  tlmt  wanted  them,  whereby  he  regained  the 
former  love  of  the  soldiers. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  governors  of  the  provinces,  and  captains  of 
the  forces  with  Eumenes,  when  they  heard  that  the  enemy  was  in 
Media,  were  of  various  opinions  what  to  resolve  upon :  for  Eumenes, 
Antigenes,  and  the  rest  who  came  up  from  the  sea-coasts,  were  for 
returning  thither  again.    But  those  who  came  from  the  higher  pro- 
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vtfices  (upon  the  accouDt  of  their  friends  and  relations  that  were  left 
tt  home)  were  for  defending  those  parts*  The  contest  growing  hot, 
EiMBcoea,  oooskkring  that  one  part  of  the  amy  (wfaMl^'Iraa  now  di- 
aled i«to  two)  1VW  iiiot  strong  enough  to  cope  with  (this  enemy,  ooflo- 
fiiei  widi  the  gomeroops  of  the  upper  provinees.  B^aaspiDg  diere- 
Core  from  Pasitigris,  he  moved  towards  Persia,  and  came  to  the  royal 
teat  of  the  kingdom,  Persepolis,  at.  the  end  of  four-and-twenty  days 
Aiarch* 

The  country,  in  the  first  entrance  into  it,  and  as  far  as  the  Ladders, 
^as  they  are  jeaHed),  is  flat  and  low,  exceeding  hot,  and  barren  of  pro* 
visieos;  but  the  rest  is  higher,  of  a  wholesome  air,  and  very  fruitful: 
wheteifi  are  many  shady  vallies,  yariety  of  pleasant  gardens,  natural 
walks  bounded  on  each  side  with  all  sorts  of  trees,  and  watered 
wkSk  nefre&iog  springs.  So  thait  diose  thait  pass  this  way  many 
lines  stop  here  and  solace  themselves  in  these  pleasant  places  with 
^reait  ddight. 

fiere  the  inhabitants  brought  in  to  Peucestes  abandaoce  of  all  kinds 
<f  .{Nrey  and  booty,  which  he  largely  distributed  among  the  soldiers,  to 
fpata  their  favour  and  good  wilh  In  this  tract  inhabit  the  most  war- 
like of  the  Persians,  being  all  archers  and  sliogers,  and  is  far  more 
populous  than  any  of  the  other  provinces. 

When  they  came  to  Persepolis,  the  king's  palace,  Peucestes  the 
goirerDQr,knd  general  of  the  prorince,  ordered  a  magnificent  sacrifice 
to  the  gods,  and  to  Alexander  and  Philip;  and  to  that  end  sending  al- 
■Mit  oier  all  Persia  for  beasts  to  be  sacrificed,  and  abundance  of  all 
0lher  provisions  necessary  for  a  festival  and  public  assembly,  he 
feasted  the  whole  army. 

In  this  festival  the  guests  were  placed  in  four  rounds,  including 
one  within  another,  the  greatest  surrounding  all  the  rest,  which  was 
ien  furlongs  in  compass,  and  was  filled  with  mercenaries  and  con- 
federates. 

The  secood  round  was  eigbt  furlongs,  in  which  were  placed  tlie 
Maeedonian  silver  targeteers,  and  the  rest  of  Alexander's  fellow- 
aoldiers.  The  other  circle  was  of  four  furlongs,  and  filled  with  in- 
ferior officers,  special  friends,  commanders,  and  horsemen. 

That  in  the  midst^  of  all  was  two  furlongs,  wherein  the  generals, 
masters  of  the  horse,  anil  the  nobilit|f^  Persia,  had  their  several  tents 
allotted  them ;  and  in  the  midst  of  them  were  placed  the  altars  of  the 
gods,  and  of  Alexander  and  Philip. 

The  tents  were  made  of  green  bouglis  of  tr^es,  covered  with  arras, 
and  all  sorts  of  tapestry  hangings,  Persia  plentifully  affording  every 
thing  for  pleasure  and  delight. 

The  rounds  wereat  that  c^venient  distance  one  from  another,  ds 
Vol.2.   No. 44.  xx 
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that  the  guests  found  [oothing  of  trouble  or  uneasiness;  but  every 
thing  thai  was  pwpared  was  near  at  hand.  All  being  thus  gracefully 
managed^  w^4he  general  applause  of  the  common  soldiers^  thereby 
expressing  how  great  Peucestes  was  in  their  favour  and  esteem,  he 
was  suspected  ty  Eumenes,  who  conceived  that  Peucestes  did  this  to* 
ingratiate  himself  with  the  army,  and  thereby  to  gain  the  sovereign 
command;  he  therefore  forged  a  letter,  by  which  he  raised  up  the 
spirits  of  the  soldiers,  and  made  them  more  courageous,  and  brought 
down  the  haughty  spirit  and  pride  of  Peucestes;  bu^  advanced  his^ 
own  reputation  with  the  army,  by  the  hopes  of  good  success  for  the 

future.    The  contents  of  the  letter  was  this That  Olympias,  with 

Alexander's  son,  (having  killed  Cassander),  had  fully  recovered  the 
kingdom  of  Macedon;  andthat  Poly  perchon,  with  the  main  power 
of  the  king's  army,  and  his  elephants,  had  put  over  into  Asia  against 
Antigonus,  and  was  then  in  Cappadocia.  This  letter  was  written  in 
Sjrriac  characters,  in  the  name  of  Orontas,  governor  of  Armenia,  an 
intimate  friend  of  Peucestes.  These  letters  passing  as  authentic,  be- 
cause of  the  continual  correspondence  between  him  and  the  lord* 
lieutenants,  Eumenes  ordered  them  to  be  carried  about,  and  shewn  to 
the  captains  and  most  of  the  soldiers.  Hereupon  the  whole  army 
changed  their  mind,  and  all  eyes  were  upon  Eumenes,  as  the  cfairf 
fevourite,  and  therefore  they  resolved  to  depend  upon  him,  as  he  whose 
interest  in  the  kings  would  be  able  to  advance  whom  he  pleased,  and 
to  punish  whom  he  thought  fit. 

When  the  feasting  was  ended,  Eumenes,  the  more  to  terrify  them 
that  were  regardless  of  his  orders,  and  who  affected  the  sovereign 
command,  called  in  question,  in  due  form  of  law,  Siburtius,  the  go* 
vemor  of  Arachosia,  Peucestes's  special  friend:  for  Peucestes,  send- 
ing away  some  horse  into  Arachosia,  had  secretly  commanded  St« 
burtius  to  intercept  the  carriages  coming  from  thence.  Whereupon 
JBumenes  brought  him  into  sach  imminent  danger,  that  unless  he 
had  privately  withdrawn  himself,  he  would  have  beeh  killed  by  the 
soldiers.  By  this  piece  of  policy,  having  terrified  others, and  advanced 
his  own  honour  and  reputation,  he  put  on  a  new  foce  again,  and  so 
gained  upon  Peucestes  with  smooth  words  and  large  promises,  that 
he  became  both  kind  and  courteous  to  him,  and  cheerful  and  ready  to 
afford  aid  and  assistance  to  the  kings.  Desiring  likewise  to  be  as- 
sured of  the  rest  of  the  governors. and  captains  by  some  pledges,  which 
might  engage  them  not  to  forsake  him,  he  pretended  to  want  money, 
and  desired  them  to  contribute,  every  one  according  to  his  ability,  to 
the  kings. 

Hereupon,  receiving  four  hundred  talents  from  among  so  many  of 
Ibt  captains  and  generals  as  he  thought  fitj  thoae  whom  he  before 
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suspected  of  treachery  or  desertion,  became  most  faithful  attend-* 
ants  aud  guards  to  his  person,  and  stuck  close  to  him  in  all  eQ<* 
counters. 

While  be  thus  prudently  managed  afiairs^  and  was  providing  for 
the  future,  news  was  brought  by  some  who  came  oat  of  Media,  that 
Antigonus  was  marching  with  bis  army  into  Persia:  whereupon  he 
moved  forward,  with  a  design  to  meet  and  engage  the  enemy. 

The  second  day  of  theimnarch  he  sacrificed  to  the  gods,  and  plen- 
tifully feasted  the  army,  wishing  them  to  continue  firm  and  faithful 
to  him;  but,  wishing  to  comply  with  the  humour  of  his  guests,  who 
loved  to  drink  freely,  he  fell  into  a  distemper,  which  caused  him  to 
lay  by,  and  so  hindered  his  march  for  some  days.     / 

In  the  mean  time  the  army  was  greatly  dejected,  to  consider  that 
the  most  expert  and  bravest  commander  of  all  the  generals  should  be 
now  sick,  at  the  very  time  (as  they  thought)  they  were  even  ready  to 
fight  the  enemy. 

But  his  distemper  abating,  and  after  a  little  tinoie  having  recovered 
himself,  he  pursued  his  march,  Peucestes  and  Antigenes  leading  the 
van;  and  he  himself  in  a  litter  followed  after  with  the  elephants,  to 
prevent  disturbance  by  the  crowd,  and  the  inconveniency  by  the 
Itraitness  of  the  places  they  were  to  pass. 

And  now  the  two  armies  were  within  a  day's  march  one  of  the  - 
other,  when  the  scouts  on  both  sides  brought  an  account  of  their  ap- 
proach, and  what  numbers  they  were,  and  ways  they  took.  Where- 
upon each  party  prepared  for  battle:  but  at  length  they  parted 
without  fighting;  for  there  was  a  river  and  a  deep  trench  between 
the  two  armies.  Both  indeed  were  drawn  forth  in  battalia,  but,  by 
reason  of  the  badutss  of  the  ground,  they  could  not  come  to  action : 
wherefore,  drawing  ofi*  three  furlongs  distant  one  from  another,  they 
spent  four  days  in  light  skirmishes,  and  foraging  the  country  there- 
abouts, being  much  in  want  of  all  things  necessary.  The  fifth  day 
Antigonus,  by  his  agents,  again  solicited  the  governors  of  the  pro- 
vinces, and  the  Macedonians,  to  desert  £umenes,  and  commit  them- 
selves to  his  protection.  For  he  promised  that  he  would  leave  to 
every  one  of  them  tlieir  own  several  provinces,  and  would  bestow 
large  tenitories  upon  the  rest;  and  others  he  would  send  into  their 
own  country,  laden  with  honours  and  great  rewards;  and,  as  for 
those  that  were  willing  still  to  bear  arms,  he  would  give  them  places 
aud  posts  in  the  army  suitable  to  their  several  circumstances:  but 
the  Macedonians  would  not  hearken  to  any  part  of  these  terms,  but 
yent  away  the  messengers  with  great  indignation  and  threats:  upon 
which  Eumenes  came  amongst  them,  and  gave  them  tlianks,  with 
^oQimendations  for  their  fidelity, and  told  them  an  old  story,  but  very 
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sttkaible  to  the  present  occaskm^i^That  a  Iron  falKng  in  lonre  with  a 
yoang  lady^  treated  with  her  fiither  to  bestow  her  upon  bbn  in  mm* 
riage;  who  answered—That  he  was  very  willing  to  give  the  yonog 
woman  to  beliis  wUe^  but  that  he  was  afraid  of  hi^chuvs  and  teeth, 
lest,  when  he  was  married,  according  to  the  natore  of  his  kind,  he 
should  deyour  the  poor  girl.  Her eopon  the  lion  beat  oot  his  teeth, 
and  tore  off  bis  chiws :  upon  which  the  father,  perceiving  tbac  now  he 
bad  lo6t  whatever  before  made  him  fomidaUe,  fell  vpoD  him,  and 
easily  cudgelled  him  to  death.  And  that  now  Antigonsa  was  acting 
a  part  not  much  unlike  thb:  for  he  courted  ibem  with  fair  proanses, 
till  such  time  as  he  cotild  get  the  army  into  his  power,  and  then  he 
would  be  sure  to  cut  the  throata  of  tfie  commanders.  This  fine  stof^ 
thus  handsomely  told,  was  highly  apphmded  by  the  amy;  and  hire- 
upon  he  dismissed  them* 

The  nest  night  some  deserters  from  Antigonas  eaant  in,  and  gacft 
intelligence,  that  he  had  ordered  his  army  to  march  at  the  seoand 
watch.  Hereupon  Eumenes,  upon  acrioos  thoughts,  and  mnsingon 
what  his  designs  might  be,  at  length  bit  upon  the  truth  of  the  aamt* 
ter,  that  the  enemy's  purpose  was  to  mairch  to  Oabene,  which  was  a 
coanti^  three  days  march  distant,  then  untouched,  abonnding  in  eortt 
and  forage,  sufficient  to  supply  the  greatest  army  plentifaHy  with  all 
aorts  of  provbions;  and  besides,  it  was  a  place  of  great  adnrarlagey  foil 
of  rivers  and  deep  ravins  that  were  impassable  Contriving  theses 
fore  to  prevent  the  enemy,  he  put  in  execution  the  like  prcjeet; 
and  sent  away  soaoe  of  the  mercenaries,  (whom  he  hired  whb  mo* 
ney),  under  colour  of  runaways,  with  orders  to  inform  Aatigoous> 
that  Eumenes  would  fail  upon  his  camp  that  night.  But  Eumenes 
himself  sent  off  the  carriages  before,  and  commanded  the  soldi^s 
with  all  speed  to  eat  Aeir  suppers^  and  march :  all  which  was  piv^ 
sently  despatched* 

In  the  mean  time  Antigonus,  upon  the  intelligence  received  frooi 
the  deserters,  resolved  to  fight  the  enemy  that  night,  and  therefoia 
put  a  stop  to  his  march,  and  placed  his  army  in  order  of  battle* 

During  which  hurry  of  Antigonus,  and  while  be  was  preparing  to 
meet  his  enemy,  Eumenes  stole  away  with  his  army,  and  made  to« 
wards  Galiene  before  him.  Antigontis  for  some  time  waited  with 
his  soldiers  at  their  arms;  but  receiving  intelligence  by  his  scouts, 
that  the  army  of  Eumenea  was  gone,  he  perceived  that  a  trick  waa 
put  upon  him.  However,  he  went  6n  with  what  he  had  before  de- 
signed; and,  to  that  end,  giving  the  word  of  command  to  his  army 
to  march,  he  posted  away  with  that  haste  and  speed,  as  if  he  had  been 
in  a  purssuit. 

But  when  he  understood  tluit  Eumenes  had  got  six  hours  march 
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before  him,  and  so  perceiving  that  he  was  not  able  at  so  great  a  dis- 
tance to  overtake  him  with  his  whole  army,  he  contrived  as  follows  r 
he  delivered  the  rest  of  the  army  to  Python^  wiHing  that,  be  should 
eome  softly  after  him;,  and  he  htiaself  posted  awif  inth  the  hocse,. 
About  spring  of  day  he  came  op  with  the  rear  of  the  enemy's  8rmy> 
B3  they  were  marchivig  down  a  kill;  upon  the  top  of  the  mouft* 
tain  be  made  a  hatt^  and  there  presented  himself  to  the  view  of 
the  enemy. 

EumeneS)  at  a  convenient  distance,  seeing  the  enemy's  horse,  con- 
ceived that  the  whole  army  was  near  at  hand^  and  therefons  made  a 
gtand^  and  dvew  up  bis  men  in  <Krder  of  battle,  as  if  they  should  forCh« 
with  engage.  In  this  manner  these  two  generals  pot  tricks  one  upoa 
another,  as  if  they  were  striving  whidi  skooU  outwit  the  other^  there* 
fty  shewing,  that  all  their  hopes  of  victory  lay  and  were  grounded  up- 
on their  own  stratagems. 

By  this  UH  ans,  therefore,  Antigonos  put  a  stc^  to  the  enem3r'a 
DDarcb,  and  gained  time  for  his  army  to  come  up  to  him;  which  at 
fength  joining  with  him,  be  drew  up  in  battalia,  and  in  that  order 
Darched  down  tlie  hUl  in  a  terrible  manner  upon  the  enemy.  The 
whole  army  (with  those  brought  in  by  Python  and  Seleucus)  amounted 
to  above  eight-and-twenty  thousand  foot,  eight  thousand  five  hun- 
dred horse,  and  sixty-five  elephants.  Both  the  generals  ranged  their 
OTmies  in  an  array  that  was  strange  and  unusual,  as  if  they  strove 
which  should  excel  the  other  even  in  this  [Mece  of  art  also.  In  the 
left  wing  Eumenes  placed  Eudamus,  the  captain  oi  the  elephants 
from  India,  who  had  with  him  a  body  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  horse; 
in  front  of  these  were  dmwn  up  two  squadrons  of  choice  horse  armed 
with  lances,  fifty  deep,  and  were  all  joined  to  those  who  were  placed 
upon  the  rising  ground  near  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  Next  to  them 
was  drawn  up  Stasander,  with  nine  hundred  and  fifty  of  his  own 
horse.  After  these,  he  ordered  Amphimachus,  lord-lieutenant  of 
Mesopotamia,  who  had  under  his  command  six.  hundred  honse* 
Next  to  them  were  drawn  up  the  horse  from  Arachosia,  lately  com- 
manded by  Siburtius,  but,  because  he  was  then  fled,  the  command 
was  given  to  Cephalos.  Close  to  these  were  five  hundred  horse 
from  Paropamisus,  and  as  many  Tbracians  from  the  upper  colonies. 
In  the  van  of  all  these  stood  five-and- forty  elephants,  drawn  up 
in  the  form  of  a  half  moon,  lined  with  as  many  archers  and  slingers 
as  was  thought  fit. 

Then  he  drew  up  his  main  bo^y  of  foot  in  a  phalanx  in  this  man- 
ner: at  the  farthest  point  were  placed  above  six  thousand  foreign 
soldiers,  tlicn  five  thousand  out  of  several  countries,  armed  after  the 
manner  of  the  Macedonians;  after  these  were  drawn  up  no  more 
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thftD  three  thousand  Argyraspides,  but  men  never  conquered,  and  for 
their  valour  dreaded  by  the  enen^.  And  lastly,  after  all,  three  thou* 
aand  targeteers  of  the  life  guard;  which,  together  witk  the  Argyrasr 
pides^  were  eopmanded  by  Antigenes  and  Tautamus.  And  in  the 
Ttn  of  this  phalanx  stood  forty  elephants,  lined  with  light-arnled 
men.  Next  to  the  phalanx  in  the  right  wing  he  drew  up  e%ht  hun-^ 
dred  of  Carmanian  horse,  under  the  command  of  Tlepolimus,  the 
governor  of  that  province ;  and  after  tliem  nine  hundred .  who  were 
called  Companions.  Then  the  squadron  of  A  ntigenes  and  Peucestes^ 
behig  three  hundred  in  one  troop.  In  the  utmost  part  of  the  wing 
was  placed  Eumenes's  own  regiment,  consisting  of  as  many  horse; 
and  hetore  these  w&s  a  forlorn-hope,  made  up  of  Eumenes's  servants, 
placed  in  two  bodies,  each  consisting  of  fifty  horse*  There  wei». 
likewise  tWo  hundred  horse  drawn  up  in  four  squadrons,  and  placed 
in  the  flank  at  a  distance  from  the  main  wing,  to  be  a  guard  to  that, 
part.  And  besides  all  these,  he  placed  three  hundred  horse,  cuUed 
out  of  all  the  provinces  for^strength  and  speed,  to  be  a  guard  to  the. 
fear  of  his  squadron :  and  in  the  van  of  this  wing  thus  arrayed  were 
placed  forty  elephants,  for  the  better  defence  of  the  whole.  Eurne* 
nes's  whole  army  amounted  tp  five-and-thirty  thousand  foot,  six 
thonsaud  and  one  hundred  horse,  and  one  hundred  and  fourteen^ 
elephants. 

Antigonus  observing  from  the  top  of  the  hills  how  the  army  of  the 
enemy  was  drawn  up,  drew  up  his  likewise  so  as  might  be  most  con-< 
venient  to  the  present  circumstances,*    For  taking  notice  tliat  hia 
enemy's  right  wing  was  very  strongly  guarded  with  horse  and  ele* 
phants,  he  fronted  them  with  the  choicest  of  his  own  horse,  who 
being  in  small  parties,  at  a  considerable  distance  one  from  anothetn 
might  charge  in  manner  of  a  running  fight,  wheeling  off  one  «^ter 
another,  and  ^o  still  renew  the  fight  by  fresh  men.    And  by  this 
means  the  strength  of  that  part  of  the  enemy's  army,  wherein  they 
placed  their  greatest  confidence,  was  wholly  eluded.    For  in  this 
phalanx  he  had  placed  about  a  thousand  archers  and  lanceteers  oa 
horseback,  out  of  Media  and  Armenia,  who  had  ever  been  used  tathis 
way  of  charging  by  turns.    Next  to  them  were  drawn  up  two  thou- 
sand and  two  hundred  Tarentines,  who  came  up  with  him  from  the 
sea-coasts,  who  were  men  very  expert  in  laying  ambuscades,  and 
contriving  other  stratagems  of  war,  and  had  a  great  respect  and  kind- 
ness for  him :  a  thousand,  likewise,  out  of  Pbrygia  and  Lydia ;  fifteen 
hundred  under  the  command  of  Python;  and  four  hundred  spearmen 
led  by  Lysanias.    After  all  these  followed  those  called  the  Authippi*, 
and  them  put  of  the  higher  provinces,  to  the  number  of  eight  hun^ 

*  Antbippi :  i«  e.  eaemies  or  opposers  of  the  horsemen. 
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drcd.     And  of  this  body  of  horse  was  the  left  wing  completed  and 
made  up^  all  under  the  command  of  Python.    In  the  main  battle,  of 
foot  were  placed  in  the  front  nine  thousand  foreigners;  next  to  them 
three  thousand  Ljfcians  and  Pamphilians,  and  above  bright  thousand 
out  of  divers  nations,  armed  after  the  Macedonian  manner;  and  in 
the  rear  were  the  Macedonians,  to  the  number  of  eight  thousand, 
which  Antipater  had  formerly  sent  as  recruits  when  he  took  upon 
htm  the  government  of  the  kipgdonu    In  the  right  wing  of  horse, 
dose  to  the  right  of  the  phalanx  of  foot^  were  first  placed  five  han-* 
dred  mercenaries;  next  to  them  a  thousand  Thracians,  and  as  many 
confederates ;  and  close  after  them  were  a  thousand  called  Gunpa- 
iiions.    These  were  all  commanded  by  Demetrius  the  son  of  And- 
gonus,  which  was  the  first  time  he  appeared  in  arms  to  a^ist  hit 
Cither:  in  the  utoiost  part  of  the  wing  were  placed  three  hundred 
horse,  with  which  Antigonus  hiinself  engaged.    This  squadron  con- 
sisted of  three  troops  of  his  servants,  and  as  many  of  others,  drawn 
op  in  equal  distances  one  from  another,  supported  by  a  hundred 
Tareotines.    Round  this  wing  were  placed  thirty  of  the  stron^t  uf 
his  elephants,  in  form  of  a  half-nooon,  interlined  with  light -armed 
men:  many  of  the  other  elephants  he  placed  in  the  front  of  th« 
«  phalanx  of  foot,  and  a  few  with  some  horse  in  the  flank  on  the  left. 
The  amy  arrayed  in  this  manner,  he  marched  down  upon  the  enemy 
in]  an  oblique  order:  for  he  ordered  the  right  wing  to  be  stretched 
out  Cur  in  length,  and  the  left  to  be  much  contracted,  designing  with 
this  to  make  a  running  fight,  and  to  engage  hand  to  hand  with  the 
other. 

And  now  the  armies  drew  near  one  to  the  other;  and  signal  of 
battle  being  given  on  both  sides,  shouts- echoed  one  to  another,  and 
the  trumpets  sounded  a  charge.  And  first  the  horse  with  Python  fell 
on,  although  they  had  no  forlorn  either  of  men  or  elephants  for  a  firm 
defence;  yet  overpowering  the  enemy  in  number  and  swiftness,  made 
use  of  that  advantage:  but  looking  upon  it  not  safe  to  eucounter  the 
elephants  in  tlie  front,  they  wheeled  about,  and  poured  in  showers  of 
shot  upon  the  enemy  in  the  flank,  and  with  little  or  no  prejudice  to 
themselves,  by  reason  of  their  speed,  and  uimbleness  of  their  horses, 
for  they  sorely  galled  the  enemy,  who  were  neither  able  to  fall  upon 
the  assailants,  on  accouut  of  the  weight  of  their  arms,  nor  in  a  capa- 
city to  avoid  them  as  occasion  required.  Hereupon  Eumenes  seeing 
how  the  right  wing  was  distressed  by  multitudes  of  archers  on  horse- 
back, sent  for  some  of  the  swiftest  horse  from  Eudamus,  who  com 
manded  the  left  wing;  and  by  this  body  of  horse  brought  in  from  the 
other  ^ing,  (though  it  were  but  small),  he  made  so  fierce  a  charge 
upon  the  enemy,  being  seconded  by  his  elephants,  that  he  easily  put 
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tbe  Pytlio&tatt»  to  ffigfat^  and  punnicdtheai  asfitras  to  the  foot  of  tfcs 
BAOiiatatDS. 

b  tbe  mean  while  the  (foot  fought  stoiidjr  a  long  time  together; 
IKt  fengtb^  aft«r  jBany  faUiog  on  both  aides^  the  jEumeniaas  ranted 
dies  by  tiie  valour  of  the  silver  shields*.  For  thoogh  thej  were  iMMV 
veiyoldi  yet  by  fveqoent  use  of  their  arms  in  many  battles,  they  no 
excelled  all  otfiers,  both  as  to  eourage  and  skill  in  their  weapons,  that 
none  were  able  to  stand  before  them.  And  tkeDefere  at  this  vefy 
time,  though  they  were  only  three  thousand^  yet  they  weve  the  ehidf 
atrength  and  sappoil  .of  the  wliole  army. 

Wiben  Anligonns  perceived  that  his  left  wing  wns  rou1;ed,  nnd  thia 
whole  phalanxf  put  tofli^t,  though  he  was  advised  {seeing  that  past 
of  ftbearmy  with  faim  was  yet  entire)  to  retreat  to  the  mountains,  and 
leoeive  in  again  those  that  were  fled,  yet  he  would  not  hearofk^  but 
pmdently  making  use  of  the  present  opportunity,  bodi  saved  hip  own 
sen,  and  gained  likewise  the  advantage* 

For  the  Argyraspides,  widi  Eumenes  and  the  vest  of  the  foot,  iinv* 
ing  put  the  enemy  to  flight,  continned  their  pursuit  to  the  foot  of  Ae 
mountains:  upon  which  Antigonns,  through  an  open  .passage  made 
in  the  enemies  main  body,  with  a  party  <yf  horse  fell  «pon  'die  flank 
of  £udamu6!s  regiments,  which  were  in  the  left  wing,  tod  by  thb 
sudden  and  unexpected  charge  put  diem  to  flight;  and  after  the 
aUuighter  of  multitudes,  sent  away  some  of  the  swiftest  of  his  iiorsc 
toiecalJiis  own  men  that  were  before  fled,  and  so  caused  them  to 
rally  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains.  And  Eumenes  also  perceiving 
the  flight  of  his  men,  hastened  to  therelief  of  Eudamus,andrecailed 
by  sound  of  trumpet,  those  of  his  that  fled*  And  now  the  stats  be- 
gan to  appear,  when  the  generals  having  recalled  their  flying  men, 
on  both  sides  prepared  for  battle  afresh ;  such  was  the  heat  and  vigour 
both  of  the  officers  and  common  soldiers.  The  inght  was  very  clear 
and  serene,  and  the  moon  at  full :  and  the  armies  being  about  fwt 
acres  distant  one  over  against  the  other,  the  clattering  of  arms,  and 
the  neighing  of  horses  seemed  on  both  sides  as  if  they  had  been  in 
the  midst  of  one  another.  It  was  now  midnight  when  they  had  drawn 
oflf  about  thirty  furlongs  from  the  place  of  battle  where  the  dead  lay, 
and  by  reason  of  the  troublesomeness  of  the  march,  and  the  toils  and 
grievances  of  the  fight,  with  the  want,  likewise,  of  provisions,  both 
sides  were  but  in  a  bad  condition :  therefore  they  were  forced  to  leave 
off  fighting,  and  encamp,  Eumenes  had  a  design  to  have  marched 
back  to  the  slain,  in  order  to  have  buried  them,  as  a  sign  of  his  being 
absolute  victor,  but  the  army  refused,  and  all  were  instant  with  loud 
cries  to  return  to  their  carriages,  which  were  then  at  a  great  distance 

*  Argjraspides,  t  Battalion  of -foot. 
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from  them,  so  that  he  was  forced  to  suhmit.  For  seeing  there  were 
so  many  that  affected  the  chief  command,  he  had  no  power  to  move 
the  army  hy  threats,  nor  saw  at  that  time  any  coDvenient  opportunity 
to  gain  upoQ  them  that  were  obstinate  by  arguments  and  entreaties* 
But  Antigonus^  on  the  contrary,  was  an  absolute  gener4f  without  any 
dependance  upon  the  popularity,  and  therefore  forced  the  soldiers  to 
encamp  near  the  dead  bodies;  and  so  gaining  the  privilege  of  bury- 
ing the  dead^  he  raised  a  doubt  who  was  victorious,  saying — ^That  he 
who  had  power  to  bury  his  dead,  was  ever  to  be  esteemed  conqueror 
of  t)ie  field. 

In  this  battle  there  were  killed  on  Antigonu$*s  side  three  thou- 
sand and  seven  hundred  foot,  and  fifty- four  horse,  and  above  four 
thousand  wounded.  On  Eumenes's  party  were  slain  five  hundred 
and  forty  foot,  but  very  few  horse^and  above  nine  hundred  hurt. 

Antigonus,  after  the  battle  was  over,  perceiving  that  the  spirits 
of  his  soldiers  were  very  low,  resolved,  with  all  the  haste  he  could, 
to  remove  far  ofiT  from  the  enemy's  camp,  and  that  his  forees  might 
march  the  more  readily,  he  sent  away  the  wounded  men  and  heavy 
baggage  to  a  town  near  at  hand.  Tlien  having  buried  the  dead,  about 
break  of  day  (detaining  with  him  the  herald  that  was  sent  to  him  by 
the  enemy  to  beg  the  bodies  of  the  dead),  even  at  that  very  hour  he 
commanded  the  soldiers  to  dine.  At  niglit  he  discharged  the  herald^ 
and  gave  leave  to  come  imd  bury  the  dead  the  next  day.  He  himself 
presently  at  the  first  watch  of  the  night  moved  with  his  whole  army, 
and  by  continued  and  long  marches  got  a  long  way  off  from  the 
enemy,  to  a  country  untouched,  where  he  had  plenty  of  provisions 
for  the  refreshing  of  his  army :  for  he  marched  as  far  as  to  Gamarga 
in  Media,  a  country  under  the  command  of  Python,  abounding  in  ali 
things  for  the  maintaining  of  the  greatest  armies.  Eumenes  having 
intelligence  by  his  scouts  that  Antigonus  was  gone,  would  not 
follow  after  him,  both  because  his  army  was  in  want  of  provisions, 
and  in  other  bad  circumstances,  as  likewise  because  he  had  a  great 
desire  to  inter  his  dead  in  the  most  solemn  manner  he  possibly' 
could. 

Upon  which  occasion  a  strange  accident  occurred  at  this  time, 
very  unusual  and  dissonant  from  the  laws  of  the  Grecians:  for  there 
was  one  Ceteus,  who  commanded  them  that  came  out  of  India,  and 
fought  with  great  resolution,  but  died  in  this  battle;  he  left  two 
wives  behind  him,  who  followed  him  all  along  during  the  campaign: 
one  he  had  but  lately  married,  the  other  had  been  his  wife  tor  some, 
years  before;  and  both  loved  their  husband  exceedingly.  Itl^ad 
been  an  antient  custom  in  India  for  Qien  and  womea  to  marry  with  . 
Vol.  2.  No.  44.  XK 
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their  olirD  mutual  liking,  without  consulting  the  adtrice  of  their 
parents.    And  in  regard  that  in  those  former  times  youiig  {woj^be 
would  rashly  tai^my  one  another^  and  often  repent  After^  as  being 
deceived  in  their  choice,  many  wives  were  corrupted,  and  throi^h 
their  inordinatt  lusts  fell  in.love  with  other  men;  and  because  thfcjr 
cbuld  not  With  their  credit  and  reputation  leave  them  they  first  chose, 
they  would  often  poison  their  husbands;  to  the  more  ready  effecting 
of  Which  the  country  did  not  a  little  cbntribute,  by  bearing  many  abd 
divers  sorts  of  poisonous  plants>some  of  which  ev6r  so  little  bruised  and 
mixed  either  in  m^at  or  drink,  certainly  kill  the  party.    Thb  wicked 
art  growing  still  more  and  more  prevalent,  and  mimy  being  destirOjrM 
by  this  tneans,  and  though  several  were  punbhed  for  these  pieces  tX 
▼illairf,  yet  others  would  not  be  reclaimed,  nor  restrained  ftom  Ibf 
like  practices:  another  law  therefore  was  made —That  wives  s1i6«M 
be  burnt  together  with  their  dead  husbands,  except  they  Wtire  wkh 
child,  or  had  born  children ;  and  that  she  wlio  would  not  obsctve  thb 
common  law  of  the  land,  should  remain  a  widow,  atid  as  one  c<Ai«- 
victed  of  that  itiapiety,  should  be  excluded  from  all  sacred  rites,  and 
all  other  benefit  and  privilege  of  the  laws.    This  being  thus  esla*> 
blished,  henceforward  this  wickedness  of  the  wives  was  changed  into 
a  contrary  pmctice.    For  seeing  that  every  wife,  to  avoid  thatitaSttf^ 
ferable  disgrace,  was  voluntarily  to  die,  they  became  not  ontycateftil 
to  preserve  the  health,  and  provide  for  the  Well-being  of  thenr  hiks- 
bands,  as  that  which  was  likewise  their  own  preservation;  but  the 
wives  strove  one  with  another,  as  who  should  gain  the  highest  pitch 
of  honour  and  imputation.    An  example  of  which  fefi'  out  at  this 
thne.    For  although  by  the  law  one  only  Was  to  be  burnt  With  the 
husband,  yet  at  the  funieral  of  Cetetis,  both  ^strove  which  should  die, 
a|.for  some  honofirable  reWard  of  their  virtue :  whereupon  the  matter 
was  brought  before  the  g^nemls  for  their  xiecision.    The  yovnger 
declared,  that  the  Other  was  with  child,  and  therefore  her  death  could 
not  satisfy  the  law:  the  elder  pleaded,  that  it  was  a  'greater  j^iece  of 
justice,  that  she  who  was  before  the  other  in  years,  should  be  prrfcr- 
ed  before  her  in  honour:  for  in  all  other  cases  the  constant  rule  is 
to  yield  more  honour  and  respect  to  the  elder  tlian  to  the  yottnger. 
The  captains  being  informed  by  the  midwives  that  the  elder  was  with 
child,  preferred  the  younger  before  the  other:  upon  which  she  lort 
her  cause,  went  out  weeping  and  waiHog,  renthig  her  ii^H  iti  ptec^, 
and  tearing  her  hair,  as  if  some  sad  and  'dreadfulnews  had  been  tcM 
her.    The  other,  rejoicing  in  the  victory,  mfade  forthwith  to  the 
funeral  pile,  crowned  by  the  Women  of  her  house  with  attires  called 
mitres*,  and  by  her  kindfed  brought  fonh  most  riehly-adomed,  as  to 

*  Attires  women  t^^  to  wear,  with  labels  hanging  d^WA,. 
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some  nuptial  festival,  setting  forth  her  praises  all  along  as  they  went, 
10  809gs  fitted  for  that  occasion. 

Ai^soon  as  she  came  to  the  pile  she  threw  off  her  attjre,  and  distrir 
bated  them  amongst  her  servants  aii4  friends,  leaW|)|r  th^e  behind 
her,  as  t<Aens  of  remembrances  for  them  that  love4  her.  Her  attiire 
was  multitudes  of  rings  upon  her  fingers,  set  with  all  manner  of 
pr^ious  stones  of  divers  colours.  Upon  her  head  were  a  great 
P4mber  of  little  golden  stars,  between  which  were  placed  sparklinf 
Stones  of  all  sorts.  About  her  neck  she  wore  abundance  of  jewels, 
fiome  small  and  othersjarge]  increasing  by  degrees  in  bigness  as  they 
wf  re  put  on  one  after  another.  At  length  she  took  leave  of  all  l^cjr 
£m)Uy  and  servants,  and  then  her  brother  placed  her  upon  the  pite^ 
apd  to  the  great  admiration  of  the  people,  (who  flocked  thitlier  U^ 
f^  the  sight),  yi\X\i  an  heroic  courage  she  there  epded  her  life. 

The  whole  arm^  solemnly  in  ttieir  arms  marched  thrice  roMnd  tbf 
pile  before  it  was  kindled:  she  ia  the  mean  time  (disposing  of  her- 
self towards  her  husband's  body)  discovered  not  by  any  shrieks  0|r 
ptberwise,  that  she  was  at  all  daunted  at  the  noise  of  the  crac)clinf 
flames,  so  that  the  spectators  were  affected,  some  with  pity,  ai^^ 
Otfaers  with  admiration,  and  extraordinary  commepdatioo  of  he^:  re» 
folution.  However  there  are  some  who  condemn  this  law  ^  cruf } 
and  inhuman. 

After  the  funeral  was  over,  Eumenes  marched  from  ParetecenI  tf 
Gabene,  which  being  yet  untouched,  was  in  a  condition  to  supply 
ilJDA  army  with  all  things  necessary,  which  was  distant  from  Antfr 
gop^s's  ajmy  (going  throijigh  the  countries  inhabited)  five^ud* 
twenty  days  journey;  but  passing  through  the  deserts,  (where  there 
is  no  water),  it  is  but  nine  days  journey;  being  thus  far  distant  on(» 
from  aoother,  lie  there  wintered,  and  so  gave  his  army  time  tpre&esh 
tbemselves. 

As  for  tjlie  affairs  of  Europe,  Cas$ander,  while  he  lay  at  th/e  ^egeqi 
T^S^9  beigrJfPg  of  the  relyjn  of  Qlympias  into  Afacjedoniii,  and  of  tfaf 
deatb  of  fairydice  and  king  PbgUlip,  and  what  was  done  to  the  aep^l* 
chre  of  lolas  his  brother,  agreed  with  the  Tegseans,  ^4  9^che4 
with  his  arn>y  ^0^0  Macedonia,  leading  his  confederates  iiji  great 
trouble  ^pd  peiple^t^..  For  ^lexandc^  the  ^n  of  Polypi^choa  waf 
then  entered  Pelopopp^sus,  and  ready  to  set  upon  the  ^k^e^  with  f 
great  army.  And  tj|^.?  4itoljans^  to  ingnit^ite  Ijheipselves  wit^  Oiymr 
pias  find  Polypercho!P^  $ei^  ,\i|)Oii  tbe  a^rait  pas^e^  f^  PylA>  4ta4 
blocked  -up  the  passage  to  slop  Cassander  in  bis  march :  but  he  per* 
ceiving  that  it  was  very  difficult  for  him  to  force  his  way  throi^^b 
those  narrow  stnutS;  by  tbe  help  of  some  ^ip^  and  seyejal  bouts  put 
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of  Euboea  and  Locris,  passed  over  into  Thessaly,  And  hearing  that 
Polyperchon  lay  with  his  army  in  Perrhsbia,  he  ordered  away  Callas 
his  general,  with  some  forces  to  fight  him.  In  the  mean  time  Dinias 
being  sent  away  to  secure  the  Mraits  of  Perrhsebia,  possessed  himself 
of  those  passes  before  the  forces  of  Olympias  could  reach  them. 

As  soon  as  Olympias  heard  that  Cassander  was  entering  Macedonia 
with  a  great  army,  she  created  Aristonus  general,  and  commanded 
him  to  fight  Cassander.  She  herself,  taking  along  with  her  the  son 
of  Alexander,  and  Roxana  his  mother,  andThessalonica  the  daughter 
of  Philip  the  son  of  A  myntas,Deidamia  the  daughter  of  iEacidas  king  of 
Epirus,  and  sister  to  Pyrrhus,  (who  afterwards  made  war  upon  the 
Romans),  and  the  daughters  of  Attains,  and  other  kindred  and  emi- 
nent relations,  entered  into  Pydna,  so  that  a  great  throng  of  people^ 
useless  and  unserviceable  for  war,  attended  upon  her.  Neither  was 
there  provision  in  that  place  sufficient  for  such  a  multitude,  to  hold 
out  any  long  siege.  All  which  disadvantages,  though  they  were  clear 
Evidences  of  the  greatness  of  the  danger,  yet  she  was  resolved  to  stay 
here,  expecting  many  Greeks  and  Macedonians  to  come  in  to  her 
assistance  by  sea* 

There  were  with  her  some  horse  from  Ambracia,  and  many  of  the 
troops  of  the  household;  and  the  rest  of  Polyperchon's  elephants: 
the  others  had  been  before  taken  by  Cassander,  at  his  former  irrup* 
tion  into  M<&(^^<)oDi^>  ^ho  now  having  recovered  the  passes  at 
Perrhsbia,  so  as  that  he  had  his  way  open  to  Pydna,  begirt  the 
town  round  with  a  mud  wall  from  sea  to  sea;  and  sent  for  ship-' 
ping,  and  all  sorts  of  weapons  and  engines  of  battery  from  hh 
confederates,  with  a  design  to  block  up  Olympias  both  by  sea  and 
land. 

But  when  he  had  intelligence  that  ^acidas  king  of  Epirus  was 
toming  with  a  strong  army  to  the  relief  of  Olympias,  he  delivered 
some  forces  to  the  command  of  Atarchias,  with  orders  to  meet  the 
Epirots,  who  presently  executing  what  he  was  commanded,  possessed 
himself  of  the  passes  into  Epirus,  so  that  iEacidas  was  wholly  defeated 
in  his  design* 

For  the  Epirots  were  forced  against  their  wills  to  the  expedition 
into  Macedonia,  and  therefore  mutinied  in  the  camp:  howev'er,  iEa- 
cidas, desirous  by  any  way  possible  to  relieve  Olympias,  cashiered  all 
those  that  favoured  n6t  his  design;  taking  in  those  who  wer^ willing 
to  run  the  same  risk  with  himself;  he  was  indeed  very  forward  to  en- 
gage, but  had  not  yet  force  enough;  for  the  party  that  stuck  to  hin(i 
was  very  small* 

In  the  mean  time  the  Epirots  that  were  sent  away  into  their  own 
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country  revolted  from  the  king;  and  his  people,  by  a  common  decree 
of  the  state,  banished  him  the  kingdom,  and  confederated  with  Cas- 
Sander;  like  to  which  never  before  happened  in  Epims,  from  the  time 
that  Neoptolem  us  the  son  of  Achilles  n^ed  there.  For  the  kingdom 
ever  descended  from  the  father  by  fight  of  succession  to  the  son,  till 
this  time. 

Wlien  Cassander  was  thus  supported  by  the  confederacy  of  the 
Epirots,  and  had  sent  Lyciscus  both  as  general  and  viceroy  into 
Epirus,  they  in  Macedonia,  who  before  were  at  a  stand  whether 
they  should  confederate  with  Olympias  or  not,  now,  (seeing  no  hopes 
remaining  fur  the  retrieving  her  afiairs),  joined  with  Cassander.  So 
that  now  the  only  prop  remaining  to  rely  upon  for  relief  was  Poly- 
perchon,«and  this  was  presently  in  a  strange  manner  shattered  and 
broken  in  pieces;  for  when  Callas^  who  was  sent  as  general  by 
^  Cassander,  sat  down  with  his  army  near  to  Polyperchon  in  Perrhse- 
bia,  he  so  corrupted  most  of  his  soldiers  with  large  bribes^  that  very 
few  remained,  especially  of  those  that  w^re  looked  upon  to  be  most 
faithful:  and  thus  low  were  the  afiairs  of  Olympias  sunk  in  a  very 
short  time. 

As  for  the  afiairs  of  Asia  at  this  time,  Antigonus  then  wintering  in 
Gadamalis,  otherwise  Gadarlis,  looking  upon  his  army  too  weak  for 
the  enemy,  contriving  how  to  fall  upon  them  unawares,  and  to  out« 
wit  them.  Eumenes's  soldiers  were  so  scattered  and  dispersed  in 
their^  winter-quarters,  that  some  of  them  were  six  days  march  distant 
one  from  another.  But  Antigonus  judged  it  not  advisable  to  march 
through  the  countries  that  were  inhabited,  both  in  regard  the 
journey  would  be  very  long  and  tedious,  and  likewise  presently 
known  to  the  enemy,  but  conceived  it  much  more  for  his  advantage 
to  lead  his  army  through  the  dry  and  barren  deserts,  though  it 
were  far  more  troublesome,  for  that  it  was  much  the  shoner  cut; 
and  by  that  means  his  march  would  be  secret,  and  so  he  might 
fiiU  upon  the  enemy  suddenly  and  unexpectedly,  as  they  lay  dis* 
persed  and  scattered  in  their  quarters,  never  dreaming  of  any  such 
thing. 

Upon  these  considerations  he  commanded  his  soldiers  to  be  ready 
for  a  march,  and  to  prepare  for  themselves  ten  days  victuals,  such 
as  need  not  the  fire.  He  himself  gave  it  out  that  he  would  march 
through  Armenia :  but  on  a  sudden,  contrary  to  the  expectation  of 
bis  whole  army,  in  the  depth  of  winter*,  he  marched  towards  the 
deserts.  In  their  march  he  ordered  fires  to  be  made  in  the  day,  bat 
to  be  put  out  ia  the  night,  lest  that  any  seeing  them  far  oS*  from  the 

*  The  wiDter  tropic. 
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BKHiDtaios,  might  disoorer  bi$  approach  to  the  en^my:  for  the 
dcscft  was  almoit  entirely  plain  and  champaigOy  suriounded  with 
mmj  high  hills,  from  whence  it  was  easy  to  discover  the  irea 
'iro0  a  great  distance  o£  Botwhen  the  army  had  spent  fire  dayn 
in  this, tedious  journey,  the  soldiers,  for  very  cold,  as  for  Plher 
necessary  nses,  fell  to  making  of  fires  by  night  as  well  at  bf 
iaif;  which  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  wildemesa  espyipg^ 
tbey  immediately,  on  the  very  same  day,  sent  away  messep^fy* 
i^MKi  dromedaries,  to  give  intelligence  thereof  to  Eumenes  ami 
Peucestes.  This  beast  will  commonly  run  fifteen  hundred  fur* 
lovgs*  a  day* 

Peopestes  being  informed  that  the  enemy's  army  was  sasn  half 
way  of  their  march,  began  to  think  of  running  away  as  for  as  hi: 
eooldt,  being  afraid  the  enemy  would  be  upon  him  before  he  eouUI 
giel  ^  forces  tfljgether,  from  every  quarter  where  they  then  1^  dis** 
persed*    Eumenes  perceiving  the  fright  he  was  in,  bid  him  be  fA 
good  heart,  and  eonttnue  upon  the  edge  of  the  wilderness,  for  Im 
Mi  found  out  a  way  that  Antigoous  should  not  come  into  thoat 
parts  in  three  or  four  days.    And  having  done  that,  they  sluKild  he 
aUa  within  that  time  easily  to  giet  ali  their  forces  together;  and  so 
the  enemy  being  tired  out,  and  starved  for  want  of  pfovisioas,  wmM 
all  foil  into  their  bands.    All  wondered  at  this  straoge  nndertaki^^p^ 
and  every  one  was  earnest  to  learn  wliat  it  was  that  should  givf»  n 
stop  to  the  enemy.    Eumenes  hereupon  commanded  all  the  caplaiuA 
and  soldiers  that  were  then  at  hand,  to  follow  him  with  a  great  num? 
bcr  of  urns  full  of  fire,  and  then  chose  out  some  of  the  highest  grpuinl 
IB  the  country,  which  looked  every  way  towards  the  wilderness,  and 
there  marked  ont  several  places,  within  the  compass  of  seventy 
furlongs,  and  allotted  to  every  captain  a  jxist  distant  about  twenty 
cubits  one  froip  another,  with  command  to  kindle  a  fire  in  the  night 
in  every  place;  and  at  the  first  watch  to  make  the  greater  fires,, as 
if  they  were  then  still  upon  the  guard,  and  going  to  supper  an4 
refreshing  themselves;  at  the  second,  that  the  fires  should  be  less^ 
and  at  the  third  to  be  left  nearly  out  and  extinct;  that  so  at  a  dis- 
tance it  might  seem  as  if  the  army  were  certainly  there  encamped 
together. 

The  soldiers  observing  the  order  given  them,  some  of  the  mh^ 
bitants  of  the  mountains  over  against  them  (friends  to  Python,  the 
governor  of  Media)  perceived  the  fire,  and  supposing  the  army  was 
really  there  encamped,  ran  down  into  the  plain,  and  informed  both 

*  Two  livifedred  miles*  or  thereabouts, 
t  To  the  tttnoftt  bounds  of  their  vrintcr  quarters. 
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Python  and  Atitigonus;  who  being  amazed,  (and  as  it  were  thunder^ 
struck  at  this  strange  and  unexpected  news)  made  a  ha!t,  and 
eonstthed  with  those  that  brought  them  the  news,  what  course  was 
test'tob^  taken.  Fmt  tnem  tliat  wei« lired  out,  and  in  want  of  ererf 
itah^  that  was  neeessaty,  to  engage  with  an  eoeny  prepared  «nd 
fatrtiiaiied  with  plenty  of  all  sorts  of  prorisions,  was  alledged  to  be  a 
detpMite  and  hazardous  adventure.  Concluding  therefore  that  they 
mttt  betiayed,  and  that  the  fSorces  of  the  enemy  were  drawn  together, 
(upon  intelligence  given  them  of  what  was  designed),  it  was  re» 
solved  not  to  march  forward,  but  turn  aside  to  the  right;  and  so 
the  army  moved  into  both  parts  of  the  countries  inhabited,  to  the 
ctod  thalt  the  soldiers  might  refresh  themselves  after  their  toibome 
ttutttfh* 

lA  the  mean  time,  Eomenes  having  by  this  stmtagem  fhus  de«- 
Ittded  the  enemy,  got  all  his  army  together  from  all  parts  where' 
they  were  in  their  winter-quartera,  and  forttfyhtg  his  camp  with  a 
nttapart  and  a  deep  trendi,  he  there  received  his  confederates  as 
they  eaxne  in  to  him,  and  plenfti&lly  furnished  his  camp  i^idR  thfags 
wteessary, 

Btft  Antigcmus,  after  he  had  marched  through  the  desert,  Tecehring 
intelligence  from  the  inhabitants  that  the  rest  of  Eumenes*s  forces 
falid  idniost  all  come  to  him,  but  that  his  elephants,  coming  out  of 
thdr  irifiter  stations,  were  not  ftr  off,  with  a  very  slender  guard, 
sent  out  two  thousand  horse  lanceteers,  two  hundred  Tarentioea, 
and  all  his  light*armed  foot  to  mtercept  them:  for  by  getting  upon 
them  as  they  were  widiout  a  sufficient  guard,  he  hoped  he  might 
easily  malce  himself  master  of  them ;  and  so  deprive  the  enemy 
of  the  main  strength  of  his  army.  But  Eumenes  fearing  the  worst 
thit  might  liappen  upon  that  account,  sent  away  (for  a  further 
guard)  five  hundred  of  his  best  horse,  and  three  thousand  light* 
armed  foot. 

As  sooD  as  Antigonus's  soldiers  came  in  sight,  tlie  commailders  of 
the  elephants  drew  them  into  a  square,  in  the  form  of  a  tile,  and 
phiced  the  carriages  in  the  middle,  and  so  marched  on.  They  were 
supported  in  the  rear  with  no  more  than  four  hundred  horse.  The 
enemy  then  pouring  in  all  their  force  upon  them,  and  pushing  on 
still  with  great  violence,  the  horse  in  the  rear  being  overpowered, 
made  away.  The  masters  of  the  elephants  stood  for  some  time, 
galled  with  darts  and  arrows  on  every  side,  not  able  to  damage  or  touch 
the  enemy.  And  now,  when  they  were  just  ready  to  give  up  all,  the 
Eumencans  unexpectedly  arrived,  and  extrioated  them  out  of  all  their 
dangers.    A  few  days  after,  the  armies  encamped  within  forty  furlongs 
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of  each  other;  and  now  beiog  about  to  lay  all  at  stake^  both  sides 
prepared  for  action. 

Antigonus  drew  up  his  horse  in  two  wings^  and  committed  the 
left  to  j^thon,  and  the  right  to  hb  son  Demetrius,  where  he  himself 
intended  to  charge;  the  foot  was  in  the  middle  battle^  and  all  the 
elephants  he  placed  in  front  of  the  whole  army,  interlined  with  light- 
armed  men.  His  whole  army  was  twenty-two  thousand  foot,  and  nine 
thousand  horK^  besides  those  that  were  Usted  in  Media;  and  sixty-fiye 
elephants. 

When  Eumenes  understood  that  Antigonus  had  placed  himself  in 
the  right  wing,  with  the  best  of  his  horse,  he  himself  fronted  him 
with  the  choicest  of  hb  own,  in  the  left;  for  here  he  placed  most 
of  the  governors  of  the  provinces,  with  the  best  of  that  horse  which 
tiiey  themselves  brought  into  the  field ;  and  with  these  he  ventured 
himself. 

In  this  wing  too  was  Mithridates,  son  of  Ariobarzanes,  descended 
from  one  of  those  seven  Persians  who  slew  Smerdis,  one  of  the  Magi^ 
a  man  of  exemplary  valour,  and  brought  up  in  the  feats  of  war  from 
his  very  youth.  In  front  of  this  wing  he  placed  sixty  of  his  best 
elephants^  drawn  up  in  form  of  a  half-moon^  interlined  with  light- 
armed  men. 

As  to  the  foot,  the  targeteers  were  placed  in  the  front,  then  the 
Aigyraspides,  and  in  the  rear  all  the  foreigners,  and  those  that  were 
armed  after  the  manner  of  the  Macedonians,  and  so  many  elephants 
and  light  armed  men  were  placed  in  front  of  the  mun  battle  of  foot 
as  was  thought  sufficient.  In  the  right  wing  were  drawn  up  such 
horse  and  elephants  as  were  judged  the  most  weak  and  feeble  of  all 
the  rest,  over  which  Philip  was  appointed  commander,  with  orders 
to  retire  leisurely  as  he  fought^  and  diligently  to  observe  the  event  of 
the  other  side. 

Sumenes's  army  amounted  to  thirty-six  thousand  and  seven  hun* 
dred  foot,  six  thousand  and  fifty  horse,  and  a  hundred  and  fourteen 
elephants. 

A  little  before  the  battle,  Antigenes,  general  of  the  Argyraspldes^ 
had  sent  a  Macedonian  horseman  to  the  enemy's  phalanx^  with 
command  to  ride  up  as  close  to  them  as  he  possibly  could,  and  pro- 
claim with  a  loud  voice  what  he  had  ordered  him.  Hereupon,  when 
he  was  come  ^p  within  hearing  of  that  part  of  the  army  where' 
Antigonus's  Macedonian  phalanx  was  drawn  up,  he  cried  out  with  a 
loud  voice,  thus — Oh  yc  villains !  ye  fight  against  your  fathers,  who 
ventured  their  lives,  aud  performed  all  those  noble  acts  with  Philip 
and  Alexander,  whom  you  shall  shortly  experience  to  be  men  worthy 
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those  kings,  and  those  former  conquests ! ^The  youngest  of  the  Argy- 

raspides  at  that  time  were  at  least  three  score  years  of  age,  but  most  of 
the  rest  were  seventy,  and  some  older;  all  of  them  for  strength  and 
skill  in  their  weapons  unconquerable:  for  continual  practice  of  their 
arms  had  made  them  expert  and  daring. 

Proclamation  being  made,  as  we  have  before  said,  there  were  many 
harsh  words  and  discontented  speeches  cast  out  in  Antigonus's  army. 
That  they  should  be  forced  to  fight  against  their  own  countrymen, 
and  with  men  that  were  so  much  older  than  themselves.  In  Eume- 
ses's  army,  on  the  other  hand,  they  were  continually  crying  oot^ 
while  the  army  was  drawing  up,  to  be  led  out  against  the  enemy. 
Eumenes  seeing  the  alacrity  of  the  soldiers,  lifted  up  the  ensign  of 
battle,  upon  which  forthwith  the  trumpets  sounded  a  charge,  and  the 
whole  army  set  up  a  shout  for  the  onset.  The  elephants  in  the  first 
place  fought  one  with  another;  then  the  horse  charged  on  both 
sides.  The  field  was  very  large,  sandy,  and  waste,  so  that  so  much 
dust  was  raised  by  the  trampling  of  the  horses,  as  that  a  man  could 
not  see  what  was  done,  though  but  at  a  small  distance  from  him : 
which  Antigonus  observing,  immediately  sent  away  some  Mediaa 
horse,  and  a  body  of  Tarentines,  to  set  upon  the  baggage  of  the 
enemy. 

For  he  hoped  by  reason  of  (he  dust  that  was  raised  (as  the  thiflg  in 
truth  proved)  that  they  would  not  be  discerned,  and  that  if  be  got 
possession  of  the  carriages,  he  should  easily  bring  the  whole  army  into 
his  power.  Hereupon  those  that  were  sent  forth  secretly  slipping  by 
the  enemy's  wing,  set  upon  the  pages,  scullion  boys,  and  others  that 
were  with  the  baggage,  and  about  five  furlongs  distant  from  the  place 
of  battle. 

There  they  found  a  multitude  of  useless  and  unserviceable  rabble, 
and  a  very  small  guard  in  the  place,  so  that  they  were  presently  put 
to  flight,  and  the  rest  all  fell  into  the  enemy's  hands.  In  the  mean 
time,  Antigonus  charging  the  enemy  with  a  strong  body  of  horse,  so 
terrified  Peucestes,  governor  of  Persia,  that  he,  with  his  horse,  got 
'  out  of  the  dust,  and  drew  fifteen  hundred  more  after  him.  But 
Ekimenes,  though  he  was  left  but  with  a  very  few  in  the  outskirts  of 
the  wing  where  he  was,  yet  accounted  it  base  to  flag  or  fly;  judging 
it  more  honourable  to  be  faithful  to  his  word,  in  the  quarrel  of  the 
kings,  and  to  die  in  an  honest  and  just  cause  with  resolution,  made  a 
fierce  charge  upon  Antigonus;  so  that  now  there  was  a  sharp  dispute 
between  the  horse;  where  the  Eumeneans  excelled  the  others  in 
heat  and  resolution,  but  the  Antigonians  them  in  number;  and  many 
fell  on  both  sides.  At  which  time  the  elephants  fighting  one  with 
another,  the  leader  oa  Eumenes's  side  engaging  with  one  of  the 
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stoutest  of  the  other^  was  there  slain.  Hereupon,  Eumenes  perceiT- 
ing  his  horse  to  be  worsted  on  every  hand^  withdrew  with  the  rest  of 
the  horse  out  of  the  fight^  and  passed  over  to  the  other  wing,  and 
joined  himself  to  those  with  Philip,  whom  he  had  ordered  to  make 
a  leisurely  retreat.  And  thus  ended  the  engagement  between  the 
horse, 

Sut  as  to  the  foot,  the  Argyraspldes  (or  silver  shields)  in  a  full  body 
fliew  with  that  violence  upon  the  enemy,  that  they  killed  some  upon 
the  spot,  and  put  the  rest  to  flight,  for  they  were  not  to  be  withstood; 
who,  though  they  engaged  with  the  enemy's  main  battle,  yet  they 
signalized  both  their  valour  and  dexterity  to  tliat  degree,  that  they 
killed  above  five  thousand  without  the  loss  of  one  man,  and  put 
the  whole  foot  to  flight,  though  they  were  far  more  in  number  than 
themselves. 

When  Eumenes  understood  that  all  the  carriages  were  taken, 
and  that  Peucestes  was  not  far  off  with  th^  horse,  he  endeavoured  to 
rally  them  all  again,  and  to  try  their  fortune  in  a  second  engagement 
with  Antigonus :  for  he  concluded,  if  he  prevailed  he  should  not  only 
recover  his  own  carriages,  but  likewise  possess  himself  of  the  enemy's : 
but  Peucestes  would  not  hear  of  fighting  any  more,  but  got  farther 
off,  so  that  Eumenes  was  forced  to  yl^  the  day. 

Tlien  Antigonus  dividing  hb  horse  into  two  bodies,  he  himself  with 
one  sought  how  to  entrap  Eumenes,  observing  which  way  he  made; 
the  other  he  delivered  to  Python,  with  orders  to  fall  upon  the  Argy- 
raspldes, who  were  then  forsaken  by  tbcir  horse;  who  forthwith  setting 
upon  them,  as  he  was  commanded,  the  Macedonians  drew  up  in  form 
of  a  square,  and  got  safe  to  the  river,  exclaiming  against  Peucestes^ 
as  the  cause  of  the  routing  of  the  horse. 

When  Eumenes  came  up  to  them  in  the  evening,  they  consulted 
together  what  was  then  best  to  be  done.  The  governors  of  the  pro- 
vinces were  for  returning  with  all  s^eed  into  the  higher  provinces ; 
but  Eumenes  was  for  staying  where  they  were  and  fighting,  in  rcgi^-d 
the  enemy's  main  t>attle  was  broken  and  jcut  off,  and  that  they  were 
s  then  equal  in  horse  on  both  sides.  But  the  Macedonians  seeing  tliat 
they  had  lost  their  carriages,  wives  and  children,  and  all  that  was  dear 
to  them,  declared  they  would  neither  do  the  one  nor  tJie  other.  And 
fto  at  that  time  they  parted  without  agreeing  in  any  thing.  But  after- 
wards the  Macedonians  secretly  corresponding  with  Antigonus,  seized 
and  delivered  Eumenes  into  his  hands.  And  having  received  their 
carriages,  and  faith  taken  for  security,  they  all  marched  away  toge- 
ther ;  whose  example  the  governors  of  the  provinces,  and  most  of  the 
tither  captains  and  soldiers  followed,  forsaking  their  general,  chiefly 
consulting  their  own  safety  and  preservation. 
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Antigonus  having  thus  strangely  and  unexpectedly  possessed  him- 
self both  of  Eumenes  and  his  whole  armyy  seized  upon  Antigenes^ 
captaiD  of  the  Argyraspides^  and  put  him  alive  into  a  coffin,  and  burnt 
him  to  ashes.  .He  likewise  put  Eudamas  to  death,  who  brought  the 
elephants  out  of  India;  and  Celbanus,  and  some  others ;  who  appeared 
against  him  on  all  occasions.  But  Eumenes  h^  put  io  priaoQ,  and  todc 
time  to  consider  how  to  dispose  of  him ;  for  he  bad  io  truth  a  great 
4esii^  to  bairegaiueid  so  good  a  general  to  -bis  own  interest,  aad  to  bave 
iibliged  him  upon  that  account ;  but  because  of  the  great  kindoess  and 
alrict  correspondence  wbieh  passed  between  bim  and  Olympias,  «ind 
tke  kings,  be  durst  nojt  absolutely  rely  upon  him ;  for  but  a  while 
Jbefore,  though  he  bad  delivered  hioi  out  of  the  straits  he  was  in  at 
Nora  iu  Phrygia,  yet  he  shortly  after  fell  in  and  sided  with  the  kings;. 
imd  therefore  upon  the  pressing  importunities  of  the  Macedpniaos  he 
.put  hioi  to  death.  But  in  respect  of  his  farmer  familiarity  wUh  hia^» 
he  caused  his  body  to  be  burnt,  and  his  bones  to  be  put  if^  m  jim^ 
and  delivered  to  his  nearest  friends.  Amongst  those  that  were 
wounded  and  prisoners  was  Hieronymus  of  CardiOt  historiographer^ 
who  havic^g  been  ever  in  great  esteem  with  Eumenes  during  his  life^ 
^ter  his  death  found  great  favour  also  with  Antigonus, 

Antigonus  returning  into  Media  with  his  whole  army,  spent  tb^ 
jKSt  of  the  winter  in  a  town  Ifot  far  from  Ecbatana,  where  thepalacer 
jpyal  of  that  province  stood.  Pie  distributed  liis  arnny  here  anil  ti^r« 
..jjl  over  the  province,  and  especiuJiy  in  the  country  of  Kliages;  so 
xsdled  from,  the  calamities  it  had  miserably  suffered  in  former  tlme^ 
JPor  being  heretofore  fuU  of  rich  and  populg^is  cities,  such  terribly 
earthquakes  happened  in  tiiose  parts^  that  both  chies  and  inhabitants 
were  swallowed  up  together,  not  one  left,  and  the  very  face  of  the 
country  was  so  changed,  tliat  new  rivers  and  ponds  appeared  in  th^ 
jooiii  of  the  old. 
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CHAP.  III. 

The  inundations  at  Rhodes.  Antigomis  tdlh  Python^  getting 
Mm  into  his  power  by  dissimulation.  Then  he  marches  into 
Persia.  Revolters  from  Antigonus  cut  off*  in  Media.  He  di" 
vides  the  provinces  cfAsia^  and  contrives  to  destroy  all  the  Ar^ 
gyraspides.  Gets  great  treasure  in  S^sa.  Cassander  besieges 
Olympias  in  Pydna:  the  great  distress  to  which  it  was  reduced* 
Amphipolis  surrendered  to  Cassander*  He  kUls  Olyngrias.  Mar^ 
ries  Thessalonices :  builds  Cassandria.  Imprisons  Roxana  and 
her  son  Alexander.  His  expedition  into  Peloponnesus  against 
Alexander  the  son  of  Polyperchon.  The  history  of  Thebes. 
Cassander  rebuilds  Thebes. 

ABOUT  this  time  happened  a  flood  near  the  city  of  Rhodes,  which 
destroyed  many  of  the  inhabitants.  The  first  flood  did  little  preja- 
dice,  because  the  city  was  then  but  newly  built,  and  far  lai^er  in 
compass;  but  the  second  was  more  mischievous,  and  destroyed  mul* 
titudes.  The  last  happened  at  the  beginning  of  the  spring,  accom- 
panied with  violent  storms  of  rain,  and  bail-stones  of  an  incredible 
bigness;,  for  they  were  a  mina  in  weighty  and  sometimes  more,  so 
that  they  not  only  beat  down  houses,  but  killed  many  men.  And  in 
regard  Rhodes  was  built  in  the  form  of  a  theatre,  and  that  the  water 
Tan  for  the  most  part  into  one  place,  the  lower  parts  of  the  city  were 
presently  filled  with  water:  for,  the  winter  being  not?  looked  upon 
to  be  over,  no  care  was  taken  to  cleanse  the  channels  and  aqueducts; 
and  the  pipes  likewise  in  the  walls  were  choaked  up;  so  that  the 
waters  flowing  in  altogether,  on  a  sudden,  all  the  ground  about  the 
Digma*,  (as  it  is  called),  and  the  temple  of  Bacchus,  was  filled  with 
water;  and  it  now  rising  up  like  a  standing  pond  to  the  temple  of 
iEsculapius,  all  were  in  a  consternation,  and  could  not  agree  toge- 
ther  what  should  be  done,  in  order  to  their  preservation.  Some  were 
for  making  to  the  ships,  and  others  for  hastening  to  the  theatre. 
Some  now  almost  surrounded  with  the  evil  that  threatened  them,  in 
great  terror  and  amazement  climbed  up  to  the  top  of  the  highest  al- 
tars, and  others  to  the  top  of  the  pedestals  of  the  statues.  The  city 
being  in  this  danger  to  be  overwhelmed  and  ruined,  with  all  its  in- 
habitants, on  a  sudden  they  were  unexpectedly  delivered :  for  the 

*  Some  monument  in  the  town,  in  memory  of  some  remarkable  eTcntj 

eitber  good  or  bad. 
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wall  burst  a^ander,  making  a  large  breach,  and  the  water,  which  be- 
fore stood  in  a  flood,  made  its  way  through,  and  ran  with  a  violent 
current  into  the  sea,  and  so  every  one  presently  had  free  passage  to 
his  own  house. 

It  was  of  great  advantage  to  these  distressed  people  that  fhis 
inundation  was  in  the  day-time:  for  most  of  the  citizens  ran  to  the 
higher  parts  of  the  city  for  shelter.  And  another  advantage  was^ 
that  the  houses  were  not  built  of  tile,  but  of  stone;  so  that  those 
who  got  to  the  house-tops  escaped  without  any  great  damage :  how- 
ever, there  perished  in  this  common  calamity  above  five  hundred 
souls;  and  some  of  the  houses  were  borne  down  to  the  ground,  and 
others  much  damaged  and  shaken.   And  in  this  danger  was  Rhodes. 

Antigonus,  while  he  wintered  in  Media,  discovered  Python  plot* 
ting  to  draw  over  the  soldiers,  then  in  their  winter-quarters,  partly 
by  bribes,  and  partly  by  fair  promises,  to  his  own  interest,  and  to 
make  a  tdrn  and  defection  in  the  army.  But  Antigornus  covered  and 
concealed  his  design,  and  pretended  to  give  no  credit  to  the  in* 
formers,  but  to  chide  them  as  those  that  contrived  only  to  set  him 
and  Python  at  variance  together.    In  the  mean  time,  he  caused  it  to 

be  noised  abroad ^That  he  intended  to  leave  Py^on,  with  a  consi* 

derable  army  for  his  defence^^lord-lieutenant  of  the  higher  provinces; 
and  he  wrote  likewise  to  Python,  and  desired  him  to  hasten  to  him 
with  all  speed,  that,  after  they  had  consulted  together  on  some 
weighty  affairs,  they  might  forthwith  march  away  into  the  Lesser  Asia. 
Thus  he  managed  his  busfness,  thereby  to  remove  all  ground  of  sus- 
picion, and  to  get  the  poor  man  into  his  hands,  upon  an  expectation 
and  hopes  to  be  left  governor  of  those  provinces:  for  it  was  a  diES- 
cult  matter  to  take  one  by  force  who  had  been  in  such  great  repute 
with  Alexander,  and  for  his  valour  advanced  by  him  to  places  of  ho- 
nour; and  who,  being  then  governor  of  Media,  was  a  help  and  sup- 
port to  the  whole  army. 

Python  was  at  that  time  in  the  farthest  parts  of  all  Media,  in  his 
winter- quarters,  and  had  now  corrupted  many,  who  had  promised  to 
join  with  him  in  the  defection.  His  friends  likewise  acquainting  him 
by  their  letters  with  Antigonus's  purpose,  gave  him  an  expectation^ 
of  mighty  things:  and  thus  deceived,  he  went  to  Antigonus;  who, 
having  now  seized  his  prey,  brought  him  before  a  council  of  war,  even 
of  his  own  confederates,  where  he  was  easily  convicted,  and  forthwith 
had  his  head  cut  off. 

Hereupon  Antigonus,  gathering  all  his  army  together,  committed 
the  government  of  Media  to  Orontobates,  a  Median  born;  but  made 
Hippostratus  general  of  the  army,  who  had  three  thousand  five  hun- 
dred foreign  foot-soldiers  under  his  command*     He  himself^  taking 
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with  kiid  the  body  of  his  army^  went  to  Ecbatana^  where  receiviDg 
S^ihcmatalkd  talents  of  massy  silver^  be  marched  into  Persia;  and 
il  c«6t  him  twenty  days  march  before  be  arrived  at  tiie  capital  city 
Persepolis.  C  . 

In  the  mean  tinaey  while  Anligonas  was  on  his  march.  Python's 
firicnds,  who  were  coocerned  with  him  in  the  conspiracy,  (tlie  chief 
at  whom  was  Meleager  and  Meoetas),  and  other  well-wishers  of 
Eumenes  and  Python,  who  were  scattered  abroad  into  corners,  met 
together,  to  the  number  of  eight  handred  horse;  and  in  the  first  place 
%r«itcd  the  territories  of  the  Medes,  who  refused  to  join  with  thenu 
Tben,  receiring  intelligence  where  Hippostmtes  and  Orontobates  lay 
emnnped,  they  broke  In  upon  them  in  the  night,  and  were  not  far 
ftom  cftctiiig  what  they  designed;  but  being  overpowered  by  nuin-  ' 
fcm»  and  having  only  enticed  a  few  of  the  soldiers  to  join  with  themj^ 
tfwy  were  forced  to  retreat;  yet  some  of  the  nimblest  of  them  (all 
Wing  horsemen)  made  many  sudden  incursions  upon  the  country^ 
Mdl  caused  a  great  consternation  and  confusion  amongst  them;  but 
Aey  were  at  last  eadosed  in  a  plaee  compassed  about  with  rocks,  and 
weve  there  all  killed  or  taken.    But  Meleager,  and  Cranes  the  Me- 
Am,  and  sowe  oi^lbe  better  sort  of  them,  stood  it  out  to  the  last,  ami 
died  with  their  swords  in  their  hands.    And  this  was  the  conditioo  of 
lh»  conspirators  in  Media* 

As  for  AntigoDos,  when  he  came  into  Persia,  the  people  hoaowred 
him  as  a  king,  and  he  that  was  now  undoubtedly  absolute  lord  of  all 
Asia.  There  calling  together  a  council  of  his  nobility,  he  propounded 
to  them  die  aoatter  concerning  tlie  government  of  tlie  provinces:  m 
which  consultation  they  left  Carmania  to  Tiepolemas,  and  Bactria  to 
Slasanor;  for  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  expel  them,  havii^  gained  the 
liearts  of  the  people  by  tlieir  fair  deportment,  and  likewise  were  as* 
aoeiated  with  potent  confederates.  Eritus  he  sent  into  Aria;  who 
dying  shortly  after,  was  succeeded  by  Evagoras,  a  roan  of  wonderful 
<niloiir  and  prudence.  Oxyartes  likewise,  the  lather  of  Roxana,  was 
permitted  to  enjoy  the  province  of  Paropamisus,as  he  did  before;  for 
neither  could  he  eject  him  without  a  long  expense  of  time  and  a  very 
great  army. 

But  be  sent  for  Siburtius,  a  well-wisher  of  his,  out  of  Arachosia> 
und  bestowed  upon  him  the  government  of  that  province,  and  gave 
liim  the  most  turbulent  of  the  silver  shields,  under  colour  of  serving 
him  in  the  war,  but  in  truth  with  a  design  to  have  them  all  cut  off} 
for  he  gave  him  private  instructions  to  employ  them  in  such  services 
as  tliat  by  degrees  they  might  all  be  destroyed.  Amongst  these  were 
those  that  betrayed  Eumenes,  that  vengeance  might  in  a  short  time 
after  overtake  these  perfidious  villains  for  their  treachery  against  their 
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general.  For  princes,  by  reason  of  their  great  power,  may  reap  ad- 
vantage by  the  wicked  acts  of  others;  but  private  men  who  arc  tiie 
Actors,  for  the  most  part,  are  by  those  means  brought  into  miserable 
disasters. 

Antigonus  moreover,  finding  that  Peueestes  was  much  beloved 
in  Persia,  made  it  one  of  his  first  pursuits  to  deprive  him  of  that  go^ 
▼emment«  At  which  all  the  natives  greatly  repined;  and  a  chief 
man  amongst  them,  called  Thespias,  spoke  openly  against  it,  and 
mU — ^That  the  Persians  would  be  governed  by  no  other  man  bat 
Peueestes:  whereupon  Antigonus  slew  Thespias,  and  made  Ascle- 
piodorus  governor  of  Persia,  and  committed  to  htm  a  conaiderable 
army;  and  he  held  on  Peueestes  with  vain  hopes  of  conferring  upoa 
him  higher  preferments  elsewhere,  until  he  had  drawn  him  quite  out 
of  the  country. 

While  Antigonus  was  on  his  way  to  Susa,  Xenophilus,  who  had 
the  keeping  of  the  king's  treasure  there,  being  sent  by  Seleucus,  went 
and  met  him  at  Pasitigris,  and  offered  him  his  service  in  whatsoever 
he  pleased  te  command  him.  Antigonus  received  him  very  gra- 
cioosly^  and  seemed  as  if  he  honoured  him  above  all  the  friends  he 
Ittd,  fearing  lest  he  might  alter  his  mind,  and  keep  him  out  when  he 
tame  thither.  But  when  he  came  into  the  castle  of  Susa,  lie  pos- 
iMssed  himsetf  of  it,  and  there  seized  upon  the  golden  vine,  and  store 
0f  other  such  rarities,  to  the  value  of  fifteen  thousand  talents:  all 
which  he  turned  into  ready  money,  besides  what  he  made  of  crowns 
of  gold,  and  other  presents  and  spoils  taken  from  the  enemy,  amount- 
ing to  five  thousand  talents  more,  and  a  like  quantity  collected  out  of 
Media,  besides  the  treasure  had  from  Susa;  so  tliat  ia  the  whole  he 
heaped  together  five-and-twenty  thousand  talents.  And  thus  stood 
die  affairs  of  Antigonus  at  that  time. 

Since  we  have  treated  of  the  affairs  of  Asia,  we  shall  now  pass  over 
into  Europe,  and  relate  what  was  done  there  concurring  and  cotem- 
poraYy  with  the  former.  Cassander  having  shut  up  Olympias  la 
Pydna  in  Macedonia,  coaid  not  assault  the  walls  by  reason  of  the 
winter  season;  but  he  blocked  up  the  city  with  his  forces  on  everjf 
side,  and  drew  a  mud-wall  from  sea  to  sea;  and,  to  prevent  all  re- 
lief by  sea  as  well  as  by  land,  he  guarded  the  mouth  of  tlie  liarbour 
with  his  own  shipping:  insomuch  that  their  provisions  being  almost 
spent,  the  besieged  were  reduced  to  that  extremity  of  want,  that  they 
were  nearly  starved;  for  they  were  brought  to  that  Jtniit,  that  every 
soldier  was  allowed  but  five  choenices^  of  bread-corn  every  montby 
and  the  elephants  were  fed  with  saw-dust.  At  last  they  killed  the 
d(aught-beasts  and  horses  for  meat. 

*  About  )eveu  quartt^and  half  a  piut 
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While  the  city  was  in  this  state^  and  Olympias  earnestly  expecting 
fiureign  aid^  the  elephants  pined  away  for  want  of  food.  And  the 
boisemen  that  were  foreigners  almost  all  died^  Iiaving  no  proportion 
of  bread  allotted  them,  and  many  of  the  other  soldiers  fared  no  better. 
Some  of  the  barbarians,  (hunger  overcoming  what  nature  would  have 
otherwise  dreaded  and  abhorred),  fed  upon  the  carcasses  of  the 
dead. 

The  town  being  now  filled  with  dead  bodies,  the  colonels  andcap« 
tains  of  the  king's  guard  buried  some,  and  threw  others  over  the  walk; 
insomuch,  as  not  only  the  queens,  (who  were  bred  up  delicately  all 
their  days],  but  even  the  soldiers,  who  were  always  inured  to  hard- 
ships, could  not  endure  the  sight  nor  stink  of  the  carcasses* 

And  now  the  spring  came  on,  and  the  famine  increased  ever^  day^ 
whereupon  most  of  the  soldiers  came  up  in  a  body,  and  entreated  O-* 
lympias  to  suffer  them  to  leave  the  place  because  of  the  scarcity,  who 
(not  being  able  to  supply  them  with  bread,  not  in  a  condition  to 
raise  the  siege),  let  them  go;  and  they  were  all  kindly  received  by 
Cassander,  and  disposed  of  into  several  towns  and  cities  round  about. 
For  he  hoped  that  the  Macedonians  coming  to  understand  by  them 
how  weak  Olympias  was,  would  conclude  her  afiairs  desperate  and 
without  remedy.  And  he  did  not  miss  the  mark  in  his  conjecture; 
fenr  they  who  were  just  now  sending  relief  to  the  besieged,  presently 
altered  their  purpose,  and  sided  with  Cassander.  Only  Aristonus  and 
Monimus,  of  all  the  Macedonians  continued  firm  and  faithful  to 
Olympias,  of  whom  Aristonus  was  governor  of  Arophipolis,  and  the 
other  of  Pella.  At  length  Olympias  perceiving  that  many  went  over 
to  Cassander,  and  those  who  were  her  friends  were  not  able  to  help 
her;  without  further  delay  got  ready  a  galley  of  five  oars  on  a  bank^ 
with  a  design  to  rescue  herself  and  all  her  kindred  out  of  the  present 
danger :  but  being  discovered  to  the  enemy  by  some  of  the  4escrters^ 
Cassander  sailed  to  the  place  and  seized  the  vessel.  Whereupoa 
Olympias  looking  upon  herself  in  a  desperate  condition,  sent  an 
herald  to  Cassander  to  treat  upon  terms  of  pacification;  but  he  in* 
Bisting  upon  the  delivering  up  of  herself  to  his  mercy,  with  much  ado 
she  at  length  prevailed  only  for  the  preservation  of  her  person.  Be- 
ing therefore  now  possessed  of  the  city,  he  sent  some  away  to  summon 
Pella  and  AmphipoUs. 

Monimus  the  governor  of  Pella  hearing  how  things  went  with  O- 
lympias,  presently  surrendered;  but  Aristonus  at  first  resolved  to 
hold  out  and  maintain  the  cause  of  the  kings,  in  regard  he  had  a 
strong  garrison,  and  had  been  thea  lately  prosperous  and  successful. 
For  a  few  (lays  before  he  had  fought  with  Cratevas,  one  of  Cassander's 
captains,  and  cut  off  many  of  the  enemy,  and  drove  Cratevas  himself, 
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with  two  thousand  of  his  men,  into  the  city  Bedys  in  Bisaltia,  and 
there  besieged  him,  took  him,  and  disarmed  him,'  and  then,  updn  mu- 
tual pledges  of  faith  giren  and  taken,  discharged  him.  Being  en- 
couraged upon  this  account,  and  not  knowing  but  that  Eumeoes  was 
still  living,  and  concluding  that  he  should  be  sure  of  aid  and  relief 
from  Alexander  and  Polyperchon,  he  refused  to  surrender  Am- 
phipolis. 

But  as  soon  as  he  received  letters  from  OlympiaSj  (whereby  she 
commanded  him,  upon  the  faith  of  his  former  engagement,  to  restore 
the  city),  he  observed  her  commands^  and  delivered  it  up,  upon  as- 
surance of  his  own  preservation*  But  Cassander,  perceiving  tiiat  he 
was  a  man  of  great  interest,  by  reason  of  the  honours  conferred  upoA 
him  by  Alexander,  and  determining  to  take  all  such  otlt  of  the  Way  as 
might  \\e  in  a  capacity  to  make  any  disturbance,  by  the  help  of  Cra- 
tevas's  kindred,  he  put  him  also  to  death.  Then  he  incited  the  re- 
lations of  such  as  were  put  to  death  by  Olympias  to  prosecute  her  id 
the  general  assembly  of  the  Macedonians,  who  thereapoti  very  readily 
complied  with  what  they  were  desired  to  do ;  and,  though  she  her- . 
self  was  not  then  present,  nor  had  any  person  there  id  plead  her 
eause,  yet  the  Macedonians  condemned  her  to  die.  Cassander  there- 
upon sent  some  of  his  friends  to  Olympias,  and  advised  her  to  get 
out  of  the  way,  and  promised  to  procure  for  her  a  ship,  find  to  cause 
her  to  be  conveyed  safe  to  Athens.  And  this  he  did  not  for  her  pre- 
servation, but  that,  as  one  conscious  of  her  own  guilt  by  her  flight,  it 
Itoight  be  judged  a  just  vengeance  upon  her  if  she  was  cut  off  as  she 
was  on  her  voyage:  for  he  was  afraid  as  well  of  the  fickle  disposi- 
tbn  of  the  Macedonians,  as  of  the  dignity  of  her  person.  But  Olym- 
pias refused  to  fly,  and  said-..She  was  ready  to  defend  her  cause  be- 
fore all  the  Macedonians. 

Cassander  therefore,  fearing  lest  the  people,  calling  to  mind  the 
worthy  acts  add  kindnesses  of  Philip  and  Alexander  towards  the  whole 
nation,  should  change  their  minds,  and  so  take  upon  them  to  defenii 
the  queen,  sent  to  her  a  band  of  two  hundred  soldiers  well  armed  and 
accoutred,  with  orders  to  despatch  her  forthwith ;  who  rushing  on  a 
sudden  into  the  palace,  as  soon  as  they  saw  her,  (in  reverence  to  her 
person),  drew  back,  without  executing  what  they  were  commanded. 
But  the  kindred  of  those  she  had  put  to  death,  both  to  ingratiate 
themselves  with  Cassander,  and  likewise  to  gratify  their  own  revenge 
for  the  death  of  their  relations,  cut  her  throat,  she  not  in  the  least 
crying  out  in  any  womanish  terror  or  fear  to  spare  her.  In  this 
manner  died  Olympias;  the  greatest  and  most  honourable  woman  in 
the  age  wherein  she  lived,  daughter  of  Neoptolemus,  king  of  Epirus; 
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sister  of  Alexander^^  who  made  the  expedition  into  Italy;  wife  of 
Philip^  the  greatest  and  most  victorious  prince  of  all  that  ever  were 
before  in  Europe;  and  lastly^  the  mother  of  Alexander^  who  nevnr 
was  exceeded  by  any  for  the  many  great  and  wonderful  things  that 
were  done  by  him.  ^ 

Cassander  now  seeing  all  things  go  on  according  to  his  heart's 
desire^  in  his  hopes  and  expectations  was  already  possessed  of'  the 
kingdom  of  Macedon:  he  therefore  now  married  Thessalpoica^ 
daughter  of  Philip^  and  sister  of  Alexander  by  the  same  father,  am- 
bitious to  be  related  in  affinity,  and  esteemed  as  one  of  the  royal  fa- 
mily. He  built  likewise  Cassandriu,  (calling  it  after  his  own  name), 
in  Pellene,  and  peopled  it  with  inliabitants  drawn  out  of  the  cides 
of  th^  Chersonesusf,  and  out  of  Potidffia>  and  many  other  neigh- 
bouring cities,  and  placed  there  likewise  those  Olynthians  that  were 
left,  of  whom  there  were  still  a  considerable  number.  To  this 
city  he  joined  a  large  and  rich  territory,  and  made  it  his  earnest  care 
to  advance  the  glory  and  splendour  of  this  place;  so  that  it  grew  up 
in  a  short  time  to  that  degree  of  power,  as  to  excel  all  the  cities  of 
Macedonia. 

Cassander  likewise,  resolving  to  cut  off  all  the  posterity  of  Alex- 
ander, (that  there  might  be  none  of  bis  line  left  to  succeed  in  the 
kingdom},  purposed  to  kill  the  son  of  Alexander,  and  Roxana  his 
mother.  But  for  the  present,  being  willing  first  to  observe  what 
people's  discourses  were  concerning  the  cutting  off  of  Olympias,  and 
having  as  yet  no  certain  account  how  things  went  with  Antigonus, 
be  committed  Roxana  and  her  son  close  prisoners  to  the  castle  at 
Amphipolis,  under  the  charge  of  Glaucias,  then  by  him  made  go- 
vernor, and  one  of  his  friends,  in  whom  he  placed  great  confidence. 
He  likewise  took  away  from  the  young  king  those  children  tliat  were 
bred,  up  with  him  as  his  companions,  and  ordered  that  he  should  be 
DO  longer  attended  as  a  king,  nor  regarded  otherwise  than  as  a  pri- 
vate person. 

And  now  ruling  the  kingdom  in  all  things  as  king,  he  royally  and 
sumptuously  interred  Eurydice  and  Philip,  the  late  king  and  queen,  at 
M^\s ;  and  Cinna,  whom  Alcetas  had  put  to  death,  gracing  the  dead 
with  the  solemnity  of  funeral  sports  and  plays. 

Then  he  raised  soldiers  out  of  Macedonia  for  the  expedition  re- 
solved upon  into  Peloponnesus.  While  he  was  employed  in  these 
affairs,  Polypercbon,  who  was  then  besieged  in  Naxos,  in  Perrhcebia, 
when.^e  heard  of  the  death  of  Olympias,  in  despair  of  retrieving  his 

*  Sister  of  AlesMider,  tbat  U,  Pjirhni. 
t  Tbc  CberaoAettts  of  PelkM  li|  Tbnct. 
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affairs  in  Macedonia^  with  a  few  in  his  company,  broke  out  of  the 
city,  and  passed  through  Thessaly,  together  with  jEacidas,  and  came 
iotOiEtolia,  where  he  judged  he  miglit  safely  abide,  and  observe  how 
things  went,  because  there  was  a  good  understanding  between  him 
and  that  nation. 

But  Cassander  having  now  raised  a  considerable  army,  marched 
out  of  Macedonia  with  an  intent  to  drive  Alexander  the  son  of  Poly- 
perchon  out  of  Peloponnesus :  for  he  with  his  army  was  the  only 
enemy  left,  and  had  possessed  himself  of  many  convenient  posts  and 
towns  there.  Through Thessaly  he  marched  without  any  opposition; 
^t  found  the  pass  at  Pyl»  guarded  by  the  iEtolians,  whom  haidng 
with  much  difficulty  beaten  off,  he  came  into  Boeotia,  where^  getting 
all  the  Thebans  together  that  were  remaining  from  all  parts,  be  se;t 
about  re-peopling  of  Thebes,  conceiving  that  now  be  had  a  fair  op- 
portunity put  into  his  hands  for  the  rebuilding  of  that  city,  fJEUOftOOS 
both  for  its  renowned  actions,  and  the  antient  stories  concerning  it* 
And  by  so  good  a  work  he  concluded  he  should  reap  the  fruit  of  an 
immortal  fiame  and  glory. 

This  city  had  felt  very  many  changes  and  turns  of  fortune,  and 
those  to  the  utmost  extremity,  being  sometimes  in  danger  of  being 
razed  to  the  ground.  Of  which  to  say  something  briefly  will  not  be 
any  foreign  digression* 

-  After  Deucalion's  flood,  when  Cadmus  had  built  the  citadel,  called 
Cadmea  after  his  own  name,  the  people  called  Spartans,  or  Sparsans, 
flocked  thither  in  droves,  called  so  by  some  because  they  flocked  to- 
gether from  all  places;  others  called  them  Thebigens*,  because  the 
natives  of  Thebes  were  forced  away  by  the  flood,  and  dispersed  here 
and  there  up  and  down  in  the  country.  When  these  were  again  re-- 
turned,  they  were  afterwards  expelled  by  force  of  arms  by  the  En- 
chelensians,  and  then  evep  Cadmus  himself  was  forced  to  fly  to  the 
Iliyrians.  After  this,  when  Amphion  and  Zethus  ruled,  and  there 
first  built  the  city,  (as  the  poetf  says), 

Who  firit  Tbebei'  walJi  with  leven  gates  did  raise. 

The  inhabitants  were  again  expelled  when  Polydorus,  the  son  of 
Cadmus,  returned  into  the  kingdom,  where  all  things  were  then 
carelessly  managed,  by  reason  of  the  sad  condition  of  Amphion^  for 
the  loss  of  all  his  children. 

Tlien  again  in  the  time  of  the  reign  of  his  posterity§,  (when  all 
the  country  was  called  Bcsotia,  from  one  Boeotus,  the  $on  of  Mela-* 

*  Boro  at  Tbebei.  t  Homer. 

X  Hii  seven  tons  atid  teveii  daughters  by  Niobe  were  killed  by  Jopiter  aad  Dhffk 
wiUi  arrows.— Pttus.  in  B«iot.  Diod.  lib.  4. 

j  The  posterity  of  Folydorui, 
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pippe  and  Neptune^  who  reigned  there)  ^  the  TheUans  were  expelled 
the  third  time  by  the  Epigoni*  of  Argos^  when  they  took  the  city  by 
force«  Those  that  escaped  of  t|wn  who  were  expelled  fled  to  Alal^ 
comeDae  and  the  mountain  Tilfossiusj)  but^  after  the  death  of  these 
Argives;  they  returned  into  their  own  country. 

In  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  wh^n  the  Tbebans  were  in  Asia, 
those  who  stayed  at  home,  together  with  other  Bceotians,  were  ex* 
pelled  by  the  Pelasgians :  and  after  they  bad  endured  many  and  various 
ci^Iamities  in  the  course  of  near  four  generatioqsj  (according  to  the 
oracle  relating  to  the  crowsf  ]  they  returned,  and  inhabited  Thebes. 

From  this  time  this  city  continued  in  a  state  of  prosperity  nearly 
eight  hundred  years.  And  tlie  Thebans  at  the  beginning  had  the  chief 
command  over  all  the  rest  of  their  country. 

..Afterwards  when  they  attempted  to  be  sovereign  lords  of  all  Greece, 
Ale^nder  the  son  of  Philip  took  it  by  storm,  and  razed  it  to  die 
ground.  In  the  twentieth  year  next  after,  Cassander,  to  make  him- 
self famous,  aud  advance  his  own  reputation,  ao  far  prevailed  with  the 
Boeotians  for  their  concurrence,  as  that  he  Tebuitt  the  city,  and 
reatored  it  to  those  Thebans  that  were  then  remaining  of  the  old 
9tPck*  Many  of  the  Greek  cities  afforded  their  assistance  to  the  re* 
building  of  this  place,  out  of  compassion  to  the  distressed  condition 
of  the  Thebans,  and  the  antient  fame  and  glory  of  the  city.  The 
Athenians  built  the  greatest  part  of  the  walls,  and  others  assisted  ac- 
cording to  their  several  abilities;  and  contributions  were  seal  not 
only  from  all  parts  of  Greece,  but  from  some  both  in  Sicily  and  Italy. 
And  thus  the  Thebans  came  to  be  restored  to  the  antient  seat  of  their 
ancestors.  Then  Cassander  moved  with  his  army  towards  Pelopon* 
CLCsus;  and  when  he  found  that  Alexander  the  son  of  Folypercbon 
bad  fortified  the  isthmus  with  strong  guards,  be  turned  aside  to  Me^ 
gara;  and  there  be  fitted  out  some  boats,  and  in  them  transported 
bis  elephants  to  Epidaurus,  and  the  rest  of  his  army  in  other  ships* 
Thence  coming  to  Argos,  he  forced  them  to  quit  their  con£edesaey 
with  Alexander,  and  join  with  him.  Afterwards  he  brought  over  to 
|iim  aU  the  cities  and  towns,  with  the  territories,  of  Messenia,  except 
Ithome;  and  Hermonides  he  took  in  upon  articles  of  agreement:  but 
ifipoB  Alexander's  marching  down  to  fight,  he  left  two  thousand  men 
at  Geraniat)  near  the  isthmus,  under  the  command  of  Molycus,  and 
returned  into  M^cedoniiu 


*  The  post«r!tj  of  the  sertn  xaptaiot  who  besieged  Tbebes. 
i  This  storjr  of  the  crows  is— That  the  oracle  said,  the  Boeotians  should  be  expelled 
when  they  saw  white  crows:  which  happened  aAerwards  by  pl^fal  boys  painting  crows 
tmite",  and  then  letting  them  go.    A  little  while  after,  the  Boeotians  were  ejected  by  the ^ 
JEolians.    Sec  the  Annot.  upon  Erasm,  Adag.  (Ad  Corvos.)  p.  374. 

%  Gcrauia,  a  hill  near  the  isthmos^  in  Megara, 
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CHAPJIrtr. 

^ntigonus's  army  feasted  by  Seleueus  in  Babylon.  Quarrels  with 
SeleucuSy  who  flies  to  Ptolemy ^  and  is  kindly  received,  Ptolemy^ 
Seleticus,  Cassander,  and  lAfsimachus^join  against  Antigonus. 
J%ey  send  ambassadors  to  him^  who  winters  in  Cilicia.  He  goes 
into  Phosniciaf  and  there  builds  ships;  besieges  Tyre.  The 
praise  of  PhyUa,  wife  of  Demetrius,  jiristodemus  raises  forces 
for  Antigonus  in  Peloponnesus,  The  acts  of  Ptolemy,  one  of 
Antigonus*s  captains.  Antigonus^s  policy*  Tyre  delivered. 
The  agreement  of  Ptolemy's  captains,  and  the  rest  at  Cyprus. 
The  acts  of  Seleucus.  A  fleet  comes  to  Antigorms  from  the 
Hellespont  and  Rhodes.  Things  done  in  Peloponnesus.  Cas^ 
sfinder's  acts  there  and  in  Greece.  The  great  victory  by  sea  and 
land  obtained  by  Polyclitus,  Seleucus's  lieutenant :  heis  rewarded 
by  Ptolemy.  The  acts  of  Agathocles  in  Sicily.  The  Romans 
make  war  against  the  Samnites. 

i 

AT  the  end  of  the  former  year,  Praxibulus  was  created  chief  magis- 
trate at  Atheos,  and  Spurius  Nautius  aod  Marcus  Popilius  bore  tha 
o£Bce  of  consuls  at  Rome;  at  which  time  Antigonus  left  one  Aspisa, 
a  native,  governor  of  Sasiana.  He  himself  resolving  to  carry  away 
with  him  all  the  money,  prepared  carriages  and  camels  for  that  pur- 
pose to  bring  it  down  to  the  sea-side;  and  so  having  it  along  with 
him,  marched  with  his  army  towards  Babylon,  which  he  reached  in 
twa-and-twenty  days  march;  where  Seleucus,  tlie  governor  of  the 
piovinces,  received  him  with  royal  presents,  and  feasted  the  whole 
army.  But  when  Antigonus  demanded  an  account  of  the  revenue, 
he  told  him.  He  was  notVmnd  to  give  any  account  of  that  province 
which  the  Macedonians  had  bestowed  upon  him  as  a  reward  of  hia 
service  in  Alexander's  life-time.  .The  difference  growing  wider  and 
wider  every  day,  Seleucus,  remembering  Python's  fall,  was  tliereupon 
the  more  afraid,  lest  Antigonus  should  catch  an  opportunity  to  put 
him  also  to  death*  For  he  seemed  to  haye  a  design  to  cut  off  (as  sooa 
as  he  possibly  could)  all  men  in  power,  and  such  as  were  in  a  capa- 
city to  struggle  for  the  chief  command:  whereupon,  for  fear  of  tlie 
worst,  he  forthwith  made  away  with  fifty  horse  only  in  his  company,, 
iutending  to  go  into  Egypt,  to  Ptolemy :  for  his  kindness  and  cour- 
teous behaviour  towards  all  that  came  to  him  for  protection  and  shelter 
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in  every  place.  When  Aotigonus  came  to  uDdersUnd 
tbby  be  rejoiced  exceedingly^  in  that  be  was  not  forced  to  destroy  hb 
friend  and  potent  confederatCj  but  that  Seleucus,  by  his  own  Tolantary 
buiishnient  had  seemed  to  deliver  op  the  province  of  hb  own  accord^ 
widKNit  a  stroke  struck. 

Afterwards  the  Chaldeans  came  to  him^  and  foretold  tTiat  if  Selencns 
got  absolutely  away,  he  should  be  lord  of  all  Asia,  and  that  in  a  battle 
between  them  Antigonus  himself  should  be  killed.  Whereupon 
beiiig  sorry  that  he  had  let  him  go,  he  sent  some  away  to  pursue  himf 
but  having  followed  him  some  little  way,  they  returned  as  they  went* 
Antigonus  was  wont  to  slight  these  kind  of  divinations  in  other  men^ 
lot  at  this  time  he  was  so  amazed  and  aflfrighted  with  the  high  esteem 
and  reputation  of  these  men,  that  he  isiiis  very  much  disturbed  in  his 
tbooghts:  for  they  were  judged  to  be  men  very  expert  and  skilful^ 
Aroogh  their  exact  and  diligent  observation  of  the  stars  r  and  tbey 
aSrm  that  they  and  therr  predecessors  have  studied  this  art  of  astro- 
logy for  above  twenty  thousand  years.  And  what  they  had  foretold 
concerning  Alexander's  death,  if  he  entered  into  Babylon,  was  found 
ime  by  hte  experience.  And  in  truth,  as  those  predictions  coocem- 
iog  Alexander  came  afterwards  to  pass,  so  what  they  now  said 
lelating  to  Seleucus  was  likewise  in  due  time  accomplished.  Of 
wbich  we  shall  treat  particularly  when  we  come  to  the  times  proper 
for  that  pwrpose* 

Seleucus,  when  he  was  got  safe  into  £gypt,  was  entertained  by 
Ptolemy  with  all  the  expressions  of  kindness  and  afiection  that  might 
be;  where  he  bitterly  complained  against  Antigonus,  affirming  that 
bis  design  was  to  expec  all  persons  of  eminent  quality  out  of  theiv 
piovinces;  and  especially  such  as  were  in  service  under  Alexander; 
wbicb  be  supported  with  arguments  from  Python's  being  put  to 
death,  and  Peucestes  being  deprived  of  the  government  of  Persia^ 
asd  from  the  usage  be  himself  had  lately  met  with^  and  all  these 
though  tbey  had  never  done  any  thing  to  deserve  it,  but  rather  upon 
all  occasions  performed  all  the  acts  of  kindness  and  service  to  him 
that  was  in  their  power,  and  this  was  the  reward  they  obtained  for 
dieir  services.  He  reckoned  up,  likewise,  the  strength  of  his  forces, 
his  great  treasure,  and  his  late  successes,  which  so  puffed  him 
wpj  that  be  was  in  hopes  to  gain  the  sovereign  command  over  all  the 
bfacedonians. 

Having  by  these  arguments  stirred  up  Ptolemy  to  make  war 
against  him,  he  sent  some  of  his  friends  over  into  Europe,  to  pre^ 
vail  with  Cassander  and  Lysimachus,  with  the  like  arguments,  to 
appear  in  arms  against  Antigonus;  which  orders  being  forthwith 
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executed;  foundations  were  laid  for  a  mighty  war^  which  afterwards 
took  place. 

AntigoQus,  upon  many  probable  conjectures,  conceiving  what  was 
Seleucus's  design,  sent  ambassadors  to  Ptolemy,  Cassaiider,  and  I^* 
simachusi  to  desire  them  that  the  antient  friendship  might  be  pre- 
served and  maintained  amongst  them.     And  then,  having  made 
Python,  who  came  out  of  India,  lord-lieutenant  of  the  province  of 
Babylon,  he  broke  up  hb  camp,  and  marched  towards  CiUcia.    As 
90oa  as  be  came  to  Mallos*,  he  distributed  his  army  into  winter- 
quarters,  about  the  month  of  Novemberf :  and  he  received  out  of  the 
Ireiasury  in  the  city  of  Qiiinda,  ten  thousand  talents,  and  eleven  thou- 
sand  talents  out  of  the  yearly  revenues  of  that  province:  so  that  he 
was  very  formidable  both  in  respect  of  his  great  forces  and  the  vast- 
ness  of  his  treasure.    And  now  being  removed  into  the  Upper  Syria^ 
ambassadors  came  to  him  from  Ptolemy,  Cassander,  and  Lysimaehns^ 
who  being  introduced  as  he  sat  in  council,  demanded  all  Cappadocia 
and  Lycia  to  be  delivered  up  to  Cassander:  Phrygia,.b<Mrdering  upoa 
thie  Hellespont,  to  Lysimachus;  all  Syria  to  Ptolemy;  and  the  pro- 
vince of  Babylon  to  Seleucus;  and  all  tlie  common  stock  of  money 
which  he  had  incroacbed  upon  since  the  battle  with  £umenes,  to  be 
shared  equally  amongst  them;  which  if  be  refused,  then  they  were 
to  let  him  know,  that  their  masters  intended,  with  their  joint  forces, 
to  make  war  upon  him.    Whereunto  he  answered  roughly-^That 
he  was  now  making  a  war  upon  Ptolemy;  and  thereupon  the  am- 
hassadbra  returned,  without  any  eflfect  of  their  embassy:  and  upoa 
this  answer,  Ptolemy,  Cassander,  and  Lysimachus,  entered  into  a 
league  amongst  themselves,  and  gathered  their  fprces  together,  aod 
made  it  their  business  to  provide  arms,  and  all  other  things  necessarj 
fat  the  war. 

And  now  Antigonus  perceiving  how  many  great  and  potent  adver« 
saries  had  confederated  against  him,  and  what  a  storm  was  ready  Co. 
&11  upon  him,  sought  the  alliance  and  confederacy  of  other  cities^ 
nations,  and  princes;  and  to  this  purpose  despatched  AgesiUus  Co 
the  king  of  Cyprus,  Idomineus  and  Moschion  to  Rhodes,  and  one 
Ptdlemy,  his  own  brother's  son,  with  an  army,  to  raise  the  si^e  of 
Amisus,  in  Cappadocia,  and  to  drive  out  those  that  were  sent  thither 
by  Cassander.  He  commanded  him  likewise  to  go  to  the  Hellespont, 
and  fall  upon  Cassander,  if  he  attempted  to  pass  over  out  pf  Durope 
into  Asia.  He  also  sent  away  Aristoderous  the  Milesian,  with  a  thou- 
sand talents,  with  orders  to  enter  into  a  league  of  amity  with  Alexander 
and  Polyperchon,  and  to  hire  soldiers  and  make  war  upon  Cassander; 

*  Ja  Cilicii.  t  After  the  leuiog  of  Ohoii, 
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and  he  himself  disposed  beacon^  and  courien  Arougfaoat  all  Askj 
which  was  entirely  at  his  command^  hereby  to  give  and  get  knowle^er 
of  all  things  that  passed,  and  to  manage  his  afikirs  the  more 
expeditiously* 

Having  taken  this  order,  he  marches  into  Phoenicia  to  provide  a 
Seet;  for  at  that  time  the  enemy  had  the  command  of  the  sea,  being 
possessed  of  abundance  of  shipping,  when  he  himself  had  not  one* 
Encamping  near  to  Tyre,  designing  to  besiege  it,  he  sent  for  the 
petty  kings  of  Phcenicia,  and  governors  of  Syria,  and  treated  with 
diem  to  join  him  in  the  building  of  ships,  becaose  all  tlie  ships  tba( 
belonged  to  Phoenicia  were  then  with  Ptolemy  in  Egypt.    He  also 
gave  diem  orders  to  bring  him,  with  all  speedy  fonr  milKoos  and  five 
hundred  thousand  bushels  of  wheat;  fnr  to  so  much  came  the  yearly 
expense  of  his  army.  Then  he  got  together  hewers  of  timber,  sawyers, 
and  ship  carpenters  from  all  parts,  Mid  caused  timber  to  be  broagbt 
down  from  Mount  Libanus  to  the  sea  side,  employing  therein  eight 
thousand  men  to  work,  and  a  thousand  beasts  for  carriage.    Thb 
mount  runs  through  Trtpolis,  Byblia,  and  Sidonis,  and  abounds  in 
most  beautiful  tall  cedars  and  cypress  trees.    He  appointed  tlitee 
arsenals  in  Phoenicia,  one  at  Tripolis,  another  at  Byblia,  and  die 
diird  at  Sidon;  a  fourth  he  had  in  Cilicia,  whither  timber  was 
brought  from  mount  Taurus ;  and  a  fifth  in  Rhodes,  where  the  iiAa* 
bitanu  suffered  him  to  build  ships  of  timber,  conveyed  thither  at  hie 
own  charge. 

While  Antigonus  was  thus  employed,  and  lay  encamped  by  the 
sea-side,  Seleucus  came  with  a  fleet  of  a  hundred  sail  out  of 
Egypt,  quick  sailers,  and  royally  furnished,  and  in  a  scornful  man* 
ner  skirred  under  the  noses  of  them,  which  not  a  little  troubled  the 
minds  of  his  new  associates,  and  those  that  joined  with  him  in 
die  carrying  on  of  the  work.  For  it  was  very  apparent,  that 
the  enemy  now  being  masters  at  sea,  would  be  sure  to  waste  and 
spoil  those  who,  out  of  kindness  to  Antigonus,  had  joined  with.theif 
adversaries. 

But  Antigonus  bid  them  be  of  good  cheer,  for  before  the  end 
s}l  summer,  he  said,  he  would  be  at  sea  with  a  fleet  of  five  hundred 
sail. 

Agesilaus,  in  the  mean  time  returned  from  his  embassy  out  of 
Cyprus,  and  brought  intelligence  that  Nicocreon,  and  the  most  potent 
kings  of  that  island,  had  already  joined  Ptolemy ;  nevertheless,  that 
Citticus,  Lapithius,  Marius,  and  Cyrenites,  would  side  with  him : 
whereupon  he  left  three  thousand  men,  under  the  command  of 
Apdifonicus,  to  maintain  the  siege  against  Tyre,  and  he  himself 
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marched  with  the  rest  of  the  army  against  Gaza  and  Joppa,  which 
stood  out  against  him,  and  took  them  by  force;  and  such  of  Pto* 
leony's  men  whom  he  found  there^  he  took  and  distributed  among 
bis  own  regiments,  and  placed  garrisons  in  both  those  citiesi  to  keep 
them  in  oliedience.  Which  done,  he  returned  to  his  standing  camp 
about  Tyre>  and  prepared  ail  necessaries  for  a  siege  against  it.  At 
the  same  time  \risto^  who  was  intrusted  by  Eumenes  to  carry  Cra- 
terus's  bones,  delivered  them  to  Phila  to  be  buriedj  who  was  married 
frst  to  Craterus,  and  at  that  time  to  Demetrius,  the  son  of  Aotigo- 
pus,  who  was  a  woman  of  excellent  parts  and  prudence;  for  by  her 
prudent  behaviour  and  carriage  towards  every  soldier'  in  the  army^ 
she  was  able  to  qualify  and  moderate  thoitfe  that  were  most  turbulent, 
and  she  put  forth  the  daughters  and  sisters  of  th(2j|e  that  were  poor, 
at  her  own  charge^  and  prevented  the  ruin  of  many  that  were  falsely 
accused.  It  is  reported^  that  Antipater  her  father  (who  was  the  most 
prudent  prince  that  governed  in  his  age)  was  used  to  consult  with 
Phila  bis  daughter  in  the  most  weighty  afiairs,  while  slie  was  yet  but 
a  girl*  But  the  prudence  of  this  woman  will  more  fully  appear  in  the 
following  narration,  and  when  things  tended  to  a  revolution^  and 
the  fatal  period  of  Demetrius's  kingdom*  And  thus  stood  the  aflairs 
of  Antigonus  and  Phila  at  this  time. 

Amongst  the  captains  sent  away  by  Antigonus,  Aristodemus  passed 
over  to  Laconia,  and,  having  got  leave  of  the  Spartans  to  raise  sol- 
diers, got  together  eight  thousand  out  of  Peloponnesus;  and^upon 
conference  with  Polyperchon  and  Alexander,  joined  them  both  in  a 
firm  league  of  amity  with  Antigonus,  and  made  Polyperchon  general 
oyer  the  forces  iu  Peloponnesus,  but  prevailed  with  Alexander  to  pass 
over  into  Asia  to  Antigonus. 

Ptolemffius,  another  of  bis  captains,  going  into  Cappadocia  with  ao  ' 
army,  and  there  finding  the  city  of  Amisus  besieged  by  Asclepiodo* 
rus,  a  captain  of  Ca$sander*s,  raised  the  siege,  and  secured  the  place; 
and  so,  having  sent  away  Asclepiodorus,  packing  up  certain  condi- 
tions, recovered  that  whole  province  to  Antigonus;  and,  marching 
thence  through  Bithynia,  came  upon  the  back  of  Ziliytes,  king  of  the 
Bithynians,  whilst  he  was  busy  in  besieging  two  cities  at  once,  that 
of  the  Assarcniaus,  and  the  other  of  the  Chalcedonians,  and  forced 
him  to  raise  bis  siege  from  both;  and  then,  falling  to  capitulations 
both  with  him  and  the  cities  that  were  besieged,  after  hostages  re- 
ceived, removed  thence  towards  Ionia  and  Lydia,  because  Antigonus 
bad  written  to  *  :m  to  secure  that  coast  wiih  all  possible  speed,  hav- 
ing intelligence  that  Seleucus  was  going  into  those  parts  with  bi^ 
fleet;  whuhcr  indeed  he  came,  and  besieged  Erythrse:  but,  hearing 
of  the  enemy's  approach^  left  it^  and  went  away  as  he  came.    Mean* 
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while  Alexander^  the  sou  of  Polyperchon^  came  to  Antigonus^  who 
made  a  league  with  him;  and  then,  calling  a^ general  council  of  the 
army  and  the  strangers  resident  there^  declared  unto  them  how  Cas- 
Sander  had  murdered  Olympias,  and  bow  villainously  he  had  dealt 
with  Roxana  and  the  young  kiug^  and  that  he  had  forced  Tliessaloni- 
ca  to  marry  him^  and  that  it  was  very  clear  and  evident  that  he  as- 
pired to  the  kingdom  of  Macedonia.  Moreover^  that  he  had  planted 
the  Olynthians,  the  most  bitter  enemies  of  the  Macedonians,  in  the 

city  called  after  his  own  name ^That  he  had  rebuilt  Thebes,  which 

was  razed  by  the  Macedonians.     Having  thus  incensed  the  Bxm%, 

lie  made  arid  wrote  an  edict That  Cassander  should  be  considered  $M 

an  open  enemy,  unless  he  razed  the  two  cities,  released  the  king  and 
Roxana  his  mother,  and  returned  them  safe  to  the  Macedonians;  and 
lastly,  unless  he  submitted  to  Antigonus,  as  general  and  sole  protector 
of  the  kingdom,  and  freed  all  the  Greek  cities,  and  withdrew  all  the 
garrisons  out  of  them. 

When  the  army  had  approved  of  this  edict  by  their  suffrages,  he 
sent  couriers  away  to  publish  it  in  all  places :  for  he  hoped  that  by 
this  means  all  the  Grecians,  in  expectation  of  having  their  liberties 
restored,  would  be  bis  confederates,  and  readily  assist  him  in  the 
war,  and  that  all  the  governors  of  the  higher  provinces,  who  before 
suspected  him,  as  if  he  designed  to  deprive  the  posterity  of  Alexan- 
dej^  of  the  kingdom,  (now  that  it  clearly  appeared  that  he  took  up 
arms  in  their  behalf),  would  observe  all  his  commands  of  their  own 
accord. 

Having  despatched  all  these  matters,  he  sent  back  Alexander  with 
five  hundred  talents  into  Peloponnesus,  with  iiis  hopes  raised,  in  ex- 
pectation of  mighty  concerns:  and  he  himself,  with  shipping  from 
Rhodes,  and  others  he  had  lately  built,  set  sail  for  Tyre;  where,  be- 
ing now  master  at  sea,  he  so  blocked  it  up  for  thirteen  months  toge- 
ther, that  no  supply  of  victuals  could  be  brought  thither,  and  there- 
by reduced  the  inhabitants  into  such  great  distress,  that  at  length 
(upon  suffering  the  soldiers  to  march  away  with  some  small  things 
that  were  tlieir  own)  the  city  was  surrendered  to  him  upon  terms^ 
and  he  placed  a  garrison  in  it  for  its  defence. 

In  the  mean  time  Ptolemy,  hearrog  what  a  declaration  Antigonus 
with  the  Macedonians  had  made  concerning  the  liberty  of  the  Gre- 
cians, made  the  like  himself,  as  desirous  that  ail  the  world  should 
take  notice  that  he  was  no  less  zealous  for  the  liberty  of  Greece  than 
Antigonus  was:  for  both  of  them,  well  considering  of  what  great 
moment  it  was  to  their  affairs  to  gain  the  good  will  of  the  Grecians, 
strove  one  with  another  which  should  oblige  them  most  by  acts  of 
gractr.    Then  he  joined  to  his  party  the  governor  of  Carlaj  who  was 
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a  man  of  great  power,  and  had  many  great  cities  under  liis  command. 
And,  though  he  had  before  sent  three  thousand  soldiers  to  the  kings 
in  Cyprus,  yet  he  hastened  away  many  more,  to  reduce  those  who  had 
there  sided  against  him.  Those  sent  were  ten  thousand,  under  the 
command  of  Myrmidon,  an  Athenian  born,  and  an  hundred  sail  of 
ships,  commanded  by  Polyclhus;  and  the  general  over  all  be  made 
hb  brother  Menelaus. 

These  coming  into  Cyprus,  joined  then  with  Seleucus  and  his  fleet, 
and  in  a  council  of  war  advised  what  course  was  fit  to  be  taken* 
The  result  of  which  was,  that  Polyclitus  with  fifty  sail  should  pass 
.  loto  Peloponnesus,  and  there  should  make  war  upon  Aristodemus, 
Poiyperchon,  and  bis  son  Alexander:  that  Myrmidon  should  go 
with  an  army  of  foreigners  into  Caria,  there  to  help  Cassander  a- 
gainst  Ptolemy,  a  captain  of  Antigonus,  who  pressed  hafd  upon  him; 
and  that  Seleucus  and  Menelaus,  staying  in  Cyprus,  should  bear  up 
Nicocreon  the  king,  and  the  rest  of  their  confederates,  against  their 
enemies. 

Having  thus  therefore  divided  their  (orces,  Seleucus"  went  and  took 
Cyrinia  and  Lapithus ;  and,  having  drawn  over  Stasiecus,  king  of  the 
Malenses,  to  his  party,  ht  forced  the  prince  of  the  Amathusians  to 
give  him  hostages  for  his  fealty  for  the  time  to  come.  As  for  the 
city  Citium,  (seeing  that  it  would  come  to  no  agreement  with  him), 
be  set  about  besieging  it  with  his  whole  army. 

About  the  same  time  came  forty  ships  out  of  the  Hellespont  and 
Rhodes,  under  the  command  of  one  Themison,  their  admiral,  to  An- 
tigonus; and  after  them  came  Dioscorides,  with  fourscore  more; 
and  besides  these,  Antigonus  had  a  navy  of  his  own  newly  built  in 
Phoenicia,  to  the  number  of  an  hundred  and  twenty  ships,  with  those 
that  he  left  at  Tyre;  so  that  he  had  in  the  whole  two  hundred  and 
forty  men  of  war,  of  which  there  were  ninety  of  four  tier  of  oars,  ten 
of  five,  three  of  nine,  ten  of  ten,  and  thirty  open  gallies. 

Antigonus  dividing  this  navy  into  squadrons,  sent  fifty  of  them  In<- 
to  Peloponnesus,  and  the  rest  he  committed  to  Dioscorides,  his  own 
brother's  son,  with  this  charge — ^That  he  should  guard  the  sebs,  and 
help  his  friends  as  their  occasion  required,  and  that  he  should  gain 
unto  hi3  party  such  of  the  blands  as  hitherto  stood  out  against  him» 
And  in  this  posture  stood  the  aflairs  of  Antigonus. 

And  now,  having  related  the  things  done  throughout  all  Asia,  we 
shall  give  a  particular  account  of  the  afiPairs  of  Europe. 

ApoUonides,  being  made  commander  of  the  Argives  by  Cassander, 
in  the  night  broke  into  Arcadia,  and  surprised  tjie  city*  of  the  Stym- 
phalians.    And,  while  he  was  absent,  some  of  the  Argives  (enemies 

*  Stymphtlas,  near  the  Stjnpbalian  Lake. 
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to  Cassaoder)  corresponded  with  Alexaoder^  the  son  of  PoIyperchoOy 
tad  promised  to  deliver  up  the  city*  into  his  -bands :  but  Alexamler 
bdng  too  slow,  Apollonides  came  to  Argos  before  hini>  and  surprised 
ftve  hundred  of  the  conspirators  that  were  in  a  senate  in  the  Pryta* 
iieuffit>  and  Icept  them  in,  and  burnt  theni  thefe  aliire;  most  of  the 
rest  he  banished,  and  some  few  more  he  took  and  put  to  death. 

Cassander,  having  intelligence  that  Aristodemus  was  arrived  id 
Peloponnesus,  and  that  he  bad  listed  there  great  numbers  of  sol- 
diers, ib  the  first  place  sought  to  draw  off  Polyperchon  from  Anti- 
gonus;  but  not  being  able  to  prevail,  he  marched  with  an  army 
through  Thessaly,  and  came  into  Boeotia  j  where,  having  assisted  the 
Thebans  in  raising  of  their  walls,  he  passed  into  Peloponnesus,  and, 
having  first  taken  Cenchrfisa,  he  spoiled  and  harassed  all  the  territory 
of  Corinth.  Then  he  took  two  castles  by  storm,  and,  upon  conditkm 
of  future  fiiith  and  allegiance,  dismissed  all  the  garrison  soldiers  that 
were  placed  there  by  Alexander.  Afterwards  he  besieged  Orcbo^ 
menus,  and,  being  let  intQ  the  town  by  Alexander's  enemies,  he  pot' 
a  garrison  into  the  city :  those  that  sided  with  Alexander  took  sane* 
tmry  in  Diana's  temple,  whom  be  gave  up  to  the  citizens,  to  do  whh 
them  as  they  thought  fit;  whereupon  the  Orchomenians  drew  thett 
all  out  of  the  temple  by  force,  and,  against  the  common  laws  of  Greece, 
put  them  all  to  death. 

Cassander  went  thence  into  Messenia,  but,  finding  the  city  stroi^Ijr 
garrisoned  by  Polyperchon,  he  did  not  think  fit  for  the  present  to 
besiege  it,  but  marched  into  Arcadia,  where  he  left  Damides  gover« 
nor  of  the  cityt,  and  returned  to  Argolides§,  and  there  celebrated 
ike  Nemsean  games,  and  returned  into  Macedonia.  When  he  was 
gone,  Alexander  with  Aristodemus  lay  before  the  cities  in  Pelopon- 
nesus, to  expel  the  garrisons  of  Cassander,  and  endeavoured  all  h« 
could  to  restore  thc'^cities  to  their  liberties:  which  coming  to  the 
ears  of  Cassander,  he  seiit  to  hini  Prepelaas,  to  work  upon  him  to  de- 
sert Antigonus,  and  enter  into  a  league  of  friendship  and  amity  with 
himself,  promising,  that  if  he  would  do  so,  he  would  give  him  the 
sovereign  command  of  all  Peloponnesus,  and  create  him  general  of 
the  army,  and  would  advance  him  to  high  places  of  honour  and  pre« 
ferment.  Alexander,  seeing  that  he  was  now  likely  to  attain  thsiC 
for  which  from  the  beginning  he  made  war  upon  Cassander,  entered 
into  a  league  with  him,  and  so  was  made  general  of  all  the  forces  in 
Peloponnesus. 

•  Argos. 
t  A  pablic  place  vrhen  the  great  mea  lucd  to  sacrifiea,  or  a  place  where  a  coiiirt  vmui 
Keld.  belonging  to  the  senate. 

t  S^phalus*  f  Arg ta. 
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In  the  mean  time  Polyclitus^  ScIchcus's  lieutenant,  sailing  from 
Cyprus,  came  to  Cenchrsea,  wliere,  hearing  of  the  defection  of  Alex- 
ander, and  findlfig  no  enemjr  there  to  encounter,  he  changed  hid 
course,  and  set'  sail  for  Pampbylia;  and  from  thence  arriving  at 
Aphrodisilides  in  Citicia,  be  there  understood  that  fheodotu^,  admi« 
ral  of  Adtlgonus's  navy,  would  pass  by  from  Patiira,  a  port  iti  Lycia, 
Vith  theRhodian  fleets  furnished  with  mariners  out  of  Caria;  and 
Aat  Perilaua  with  a  iand-army  coasted  along  by  the  shore,  for  the 
defence  of  the  fleef,  If  necessary:   in  this  case  he  outwitted  tbem 
both;  for  he  landed  bb  men  in  a  place  out  of  view,  where  the  land* 
army  must  of  necessity  pass,  and  himself  with  the  fleet  went  and 
by  behind  a  foreland,  waiting  for  the  coming  of  the  enemy;  th^re 
the  enemy^s  foot  fell  into  an  ambush,  and  Perilaua  himself  Urtd 
taken  prisoner,  and  ail  his  men  either  killed  or  taken.    The  fleet  at 
Ma,  seeing  the  land-army  engaged,  hastened  to  their  relief;  but  thea 
Folyclitus  coming  upon  tbefti  in  this  confusion,'with  his  isbips  drawa 
up  in  a  line  of  battle,  put  them  easily  to  flight;  so  that  PolycUtus  took 
all  their  ships,  and  most  part  of  the  men  m  them,  and  amongst  the 
rest  Theodotus  himself,  their  admiral,  sorely  martyred  with  wounds, 
of  which  he  shortly  after  died. 

P(dyclitus,  having  succeeded  so  well  on  all  hands,  sailed  back  first 
to  Cyprus,  and  then  to  Pelusium*,wherePtolemy  richly  rewarded  him 
for  so  great  a  service,  and  promoted  him  to  a  far  higher  dignity  and 
place  of  honour  than  he  was  in  before,  as  the  author  of  so  great  a 
victory;  but  released  Perilaua  and  some  other  prisoners,  whom  Anti- 
gonus  desired  by  a  messenger  sent  to  him  for  that  purpose.  Aod. 
then  himself,  going  to  a  place  called  Ecregma,  came  to  a  parley  with 
Antigonus;  but  Antigonus  refusing  to  grant  bim  wliat  he  demanded, 
be  left  him  and  returned. 

Having  now  given  an  account  of  the  affairs  of  the  European  Greeks, 
both  in  Greece  and  Macedonia,  we  shall  pass  over  to  the  parts  lying 
towards  the  west. 

Agathocles,  prince  of  Syracuse,  having  possessed  himself  of  a  cas^ 
tie'  belonging  to  the  Messenians,  promised  to  restore  it  upon  receiv- 
ing of  thirty  talents  of  silver;  which  when  the  Messenians  had  paid, 
he  not  only  broke  his  faith,  but  endea\*oured  to  Iiave  seized  upon 
Messina  itself:  for,  being  informed  that  part  of  the  walls  were  fallen 
down,  he  sent  a  party  of  horse  by  land  from  Syracuse,  and  he  himself 
!n  some  ships  called  Hemioliasf,  went  by  sea,  and  arrived  in  the 
night  close  under  the  walls  of  the  city;  but  the  Messenians,  coming 
to  understand  his  design  beforehand,  wholly  defeated  him  in  what  he 
had  contrived:   however,  he  came  to  Mylas,  and,  upon  laying  siege 

*  In  Eg^pt.  t  Barks  or  frigntei. 
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to  the  castle,  had  It  delivered  up  to  him,  and  then  retarned  to  Syra« 
cose.  In.  harvest-time  he  made  a  second  attempt  upon  Messini^ 
and,  encamping  near  the  city,  made  continual  assaults,  but  was  not 
abk  to  effect  any  thing  considerable :  for  many  exiles  had  flocked 
into  this  place  from  Syracuse,  who,  both  for  the  sake  of  their  owi^ 
preservation,  and  out  of  hatred  to  the  tyrant,  fought  most  coura-* 
geously. 

About  this  time  came  ambassadors  from  Carthage,  arguing  the  case 
with  Agathocles,  and  complaining  of  the  breach  of  articles ;  andj 
making  peace  with  the  Messenians,,they  forced  the  tyrant  to  restore 
the  castle*,  and  then  sailed  back  into  Africa, 

After  which  Agathocles  went  to  Abecenus,  one  of  his  confederate 
cities^  and  there  he  put  to  death  forty,  whom  he  looked  upon  to  be 
bis  enemies. 

In  these  times  the  Romans  were  at  war  with  the  Samnites,  and 
took  Ferentum  by  storm;  and  the  inhabitants  of  Nueeria  (called  Al* 
faterna)  were,  by  the  persuasions  of  some  persons,  prevailed  with  to 
desert  the  Romans,  and  join  in  league  with  the  Samnites. 


TffMr**^my^?r**T*T'™^TTs 


CHAP.  V. 

• 

The  acts  of  Aristodemus^  AnHgonu$*$  general  in  Pehpmmesuf, 
TTie  Dimeans  in  Achaia  seek  to  free  themselves  from  Cassan-' 
der*s  garrison:  they  take  the  citadel.  Alexander^  son  of  Poly " 
perchon,  assassinated:  theprcUseofCratesipoUs,  his  wife.  The 
acts  of  Cassander  in  JEtolia,  and  other  parts  of  Greece.  The 
cruelty  of  the  JEtolians.  *  Cassander  sends  an  army  into  Caria, 
and  Aristotle  with  a  fleet  to  Lemnos.  The  acts  of  Cassander's 
army  in  Caria.  Antigonus  leaves  Ms  son  Demetrius  in  Syria, 
to  watch  Ptolemy.  His  troublesome  march  into  Asia.  The  af^ 
fairs  of  Sicily.  Acrotatus*s  misgovemment  and  cruelties  in  Si^ 
cily.    27ie  acts  of  Agathocles.    The  affairs  of  Italy. 

WHEN  the  former  year  was  ended,  Nicodorus  was  created  archon 
at  Athens,  and  Lucius  Papirius  chosen  the  fourth,  and  Quintus  Pub- 
lius  the  second  time  consul  at  Rome.  At  that  time  Aristodemos, 
made  general  by  Antigonus,  hearing  of  the  defection  of  Alesanderj 
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the  son  of  Polypcrclion,  after  he  had  opened  the  justice  of  the  cause 
before  the  senate  of  the  i3£tolians.  solicited  them  to  be  assistant  to 
the  affairs  of  Antigonus.  Then  passing  into  Peloponnesus  with  the 
niercenariesj  found  Alexander  with  the  Elians  besieging  Cyllene^  and^ 
just  arriving  in  time^  raised  the  siege;  and  then,  leaving  a  garrison 
to  defend  the  place,  he  moved  towards  Actria,  and  fri^ed  Patrs  froin 
the  garrison  of  Cassander;  but  ^gsBS  he  took  by  force,  and,  being 
possessed  of  the  place,  was  ready  to  restore  the  ^gieans  to  their  li- 
berty, according  to  the  former  decree,  but  was  prevented  by  thb  acd« 
dent.  The  soldiers  began  to  plunder;  and  upon  that  occasion  mkwf 
of  the  citizens  were  killed,  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  town  was  bamt 
to  the  ground. 

After  which  he  sailed  back  into  ^tolia.  The  Dymaei,  who  were 
awed  by  a  garrison  of  Cassander's  in  the  castle,  separated  their  dtf 
from  the  citadel  by  a  wall  drawn  round  it,  and,  encouraging  one  ancH 
ther  to  stand  up  for  their  liberties,  besieged  the  castle,  and  infested 
it  with  continual  assaults :  of  which  Alexander  receiving  intelligence 
he  came  upon  them  with  bis  army  on  a  sudden,  and  drove  them 
within  their  walls,  and  entered  pell  mell  with  them  into  the  city,  and 
took  it.  Some  of  the  Dymseans  he  put  to  the  sword,  others  he  im- 
prisoned, and  many  of  them  he  banished.  After  Alexander  went 
away,  the  rest  of  them  were  quiet  for  a  little  while,  being  both  ter- 
rified with  the  greatness  of  the  late  calamity,  and  likewise  wanting 
the  assistance  of  their  confederates.  But  some  time  after,  they  made 
application  to  Aristodemus's  mercenaries,  who  marched  to  them 
from  ^gaeffi:  whereupon  they  again  assaulted  the  citadel,  and  took 
it,  and  freed  the  city,  and  put  many  of  the  garrison  to  the  sword, 
and  put  to  death  such  of  their  own  citizens  as  favoured  Alexander's 
party. 

Amongst  these  turns  and  changes  of  fortune,  while  Alexand^ 
with  his  army  was  marching  from  Sicyon,  he  was  killed  by  Alexlon, 
a  Sicyonian,  and  some  others,  who  pretended  to  be  his  friends.  His 
wife  Cratesipolis  after  his  death  took  upon  her  the  management  of 
affiiirs,  and  kept  the  army  in  due  obedience.  Her  obliging  carriage 
and  bounty  was  such,  that  she  was  greatly  beloved  by  the  soldiers; 
for  she  was  continually  affording  all  the  help  she  could  to  them  that 
were  in  distress,  and  relieving  and  supporting  many  that  were  in 
want:  besides,  she  was  a  woman  of  atimirable  prudence  in  manag- 
ing afifkirs,  and  of  courage  beyond  the  natural  temper  of  her  sex. 
For  when  the  Sicyonians,  in  contempt  of  her,  (after  the  death  of  her 
husband),  rose  up  in  arms  for  the  recovery  of  their  liberty,  she  ese-^ 
cuted  her  revenge  by  cutting  off  multitudes  of  them  in  a  field-battle, 
and  crucified  thirty  of  those  she  had  taken  prisoners;  and  wo^  liavinf , 
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•ettled  the  afiairs  of  the  city,  she  rei^oed  over  the  Sicyoiiian8»  haT- 
ing  undtfr  ber  commaud  multitudes  of  soldiers  ready  upon  all  occa* 
aioos  for  any.  uDdertaking,  though  ever  so  hazardous.  And  this  was 
then  the  state  and  eondition  of  Peloponnesus. 

Cassander,  perceiving  that  the  iEtolians  assisted  Antigonus^  and 
.  were  then  likewise  engaged  in  a  war  with  their  neighbours  the  Acar^ 
oanians,  judged  that  the  most  probable  way  to  bring  down  the  i£tor 
liaos  was  for  him  to  join  with  the  Acarnanians.  To  this  end,  be 
marched  out  of  Macedonia  with  a  great  army,  and  came  intoMuAis^ 
tod  encamped  qear  the  river  Camphylos.  Here  he  invited  the  Acar* 
nanians  to  a  common  consultation,  where  he  set  forth  how  they  liad 
been  vexed  for  many  generations  past  by  war  from  tlieir  unruly  and 
troublesome  neighbours;  and  therefore  he  advised  them,  that  they 
ahould  leave  their  little  forts  and  castles,  (though  they  were  fortified)^ 
imd  betake  themselves  to  a  few  cities,  lest,  being  so  dispersed  and 
Ktttered  in  their  habitations,  they  should  not  be  able  to  get  together 
to  assist  one  another  when  the  enemy  at  any  time  should  suddenly 
and  unexpectedly  break  in  upon  them.  The  Acarnanians  followed 
Ilia  advice,  and  the  most  of  them  removed  to  Stratopolis,  which  waa 
the  strongest  and  largest  of  their  cities.  The  OSniadas,  and  some 
others,  went  to  Sauiion;  the  Dorians,  with  the  rest,  to  Agrioium. 

Cassander  hereupon  left  Lyciscus  his  general  m  those  parts  with  t 
considerable  body  of  men,  with  orders  to  assist  the  Acarnanians;  and 
be  himself  marched  with  his  army  to  tlie  city  Leucades,  and  by  treaty 
gained  them  for  confederates.  Then  with  a  swift  march  he  came  * 
fuddenly  into  Adria,  and  took  in  ApoUonia  upon  his  first  approach. 
Thence  marching  into JUyria,  he  passed  over  the  river  Hebrus,  and 
fought  with  Glaucias,  the  Illyrian  king,  and  routed  his  army;  after 
which  he  made  peace  with  him,  upon  condition  that  he  should  not 
make  war  upon  any  of  his  confederates.  Then  he  took£pidamnus% 
and,  placing  there  a  garrison,  returned  into  Macedonia. 

After  Cassander  had  left  iEtolia,  the  iBtoliaus  joining  together^ 
%o  the  number  of  three  thousand,  besieged  Agrinium,  girting  it  round 
with  a  trench  and  a  breast-work.  But  the  inhabitants  that  came  be- 
fore out  of  tlie  country  treated  and  agreed  with  the  enemy That 

upon  delivery  up  of  the  city,  their  persons  should  be  secure^  and 
they  should  have  liberty  to  depart  and  leave  the  place.  Whereupon^ 
after  faith  given  for  their  security,  they  went  out;  but,  when  they 
were  on  their  way,  the  ^tolians  falsely  and  treacherously,  wlien  the 
Qtbers  never  suspected  any  thing,  pursued  them,  and  killed  them  al« 
inost  every  man. 

^  JEpidMBfiBiB,  borderiag  vpon  the  Adriitio  lei.    Now  called  Durasaoj  called  alaa 
Djfnacbtym. 
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Cassander  being  returned  into  Macedonia,  as  soon  as  he  heard  how 
the  cities  in  Caria  (that  had  confederated  with  Ptolemy  and  Seleucus) 
-were  infested  by  the  war^  sent  over  an  army  into  Caria,  both  to  help 
the  confederates^  and  also  in  time  to  divert  Antigonus,  that  he  might 
have  no  leisure  to  come  into  Europe.  He  commanded  also  by  his 
letters  Demetrius,  Phalerius,  and  Dionysius,  governor  of  the  fort  of 
Munychia,  to  fit  out  forthwith  twenty  ships  for  Lemnds :  who  there- 
upon presently  despatched  away  the  ships,  under  the  command  of 
Aristotle,  their  admiral;  and  he,  arriving  at  Leronos,  and  being  there 
joined  by  Seleucus  and  his  fleet,  prevailed  with  the  inhabitants  to 
desert  Antigonus.  But  they  afterwards  retracted  what  they  had  be«» ' 
lore  engaged  to,  and  thereupon  he  wasted  and  harassed  the  country^ 
and  drew  a  trench  round  the  city,  and  besieged  it. 

About  this  time  Seleucus  arrived  at  Coos ;  whose  coming  there  be- 
ing noised  abrbad^  Dioscorides,  admiral  of  Antigonus's  fleet,  sailed  to 
Lemnos,  and  drove  Aristotle  out  of  the  island,  and  took  nuiny  of  his 
ships,  together  with  all  their  men  on  board. 

One  Cassander  and  Prepelaus  were  commanders  of  the  forces  sent 
into  Caria  by  Cassander;  who,  hearing  that  Ptolemy,  Antigonus's 
general  in  those  parts,  had  distributed  his  army  into  their  winter- 
quarters,  and  that  he  himself  was  busied  in  burying  hb  father,  sent 
«way  Enpolemus,  ^th  eight  thousand  foot  and  two  thousand  horse, 
to  a  place  called  Caprima,  in  Caria,  to  lie  in  ambuscade  for  him 
there;  but  Ptolemy  g^ing  notice  thereof  by  some  that  fled  over  to 
him,  got  together  out  ot  the  next  winter-quarters  eight  thousand 
three  hundred  foot,  and  six  hundred  horse,  and,  falling  about  mid- 
night into  the  enemy's  trenches,  and  finding  them  nearly  all  fast 
asleep,  took  Eupolemus  prisoner,  and  forced  all  hb  men  to  surrender 
at  discretion.  And  this  was  then  the  condition  of  those  sent  by  Cas- 
sander into  Asia. 

But  Antigonus,  perceiving  that  Cassander  aimed  at  the  sovereignty 
of  Asia,  left  his  son  Demetrius  in  Syria,  with  instructions  to  inter- 
cept Ptolemy's  men,  whom  he  suspected  were  then  coming  with  an 
army  further  up  into  Syria;  and  for  that  purpose  left  with  him  ten 
thousand  foot  of  other  nations,  two  thousand  Macedonians,  five  hun- 
dred out  of  Lycia  and  P^mphylia,  four  hundred  Persian  hrcbers  and 
slingers,  five  (bousand  horse,  and  above  forty  elephants;  and  four 
men  for  his  counsellors,  Nearchon,  Python,  son  of  Agenor,  who  came 
lately  from  Babylon,  Andronicus  of  Olynthus,  and  Philippus,  all 
men  of  mature  age  and  judgment,  and  such  as  had  attended  upon 
Alexander  in  all  his  wars:  for  Demetrius  himself  was  buta  voung 
man,  not  above  two-and-twenty  years  of  age.  Upon  Antigonus  him- 
self, while  he  passed  with  the  ([est  pf  his  army  over  Mount  Taurus^ 
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there  fell  a  mighty  snow^  wherein  he  lost  many  of  his  mea.  Where- 
upon he  returned  back  idlo  Cilicia,  where  he  found  out  a  better  way 
to  pass  that  mountain,  and  with  little  damage  to  his  army;  and  so, 
coming  to  Celiene  in  Phrygia,  he  there  put  his  army  into  winter^ 
quarters.  Then  he  sent  for  the  fleet  out  of  Phoenicia,  of  wliich  Medius 
was  admiral,  who  by  mere  chance  in  his  way  met  with  a  fleet  of  thirty- 
six  sail  belonging  to  the  city  of  Pydna,  and  defeated  them,  and  brouj^t 
the  ships,  with  all  their  men,  under  his  subjection.  In  tbb  posture 
stood  the  affiurs  both  of  Greece  and  Asia  at  this  time. 

In  the  mean  time,  in  Sicily,  the  exiles  of  Syracuse,  who  were  then 
in  Agrigentum,  stirred  up  the  great  men  of  the  city  not  to  suffinr 
A|pithocIes  in  that  manner  to  make  a  prey  of  the  cities,  alleging^ 
that  it  was  better  to  Call  upon  the  tyrant  before  he  grew  too  strongs   * 
than  to  wait  till  he  was  in  greater  power,  and  then  to  be  forced  to 
contend  with  him,  when  it  was  more  hazardous.    Whereupon  the 
Agrigentines,  approving  of  this  advice,  decreed  by  their  sufi&ages  war 
against  Agathocles;  and,  joining  in  confederacy  with  the  Geloans 
and  Messenians,  they  sent  some  of  the  exiles  to  the  Lacedcemonians^ 
with  orders  to  procure  a  general  to  be  sent  to  them  from  thence :  (or 
they  suspected  that  some  of  their  own  citizens  were  too  much  in« 
clined  to  tyranny  themselres;  but  judged  that  foreigners,  if  they  re« 
membered  the  government  of  Hmoleon  the  Corinthian,  would  better 
manage  the  public  afikirs.    When  they  arrived,  therefore,  in  Lao<^ 
nia,  they  found  Acrotatus,  the  son  of  King  Cleomenes,  much  hated 
by  many  of  the  young  noblemen  at  home,  and  therefore  very  desir- 
cws  to  be  employed  abroad:  for  when  the  Lacedfiemonians,  after  the 
Bght  with  Antipater,  had  acquitted  those  that  escaped  out  of  that 
battle  from  all  censures  of  disgrace,  he  only  opposed  the  decree;  so 
that  many  were  offended  at  him,  especially  those  that  were  liable  to 
the  penalty  of  the  laws.    And  upon  that  account  they  had  lain  in 
wait  for  him,  and  beaten  him^  and  were  constantly  seeking  to  entrap 
him :  beii^  therefore  for  this  reason  desirous  of  a  foreign  command, 
he  very  freely  complied  with  the  Agrigentines;  and  thereupon,  with- 
out the  order  of  the  ephori,  (resolving  upon  the  voyage),  he  set  sail 
with  a  few  ships  for  Agrigentum :  but,  being  driven  back  by  a  storm 
into  Adria,  he  arrived  in  the  territory  of  the  ApoUoniates;  where^ 
finding  the  city  besieged  by  Glaucias,  king  of  the  lUyrians,  he  per- 
suaded the  king  to  raise  the  siege,  and  enter  into  a  league  of  friend- 
ship with  the  ApoUoniates.    Then  he  sailed  to  Tarentum,  and  there 
solicited  the  people  to  join  with  him  in  procuring  the  restoration  of 
the  Syracusans  to  their  antient  liberties,  and  so  far  prevailed,  that 
they  decreed  to  assist  them  with  twenty  ships:   for,  on  account  gf 
his  kindred,  and  the  nobleness  of  bis  family,  his  words  were  of  great 
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weight  and  credit.  While  the  Tarentines  were  making  preparations, 
he  himself  sailed  to  Agrigentum^  and  there  took  upon  him  the  com- 
ipand  of  the  army;  whereupon  the.  people  were  in  high  expectations^ 
til  concladiog  4hat  an  end  would  presently  be  put  to  the  tyranny: 
but,  in  a  short  time,  it  plainly  appeared  that  he  did  nothing  worthy 
either  the  nobility  of  his  birth  or  the  reputation  of  his  country,  but 
on  the  contrary  became  more  cruel  than  the  very  tyrants  themselves^ 
and  so  fell  into  the  hatred  of  the  people;  he  degenerated  likewise 
from  the  custom  of  his  country  in  his  manner  of  living,  and  so  in- 
dulged himself  in  voluptuousness,  that  he  seemed  more  like  a  Per- 
sian than  a  Spartan.  After  he  had  lavished  away  the  greatest  part 
of  the  public  revenues,  partly  by  his  misgovernment,  and  partly  by 
robbing  of  the  treasury,  in  the  conclusion  he  invited  Sosistratus  (the 
most  eminent  person  among  the  exiles)  and  one  who  had  been  a 
general  of  armies)  to  supper,  and  treacherously  killed  him,  not  having 
any  thing  in  the  least  to  lay  to  his  charge,  but  only  that  he  might 
take  out  of  the  way  a  stout  and  valiant  man,  and  one  that  was  able  to 
discern  and  discover  his  miscarriages :  which  wicked  act  being  pre- 
sently noised  abroad,  the  exiles  in  a  body  came  upon  him,  and  every 
body  else  forsook  him,  and  in  the  first  place  they  deposed  himj  and 
presently  after  attempted  to  stone  him  to  death;  to  avoid  therefore 
the  rage  of  the  people,  he  stole  away  in  the  night,  and  landed  pri- 
vately in  tiaconia.  After  his  departure,  the  Tarentines  recalled  the 
fleet  they  ha^  before  sent  into  Sicily. 

Hereupon  the  Agrigentines,  Geloans,  and  Mcssenians,  by  the  me- 
diation of  Amilcar,  the  Carthaginian  general,  made  peace  with  Aga- 
thocles,  the  conditions  of  which  were — That  Heraclea,  Selinus,  and 
Himera,  part  of  the  Greek  cities,  should  belong  to  the  Carthaginians, 
as  they  did  before;  all  the  rest,  under  the  power  of  the  Syracusans, 
should  be  free  to  be  governed  by  their  own  laws.  But  afterwards 
Agathocles,  when  he  saw  the  coast  clear,  and  Sicily  free  from  all  ap- 
pearance of  an  enemy,  fell  upon  the  cities,  and  without  any  difficulty 
brought  them  under  his  subjection ;  and,  gaining  many  in  a  very 
short  time,  strongly  fixed  himself  in  the  principality.  For,  in  the 
multitude  of  his  confederates,  the  greatness  of  his  yearly  revenues, 
and  tiie  power  of  a  mighty  army,  he  grew  very  strong:  for,  besides 
hi)  confederates,  and  those  raised  from  among  the  Syracusans,  he  had 
of  mercenaries  ten  thousand  foot,  and  three  thousand  and  fifty  horse; 
he  furnished  himself  likewise  with  all  sorts  of  arms,  foreseeing  that 
the  Carthaginians  (who  had  smartly  rebuked  Amilcar  for  making  the 
peace)  would  in  a  short  time  make  war  upon  him.  And  such  waa 
the  state  of  Sicily  at  this  time. 

lo  Italy,  the  Samnites,  having  now  been  at  war  with  the  Romans 
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for  many  years  last  past^  took  Philista^  wherein  was  a  strong  Roman 
garrison^  and  prevailed  with  the  Soraoions  to  massacre  all  the  Ro- 
mans that  were  there,  and  to  confederate  with  the  Samnites. 

Afterwards^  while  the  Romans  were  besieging  Saticula^  they  came 
upon  them  with  a  strong  army^  resolving  to  raise  the  siege;  upon 
which  followed  a  sharp  engagement^  and^  after  many  killed  on  both 
(ides^  the  Romans  carried  the  day;  and  then  presently  after  they  took 
the  town^  and  ginned  several  other  neighbouring  towns  and  castles. 
And  now  the  war  was  brought  over  amongst  the  cities  of  Apulia; 
whereupon  the  Samnites  listed  all  that  were  of  age  to  bear  arms^  and 
marched  out^  and  encamped  close  to  the  enemy,  being  now  resolved 
to  win  or  lose  alU  The  people  of  Rome  therefore,  to  prevent  the 
worst,  sent  thither  a  great  number  of  soldiers;  and,  because  they 
were  accustomed  in  perilous  times  to  choose  one  of  the  most  noble 
^id  eminent  persons  to  be  their  general,  with  full  and  absolute  power 
imd  authority,  they  thtrtfate  pitched  upon  Quintus  Fabiqs  and  Quin- 
tus  Auliiis,  master  of  the  h6rae,  for  that  honourable  employment. 
These  generals  afterwards  fought  the  Samnites  at  Lantulus,  where 
they  sustained  great  loss  of  their  men,  and  the  whole  army  fled  out- 
right, only  Aulus  (being  ashamed  of  the  dishonour)  opposed  the 
whole  body  of  the  enemy,  not  out  of  any  hopes  or  expectation  of 
g^iniqg  the  victory,  but  to  have  it  manifest  and  apparent  to  all,  from 
his  own  valour,  that  his  country  was  unconquerable.  Not  sharing 
therefore  with  the  rest  of  the  citizens  in  the  dishonour  of  the  flighty 
be  died  there  a  glorious  and  honourable  death. 

The  Romans  now,  fearing  lest  they  should  lose  all  Apulia,  sent 
colonies  into  Luceria^,  the  most  famous  city  of  all  those  ptu'ts;  and 
this  proved  of  great  advantage  to  them,  by  the  frequent  eruptions 
made  upon  the  Samnites:  for,  by  the  help  and  advantage  of  this  city, 
they  became  conquerors  not  only  in  this  war,  but  several  times  after- 
wards; and  even  to  our  present  age  they  have  constantly  made  use 
of  this  city  as  a  strong  fort  and  citadel  of  war  against  all  the  neigh** 
bouring  nations. 

*  I^iceriiff  BOW  Nocers. 
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CHAP.  VI. 

Seoerai  miies  revolt;  Lysimachus  comes  againet  them.  Phil^f 
Cai9ander*s  general,  routs  the  Epirots  and  ^tolians.  Cassan* 
der  agrees  with  Antigonus.  Antigansus  gains  the  cities  in  Cariiu 
Cassander*s  acts  in  Greece.  The  Sammtes  routed  by  the^Ro^ 
mans.  Polemon  sent  by  Antigmus  into  Greece  to  set  the  citiea ' 
at  liberty.  The  acts  of.AnHgonus  and  Cdssander.  Polemon*s 
acts  in  Greece  for  Antiganus.  Ptolemy  goes  against  Cyrene 
and  Cyprus;  and  then  against  Demetrius.  7%e  btUtle  with  De» 
metrius  at  Gaza.  Ptolemy  takes  Tyre.  The  acts  of  Antigo^ 
$ius*s  commanders  in  Greece.  The  Epirots  make  Aketas  king^ 
who  is  beaten  by  Lyciscus,  Cassander*s  general;  and  is  beaten 
again  by  the  other.  Cassander  goes  against  the  Apolloniatesm 
Seleuims  recovers  Babylon  with  a  small  army.  Demetrius  route 
Cilles,  PtoUmy^s  general.  Ptolemy  returns  to  Egypt^  cfter 
wasting  Samaria,  Gaxa,  Joppa,  Sfc.  Athemeus  sent  agamsi 
the  Nabatheans  by  Antiganus.  The  customs  of  the  Arabians. 
Jtescriptiort  of  the  Asphaltites,  or  Lake  of  Sodom.  Demetriue 
sent  against  Seleticus  in  Babylon.  The  Wars  between  the  Ro» 
mans  and  Samnites  in  Italy,  me  conduct  ofAgathodes  m  Sit* 
cily.  ' 

THE  afikirs  of  this  year  being  brought  to  this  conclusion,  Theo- 
phrastus  became  chief  magistrate  of  Athens^  and  Marcus  Petilius  and 
CSaius  Sulpitius  were  invested  with  the  consular  dignity  at  Rome..... 
The  Callantinians,  the  inhabitants  of  those  parts  on  the  left  of  the 
Pontus,  cast  out  the  garrison  put  upon  them  by  Lysimachus,  aiid  re« 
covered  their  liberty.  In  the  same  manner  the  Istrians  freed  their 
city,  and  confederated  with  the  neighbouring  inhabitants  to  join  to- 
gether in  a  war  against  their  prince.  The  Thracians  and  Scythians 
likewise  joined  with  their  neighbours;  so  that  all  the  forces  together 
were  of  that  strength,  that  they  were  able  to  cope  with  the  most  po^ 
tent  army. 

Lysimachus  hearing  what  was  done,  marched  with  his  army  against 
the  rebels,  and  passing  through  Thrace,  when  he  had  got  over  mount 
Heemus,  encamped  near  Odessus,  which,  upon  blocking  it  up,  the 
inhabitants  in  a  great  consternation  delivered  up  to  him.  Reducing 
likewise  the  Istrians  in  the  same  n^anner,  he  marched  thence  against 
theCallantinians;  about  which  time  the  Thracians  andScythians  camiB 
in  with  a  great  army  to  the  assistance  of  their  confederates.    Upoo 
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Muly  to  the  city  of  Oreum  *,  which  he  so  fiercely  assaulted,  that  he 
took  it  by  storm;  presently  upon  this  came  in  Telesphorua  from 
Pdoponnesos,  with  twenty  ships  and  a  thousand  soldiers,  and  Me« 
dius  out  of  Asia,  with  a  hundred  sail,  to  the  relief  of  Oreum,  who, 
qpying  Cassander's  ships  then  at  anchor  in  the  hariiour,  burnt  four 
of  them,  and  disabled  almost  all  the  rest.  But  the  Athenians  oom^ 
ing  in  to  their  relief,  Cassander,  in  scorn  and  contempt  of  the  ene- 
ay,  fell  upon  them  afresh,  and  iu  the  engagement  sunk  one,  and  took 
tluree,  together  with  all  their  men.  And  thus  were  afiairs  then  ma* 
Baged  in  Greece. 

In  Italy,  the  Samnites  wasted  and  spoiled  the  towns  and  country 
fOond  about  that  aided  with  their  enemies :  but  the  Roman  con- 
Mils  marched  into  those  parts  with  an  army,  in  order  to  succour 
their  confederates;  and  there  encamping  near  Cinna^  in  the  bee  of 
Ae  enemy,  they  allayed  the  fears  of  the  city.  A  few  days  after, 
the  armies  on  both  sides  drew  up  in  battalia,  and  fought  a  bloody 
tattle,  wherein  multitudes  fell  on  both  sides;  but  at  length  the  Bo« 
mans,  breaking  through  the  main  body  of  their  enemies,  totally 
routed  them,  and  pursued  them  a  long  way,4md  killed  above  ten 
thousand. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Campanians,  (not  knowing  of  this  battle)^ 
In  contempt  of  the  Romans,  rebelled :  whereupon  the  people  of  Rome 
forthwith  sent  out  a  strong  army  against  them,  under  the  command 
of  Cains  Menins,  as' general,  with  absolute  and  unlimited  power,  with 
whom  was  joined,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  Romans,  Marcus 
FoUius,  master  of  the  horse.  These  consuls  sitting  down  with  their 
army  near  Capua,  the  Campanians  at  first  resolved  to  fight  them;  but 
aflterwards,  hearing  jof  the.  rout  and  slaughter  of  the  Samnites,  and 
thinking  that  the  Romans  would  fall  upon  them  with  their  whole 
army,  made  peace  with  them :  for  they  gave  up  the  ringleaden  of  the 
defection,  who,  after  they  were  examined,  prevented  the  sentence  of 
condemnation  by  murdering  themselves.  But  the  cities  were  par- 
doned, and  so  returned  to  their  former  allegiance. 

The  former  year  being  ended,  Polemus  executed  the  place  of  the 
chief  magistrate  at  Athens,  and  Lucius  Papirius  the  fifth,  and  Caiua 
Junius  the  second  consulate  at  Rome,  in  which  year  was  celebrated 
the  hundred  and  seventeenth  Olympiad,  in  which  Parmenio  of  Mity« 
lene  carried  away  the  prize.  At  this  time  Autigonus  sent  Polemon 
into  Greece,  to  ^^t  at  liberty  all  the  Grecian  cities,  and  with  him  a 
hundred  and  fifty  long  ships,  under  the  command  of  Medius,  his  ad- 
miral, on  board  of  which  vessels  were  five  thousand  foot  and  five 
Imn^^  horse.     Having  made  a  league  with  the  Rhodiaos,  he  re- 

*  lo  EabflMy  BOW  NegropoAi. 
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ceived  likewise  ten  ships  of  war  more  from  them,  to  help  for>\'ard  the 
restoring  of  the  Greek  cities  to  their  liberties.  About  the  same 
time  Ptolemy*  arrived  in  the  harbour  of  Boeotia  (called  the  Deep) 
with  the  whole  fleets  and  received  from  the  Boeotians  two  thousand 
two  hundred  foot,  and  thirteen  hundred  horse.  He  sent  likewise 
for  shipping  from  Oreum,  and  walled  Salganeaf,  and  there  rendez- 
voused his  whole  army;  for  he  was  in  good  hopes  that  the  Chalci« 
dians  would  confederate  with  hiro^  who  were  tlie  only  Eubcaans  that 
were  garrisoned  by  the  enemy.  ButCassander  was  jealous  of  Chal- 
cis^j  and  therefore  raised  his  siege  before  Oreum,  and  sent  for  his 
forces  thither. 

Anti^nus^  being  informed  that  the  armies  lay  encamped  one  over 
against  another  in  Euboea,  recalled  Medius  with  the  fleet  into  Asia^ 
and  forthwith  got  his  forces  together,  and  with  a  swift  march  made 
for  the  Hellespont,  with  a  design  to  pass  over  into  Macedonia^' 
that  he  might  either  seize  upon  it  while  Cassander  was  busy  in  Ed- 
bcea^  and  the  country  void  of  sufficient  defence;  or  that,  by  forcing 
him  to  come  in  with  aid  for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom,  he  might 
thereby  divert  him  from  prosecuting  the  war  in  Greece,  and  ne- 
cessitate him  to  endeavour  for  the  preservation  of  his  concerns  nearer 
at  home. 

But  Cassander  coming  to  understand  what  he  designed,  left  Plis- 
tarchus  to  guard  Chalcis,  and  he  himself  marched  away  with  the 
whole  army,  and  took  Oropus  by  assault,  and  brought  over  the  Tlie- 
bans  to  be  his  confederates,  and  entered  into  a  truce  with  the  rest  of 
the  Boeotians;  and  having  so  done,  he  left  Eupolemus  to  defend 
Greece,  and  returned  into  Macedonia  with  his  head  full  of  care  con- 
cerning the  enemy's  march  into  that  country. 

When  Antigonns  came  to  the  Propontis,  he  solicited  the  Byzan- 
tines by  his  ambassadors  to  join  with  hitn  as  confederates;  but  it 
proved  that  there  were  there  at  the  same  time  agents  from  Lysi- 
machus,  treating  with  them  not  to  engage  in  any  thing  either  against 
him  or  Cassander.  Whereupon  the  Byzantines  resolved  to  remain 
quiet  at  home,  and  stand  upon  equal  terms  of  peace  and  amity  with 
both  sides. 

This  unlucky  accident  giving  a  stop  to  Antigonus's  further  pro- 
gress in  this  aflair,  together  with  the  approach  of  the  winter,  he  dis- 
tributed his  soldiers  in  the  towns  round  about  into  their  winter- 
quarters. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Corcyreans  assisted  the  ApoUoniates  and 
them  of  Epidamnus,  and,  upon  terms  of  agreement,  sent  away  Cas- 

*  Antigonot's  general,       f  S»lganea>  in  BoBOtia,  near  CbalcU.        %  Iii^«otia. 
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MDder*8  soldiers,  and  tfaereupon  restored  them  of  Apollonia  to  their 
afitieDt  liberties,  and  Epidamniis  they  delivered  up  to  Ohnicias,  king 
of  the  lilyrians. 

Bat  Ptolemy,  Antigonas's  general,  upon  Cassander's  returo  into 
Blacedooia,  and  the  constemation  Chalcis  was  id,  had  the  city  de- 
livered up  to  him,  and  so  freed  the  Chalcidiaas  from  receiving  any 
fitfther  garrison,  to  the  end  that  every  one  might  take  notice  that 
Antigonas  was  sincere,  and  did  really  design  to  restore  all  theGi^ek 
cities  to  their  liberties;  for  it  was  a  city  of  very  great  moment  and 
concern  to  saqh  as  were  ambitious  of  gaining  the  sovereignty  of 
Greece,  and  valued  a  place  of  strength  for  that  purpose. 

FolemoD  likewise  took  Oropus,  and  delivered  it  up  to  the  Boeo- 
tians, and  made  all  Cassander's  soldiers  prisoners  of  war;  and,  aftes 
ht  had  brought  in  the  Eretrians  and  Carystians  to  join  as  oonfedc- 
rples,  he  led  his  i^rmy  into  Attica,  Demetrtoa  Phalerius  being  then 
chief  magistrate  of  the  city:  for  those  Athenians  that  desired  to  be 
rfstored  to  their  antient  laws  had  not  long  befove  sent  privately  to 
Antigonui>  to  treat  with  him  upon  that  accomit;  and  now,  being 
nrare  resolved  and  encouraged  upon  Ptolemy's  drawing  near  to  the 
city,  they  forced  Demetrius  to  make  a  truce,  and  send  aa  agent  te 
Antigonus,  in  order  to  treat  of  a  league  with  him. 

Out  of  Attica,  Ptolemy  naarched  into  Boeotia,  and  took  the  oha- 
del  Cadmea,  and  freed  the  Thebans  from  that  garrison.  Thence  be 
went  forward  into  Phocis,  and,  xeducing  several  cities  there,  he  cast 
out  the  garrisons  of  Cassander  in  every  place  wherever  he  came. 
Then  he  invaded  Locris;  and,  because  the  Opuntians  joined  with 
Cassander,  he  besieged  them,  and  pressed  upon  the  place  with  con- 
tinual assaults. 

About  the  same  time,  the  Cyrenians  revolted  from  Ptolemy,  king 
of  Egypt,  and  besieged  the  castle  there  so  fiercely^  as  if  they  woald 
presently  have  taken  it;  and  when  messengers  came  from  Alexandria, 
persuading  them  to  desist,  they  struck  off  tiieir  heads,  and  fell  to 
work  against  the  castle  more  fiercely  than  before.  Ptolemy  being 
exceedingly  moved  hereat,  sent  one  Agis,  a  eaptain  of  his^  thither  with 
an  army,  and  withal  a  navy  to  assist  him  by  sea,  under  the  command 
of  Epenetus.  Agis  vigorously  pursuing  the  war  against  those  rebeb, 
took  Cyrene  by  storm,  and  committed  the  authors  of  tiiis  sedition  to 
prison,  and  then  sent  them  bound  to  Alexandria,  and  disarmed  the 
rest:  and  so,  having  set  things  in  order  there,  (as  he  saw  cause),  re- 
turned into  Egypt. 

Ptolemy  having  had  tha  good  success  at  Cyrene,  took  shipping, 
and  with  his  fleet  passed  over  out  of  Egypt  into  Cyprus,  against  those 
who,  rebelled  agaiusf  their  kings;   and,  having  sebed  Pygmalbn, 
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(whom  he  found  corresponding  with  Antigonus),  ht  put  him  to  death. 
Then  he  took  Praxippus,  king  of  the  liapith^*^  and^prince  of  Ce- 
ryneafy  who  was  suspected  of  a  revolt^  and  laid  them  fast:  he  took 
likewisa  Stasiecos^  a  p^ty  king  of  the  Malieans^^  atidj  destroyiog 
their  city^  removed  the  inhabitants  from  thence  to  Paphos;  which 
donC)  he  made  Nicocreon  commander  over  all  Cyprus^  and  gave  him 
the  cities^  together  with  the  revenues  of  all  the  kings  whom  he  had 
cast  out  of  their  dominions,  and  then  went  with  his  army  into  th^ 
Upper  Syria,  and  sahed  the  cities  Posideum  and  Potamos,  of  the 
Carians.  That  done,  be  went  with  a  flying  army  into  Cilicia^  and 
took  Mallos,  and  sold  all  the  inhnbltants  for  slaves,  and  waited  all 
the  region  thereabout;  and,  having  stored  all  his  army  with  rich 
^under,  sailed  back  again  to  Cyprus.  He  so  shared  with  his  sdldier* 
in  all  hazards  and  dangers,  that  he  stirred  them  up,  by  his  exilmple^ 
cheerfully  and  readily  to  undergo  all  manner  of  difficulties. 

Meanwhile  Demetrius,  the  son  of  Antigonus,  kept  in  Coelosyria^ 
expecting  tiie  coming  of  the  Egyptians;  but  when  he  heard  of  the 
taking  of  so  many  cities,  he  left  Python  to  command  in  those  parta^ 
leaving  his  corsleteers  and  elephants  with  him,  and  he,  with  his  horse 
and  companies  of  light-armed  soldiers,  hastened  away  with  all  speed 
to  Ciiicia,  to  aid  them  that  were  in  distress  there;  but  coming  too 
ble^  and  finding  the  enemies  all  gone,  he  returned  speedily  to  his 
camp  again,  spoiling  many  of  his  horse  by  the  way;  for  in  six  days 
time  he  noade  away  from  Mallos,  four-and-twenty  days  journey,  by 
their  ordinary  stages;  so  that,  through  their  immoderate  speed  in 
travelling,  none  of  their  servants  or  horse-boys  were  able  to  keep  them 
company. 

Ptolemy  therefore,  seeing  all  go  evc^  where  as  he  would  have  it, 
for  the  present  returned  into  Egypt.  But  not  long  after,  being  pre- 
vailed upon  by  Seleucus,  (for  the  hatred  that  he'bore  to  Antigonus), 
he  resolved  to  march  into  Ccelosyria,  and  there  to  try  it  out  withDe« 
metrius;  wherefore,  gathering  all  hjs  army  together,  he  marched 
from  Alexandria  to  Pelusiom,  having  with  him  eighteen  thousand 
foot,  and  four  thousand  horse,  whereof  some  were  Macedonians,  and 
some  hired  soldiers :  as  for  the  Egyptians,  some  served  to  carry  their 
darts  and  weapons,  and  other  luggage  of  the  army,  and  some  for  soU 
diets ;  and,  having  passed  the  desert  from  Pelusium^  he  encamped 
near  the  old  city  of  Ga^a,  in  Syria,  not  far  from  the  enemy, 

Demetrius,  on  the  other  side,  called  All  hia  army  out  of  thefar 
winter- quarters,  and  appointed  them  to  rendeisvous  at  Gaxa,  there  to 
attend  the  enemy's  approach.  His  friends  indeed  advised  him  not 
to  fight  with  so  great  a  general,  who  had  the  advant^  of  a  far  more 

*  4n  I'bessaly.  t  In  Arctdia.  t  ^Ulieani^  ia  Theiuly^ 
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numerousarmy;  but  he  rejected  their  couDsd^  and  confidently  pre- 
pared  himself  fdr  battle^thoiigh  he  was  then  but  a  mere  boy^and  was 
to  undertake  so  hazardous  an  engagement  without  his  father.  Gill- 
ing  now^  therefore^  the  soldiers  as  they  stood  at  their  arms,  he 
mounted  an  ascent  raised  by  earth,  and  there  stood  as  if  he  were  in 
amaze  and  astonishment:  upon  which^all  the  soldiers  cried  out  with 
one  voice ^^  Be  courageous;"  and  presently  there  was  a  deep  si- 
lence before  the  herald  could  command  it:  for,  because  that  he  had 
but  newly  taken  upon  him  the  sovereign  command,  none  took  any 
offence  at  his  deportment,  in  relation  either  to  civil  or  military  af- 
fairs, which  is  frequently  the  lot  of  old  captains,  who  have  many 
times  all  their  falilts  exposed  at  one  time  :.^For  the  common  peqple 
are  not  long  pleased  with  the  same  things;  and  whatever  grows  stale 
in  the  use,  has  a  pleasant  gust  in  the  change  and  alteration.  And 
besides,  the  expectation  of  his  coming  to  the  kingdom  (his  father  be* 
ing  now  old)  conjoined  in  his  succession  both  the  supreme  command 
and  the  good  will  of  the  people  together.  Moreover,  he  was  a  very 
proper  and  comely  person,  and,  being  clad  in  royal  armour,  appeared 
in  that  majesty  as  possessed  the  beholders  with  awe  and  reverence, 
and  raised  up  the  spirits  of  the  army  with  high  expectations  of  great 
things  to  come.  He  was  likewise  of  a  mild  disposition,  becoming  a 
new  prince  and  general,  by  which  he  won  the  loVe  of  all,  insomuch 
that  even  those  who  were  not  as  yet  reduced  into  regular  regiments 
flocked  to  him  to  receive  his  commands,  being  much  concerned  upon 
account  of  his  youth,  and  the  hazardous  battle  that  was  presently  to 
be  fought:  for  he  was  not  only  to  try  the  fortune  of  war  against  a 
greater  number  of  men,  but  against  the  most  eminent  and  expert 
qpmm^nd^rs  of  the  age,  Ptolemy  and  Seleucus,  who  had  been  captains 
linder  Alei^ander  in  all  his  wars,  and  had  been  often  generals  of  their 
pwn  armies,  never  conquered  to  that  day. 

Demetrius  therefore,  after  he  had  with  winning  and  obliging  ex- 
pressions courted  the  spldiersj^^and  promised  rewards  suitable  to  every 
man's  merit,  drew  up  the  army  in  battalia.  In  the  left  wing  (where 
he  himself  intended  to  be)  he  placed  first  two  hundred  choice  horse^ 
aiTiongst  whom,  with  other  of  the  nobility,  was  Python,  who  had 
served  under  Alexander,  and  had  been  made  general  of  all  the  forces 
by  Antigpn^us,  and  fellow-partner  with  him  in  all  his  concerns.  In 
the  front  he  placed  three  regiments  of  horse,  and  as  many  flankers  to 
support  them :  at  a  distance  out  from)  the  wing  were  three  other  re- 
giments of  Tarentines,  to  the  end  that  five  hundred  horsemen  with 
lances,  and  a  hundred  Tarentines,  might  be  ready  at  hand  as  the 
kilig's  life-guard.  Next  he  placed  eight  hundred  horse,  which  were 
called  Associates;  and  after  them  fifteen  hundred  out  of  several  na- 
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tions;  and  before  the  whole  wing  stood  as  a  guard  thirty  elephants, 
lined  with  light-armed  men,  of  whom  a  thousand  were  darters  and 
archers,  and  five  htmdred  Persian  slingers.  And  in  this  manner  was 
the  left  wing  drawn  up,  with  which  he  intended  to  make  the  onset? 
then  was  ranged  the  main  body,  consisting  of  eleven  thousand  foot, 
of  whom  two  thousand  were  Macedonians,  and  a  thousand  Lycians  and 
Pampfaylians,  and  eight  thousand  hired  soldiers. 

In  the  right  wing  he  drew  up  the  rest  of  the  horse,  to  the  number 
of  fifteen  hundred,  under  the  command  of  Andronicus,  who  had  or* 
ders  to  keep  in  an  oblique  line,  and  make  a  running  fight  of  it,  still 
observing  how  it  went  with  Demetrius.  The  rest  of  the  elephants, 
to  the  number  of  thirteen,  he  placed  before  the  main  body  of  the  foot, 
lining  them  with  as  many  light-armed  men  as  were  sufficient.  And 
in  this  manner  Demetrius  drew  up  his  army. 

As  for  Ptolemy  and  Seleucus,  at  the  first  they  made  it  their  busi- 
ness  to  place  their  greatest  strength  in  their  left  wing,  not  knowing 
what  the  enemy  designed :  but  being  afterwards  informed  by  their 
scouts  what  was  done,  they  foi^thwith  so  drew  up,  as  that  the  greatest 
strength  being  in  their  right  wing,  they  might  be  the  better  able  to 
engage  with  Demetrius  in  the  left;  aud  therefore  in  that  wing  were 
drawn  up  three  thousand  of  the  best  horse,  amongst  whom  they  them- 
selves intended  to  charge.  Before  these  were  placed  those  who  bore 
an  artificial  palisado  before  them,  sharp-pointed  with  iron,  and  fas- 
tened together  with  chains,  prepared  against  the  shock  of  the  ele- 
phants; for  this  being  drawn  out  in  length,  it  was  &n  easy  matter  by 
this  means  to  put  a  stop  to  their  further  career.  In  the  front  of  this 
wing  were  placed  light-armed  soldiers,  who  were  commanded  to  ply 
the  elephants  and  their  riders  with  darts  and  arrows  as  they  came  on. 
The  right  wing  being  thus  drawn  up,  and  the  rest  of  the  army  so  dis- 
posed as  the  present  occasion  at  that  time  most  required,  they  led 
forth  the  army  with  a  great  shout  towards  the  enemy;  who,  on  the 
other  side,  drawing  down  upon  them,  the  fight  was  begun  by  the  horse 
in  the  fronts  of  both  wings,  where  the  Demetrians  had  much  the  bet- 
ter; but  within  a  little  time  after,  the  Ptolemians  and  Seleucians. 
(having  surrounded  the  wing)  made  a  fierce  charge  with  their  whole 
body,  upon  which  (through  the  resolution  of  both  parties)  there  fol- 
lowed a  very  sharp  engagement.  Upon  the  first  onset  they  fought 
with  their  lances,  when  many  were  killed,  and  as  many  wounded, 
on  both  sides.  Then  they  fell  to  it  with  their  swords,  and  there, 
thronging  together,  thrust  one  another  through,  and  fell  in  heaps  to- 
gether. 

The  generals,  exposing  themselves  to  the  utmost  hazard,  led  on 
their  men,  and  encouraged  their  troops  to  stick  to  it  like  valiant  sol* 
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diers.  The  horse^  which  were  placed  to  guard  the  wings^  were  aU 
brave  and  gallant  meo;  and  having  their  commanders,  who  fought 
together  with  them,  eye-witnesses  of  their  valour,  strove  to  outvie 
each  other.  And  now,  when  the  fight  between  the  horse  had  been 
a  long  time  doubtful,  the  elephants,  forced  on  by  the  Indians^  made 
so  teirible  an  onset,  that  it  appeared  impossible  for  any  force  to  have 
stood  against  them.  But  when  they  came  up  to  the  palisado,  the 
darters  and  ar6hers  sorely  galled  both  the  beasts  and  their  riders;  and 
being  still  forced  on,  and  whipt  by  the  Indians,  some  of  them  stuck 
upon  the  sharp  points  of  the  palisado,  with  which,  besides  the  mul-* 
titude  of  the  darts  and  arrows  that  galled  them,  they  were  in  such 
pain  and  torment,  that  they  caused  a  horrible  tumult  and  confusion: 
for  these  creatures,  in  plain  and  level  places,  bear  down  all  before 
them;  but  in  those  which  are  rough  and  craggy,  they  are  of  no 
use  or  service,  because  of  the  tenderness  of  their  feet.  Ptolemy 
therefore,  wisely  foreseeing  of  what  advantage  this  palisado  would  b^ 
by  that  means  frustrated  the  rage  and  fury  of  the  beasts.  At  lengthy 
ipost  of  the  Indians  that  rode  them  being  killed,  all  the  elephants 
were  tafeen ;  upon  which  the  greatest  part  of  Demetrius's  horse  were 
in  such  a  consternation^  that  they  forthwith  fled;  and  he  himself  was 
left  with  a  very  few  that  attended  him;  but  not  being  able,  with  all 
the  arguments  he  could  make,  to  persuade  his  men  to  stand  tbeii 
ground,  and  not  forsake  him,  he  was  forced  likewise  to  retreat*  A 
great  part  of  the  horse  that  followed  the  other,  retired  in  good  order, 
and  kept  themselves  unbroken  till  they  came  to  Gaza,  so  as  that  nono 
of  the  pursuers  durst  hastily  fall  upon  them.  For  the  field  being  a 
hrge  open  plain,  they  had  the  more  liberty  to  draw  off  in  order  and 
fetreat  in  a  formed  body.  Some  of  the  foot  also,  thinking  it  the  be9t 
course  to  forfake  their  colours  and  look  to  themselves,  cast  away  their 
arms,  and  followed  the  horse. 

About  sun-setting  Demetrius  passed  by  Gaza*;  but  some  of  the 
borse  left  him  and  entered  the  city,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  out 
some  luggage.  The  gates  therefore  being  open,  and  the  streets  fil- 
led with  baggage  horses,  and  all  being  engaged  in  leading  and  carry* 
ing  out  their  goods,  there  was  such  disorder  and  thronging  at  the 
gates,  that,  upon  theapproach  of  Ptolemy's  troops,  it  was  impossible 
to  shut  them  to  prevent  their  entry ;  so  that  the  enemy  breaking  in, 
tbe  city  thus  fell  into  the  hands  o(  Ptolemy.  Aud  such  was  the  is- 
2ue  of  this  battle. 

Demetrius,  without  stop  or  delay,  about  midnight  arrived  at  Azo- 
tuKfy  having  ridden  about  thirty  miles  from  the  place  of  battle  ^«.«« 

^  Gas»«  ID  Jiuhn,  where  Sampton  carried  awaj  the  gates, 
t  A^dod,  in  Judca,  noiv  a  tmaU  village  called  AUote. 
I  "Wo  bundrfd  and  ae?entj  furlongt. 
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Thence  he  sent  a  trumpet  to  heg  the  bodies  of  the  dead^  being  very 
de^rous  of  performing  the  last  office  of  right  due  to  them  that  were 
akin.  Many  of  his  nobility  were  there  killed ;  amongst  whom,  the 
most  eminent  were  Python,  joined  in  equal  commission  with  him* 
self,  and  Beotus,  who  had  long  lived  with  Antigonus  his  father,  and 
was  ever  privy  to  all  his  designs,  and  partaker  of  all  his  councils* 
There  were  slain  in  this  battle,  on  Demetrius*s  side,  above  five  hun* 
dred,*  the  greatest  part  of  whom  was  horse,  and  the  chief  of  his  so* 
bility;  and  more  than  eight  thoasand  were  taken  prisoners. 

Ptolemy  and  Seleucus  not  only  granted  him  the  dead  bodies,  bot 
sent  him  back  his  own  pavilion  with  all  the  furniture  belonging  to  it^ 
and  all  such  prisoners  as  were  of  his  household^  free  and  wirhoiit 
iiudsom ;  moreover  letting  him  know,  that  they  fought  not  with  Anttr 
gdiius  for  these  things,  but  because  he  had  not  restored  to  the  go^ 
vernors  those  provinces  that  were  conquered  by  their  joint  arms  ia 
die  war  first  against  Perdiccas>  and  then  against  EUimenes;  alao  be«^ 
cause,  after  that  he  had  renewed  his  league  of  friendsliip  with  Seleo*' 
CSS,  he  had  most  unjustly,  and  against  all  right,  deprived  him  of  tim. 
province  of  Babylon.  Other  prisoners  Ptolemy  sent  into  Egyf^ 
with  orders  to  distribute  them  amongst  the  seteral  re^menta  in  his 
flset. 

After  Ptolemy  had  with  great  pomp  and  solemnity  buried  tliose 
that  were  slain  in  the  battle,  he  marched  with  his  army  against  the 
<9ties  of  Phoenicia,  besieging  some  and  persuading  others  to  jield* 
Demetrius  in  the  mean  time  (being  no  longer  able  to  hold  out)  des- 
patohed  away  a  messenger  with  letters  to  hb  £atlier,  to  pray  him  to 
come  speedily  to  his  assistance:  and  he  himself  going  to  Tripoli  in 
Phcenicia,  sent  for  the  soldiers  that  were  in  Cilicia  and  elsewhere  in 
garrisons  remote  and  far  distant  from  the  enemies'  quarters  to  come 
to  him.  But  Ptolemy,  still  keeping  with  his  army  in  the  open  field, 
asarehed  unto  the  coasts  of  Sidon^  and  encamping  near  Tyre,  sent 
to  Andronicus,  governor  of  the  garrison  there,  to  surrender  the  citjf 
to  Um,  making  him  large  promises  both  of  wealth  aod  honour.  But 
lie  not  only  answered.— That  he  would  never  betray  the  trust  which 
Antigonus  and  Demetrius  had  put  in  hun,  but  alsp  used  many  revi<^ 
ling  speeches  against  Ptolemy:  but  a  little  while  after  he  was  aur 
prised  by  a  mutiny  of  his  own  soldiers,  and  fell  into  his  liauds;  and 
thereupon  expected  nothing  but  death  for  his  refusal  to  deliver  up  the 
city,  and  for  his  reviling  language.  But  Ptolemy  not  only  forgot, 
the  injury  but  highly  rewarded  him,  and  took  hhn  into  the  number 
of  his  friends,  and  honourably  preferred  him.  For  this  prince  was  of 
a  most  afiable  and  gentle  disposition,  and  very  kind  and  generous^ 

*  Five  tboQMad,  accwrding  to  Flutikrch. 
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which  mach  contribated  to  the  increase  of  his  power,  andf  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  his  honour  and  reputation,  and  induced  many  upon 
that  account  to  join  with  him,  as  his  allies  and  confederates.'  For  he 
honourably  received  Seleucus  when  he  was  cast  out  of  Babylon,  and 
made  him  and  the  rest  of  his  friends  partners  with  him  in.jthat  plenty 
and  state  of  prosperity  which  he  himself  enjoyed :  and  therefore^ 
when  Seleucus  desired  some  forces  from  him  to  go  along  with  him  to 
Babylon,  he  very  readily  granted  them,  and  besides  promised  that 
he  would  assist  him  in  every  thing  to  his  power,  till  he  had  recover- 
ed hb  former  government.  In  this  condition  stood  the  affiiirs  of  Asia 
al  that  time. 

In  Europe,  Telesphorus,  Antigonus's  admiral,  who  then  lay  with 
Ae  fleet  at  Corinth,  seeing  how  Ptolemy  was  preferred  before  him^ 
and  thkt  all  the  concerns  of  Greece  were  entrusted  to  his  hands,  ac- 
eosed  Antigonus  upon  this  account,  and  delivered  up  to  him  those 
riiips  he  had  with  him.  Then  picking  out  so  many  of  his  soldiers  aH 
were  willing  to  join  with  him  in  his  designs,  he  began  to  put  them 
in  execution.  And  pretending  to  be  in  amity  with  Antigonus,  he 
entered  Elis,  fortified  the  citadel,  and  enslaved  the  city.  He  like- 
wise robbed  the  temple  at  Olympus,  and  took  thence  above  fifty  ta- 
lents of  silver,  wherewith  he  raised  and  hired  foreign  soldiers.  And 
thns  Telesphorus,  out  of  eAvy  to  the  advancement  of  Ptolemy,  be- 
came a  traitor  to  Antigonus. 

But  Ptolemy,  Antigonus's  general  in  Greece,  as  soon  as  he  heaid 
of  the*  defection  of  Telesphorus,  and  that  he  had  seized  upon  the  ci- 
ty of  the  Elians,  and  robbed  the  temple  at  Olympus,  marched  with 
an  army  into  Peloponnesus:  and  ooming  to  Elis,  razed  the  citadel 
tp  the  ground,  restored  the  Elians  to  their  liberty,  and  the  money  to 
the  temple. 

.  Afterwards,  he  so  far  wrought  upon  Telesphorus,  that  he  regain- 
ed Cylene,  wherein  Telesphorus  had  put  a  garrison,  and  restored  it  to 
the  Elians. 

In  the  mean  time,  while  these  things  were-  acting,  the  Epirots, 
JEacidas  their  king  being  dead,  delivered  up  the  kingdom  to  Alcetas^ 
who  had  before  been  banished  by  his  father  Arybilus.  This  Alcetaa 
wauin  inveterate  enemy  to  Cassander,  and  therefore  Lyciscus,  Cas- 
sander's  general  in  Acarnania,  marched  with  an  army  into  Epims, 
hoping  he  should  easily  depose  him,  the  afl&irs  of  the  kingdom  being 
then  scarcely  well  settled. 

Lyciscus  for  this  purpose  encamping  at  Cassopia,  Alcetas  sent  his 
sons  Alexander  and  Teucrus,  to  all  the  cities,  to  raise  as  many  sol- 
diers as  they  possibly  could;  aod^he  himself  marched  forwfird  with 
what  forces  he  had,  and  when  he  came  near  the  (nemy  made  ^  balt> 
waiting  the  approach  of  hi^  sons. 
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But  Lyciscas^  who  far  exceeded  him  in  number^  pressing  upon  him> 
the  Epirots  in  a  great  terror^  ran  over  to  the  enemy:  whereupon 
Alcetas  being  thus  forsaken^  ded  to  Eurymenas^  a  city  in  Epirus..^ 
While  he  was  closely  besieged  in  this  place^  Alexander  arrived  with 
assistance  to  the  relief  of  his  father;  upon  which  followed  a  sharp 
'Engagement,  wherein  many  of  Lyciscus's  men  were  cut  off,  aihong 
wliom,  besides  other  persons  of  great  account,  were  Micythus,  an  ex- 
pert captain,  and  Lysander  the  Athenian,  Cassander's  lord-lieutenant 
in  LeucadiK. 

Afterwards,  Dinias  arriving  to  the  assistance  of  those  thus  worst*  * 
•d,  a  second  engagement  took  place,  in  which  Alexander^and  Teucrus 
being  routed,  they,  together  with  their  father,  fled  to  a  strong  castle 
in  that  neighbourhood  for  shelter.    Lyciscus  presently  took  Eury- 
menas,  plundered  it,  and  razed  it  to  the  ground. 

Cassander  at  this  time  hearing  of  the  defeat  of  his  forces,  but  hav- 
ing no  intelligence  of  the  success  which  followed,  hastened  away  to 
Epirus  to  succour  Lyciscus.  But  when  he  came  to  understand  how 
well  matters  had  succeeded  with  him,  he  made  peace,  and  entered 
into  a  league  of  friendship  with  Alcetas.  Then  with  part  of  his  ar* 
my  he  went  to  Adria^,  in  order  to  besiege  the  ApoUoniates  t,who  had 
cast  out  his  garrison,  and  joined  with  the  Illyrians.  But  the  inhabi- 
tants were  not  at  all  alarmed,  and  having  sent  for  help  from  tbeir 
confederates,  they  drew  up  in  battalia  before  their  walls :  upon  which 
there  ensued  a  sharp  and  long  contested  action;  but  the  ApoUo- 
niates, overpowering  the  others  with  numbers,  put  their  enemies  to 
flight.  Cassander  therefore,  having  lost  many  of  his  men,  being  ia 
want  of  sufficient  forces,  and  perceiving  winter  to  draw  on^  returned 
to  Macedonia. 

After  his  departure,  the  Leueadianst>  assisted  by  the  Corcyrians^ 
drove  out  the  garrison  of  Cassander.  As  for  the  Epirots,  they  were 
quite  under  the  royal  government  of  Alcetas  for  a  time;  but  when  . ' 
he  grew  more  severe  and  tyrannical,  they  murdered  both  him  and 
his  two  sons,  Hesioneas  and  Nisus,  who  were  but  then  young  chil- 
dren. 

In  Asia,  Seleucus  after  the  routing  of  Demetrius  at  Gaza  in  Syria, 

(receiving  from  Ptolemy  no  more  than  eight  hundred  foot,  and  two 
hundred  horse)  marched  towards  Babylon  with  that  confidence  as  to 
believe,  that  though  he  had  no  forces  at  all  with  him,  yet  he  should 
be  able  to  go  up  into  the  higher  provinces  with  only  his  own  particu* 

^  A  cit^  and  country  upon  Uie  coast  of  tfae  Adriatic  tea. 
t  The  inhabitants  of  Apollonia,  a  city  of  Thrace. 
%  The  people  of  Leucas«  a  peninsula  near  to  the  Ambracian  guiC  bordering  on  Epirni!»    ' 

caUed  also  Neritb. 
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lar  friends  and  servants;  being  verily  persuaded^  that  the  Bdbyldni- 
ans  (for  the  former  love  and  affection  they  bore  him)  ilkrould  readily 
come  in  and  side  with  him;  aUd  that  now  he  h&d  a  fair  opportunhjr 
to  accomplish  his  design^  Antigobus  being  With  his  army  at  a  greAt ' 
Stance  from  the  place. 

However,  though  he  went  on  with  such  confidence  of  mind,  yet 
liis  friends  that  were  with  him,  (seeing  the  inconsideraUe  number  of 
Ixis  soldiers,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  great  strength  of  his  enemies 
against  whom  he  was  marching,  and  the  abundance  of  provision^ 
and  number  of  the  confederates  wherewith  they  wete  supplied  and 
furnished)  were  greatly  discouraged;  which  Seleucus  ohsf;rving,  ad* 
dressed  them  to  this  effect-^It  becomes  not  the  captains  and  fellow 
soldiers  of  Alexander,  in  the  expeditions  of  war,  to  cobfide  only  id 
the  strength  of  arms  and.  confluence  df  wealth,  but  in  their  military 
art  and  prudence  through  which  he  accomplished  great  and  wonder- 
ful things,  by  all  for  ever  to  be  admired:  but  it  is  our  duty  rather  td 
believe  the  gods  who  have  assured  Qs  that  this  expedition  shall  be 
successful.  For  he  told  them_^That  in  consulting  the  oracle  of  the 
Branchidse^,  some  considerable  time  before  the  god  called  him  king; 
and  that  Alexander  stood  by  him  in  his  sleep,  and  clearly  discovered 
to  him  the  royal  dignity  to  which  in  due  time  he  should  be  advanced: 

.and  further  declared ^That  whatever  was  greiat  and  glorious  amongst 

men  was  always  to  be  attained  by  hazards  >  and  toil.  And  withal 
carrying  himself  fairly  and  amicably  to  all  his  soldiers  he  was  honour*^ 
ed  by  every  body,  and  all  were  willing  to  run  with  him  the  hazard  of 
this  desperate  enterprise. 

On  then  he  marched,  and  coming  with  them  into  Mesopotamia 
he  there  dealt  with  such  Macedonians  as  he  found  dwelling  in  Car- 
rse,  and  some  of  them  by  persuasion,  and  ^ome  of  them  by  plain  force, 
be  drew  to  go  along  with  him  in  this  expedition.  As  soon  as  he  en- 
tered into  Babylon,  the  inhabitants  came  in  flocking  to  him,  and  bf<« 
fered  him  their  service;  for  he  had  before  carried  himself  in  the 
most  obliging  manner  to  all,  for  the  space  of  four  years  together^ 
when  he  was  governor  of  the  province,  thereby  to  gain  the  good  will 
of  the  people,  and  to  secui^  an  interest  for  himself,  if  at  any  time  af- 
terwards he  should  have  an  occasion  to  contend  for  the  sovereign 
command.  Polyarchus  also  c^me  in  to  him,  who  bore  some  kind  of 
office  among  them,  with  above  a  thousand  men  completely  armed. 
But  they  who  stood  for  Antigonus,  when  they  perceived  the  general 
and  irresistible  inclination  of  the  multitude  towards  him,  fled  all  to 
the  castle,  wifich  was  commanded  byDiphilus;  and  Seleucus  fell 

*  Tlie  temple  of  ApoU(»Did^m»us  ill  Ionia,  where  the  priesti  aod  inhabitants  wc^ 

called  BranchidB, 
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presently  to  besiege  it,  and  having  taken  it  by  force,  delivered  such 
of  his  children  and  friends  as  Antigonus  (when  Selcucus  for  fear  fled 
away  from  Babylon  into  Egypt)  had  there  committed  to  prison. 
This  ^one,  he  began  to  raise  soldiers  in  the  country,  and,  having 
bought  horses,  distributed  them  among  such  as  were  fit  to  ride  them. 
And  withal,  carrying  himself  with  all  fairness  and  afikbility  towards 
all  sorts,  made  them  all  ready  to  run  any  hazard  with  him,  and  so  in  a 
short  time  recovered  all  his  government  of  Babylon.  But  afterwards, 
)ificanor,  whom  Antigonus  had  made  governor  of  Media,  mar&hcd 
against  him  with  ten  thousand  foot,  and  seven  thousand  horse;  and 
Seleucus  without  delay  went  out  to  meet  him,  having  with  him  in 
•tl  a  little  above  three  thousand  foot  and  four  hundred  horse:  and 
passing  the  river  Tigris,  when  he  heard  that  the  enemy  was  not  far 
off,  he  hid  his  men  in  the  fens  there  near  at  hand,  purposing  to  set 
en  him  unawares;  who,  when  he  came  to  the  bank  of  the  Tigris^ 
and  found  no  enemy  there,  went  and  encamped  near  to  a  post-house 
of  the  king's,  little  thinking  the  enemy  had  been  so  near.  But  the 
night  following  (through  a  careless  regard  and  contempt  of  the  ene- 
myj  opt  keeping  a  due  watch)  Seleucus  fell  upon  him,  and  raised  a 
great  tumult  in  his  army;  for  the  Persians  putting  themselves  for- 
wardj  Evager,  their  general,  with  several  others  of  their  commanders 
were  slain.  After  which  encounter,  the  greater  part  of  Nicanor's 
amy,  as  well  on  account  of  the  present  danger  they  were  in,  as  for 
^  disgust  they  had  to  Antigonus's  government,  left  him  and  came 
over  to  the  service  of  Seleucus.  Whereupon  Nicanor,  fearing  lest 
at  the  next  rencounter  his  soldiers  should  deliver  him  up  to  Seleu- 
eiw,  absolutely  stole  away  with  some  of  his  friends,  and  fled  through 
the  desert.  Seleucus  having  by  this  means  got  a  potent  army  about 
Uaa,  and  continued  his  fair  carriage  to  all  men  as  before,  easily  pro- 
cured the  provinces  of  Media  and  Susa,  and  other  countries  bordering 
thereupon^  to  come  under  his  subjection;  and  sent  Ptolemy  word 
liow  he  bad  succeeded,  having  now.got  the  full  royal  power  and  ma* 
je^ty  into  his  hands. 

Ptolemy  continued  still  in  Coelosyria  after  the  great  victory  gain- 
ed over  Demetrius,  whom  he  heard  was  returned  out  of  Cilicia,  and 
lay  encamped  in  the  upper  Syria;  whereupon  he  sent  one  of  his  no-  ., 
bility  about  him,  called  Celles,  (a  Macedonian  born)  with  a  great  ar- 
siy,  .commanding  him  either  to  drive  him  out  of  every  part  of  Syria, 
or  tp  coop  him  up  and  tread  him  to  dirt  where  he  lay.  While  he 
was  upon  his  march,  Demetrius  understanding  by  his  scouts  that 
Celles  lay  carelessly  with  his  army  at  Myus,  leaving  his  carriages  be- 
\&xA  him,  marched  away  with  a  company  of  light  infan^iry,  who  tra- 
velled all  night,  and  a  Uttlc  before  day  fell  in  upon  Celles 's  canip, 
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took  it  without  Ariking  a  blow,  and  Celles  liimMlf  priaoner;  by  which 
Tictory  (it  was  judged)  that  he  was  quit  with  them  for  the  fonnef 
loss  he  had  sustained.  Yet  because  he  thought  Ptolemy  himself  was 
coming  after  with  all  his  army,  he  therefore  pitched  his  camp  in  a 
pkce  where  he  had  a  bog  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  lough  on  the  other. 
]>emetrius  wrote  letten  of  this  his  good  success  to  his  father  Antigo« 
nus  wishing  him  either  to  send  an  army  speedily,  or  to  come  himself 
in  person  into  Syria*  Antigonus  was  then  at  Celencs  in  Phrygia^ 
and  having  read  the  letter  was  wonderfully  pleased  with  the  news, 
both  because  the  victory  was  obtained  by  his  own  son's  conduct  (who 
was  so  young),  and  for  that  he  had  shewn  himself  to  be  a  man  wor- 
thy to  wear  a  crown  hereafter.  Upon  this  news  he  himself  with  his 
army  marched  out  of  Phrygia,  hui  having  passed  over  mount  Taumt 
in  a  few  days  time  he  joined  with  Demetrius. 

Ptolemy,  hearing  of  the  coming  of  Antigonus,  called  a  oouo^  of 
war  to  advise  whether  it  were  better  to  stay  where  he  was,  and  there 
to  try  it  out  with  him  in  Sjrria,  or  to  return  into  Egypt  and  fight  with 
him  f(om  thence,  as  he  had  done  before  with  Perdiccas  ?  The  result 

of  the  council  was That  he  should  not  hazard  himself  by  engaging 

liritli  an  army  Ut  more  numerous  than  his  own,  and  where  there  were 
such  multitudes  of  elephants,  and  all  under  the  command  of  a  gene- 
ral never  yet  conquered;  And  that  it  was  much  safer  for  him  to  fight 
in  Egypt  where  he  would  be  better  supplied  with  provision  than  the 
enemy  could  be,  and  had  places  of  strength  wherein  he  might  confide. 
Determining  therefore  to  leave  Syria,  before  he  went  he  laid  waste 
and  destroyed  the  principal  cities  he  held  there  at  that  time  in  his 
possession,  as  Action  in  Syrophoenicia,  Joppa,  and  Samaria;  and  Ga- 
za in  Syria.  Then  taking  along  with  him  out  of  the  coimtry,  whate- 
ver he  could  drive  or  carry  (loaded  with  wealth)  he  retarned  iato 
Egypt. 

Antigonus,  when  he  had  recovered  all  Syria  and  Phoenicia  without 
striking  a  blow,  took  a  journey  into  the  country  of  tlie  Arabians^  call* 
ed  the  Nabathsans*;  for,  thinking  that  they  never  much  favoured 
his  proceedings^  he  appointed  one  of  his  nobility,  called  Atbenieus^ 
with  four  thousand  foot,  and  six  hundred  horse  to  fall  in  upon  them, 
and  to  bring  away  what  spoil  he  could  out  of  their  country. 

It  is  worth  our  pains  here  to  relate  the  manners  and  customs  of 
these  Arabians,  for  the  information  of  those  that  are  ignorant;  by  the 
use  of  which  customs  they  have  hitherto  secured  themselves  and  pre« 
sejpvcd  their  liberty.  They  live  in  the  plain  and  open  fields^  calling 
yifhat  desert  their  country^  wherein  are  neither  inhabitants,  rivers^  nor 
springs^  wl^ereby  any  enemy's  army  can  be  relieved.    It  is  a  law  »» 
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mongst  them  neither  to  sow,  plant,  build  houses,  nor  drink  any  wine; 
and  he  chat  b  discovered  to  do  any  of  these  is  sure  to  die  for  it. 
And  the  reason  of  this  law  is,  because  they  conceive  that  those  who 
are  possessed  of  such  things  are  easily  (for  fear  of  losing  what  they 
have,  or  in  hopes  of  gaining  more)  forced  to  comply  with  cli^  will 
and  humour  of  those  that  are  more  powerful.    Some  of  them  breed 
up  camels,  others  employ  themselves  in  feeding  sheep,  roving  to  and 
fro  in  the  wilderness  for  that  purpose.    There  are  no  few,  indeed,  of 
the  Aratiians,  that  though  they  give  themselves  to  the  pasturage  of 
eattle  in  the  deserts,  yet  are  far  richer  than  the  rest,  but  exceed  not 
in  number  above  ten  thousand.     For  many  of  them  use  to  carry  frank- 
incense, myrrh,  and  other  rich  perfumes  down  to  the  sea-side,  which 
they  traffic  for,  and  receive  from  those  who  bring  them  from  Arabia 
the  Happy.    They  highly  prize,  and  value  their  liberty,  and  wheoai^ 
strong  armies  invade  them,  they  presently  fly  into  the  wilderness,  «i 
to  a  strong  fort  and  castle,  for  refuge;  for  no  water  being  there  to 
be  had,   none  can  follow  them  through  these  deserts:  but  as  (0 
themselves,  they  have  a  sure  and  safe  retreat  by  the  help  of  earthen 
pots  and  vessels  hid  in  the  ground  prepared  before  hand.    For  the 
soil  is  a  fiit  clay,  under  which  lies  a  soft  stone,  in  which  they  di^ 
great  caves  very  narrow  at  the  entrance,  but  enlarging  by  degrees  ai 
they  increase  in  depth,  till  they  come  at  length  to  that  bigness  as  t^ 
.  be  a  hundred  feet  square;  these  caves  they  fill  up  to  the  mouths 
with  these  vessels  filled  with  rain-wdter;  then  they  lay  all  even  with 
the  rest  of  the  ground  and  leave  certain  marks  where  to  find  the 
place,  known  to  none  but  themselves.    For  the  cattle  (driven  away 
along  with  them)  take  so  much  water  as  may  serve  them  for  three 
days,  lest  while  they  are  in  their  -flight  in  dry  and  parched  places, 
fhey  should  ever  be  put  to  a  stop  by  the  continual  watering  of  their 
tattle. 

Their  food  is  flesh,  milk,  and  roots.  For  drink,  having  abundance 
of  wild  honey,  and  a  sort  of  pepper,  they  mbc  them  together  for  that 
purpose. 

There  are  likewise  other  kinds  of  Arabians,  some  of  wliom  em- 
ploy  themselves  in  husbandry,  selling  of  com,  and  other  sorts  of 
provisions,  and  agree  with  the  Syrians  in  all  oth^r  things,  except 
dwelling  in  houses.  And  such  were  then  the  customs  of  these  Ara« 
bians. 

Near  at  hand  there  was  a  public  meeting  of  these  Arabians*, 
whither  all  bordering  nations  used  to  come,  as  to  a  common  mart^ 
to  sell  off  to  them  their  commodities,  and  to  buy  from  them  the  mer- 
ahandize  of  their  country.    To  this  mart  the  Nabathasans  now  went, 

*  Tb^  NAbatheaus. 
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ksTing  theii;  wealth  and  old  men^  with  their  wives  aad  diildrea^  up* 
on  the  top  of  a  rock.    The  place  was  very  strong,  but  unwalled^  and 
distant  two  days  journey  from  the  country  that  was  inhabited.   Atlie* 
OKus,  watching  his  opportunity,  marched  speedily  to  this  rock;  tod, 
Iiaving  marched  out  of  the  province  of  Edom  the  spaee  of  two  thou- 
sand two  hundred  furlongs  in  three  days  and  three  nights^  late  at 
midnight  (the  Arabians  knowing  nothing  of  his  coming)  possessed 
himself  of  the  place :  of  the  soldiers  there  founds  some  he  put  to  the 
swordy  and  others  he  made  prisoners,  and  sitch  as  were  wounded^  he 
there  left  behind  him ;  and  he  carried  away  the  greatest  part  of  their 
myrrh  and  frankincense,  with  five  hundred  talents  of  silver,  and^ 
staying  there  not  above  three  hours,  for  fear  of  the  country's  coining 
IB  upon  him,  presently  returned  again.    And  now  he  and  his  sol- 
diers, having  gone  two  hundred  furlongs,  could  go  no  farther  for 
extreme  weariness,  and  therefore  rested  there,  keeping  neither  watch 
nor  ward,  presuming  that  the  country  people  could  not  reach  thitiicr 
in  less  than  two  or  three  days  time.   But  the  Arabians,  receiving  in* 
lelligence  by  some  that  saw  the  army,  presently  got  together,  left  the 
fiur,  and  returned  to  the  rock,  where,  being  more  fully  informed  by 
^e  wounded  men  of  what  was  done,  they  immediately  pursued  the 
Greeks  with  all  possible  speed;  and,  because  Atfaen»us's  men  kept 
no  watch,  and,  after  their  long  journey,  lay  weary  and  fast  asleep^ 
some  of  the  prisoners  stole  away  from  them ;  from  whom,  when  their 
countrymen  (whom  they  met)  had  learnt  how  the  enemy's  camp  lay, 
they  hastened  to  the  place,  and,  coming  upon  them  at  three  of  the 
dock  in  the  morning,  fell  into  their  trenches,  to  the  number  of  eight 
thousand  of  them,  and  cut  the  throats  of  some  sleeping  in  their  ca^- 
bins,  and  others,  who  made  resistance,  they  slew.    In  shorty  they 
utterly  destroyed  all  the  foot,  and  only  fifty  of  their  hotst  got  away, 
and  those  too,  for  the  most  part,  wounded.    And  thus  AthensBus, 
though  he  began  well,  yet,  tlirough  hb  own  imprudence,  lost  all  in 
the  close.    And  therefore  some,  not  without  cause,  are  of  opinion, 
th^t  it  is  easier  to  improve  misfortunes  to  the  best  advantage,  than  io 
act  with  prudence  under  extraordinary  successes :  for  the  first,  throngh 
fear  of  what  further  mischief  may  follow,  puts  a  man  on  to  a  more 
exact  and  careful  management  of  his  concerns;  but,  by  prosperous 
adventures,  men  are  many  times  flattered  into  gros^  negligence  and 
security. 

The  Nabathseans,  having  thus  revenged  themselves  of  their  ene- 
mies, and  recovered  their  goods  again,  returned  to  the  rock;  and,  by 
a  letter  of  theirs,  written  to  Antigonus  in  Syriac  characters,  com- 
plained of  Athenaeus,  and  the  wrong  he  had  done  them,  and  excused 
themselves.  To  whom  Antigonus  wrote  bacl^  again,  cunningly  telling 
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them,  that  Athenseus  was  well  enough  served  by  them,  blaming  him 
for  what  he  had  done,  and  assuring  them  that  he  had  given  him  no 
siicb  orders.  This  he  did  to  cover  what  he  was  really  designing  a- 
guDst  them^  and  to  make  them  the  less  cautious^  that  thereby  he 
might  witli  more  ease  efiectually  accomplish  what  he  Was  now  cou- 
triviDg:  for^  without  some  stratagem,  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  over- 
^me  men  that  wandered  up  and  down  continually  hepe  and  there^ 
and  had  the  wilderness  for  an  inaccessible  shelter  and  refuge  at  the 
last  extremity. 

.  The  Arabians,  upon  the  receipt  of  the  letter,  rejoiced  that  they 
seemed  at  present  to  be  freed  from  their  great  fears;  but  yet  they  did 
not  wholly  rely  upon  his  letter;  but^  being  between  hope  apd  fear^ 
placed  spies  upon  watch-towers  and  other  high  places,  whence  they 
Slight  easily  see  afar  off,  when  any  enemy  made  an  incursion  into 
Atabia;  and  they  themselves  put  all  things  in  readiness,  waiting  for 
|h6  issue  and  event. 

But  Antigonus,  having  for  a  time  carried  himself  as  a  friend  to* 
Wttfds  these  barbarians,  now  judged  that  he  had  a  fair  opportunity  to 
iatt  upon  them,  having  brought  them,  as  it  were,  to  his  bait.  To  this 
end,  therefore,  he  chose  out  of  all  his  army  four  thousand  light-armed 
foot,  and  the  swiftest  he  could  find,  and  added  to  them  four  thousand 
horse,  desiring  them  to  take  with  them  as  many  day's  victuals  at 
they  could  well  carry,  and  such  as  needed  no  cooking;  and,  assigning 
Demetrius  his  son  to  command  them,  he  sent  them  away  about  the 
first  watch  of  the  night,  with  tliis  charge,  that  he  should  by  all  meana 
be  revenged  on  them.  He  therefore  travelled  three  days  journey 
through  the  desert,  hastening  to  fall  upon  them  at  unawares.  But 
their  sc6uts,  perceiving  the  first  approach  of  the  enemy  towards  their 
borders,  immediately  gave  notice  of  their  coming  to  the  couptry : 
whereupon  they  presently  betook  themselves  to  their  rock,  where 
there  was  but  one  way  up,  and  that  made  by  art,  and  there  laid  all 
their  baggage,  and  left  a  sufficient  guard  to  keep  it;  and  the  rest 
went  and  drove  away  their  cattle,  some  to  one  place,  and  some  to 
another,  in  the  desert.  Demetrius,  when  be  came  to  the  rock,  and 
saw  all  the  cattle  driven  away,  presently  began  to  besiege  it;  but 
they  that  were  within  manfully  defending  it,  by  the  advantage  of  the 
place,  bad  all  the  day  long  the  better  of  it,  so  that  Demetrius  was 
forced  at  last  to  draw  off. '  The  next  day,  when  he  approached  again 
with  his  forces  to  the  rock,  one  of  the  baiiNirians  cried  out.»^^^  What 
wottldest  thou  have,  O  king,  Demetrius  ?  or  what  has  provoked  thee 
to  make  war  upon  us,  who  inhabit  the  wilderness,  and  in  places  where 
there  is  neither  water,  corn,  nor  wine,  nor  any  thing  else  which  you 
want?    But  as  for  us,  who  can  upon  no  terms  endure  to  be  slaves^ 
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we  betake  ourselves  to  a  coantry  destitute  of  all  things  that  ate  of 
absolute  necessity  to  all  other  men;  and  we  choose  to  \\vt  a  solitary 
life  altogether^  like  the  beasts  of  the  fields  without  doing  the  least 
barra  to  any  of  you.  Therefore  we  intreat  yon  Demetriin^  and  your 
father,  thatyoo  injure  not  us,  but  that  you  would  accept  of  some 
presents,  and  inarch  away  with  the  army  from  us,  and-teceive  tli€ 
NabathflBans  into  the  number  of  your  friends  for  the  time  to  come. 
Neither  can  you  possibly  stay  here  many  dayS;  (though  you  had  ever 
so  great  a  mind  to  do  it),  for  want  of  water,  and  all  other  necessa-^ 
lies;  neither  can  you  ever  force  us  to  cluinge  our  course  of  life, 
though  perhaps  you  may  take  some  poor  dispirited  prisoners,  who  will 
never  endure  to  be  brought  under  the  power  of  other  laws  and  rules 
of  living." 

After  tliis  was  said,  Demetrius  drew  off  his  army,  and  wished  them 
to  send  ambassadors  to  him  to  treat  of  these  matters*  Hereupon  the 
Arabians  sent  their  oldest  men,  who  (using  the  same  arguments  with 
those  before  related)  persuaded  Demetrius  to  accept  of  such  gifts  as' 
were  of  greatest  esteem  and  value  among  them,  and  %o  put  an  end  to 
the  war.  Upon  hostages  therefore  ^veo  him,  and  such  gifts  as  were 
agreed  opoa  between  them,  he  drew  off  from  the  rock,  and  so,  re- 
BMwtog  with  his  army  three  hundred  furlongs  off,  he  encamped  near 
to  the  Lake  Asphaltites*,  the  nature  of  which  it  is  not  fit  to  pass  over 
without  giving  some  account  of  it. 

It  lies  in  the  midst  of  the  province  of  Edom,  and  stretches  forth 
m  length  five  hundred  furlongs;  but  in  breadth  it  is  but  threescore* 
The  water  is  very  bitter  and  stinking,  so  that  neither  fish,  nor  any 
other  thing  used  to  the  water,  can  live  in  it;  And>  though  many  re- 
markable rivers  of  very  sweet  water  empty  themselves  into  it,  yet  it 
xeflHuns  as  corrupt  and  unsavory,  both  as  to  taste  and  smell,  as  ever 
it  did  before.  Every  year  there  rises  out  of  the  middle  of  it  great 
massy  pieces  of  bitumen  and  pitch,  sometimes  bigger  than  three 
plethrasf,  and  sometimes  a  little  less  than  one.  And  upon  that  ao- 
count  the  barbarous  inhabitants  call  the  larger  pieces  bulls,  and  the 
leaser  calves.  These  pieces  of  pitch  and  brimstone,  floating  upon 
die  water,  appear  at  a  distance  like  so  many  islands.  There  are  evi- 
dent signs  that  forego  and  give  notice  of  the  casting  up  of  this  bitu- 
minous  matter,  at  least  twenty  days  before:  for  a  horrid  smell  of 
briaMtone  and  pitch  infects  the  air  round  about  the  lake  at  many  fur* 
loogs  distance,  and  all  metals,  whether  of  gold,  silver,  or  copper/ 
near  the  place,  change  their  natural  colour,  which  presently  retuma 
again  as  soon  as  the  brimstone  is  exhaled.    The  places  bordering' 

*  Af phaltites»  or  the  Dead  Sea.     The  Lake  of  Sfikdom, 
t  Bvrr^  plethra  h  oae  hundred  focT, 
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upon  it  are  so  burning  hot,  (by  reason  of  tlie  sulphur  and  brimstone 
under  ground),  and  cast  forth  such  a  horrible  stench,  that  the  in- 
habitants are  very  unhealthy  and  short-lived:  yet  the  country  there- 
abouts, being  watered  with  many  pleasant  rivers  and  refreshing 
springs,  bears  abundance  of  palm-trees;  and  in  a  certain  vale  near 
to  this  place  grows  what  they  call  Balm^j  from  which  they  raise  a 
great  revenue,  inasmuch  as  this  plant  grows  in  no  other  part  of  the 
world  besides,  and  is  of  great  use  amongst  physicians,  for  the  healing 
and  curing  of  wounds,  and  other  distempers.  The  inhabitants  on 
both  sides  of  this  lake  are  so  earnest  to  carry  away  this  brimstone^ 
that  they  fight  one  with  another;  and  they  bring  it  oS  in  a  strange 
manner,  without  shipping:  for  they  cast  in  huge  bundles  of  bul- 
rushes fastened  close  together,  upon  which  three  or  more  of  them 
place  themselves,  two  of  whom  ply  the  oars  that  are  fastened  to  the 
bulrushes,  and  the  third  carries  a  bow  and  arrows  to  defend  themselves 
against  such  as  attempt  to  make  up  to  them  from  the  opposite  shore, 
or  to  offer  them  any  violence.  As  soon  as  they  come  to  the  brim- 
stone, they  get  upon  it,  and  hew  it  in  pieces  with  axes,  as  pieces  of 
stone  out  of  a  soft  rock;  and  so,  loading  the  bulrush  boat,  they  row 
Imck.  If  i^ny  fall  into  the  water,  through  the  deficiency  of  the  boat, 
he  never  sinks,  as  in  other  waters,  though  he  knows  not  how  to  swim, 
but  lies  upon  the  water  as  if  he  were  the  best  swimmer  in  the  world  z 
for  this  lake  naturally  bears  up  any  thing  that  has  either  a  vegetative 
or  an  animal  life;  and  even  such  things  as  are  solid,  and  seem  to  be 
without  pores,  as  silver,  gold,  lead,  or  the  like,  are  also  much  longer 
and  slower  in  sinking  than  when  they  are  cast  into  other  waters. 
And  this  profit  and  advantage  the  barbarians  reap  from  it:  they 
transport  this  pitch  into  Egypt,  and  there  sell  it,  for  the  use  of  em- 
halming  the  dead;  for,  if  they  do  not  mix  this  with  other  aromatic 
spices^  the  bodies  cannot  be  preserved  long  from  putrefaction. 

Antigonus,  at  the  return  of  Demetrius,  having  heard  the  relatioa 
of  his  voyage,  blamed  him  for  making  peace  with  the  Nabathi»Eins^ 
saying  that  those  barbarous  people,  having  so  escaped,  would  there^ 
upon  grow  more  insolent  than  before,  concluding  that  they  were  not 
favoured  out  of  love  or  compassion  of  the  conqueror,  but  in  despair 
of  the  conquest;  but  he  commended  him  for  discovering  the  Lake 
Asphaltites,  seeing  that  from  thence  he  might  raise  some  yearly  re- 
Tenue  to  himself,  and  made  Hieronymus  Cardianus,  the  historian^  his 
treasurer  for  that  revenue,  and  commanded  him  to  build  ships,  and 
gather  together  all  the  bitumen,  or  liquid  brimstone,  that  could  be 
gwtout  of  that  lake:  but  Antigonus  in  the  event  was  frustrated  of 
his  hopes;  for  the  Arabians,  coming  together  to  the  number  of  sis 

•  Thf  B»1b  of  Gilead. 
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thousand  men,  fell  upon  them  as  they  \lrere  in  their  ships^  gather- 
ing this  brimstone,  and  shot  them  almost  all  to  death  with  their  ar- 
rows; whereby  Antigonus  lost  all  hopes  of  making  any  standing 
revenue  that  way,  and  forbore  all  further  prosecution  of  that  design^ 
Both  upon  account  of  the  mbcarriage  already  experienced,  and  Eke- 
mse  because  that  he  had  matters  of  greater  weight  and  concern  then 
itt  his  head. 

For  about  that  time  a  courier  came,  and  brought  letters  to  biin 
from  Nicanor>,governor  of  Media,  and  others,  that  Seleucus  was  re- 
turned, and  prospered  in  those  parts:  whereupon  Antigonus,  being 
much  concerned  for  the  upper  provinces,  sent  his  son  Demetrius, 
with  five  thousand  Macedonian  foot,  and  ten  thousand  mercenaries, 
and  four  thousand  horse,  with  charge  that  he  should  march  to  the 
Very  walls  of  Babylon,  and,  having  recovered  that  province,  should 
ftcUD  thence  march  down  to  the  sea.  Demetrius  hereupon  JeJMUted 
from  Damascus  in  Syria,  and  went  vigorously  on  to  ful^  his  father's 
command.  Hut  Patrocles,  whom  Seleucus  had  made  president  of 
]6abylon,  as  soon  as  he  heard  that  Demetrius  was  nillarclung  into 
Mesopotamia,  not  daring  to  stay  his  coming,  (because  he  had  hiit  a 
taiall  power  about  him),  commanded  the  rest  to  leave'  the  city,  and 
&at,  passing  the  Euphrates,  they  should  fly  some  into  the  desert, 
others  over  the  Tigris  into  the  province  of  ^Susa,  and  to  the  If^ersiaii^ 
Sea;  and  he  himself,  with  a  company  which  he  had  ai>out  him,  trust- 
ing in  the  bars  of  the  rivers  and  dykes  of  the  country  thereabouts, 
instead  of  so  many  fortresses  and  bulwarks  for  his  defence,  kept  Him- 
self still  within  the  bounds  of  liis  own  government,  and  studied  how 
to  entrap  his  enemy,  sending  ever  and  anon  tidings  taSeleucus  in 
Media  how  things  went  with  him,  and  desiring  aid  to  be  speedily  sent 
16  him. 

Demetrius,  when  he  came  to  Babylon,  and  found  the  city  itself, 
void  of  inhabitants,  began  presently  to  besiege  the  forts  and  castles 
that  were  therein;  and,  having  taken  one  of  them,  gave  the  spoil 
thereof  to  his  soldiers:  but,  having  besieged  the  other  for  sonie  dHys 
together,  he  departed  in  haste,  leaving  Archelaus,  one  of  his  truS^ 
friends,  to  maintain  the  siege,  with  five  thousand  foot  and  a  thousand 
horse;  and  he  himself,  seeing  the  time  run  out  which  his  father  had 
appointifd  him  to  finish  his  work  in,  returned  with  the  rest  of  the  anny 
intb  the  Lesser  Asia. 

While  those  things  were  acting,  the  wars  between  the  Romans  and 
the  Samnites  continued  still  in  Italy,  wherein  there  were  dkily  ezcur^ 
sions  into  one  another's  territories,  besieging  of  cities,  and  encamping 
of  armies,  on  both  sTdes :  for  the  contest  between  the  roost  warlike 

^  Tbe  Red  Sea  in  the  Greeks  but  mistook. 
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pations  cf  Italy  was,  which  should  gain  the  empire  and  sovereign 
command  of  the  wholp^  upon  whiph  account  many  great  battles  were 
fought. 

At  length  the  consuls  of  Rome^  with  a  part  of  their  forces^  en- 
camped in  the  face  of  the  enemy^  watching  for  a  fit  opportunity  to 
fall  upon  them,  by  which  means  they  preserved  their  confederate 
pities  from  annoyance  and  disturbance  by  the  enemy.    With  the 
rest  of  the  army  Quint  us  Fabius  the  dictator  took  Fretomanumj  and 
barried  away  the  persons  of  greatest  quality  that  were  enemies  to  the 
Romans,  to  the  number  of  upwards  of  two  hundred,  and  brought  them 
to  Rome,  and  exposed  them  qs  a  public  spectacle  in  the  fprum;  and 
>vhcn  he  had  scourged  them,  according  to  the  Roman  custom^he  cut 
O0'  their  heads.    He  made  likewise  an  inroad  into  the  enemy's  terri- 
fories,  and  took  Celia,  and  the  citadel  of  Nota*^  with  abundance  vi 
spoil,  and  divided  a  great  part  of  the  country  by  lot  amongst  the 
•oldiers.    The  Romans  hereupon^  encouraged  with  these  successes^ 
jRrliich  happened  according  to  their  hearts  desire^  sent  a  colony  intp 
the  island  called  Pontiaf. 

As  for  Sicily,  after  that  Agathocles  had  made  peace  with  the  Sici« 
livis,  except  the  Messanians^  the  refugees  of  Syracuse  all  flocked  tp 
Me8$ana,  because  they  perceived  that  to  be  the  only  city  which  stood 
out  against  him.  Agathocles  therefore  with  all  speed  made  it  bis 
)>usiness  to  break  their  confederacy,  and  to  that  end  sent  away  Fasi- 
philus,  his  general,  with  an  army  to  Messapa,  with  private  instructions 
to  jdo  what  he  thought  fit,  and  most  agreeable  to  the  circumstance 
of  afiairs  as  he  should  find  them;  hereupon  he  entered  the  country 
on  a  sudden,  and,  after  he  had  taken  many  prisoners,  and  got  much 
spoil,  he  solicited  the  Messanians  to  peace  and  amity,  and  that  they 
would  not  suffer  themselves  so  to  be  led  aside  as  to  join  with  the  im* 
placable  enemies  of  Agathocles* 

Upon  which  the  Messanians,  hoping  to  extricate  themselves  out  of 
ihe  war  without  fighting,  cast  out  all  theSyracusan  fugitives^  and  re- 
ceived Agathocles  with  his  army  into  the  city;  who  at  the  first  carried 
himsejf  very  courteously  ^nd  obligingly  towards  all^and  courted  them 
to  admit  those  exiles  that  were  in  his  army  (and  had  been  by  theipjac- 
ooriding  to  law^  formerly  banished)  into  the  freedom  and  liberties  of 
the  city. 

But  afterwards  he  sent  for  such  out  of  Taurominium  and  Messana 
as  formerly  had  opposed  his  government^  and  put  them  all  tp  deatbj 
to  the  number  of  six  hundred;  for^  intending  to  make  war  upon  the 

*  A  cif  J  in  Campaiua,  in  Itnlj* 
-.t  Pontie  IniiUK^  in  tht  Tuscan  Sen.-^PJin.  lib.  S^  c.  S.    Por«i%  aa  iilaad  ia  tkt 
anmc  •§€&,  coiuiuvui^  called  Force. 
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CarthagiDians^  he  resolved  to  rid  himself  of  every  thing  that  looked 
like  an  enemy  in  Sicily.  The  Messanians  therefore^  seeing  their 
c}iief  citizens  cut  off  that  opposed  the  tyrant^  and  that  they  them- 
selves had  driven  those  strangers  out  of  the  city  that  wished  them 
so  well^  and  who  would  have  been  their  main  strength  against  him^ 
and  had  been  compelled  to  receive  those  who  had  formerly  been  con* 
demned  for  their  notorious  crimes^  much  repented  themselves  of 
what  they  bad  done;  but,  out  of  fear  of  the  power  of  the  conqueror^ 
they  were  forced  to  stoop. 

Thence  he  moved  in  the  first  place  towards  Agrigentum,  design* 
ing  to  aiake  a  prey  also  of  this  city;  but  because  the  Carthaginians 
were  there  lately  arrived  with  a  fleet  of  sixty  sail,  he  desisted  and 
|eft  off  tliat  project,  but  wasted  and  harassed  the  territories  of  the 
Carthaginians,  and  took  some  of  their  forts  and  castles  by  storm,  and 
gained  others  by  capitulation. 

Among  these  turmoils  Dioocrates,  captain  of  the  Syracusan  ex* 
lies,  sent  to  desire  aid  of  the  Carthaginians  before  Agathocles  ha4 
Ibrought  all  Sicily  under  his  sovereign  command;  he  himself  receiv- 
ed all  those  exiles  which  the  Messanians  had  banished  the  city,  and 
having  now  a  very  great  army,  sent  Nymphodorus,  one  of  his  prin- 
cipal friends,  with  part  of  the  army  to  the  city  of  the  Centuripians; 
for  tliis  place  being  a  garrison  of  Agathocles,  some  of  the  citizens 
had  undertaken  to  betray  it,  upon  condition  they  should  be  suffered 
to  govern  according  to  their  own  laws.     Upon  this  encouragement, 
therefore,  breaking  into  the  city  in  the  night,  the  chief  commanders 
of  the  garrison  presently  took  the  alarm,  and  killed  both  Nymphodo- 
rus and  all  the  rest  that  had  entered  within  the  walls.     Agathocles 
made  use  of  this  as  an  occasion  and  ground  to  accuse  the  Centuripi- 
ans of  contrivances  against  his  government,  and  cut  the  throats  of 
fill  those  whom  he  supposed  to  be  the  ringleaders  of  the  defection. 

While  he  was  thus  employed  the  Carthaginians  entered  the  port 
at  Syracuse  with  a  fleet  of  fifty  sail,  but  all  that  they  did  there  was 
the  sinking  of  two  transport  ships  (one  of  which  belonged  to  the  A- 
thenians)  and  cutting  off  the  hands  of  all  those  that  were  on  board:, 
which  was  looked  upon  as  a  piece  of  extreme  cruelty  towards  those 
who  never  offered  them  the  least  injury;  and  God  made  this  present- 
ly to  appear :  for  soon  after  some  ships  that  were  forced  from  the 
rest  of  the  fleet  about  Brutia  fell  into  the  hands  of  Agathocles,  wher^ 
those  Carthaginians  that  were  taken  received  the  same  punishment 
as  they  had  inflicted  on  their  prisoners.  # 

But  Dinocrates,  commander  of  the  exiles,  baring  with  him  above 
three  thotisand  foot  and  two  thousand  horse,  seized  upon  Galata,  (as 
it  Is  called),  invited  thither  by  the  inhabitants,  and  cast  out  those 
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that  sided  with  Agathocles,  and  then  encamped  before  the  walls  of 
the  city. 

Agathocles  presently  sent  against  bim  Pasiphilus  and  Demophilus^ 
with  five  thousand  men^  who  fought  with  the  refugees;  whose  cap* 
tains  were  Denocrates  and  Philonides^  who  commanded  separatelv 
in  the  two  wings.  The  battle  was  doubtful  for  a  long  time^  while 
both  armies  exerted  themselves  to  the  utmost.  But  Philonides  be* 
ing  slain,  that  wing  fled^  and  Dinocrates  was  thereupon  forced  like*' 
wise  to  give  -ground,  and  Pasiphilus  killed  many  of  them  in  the  pur* 
suit,  and  recovered  Galata^'  and  put  the  authors  of  the  defection  to 
death. 

Agathocles  receiving  intelligence  of  what  was  done,  resolved  ie 
fall  upon  the  Carthaginians  with  his  whole  army,  who  bad  then  pas* 
sessed  themselves  of  the  hill  at  Gela,  called  Ecnoipos*.  To  that 
end,  without  any  further  delay  he  made  up  to  them>  and  as  soon  «• 
he  came  near,  offered  them  battle,  being  puffed  up  with  the  success 
of  his  late  victory.  But  the  barbarians  durst  not  engage,  and  there* 
upon,  supposing  he  was  absolute  master  of  the  field  without  fightiqg^ 
he  returned  to  Syracuse,  and  adorned  the  chiefest  temples  there  with 
ihe  spoils.  And  these  were  the  actions  of  this  year  as  far  forth  ae 
is  needful  for  us  to  give  an  account. 
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Cassander,  Ptolemy ,  and  Lysimackus,  makepeace  with  Antigenm^ 
Cassander  murders  Roxana  and  her  son.  The  gavem/ors  take 
the  title  of  Icings  upon  them.  The  Carthaginians  raise  forces  jO' 
gainst  Agathocles.  Four  thousand  Gelans  murdered  by  Agik* 
thocles.  The  battle  between  Agathocles  and  Amikar  the  CSar* 
thaginian,  at  Himera.  Agathocles  routed.  Several  cities  revolt 
frott^  Agathocles. 

WHEN  Simonides  was  lord-chancellor  of  Athens^  and  the  Romane 
had  created  Marcus  Valerius  and  Publius  Decios  consuls^  Cassander^ 
Ptolemy,  and  Lysimachus  made  peace  with  Antigonos,  the  fona  of 
which  was  put  into  writing,  and  contained  the  temui  foUomogSi— 

*  Tb»t  it,  wicked. 
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That  Cassf^nder  should  be  the  sovereign  lord  of  all  in  Europe^  antU 
Alexander^  the  son  of  Roxana,  came  to  full  age;  that  Lysimachi^r 
ahopl^  have  ^be  chief  ^conunand  in  Thrace;  Ptolemy  should  ei^oy 
ftke  soverejgp  jyower  in  Egypt^  ,apd  the  bordering  cities  in  Anibia 
mod  Africa:  .that  Antigonus  should  bp  lord  of  all  Asia;  and  the 
Greeks  should  govern  according  to  their  own  la)vs.  But  these  con* 
ditipns  they  observed  not  long;  but  every  one  took  one  occasion  or 
«nQt)i€;r  to  encroach  upon  more  than  be  ^as  justly  entitled  to. 

Cassander  seeing  that  Alezfua^er,  the  soxk  qf  Roxana^  now  grew  up 
towards  mc^i's  estate^  and  hearinjg  hqw  it  was  the  discourse  of  some 
throughout  all  Macedonia,  that  it  was  now  fit  the  young  man  shoul^ 
\^  freed  from  his  prison^  ^nd  assume  il^e  government  of  his  fathjsr's 
bingdom  into  his  own  hands;  put  of  fear  of  being  suppUnted  com- 
fiaiyded  Gl^ucias^  the  keeper,  to  n)urdf;r  both  Roxana  and  the  king^ 
'  and  to  hide  their  bodies  when  he  had  done,  aqd  by  all  means  possi- 
ble to  conceal  their  fjeaths.  Tjiis  he  effectually  executed^  and  so  by 
t^js  jn^ans  Cassander^  Lysimachus^  Ptolemy^  ^and  Antigonus  him- 
self^ yjrere  fjreef]  from  all  grounds  of  fear  upon  the  account  of  the 
^<^g*  Fpr  Opw  all  tbe  seed  royal  being  extinct,  and  no  successor 
rem^ginifig,  /every  one  pf  the  captains  who  had  possessed  themselves 
of  provinces  or  cities  took  upon  themselves  the  titles  and  stiles  of 
kings;  and  every  one  claimed  the  province,  of  which  he  was  gover- 
nor, as  a  conquered  kingdom.  And  thus  stood  the  afiairs  in  Europe^ 
Asia^  Greece,  and  Macedonia. 

In  Italy,  the  Romans  marched  with  a  great  body  of  horse  and 
foot  against  Pollitium^  a  city  of  the  Marucci ;  where  they  removed 
part  of  the  citizens  and  made  them  a  new  colony,  giving  them  Ite- 
immna  (as  it  is  called)  to  inhabit. 

In  Sicily,  the  power  of  Agathocles  increased  every  day,  his  forces 
growing  stronger  and  stronger.  Whereupon  the  Carthaginians  be- 
ing inarmed  that  he  had  gained  almost  all  the  towns  and  cities 
tbrough  the  island,  and  that  tlieir  captains  and  commanders  there 
were  not  able  to  cope  with  him,  they  resolved  to  pursue  the  war  with 
ino)re  vigour.  To  this  end  they  forthwith  proiaded  a  fleet  of  a  hun- 
dred and  thirty  sail  of  men  of  war,  and  made  Amilcar  (a  person  of 
eminent  quality)  general,  and  delivered  to  him  two  thousand  soldiers 
raised  out  of  the  city,  amongst  whom  many  were  men  of  note;  out 
of  Africa,  ten  thousand;  from  Tyrrhenia  a  thousand  mercenaries 
and  tito  hundr^  cbarioibeers;  and  a  thousand  slingers  from  the  Ba- 
|tUM^.  They  pr^v^del  Jikewife  a  great  treasure,  all  sorts  of  wea- 
pOBfff  iSUmof  coj-iij  and  all  othi:r  things  necessfiry  for  carrying  on  the 

i^-Tlim  islinit'ui  the  Mediterranein,  modcruljr  called  I)iajarca«  Minorca, 
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war,  as  they  had  occasion  to  use.  And  now  when  the  whole  fleet 
dad  hoisted  sail  and  were  come  to  the  open  sea,  on  a  sudden  a  vio- 
Tent  storm  arose^  which  sunk  sixty  of  the  gallies,  and  broke  in  pieces 
two  hundred  of  the  ships  laden  with  corn  and  provisions,  l^he  rest 
of  the  iettf  after  much  hardship  at  sea,  with  great  difficulty  got  into 
&cily«  Many  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  Carthage  were  lost  at  this 
f  ime,  which  occasioned  a  public  Itoientation  in  that  city.  For  wheo 
any  misfortune  happens  to  that  place  greater  than  ordinary,  tllieir 
custom  is  to  cover  the  walls  with  black  cassocks  or  cloaks. 

Amilcar  the  general^  after  he  had  landed,  mustered  those'  tliat 
^ere  saved  from  the  storm;  and,  to  supply  thoise  that  were  Idst,  in« 
listed  foreign  mercetiaries,  and  raised  others  from  among  the  confe- 
derates throughout  Sicily,  iKrhom  he  incorporated  with  tiie  rest  of  t^ 
forces  that  were  there  before;  and,  carefulYy  providing  every  thing 
that  was  necessary  for  the  war,  he  kept  ttie  army  in  the  field,  having 
under  his  command  about  forty  thousand  foot,  and  nearly  five  thou- 
sand horse.  Therefore,  having  in  a  sliort  time  recruited  himselft 
and  being  accounted  a  man  of  great  reputation  for  honesty  and  inte- 
grity, he  not  only  revived  the  courage  of  thtf  confederates,  but'  in  no 
smalt  degree  struck  a  terror  into  the  hearts  of  his  enemies. 

On  the  other  hand,  Agathocles  perceiving  that  he  was  greatly 
overpowered  by  the  Carthaginians  in  number  of  iheit  forces,  con-  ' 
eluded,  that  many  of  the  fbrts  and  castles,  and  those  cities  and  towns 
that  bore  him  a  grudge,  would  revolt  to  the  enemy;  be  especially 
suspected  the  city  of  Gela,  because  he  understood  that  all  the  forces 
of  the  enemy  were  cilcamped  in  their  territories.  And  besidesj  no  . 
small  detriment  befel  him  at  this  time  in  his  fleet,  for  about  twenty 
sail,  which  then  happened  to  be  at  sea,  with  all  their  m^n,  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Carthaginians,  fiowever,  he  conceived  it  fit  to  put 
a  garrison  into  the  place  for  its  security,  but  durst  not  bring  any  for- 
ces openly  into  the  city,  lest  the  inhabitants  should  prevent  bim, 
^hd  had  not  then  at  any  time  before  any  occasion  odered  them  to  i^- 
bel,  and  so  by  that  means  he  might  come  to  lose  a  town  which  had 
been  very  useful  and  serviceable  to  him.  Therefore,  to  prevent  $us« 
plcion,  he  sent  soldier^  into  the  city  by  degrees,  a  few  at  a  time^  (at 
if  they  had  come  there  for  other  purposes),  till  he  liad  got  so  many 
into  the  town  as  far  exceeded  the  citizens  in  number.  And  then  a 
iVhile  after  he  came  thither  himself,  and  charged  the  Gelans  with 
a  traiterous  design  to  revolt;  however,  whether  this  were  true  or  no^ 
or  that  they  were  falsely  accused  by  the  exiles,  or  that  his  design  was 
to  scrape  and  get  together  what  money  he  could,  he  put  to  death  a- 
bout  four  thousand  of  the  Gelans,  and  confiscated  all  their  estates: 
and  threatened  with  death  all  the  rest  who  did  not  bring  forth  all 
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iheir  mooey^  whether  gold  or  silver^  coined  or  uncoined.  Where- 
upon all  (out  of  fear  of  this  thundering  edict)  forthwith  obeyed  hi9 
command;  whereby  he  heaped  together  a  vast  treasure,  and  became 
a  terror  to  all  his  subjects.  And  though  he  was  judged  to  act  with 
loo  much  cruelty  and  severity  towards  the  Gelans,  yet  he  ordered 
ihem  to  be  decently  buried  without  the  walls;  and  then  leaving  the 
city  with  a  strong  garrison,  encamped  over  against  the  enemy.  The 
Carthaginians  possessed  the  hill  Ecnomos,  where  formerly  stood  the 
castle  of  Phaleris,  as  is  reported,  where  they  say  the  tyrant,  had  the 
brazen  bull  contrived  to  torment  offenders,  by  putting  fire  under  it^ 
thereby  causing  it  to  grow  scorching  hot  by  degrees.  And  therefore^ 
by  reason  of  this  horrid  cruelty  executed  upon  poor  miserable  crea- 
tures, the  hill  was  called  Ecnomos*.  Agathocles  possessed  himself 
€f  another  castle  of  Phaleris  over  against  them,  which  he  called  Pha- 
lereus;  between  both  armies  lay  a  river,  which  was  a  defence  and 
bulwark  on  both  sides.  There  was  an  ancient  prophecy  that  a  great 
battle  should  be  fought,  and  multitudes  of  men  destroyed  aboqt  this 
place;  and  it  being  uncertain  on  which  side  the  slaughter  should 
mainly  fall,  out  of  a  superstitious  awe  of  the  gods,  the  armies  were 
more  backward  and  slow  to  engage;  and  therefore  neither  party,  for 
a  long  timie,  durst  pass  the  river  with  their  whole  forces,  till  a  sud- 
den and  unexpected  occasion  forced  them  to  fight.  For  the  Africans 
making  a  sudden  incursion  upon  the  enemiy,  stirred  up  A^thocles  to 
do  the  same:  For  when  the  Greeks  were  driving  away  their  cattle, 
and  some  carriage-horses  and  other  beasts  out  of  the  camp,  some 
sallied  out  from  among  the  Carthaginians  to  pursue  them.  But  A« 
gathocles,  perceiving  what  the  enemy  would  do,  had  before  laid  an 
ambuscade  of  stout  and  resolute  men  ne^r  the  river,  who,  as  soon  as 
the  Carthaginians  Iiad  passed  tlie  river,  and  were  in  pursuit  of  those 
that  were  driving  away  the  cattle,  rose  out  of  the  ambush,  and  fell  on 
them  as  they  were  in  disorder,  and  easily  routed  them  and  put  them 
to  ffight*  While  the  barbarians  were  thus  hewed  down,  and  flying 
to  their  dimp,  Agathocles,  looking  upon  it  now  as  a  fit  time  to  en- 
gage, led  forth  his  army  against  the  enemy;  and,  falling  upon  them 
OB  a  sudden,  presently  filled  up  a  part  of  their  trench  and  cut  through 
their  breast-work,  and  so  forced  their  camp.  The  Carthapnians, 
amazed  at  this  sudden  attack,  having  no  time  to  put  themselves  in 
order  of  battle,  fell  in  as  fortune  led  them,  and  engaged  the  enemy 
in  the  best  manner  they  could :  and  in  regard  the  hottest  work  was 
near  the  trench,  the  ground  all  thereabout  was  strewed  with  dead 
bodies;  for  the  chiefest  of  the  Carthaginians  made  to  the  defence  of 
that  place  where  they  saw  the  camp  entered. 

*  Signifjiog  the  wicked  place. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  Agathocleans  encouraged  by  the  happy 
success  of  their  attempt,  and  supposing  they  should  put  an  end  to 
the  war  by  this  one  battle,  pressed  resolutely  upon  the  barbarians : 
Amilcar,  therefore,  perceiving  that  bis  men  were  too'  weak,  and  that 
the  Grecians  were  oontioually  pouring  ia  more  men  into  the  camp^ 
brings  up  a  thousand  sllngers  of  the  islands  Baleares  who  wounded 
jDany  by  the  multitude  of  great  stones  thrown  out  of  their  slingi, 
and  killed  many  that  were  forcing  into  the  camp,  and  broke  in  pieces 
the  shields  and  armour  of  many  of  their  assailants.  For  these  men 
being  used  to  cast  stones  of  three  pounds  weight,  were  always  very 
serviceable,  and  contributed  much  in  several  battles  to  the  gaining 
of  the  victory,  as  being  those  that  were  diligently  taught  and  well  ex- 
ercised in  the  art  of  slinging  from  their  very  childhood.  And  now 
*  at  this  time  they  gained  the  point,  driving  the  Grecians  back  again 
beyond  the  out- works  of  the  camp.  But  Agathocles  broke  into,  it  in 
other  places;  and,  just  as  the  camp  was  forced,  une^qpectedly  suc- 
,  coiirs  arrived  from  Carthage,  which  again  revived  the  spirits  of  the 
Carthaginians,  and  those  in' the  camp  fought  tlie  enemy  in  the  front, 
«and  the  new  supplies  hemmed  in  the  Greeks  in  the  rear,  and  hewed 
them  down;  thus  the  fortune  of  the  day  turned  suddenly  and  unex- 
pectedly. For  the  Grecians  fled  outright,  some  to  the  river  Himeni^ 
and  others  to  their  own  camp,  which  was  forty  furlongs  distant; 
and  being  a  plain  and  cbampain  country,  they  were  pursued  with  no 
fewer  than  five  thousand  of  the  barbarian  hOrse,  so  that  the  plain  all 
along  was  covered  with  dead  bodies,  the  river  contributing  much  to 
the  destruction  of  the  Greeks.  For  the  pursuit  being  about  noon, 
and  in  the  dog-days,  many  of  them  that  fled  were  so  parched  with 
thirst,  by  the  heat  of  the  weather  and  the  fatigue  of  the  flight,  that 
they  greedily  filled  themselves  with  salt-water,  insomuch  that  as  ma- 
ny (who  had  not  the  least  hurt)  were  found  dead  near  the  river  as 
were  killed  by  the  sword  in  the  pursuit.  There  were  killed  of  the 
barbarians  in  this  battle  about  five  hundred,  but  no  fewer  than  seven 
thousand  of  the  Greeks. 

Agathocles  being  thus  grievosuly  defeated,  after  he  had  received  all 
those  that  had  escaped,  burnt  his  camp  and  went  to  Gela.  But  he 
bad  caused  it  to  be  rumoured  abroad,  that  he  was  gone  away  for  Sy- 
racuse. It  happened  that  three  hundred  African  horse,  then  in  the 
country,  fell  in  among  some  of  Agathocles's  soldiers,  who  told  them 
that  Agathocles  was  gone  back  to  Syracuse,  and  thereupon  the  horse- 
men entered  Gela  as  fnends;  but,  being  thus  deluded,  they  were  all 
killed  by  darts.  Yet  Agathocles  shut  not  himself  up  in  Gela,  be- 
cause he  could  not  get  safe  to  Syracuse^  but  that  he  might  divert  the 
Carthaginians  from  Syracuse  to  the  besieging  of  Gela,  that  so  by 
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that  means  the  Syracttsans  might  have  leisare  enoagh  to  get  in  their 
harvest^  while  he  protracted  the  time  at  Gela.  Amilcar  indeed  at 
the  first  intended  to  hare  besieged  Gela,  but  hearing  that  there  was 
there  a  strong  body  of  men  to  Appose  bim^  and  that  Agathocles  was 
famished  with  plen^  of  all  things  necessary,  he  laid  aside  that  de* 
sign,,  and  made  his  approaches  to  .the  forts  and  castles,  and  had 
tliem  all  surrendered  to  him;  and,  to  gain  the  good  opinion  of  tAe 
Siciiians,  he  carried  himself  courteouidy  and  obligingly  towards  all. 
Hie  Camareans,  Leontines, -Cataneans,  and  Tauiominians  sent  con- 
tinually ambassadors,  and  made  their  applications  to  the  Carthagini* 
ans.  And,  a  little  time  Irfter,  the  Messanians  and  Abacenians,  and 
many  other  cities  who  before  were  at  Yariance  amongst  themselves, 
til  went  over  to  Amilcar;  such  was  the  zeal  of  the  common  people 
after  the  late  defeat,  through  the  hatred  they  bore  against  the  tyrant. 

But  Agathocles  led  away  all  the  forces  that  were  yet  left  him  to 
Syracuse,  and  there  repaired  the  ruinous  parts  of  the  wrils,  and  got 
in  all  the  com  and  fruits  out  of  the  fields;  and  now  contrived  to 
kave  si  stmng  garrison  for  the  defence  of  the  city,  and  to  transport 
tiie  power  and  strength  of  die  army  into  Africa,  with  an  intent  to 
draw  the  war  out  of  the  island  into  the  continent.  We  shall  there- 
fore, as  we  at  first  designed,  befgin  the  following  book  with  the  pass- 
ing of  A^thocles  into  Africa* 
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PREFACE, 

THOS£  who  stuff  their  histories  with  long  and  tedious  harangues^ 
or  are  constantly  setting  forth  their  Works  in  rhetorical  expressions^ 
are^  not  without  just  cause^  to  be  blamed.     For  besides  that  it  inter-' 
rupts  and  cuts  off  the  natural  course  of  the  history  by  an  unseasona- 
ble introduction  of  set  and  contrired  speeches,  it  likewise  gives  an 
unpleasant  check  to  the  earnest  expectation  of  such  as  are  eager  to 
know  the  issue  of  the  matters  of  fact.    Yet  it  is  no  ways  to  be  dis- 
approved for  such  as  desire  to  be  cried  up  for  eloquent  orators^  to 
compose  public  orations  and  speeches  made  by  ambassadors^  and  pa- 
negyrics of  praise  and  dispraise,  and  such  like.    For  they  that  ma- 
nage both  parts  well  and  distinctly  in  a  modest  stile  are  justly  to  be 
praised  and  commended  in  both  kinds  of  the  discourse.    But  there 
are  some  who  so  over-abound  in  rhetorical  ftourishes,  that  they  makt 
their  whole  history  but  as  an  appendix  as  it  were  to  the  other.    For 
such  a  tedious  manner  of  writing  is  not  only  troublesome^  but^  ia 
this  respect  likewise,  is  to  be  condemned.    That  although  the  writer 
seem  in  other  things  to  have  hit  the  mark,  yet  by  this  kind  of  writing 
he  seems  to  straggle  and  wander  from  the  due  course  both  of  time 
and  place;  and  therefore  they  who  read  such  sort  of  writings,  partly 
pass  over  such  artificial  and  framed  discourses^  thoi^h  they  be  ever 
so  apt  and  fit  to  the  purpose;  and  partly  tired  out  with  the  tedious 
and  unseasonable  digression  of  the  author,  leave  off  reading  altoge- 
ther.   For  the  nature  of  history  is  simple,  and  in  every  part  agreea- 
ble to  itself,  like  to  the  body  of  a  living  creature,  where  the  cutting 
off  of  one  member  is  tlte  deformity  of  the  whole.    On  the  other  side, 
thiit  which  is  duly  and  orderly  composed  keeps  within  its  proper 
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bounds^  and  the  cohereDce  of  the  whole  affords  a  clear  and  pleasant 
▼iew  and  understanding  of  the  matter  in  the  reading. 

However,  we  do  not  abandon  altogether  rhetoiic  and  oratorical 
floorishes  out  of  history:  for,  because  that  it  ought  to  be  adorned 
with  variety,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  in  some  places  to  insert  these 
sfleeches  and  orations.  And  I  myself  would  not  be  deprived  making 
use  of  them  upon  such  occasions;  and,  therefore,  when  the  circum- 
stances of  the  matter  related  are  such  as  that  the  speech  of  an  am- 
bassador, or  the  harangue  of  a  senator,  or  the  like,  fall  in  naturally 
and  easily,  he  that  does  not  then  put  himself  forth  to  the  utmost  in 
this  kind  deserves  justly  to  be  censured  and  condemned* 

A  man  may  be  able  to  give  many  reasons  why  rhetorical  adorn- 
ments are  often  to  be  made  use  of.  For  amongst  quaint  and  elo- 
quent discourses,  such  as  are  worthy  remark,  and  bring  profit  and 
advantage  along  with  them  together  with  the  history,  are  by  no 
means  to  be  passed  over:  or  when  the  subject  treated  of  is  high  and 
lofty,  of  things  famous  and  remarkable,  then  it  is  veiy  unbecoming, 
and  not  in  the  least  to  be  endured,  that  the  manner  of  expression 
should  sink  meanly  below  the  greatness  of  the  acts  related.  It  may 
be  likewise  necessary  when  some  extraordinary  event  happens,  so  as 
that  we  are  forced  to  make  use  of  words  adapted  to  the  occasion^  in 

order  to  clear  up  and  make  plain  the  dark  and  intricate  grounds  and 
reasons  of  such  an  accident.    But  what  we  have  said  of  these  things 

shall  suffice,  and  we  will  now  proceed  to  the  relation  of  those  affairs 
we  before  designed,  first  observing  the  time  where  we  are  now  fallen 
in  the  course  of  our  history.  In  the  fodner  books  we  liave  treated 
of  the  affairs  both  of  the  Greeks  and  barbarians  from  the  most  an- 
tfient  times  till  the  year  next  preceding  the  expedition  of  Agathocles 
into  Africa  t  from  the  sacking  of  Troy  to  which  time  are  run  up 
eight  hundred  and  eighty-three  years,  and  something  more.  In  this 
book  we  shall  go  on  ^dth  things  next  in  course,  and  coherent  with 
the  former  relation,  and  begin  with  the  descent  of  Agathocles  into 
Africa,  and  end  with  tliat  year  wherein  the  kings  agreed  to  join  toge- 
ther in  a  common  war  against  Antigonus,  the  son  of  Philip,  compre** 
bending  the  transactions  of  nine  years. 
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^gathocles  designs  to  invade  Africa.  His  cruelty  pursued  in  Att 
voyage.  An  eclipse  cf  ike  Sun  very  great.  Lands  in  Africa^ 
Bums  his  ships.  His  successes  in  Afiica.  Hattno  and  Bomil* 
car  made  generals  in  Africa.  Battle  between  them  andAgaiho* 
cleSf  who  routs  them;  kills  Hanno.  His  stratagem  by  owls 
The  cruel  superstition  of  the  Carthaginians  in  sacrificing  ihdr 
children.  The  actions  at  Syracuse,  Actions  af  Agathocles  ^ 
Africa.  The  acts  of  Cassander  in  Macedonia.  Polyperehon 
endeavours  to  restore  Hercules,  the  son  of  Alexander.  T%^ 
miserable  destruction  of  Nicocles  and  his  famify  at  Cyprui. 
The  wars  ofParisades^s  sons,  king  of  the  Cimmerian  Bospho^ 
rus.  The  valour  of  Saiyrus,  one  of  the  sons;  his  death.  TZe 
sad  death  ofEumelus,  another  of  the  sons. 


IN  the  chancellofihip  of  Hieromnemones  at  Athens^  and  the  con* 
sokhip  of  Caias  Julius  and  Quiutus  iEmilius  at  Rome;  Agathoclety 
being  routed  at  Himera  in  Sicily  by  the  Carthaginians,  and  haTing 
lost  the  greatest  and  best  part  of  his  army,  fled  to  Syracuse;  wliere 
perceiving  that  he  was  forsaken  by  all  his  confederates,  and  that  tbe 
barbarians  had  got  into  their  hands  almost  all  Sicily  (except  Syra- 
cuse), and  that  they  fiur  overpowered  him  by  their  forces  both  by 
$esi  and  land,  undertook  a  very  rash  and  desperate  adventure.  •  For 
when  all  were  of  opinion  that  it  was  not  advisable  for  him  in  the 
least  to  endeavour  to  contend  with  the  Carthaginians,  he  even  thett 
fesolved  to  leave  a  strong  garrison  in  the  city,  and  with  the  chmcest 
of  the  rest  of  his  forces  to  make  a  descent  into  Africa;  and  by  that 
means  he  hoped,  by  his  old  and  experienced  soldiers,  easily  to  van- 
quish the  Carthaginians,  who  (through  a  long  peace)  were  grown 
soft  and  delicate,  and  unexpert  in  their  arms;  and  besides  hereby  he 
thought  that  their  confederates,  who  had  been  for  a  long  time  verjr 
uneasy  under  the  yoke  of  their  government,  would  take  an  occasion 
to  revolt.  And  what  most  induced  him  was,  that  by  this  sudden  and 
unexpected  invasion  he  should  load  himself  with  the  spoib  of  a  coun* 
try  that  was  never  before  harassed,  and  that  abounded  in  the  conflu- 
ence of  alt  sorts  of  worldly  blessings.  And  to  sum  up  all,  that  he 
should  by  this  course  draw  the  barbarians,  not  only  out  of  his  owa 
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country^  but  out  of  all  Sicily^  and  transfer  the  war  entirely  over  into 
Africa^^which  happened  aecordiqgly. 

For^  without  advising  with  any  of  his  friends^  he  made  Antander, 
his  brother^  governor  of  the  city,  leaving  with  him  a  considerable  gar- 
rison; he  himself  listed  what  soldiers  he  thought  fit  for  his  purpose, 
ordering  his  foot  to  be  ready  with  arms  at  the  first  call,  and  com* 
jnanded  the  horsemen,  that  besides  arms,  they  should  every  one  car* 
^ry  aloQg  with  him  a  saddle  and  bridle,  that  whenever  he  could  get 
horses  he  might  have  thoseready  to  mount  them  who  were  fumisbed 
With  all  things  necessary  for  that  purpose. 

For  in  the  late  battle  most  of  his  foot  were  cut  off,  but  most  of  his 
horse  escaped^  but  their  horses  he  could  not  transport  into  Africa. 
And  to  prevent  all  stirs  and  commotions  (in  order  to  a  defection) 
in  Syracuse  in  his  absence,  he  divided  kindred  and  relations  one  from 
another,  especially  brothers  from  brothers,  and  parents  from  children, 
taking  some  along  with  him  and  leaving  others  behind:  ^nd  he  acted 
in  this  very  wisely;  for,  certain  it  was,  that  those  who  remained  in 
Syracuse,  although  they  hated  the  tyrant,  yet  would  attempt  nothing 
to  his  prejudice,  by  reason  of  Uieir  natural  love  and  affection  to  their 
children,  and  near  relations,  and  kindred.  And  because  ht  was  in 
great  want  of  money,  he  took  the  estates  of  infants  out  of  the  hands 
of  their  guardians;  declaring,  that  he  would  have  a  far  greater  care 
of  them  than  they  had,,and  be  more  faithful  in  giving  them  an  ac« 
cbunt,  and  making  restitution  when  they  came  to  full  age.  He  bor- 
rowed likewise  much  from  the  merchants,  and  converted  to  his  own 
use  some  of  the  sacred  treasures  of  the  temples;  and  took  the  jewela 
and  ornaments  from  the  women's  backs. 

Whereupon,  discerning  that  the  richer  sort  were  highly  displcas* 
ed  and  incensed  at  this  usage,  and  for  that  reason  hated  him,  he  call* 
ed  a  general  assembly,  in  which  he  greatly  lamented  the  late  over-^ 
throw,  and  the  dreadful  calamities  that  from  thence  seemed  to  hang 
over  their  heads.  He  told  them,  that  he  indeed  was  inured  to  hard- 
ships, could  easily  endure  the  miseries  of  a  siege;  but  that  he  should 
,  greatly  pity  the  citizens  if  they  should  be  blocked  up  and  forced  to 
undergo  the  like.  Therefore  he  ordered  those  that  were  not  willing 
to  suffer  what  might  be  their  fortune  and  lot,  to  provide  for  the  safe-* 
ty  of  themselves  and  their  estates.  Upon  which,  the  most  wealthy 
citizens  (who  bore  a  most  implacable  hatred  against  him)  forthwith 
left  the  city :  but  he  presently  sent  out  some  of  his  mercenaries  af- 
ter them^  and  cut  all  their  throats,  and  confiscated  their  estates* 
And  thus,  when  by  one  and  the  same  act  he  had  both  enriched  him- 
self, and  likewise  purged  the  city  of  those  that  were  his  enemies,  he 
manumitted  nil  tlie  slaves  and  servant^  tlut  were  fit  to  bear  arms; 
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and  now,  having  all  tilings  in  readiness,  and  being  furnished  with  a 
fleet  of  sixty  sail^  he  only  waited  for  a  fair  wind.  His  design  being 
not  commonly  known,  some  reported  that  he  intended  an  expedition 
into  Italy,  others  that  he  purposed  to  waste  and  destroy  that  part  of 
Sicily  which  belonged  to  the  Carthaginians;  to  conclude,  every  body 
gave  them  (who  were  ready  to  sail)  all  up  for  lost  men,  and  con* 
demned  the  folly  and  madness  of  the  prince.  The  enemy  at  that  time 
had  a  fleet  far  exceeding  him  in  number  in  the  harbour,  therefore  he 
was  forced  for  some  days  at  the  first  to  lie  still  with  his  men  oa 
board,  because  he  had  not  an  opportunity. to  set  sail.  Afterwards 
some  transport-^hips  laden  with  com  making  with  full  sail  towardtf^ 
the  city,  the  Carthaginians  pursued  them  with  their  whole  fleet: 
whereupon  Agathodes,  (before  almost  in  despair  of  accomplishing  hji 
design),  as  soon  as  he  saw  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  open,  causing  eke 
rowers  to  ply  their  oars  with  all  the  quickness  imaginable,  broke  out 
of  the  harbour. 

The  Carthaginians  being  now  come  up  near  to  the  transport-shipsi 
and  seeing  a  fleet  of  their  enemy*a  riiips  sailing  out  of  the  harbour , 
thought  at  first  that  they  came  to  secure  and  defend  the  eorn-ship&; 
whereupon  they  tacked  about,  and  prepared  to  fight:  but  when  they 
saw  that  they  directed  their  course  straight  forward,  asd  were  (ar  be« 
fore  them,  they  pursued  them  with  all  the  sail  tiiey  could;  and, 
while  these  were  striving  to  outsail  each  other,  the  transport-thipa 
unexpectedly  escaped  the  danger,  and  plentifully  supplied  the  city, 
which  was  before  in  great  sfyaits  for  want  of  com  and  provisioas. 
Agathocles  also,  though  dosely  Jiursued  by  the  enemy,  by  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  night,  (beyond  all  hope),  got  safe  off  from  them*. 
The  next  day,  there  was  such  an  eclipae  of  the  sun,  that  the  stars 
appeared  every  where  in  the  firmament,  and  the  day  was  turned  ia^ 
to  night:  upon  which  Agaithocles*s  soldiers  (conceiving  that  God 
thereby  did  foretel  their  detraction)  foil  into  great  perplexities  and 
discontents  concerning  what  was  likely  to  befal  them.  Having 
therefore  sailed  six  days  and  six  nights,  early  in  the  morning  tiiey 
suddenly  espied  the  Carthaginian  fleet  making  up  close  upon  them : 
upon  which  all  set  themselves  to  it  with  might  and  main  to  ply  their 
oarsi  the  Carthaginians  concluding,  that  together  with  the  ships 
they  should  not  only  take  alt  the  Syracusans  prisoners,  but  should 
deliver  their  country  from  the  present  imminent  danger:  the  Gre- 
cians, on  the  other  hand,  saw  apparent  destruction  to  themselves  be* 
fore  their  eyes,  and  intolerable  bondage  and  slavery  to  all  their  kin* 
dred  and  relations  they  had  left  at  home,  if  they  did  not  recover  the 
shore  before  the  enemy.     And  now  Africa  was  in  view,  when  all 
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the  sailon  and  rowers  called  out  earnestly  one  to  another  to  exert 
themselves^  so  that  the  strife  and  pains  to  get  to  land  was  incredible. 
The  barbarians  indeed  were  more  swift  sailers^  because  thej  were 
more  accustomed  to  the  sea  than  the  others;-  but  the  Greeiui  ships 
kept  still  a  considerable  distance  before  themis  making  therefore  a- 
way  with  all  the  expedition  imaginable^  when  they  came  near  the 
ahore^  they  leaped  out  of  their  ships  in  throngs  upon  the  strand,  as 
if  they  had  been  contending  for  the  mastership  at  the  Gymnastic 
games:  for  the  first  squadron  of  the  Carthaginian  fleet  was  come  up 
within  a  dart's  cast  of  thpse  in  the  rear  of  the  Grecian  fleet.    After, 
therefore,  some  contest  for  a  while  with  their  bows  and  slings,  (a 
few  only  of  the  barbarians'  ships  being  come  up),  Agathocles  (oveff«> 
powering  the  other  by  number)  gained  the  advantage ;  wbereupoa 
tke  Cardiaginians  tacked  about,  and  stood  off  a  little  above  the  cast 
of  a  dart.   Hereupon  Agathocles  presently  landed  his  men  at  a  place 
called  the  Quarries,  and  drew  a  breast-work  for  the  security  of  his^* 
allying  all  along  from  sea  to  sea;  and,  after  he  had  efEeeted  this 
bold  and  daring  attempt,  he  set  about  another  far  more  dangerous: 
for,  calling  together  such  of  his  captains  and  commanders  as  wei^ 
wholly  devoted  to  him,  he  first  sacrificed  to  Ceres  and  Prosei^piDa, 
and  Uien  called  a  council  of  war;  where,  coming  into  the  assembly 
lo.make  his  harangue,  splendidly  clothed  in  royal  robes,  and  with  hb 
crown  upon  his  head,  (after  a  few  things  premised,  to  make  an  in- 
troduction to  what  he  had  further  to  say),  be  told  them— That  at  the 
time  they  were  pursued  hf  the  Carthngiiikma  he  had  made  a  vow  to 
die  goddesses  Ceres  and  Ftoserpina,  tho  protaetreaaes  of  Sicily,  that 
he  would  consecrate  all  the  ships  in  the  iaet  to  them,  by  buroing- 
diem  all  into  so  many  burning  lamps;  and  therefore,  since  they  were 
now  safe,  and  were  delivered,  it  was  just  and  fit  that  they  should  pay 
their  vows ;  and  his  promised,  that  if  they  fought  coun^geoOsly,  he 
would  return  them  fiar  more  than  those  ah^  diey  then  had :  for  the 
gods  by  the  sacrifices  did  foretel,  that  they  should  be  conquerors 
throughout  the  whole  war.    While  be  was  speaking,  one  of  his  ser* 
VBUts  brought  him  a  lighted  firebrand,  whidi  catching  hold  of,  and 
commandiiig  the  like  to  be  delivered  to  the  rest  of  the  captains,  he 
invoked  the  goddesses,  and  was  the  first  that  made  to  the  admirars 
Tessel,  and,  standing  upon  the  stem,  commanded  the  rest  to  follow 
his  example :  whereupon  all  the  captains  of  the  vessels  set  fire  to 
their  ships,  and  forthwith  the  flame  mounted  aloft,  the  trumpets 
sounded  a  charge,  and  the  whole  army  set  up  a  shout,  and  all  as  one 
man  ofiered  up  their  joint  prayers  to  the  gods  for  their  safe  return  to 
^eir  own  country.    And  all  this  was  done  by  Agathocles,  that  he 
might  necessitate  hb  soldiers  to  fight,  witliout  ever  thinking  of  turn- 
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ing  their  backs:  for  it  was  plain  that^  having  no  shipping  left  for 
tlfeir  last  refuge^  they  could  not  have  tiie  least  hope  ot  safety  in  any 
thing  but  by  being  absolute  conquerors.  Then  he  considered^  that, 
hftviog  but  a  small  army,  if  be  would  guard  his  fleet  he  must  be 
forced  to  divide  if,  and  so  should  not  be  strong  enough  to  venture  a 
battle;  and,  if  he  left  the  ships  without  any  guard,  they  would  all  fall 
into  the  bands  of  the  Carthaginians.  However,  while  the  whole 
oavy  was  on  fire,  and  the  flame  spnead  itself  round  at  a  great  dis* 
tance,  the  hearts  of  the  Sicilians  quaked :  for  at  first,  being  deluded 
by  the  juggling  uicks  of  Agathocles,  and  the  quickness  of  executiott 
giving  them  no  time  to  consider,  they  all  consented  to  what  was 
doue:  but  when  they  had  leisure  distinctly  to  weigh  every  particu- 
lar, tbey  repented  themselves  of  what  they  liad  done;  and,  pondering 
in  their  minds  the  vastness  of  the  sea  by  which  they  were  separated 
from  their  own  country,  tbey  utterly  despaired  of  their  safety  and 
preservation.  Agathocles  therefore,  designing  as  soon  as  possibly 
he  could  to  cure  this  pusilanimity  in  his  soldiers,  led  his  army  to  the 
great  city*  (as  it  is  called)  within  the  dominions  of  the  Carthaginians. 
The  whole  country  through  which  they  marched  was  beautified  with 
gardens  planted  with  all  sorts  of  fruit-trees,  and  sluices  and  canals 
were  cut  all  along  for  the  convenience  of  water,  by  which  that  whole 
tract  was  every  where  abundantly  watered.  This  part  of  the  country 
was  likewise  full  of  towns  and  villages,  adorned  with  stately  houses, 
the  roofe  of  which  were  curiously  wrought,  all  setting  forth  the 
wealth  and  riches  of  their  owners*  The  houses  were  full  of  all  man- 
ner of  provision  of  every  thing  that  was  needful;  for  the  inhabitants 
(through  a  long  peace)  had  stored  up  their  treasures  in  great  abun- 
dance. The  country  is  planted  partly  with  vines,  and  partly  with 
olive-trees,  and  furnished  likewise  with  many  other  fruit-trees :  in 
another  part,  the  fields  are  pastured  with  flocks  of  sheep,  and  herds 
of  cows  and  oxen ;  and  in  the  neighbouring  fens  run  great  numbers  of 
breeding  mares.  And  what  shall  I  say  more?  Those  places  abound- 
ed with  plenty  of  all  things  for  the  use  of  man,  and  the  rather  so, 
because  they  were  the  possessions  of  the  nobility  of  Carthage,  who 
hid  out  much  of  their  estates  and  wealth  with  more  than  ordinary 
curiosity  to  improve  them  for  their  delight  and  pleasure;  so  that  the 
fertility  and  sweetness  of  the  country  was  the  admiration  of  the  Sici- 
lians, and  rouzed  up  their  drooping  spirits  in  the  view  they  had  of 
those  rewards  and  rich  returns,  which  they  judged  were  well  worthy 
the  liazards  to  be  run  by  the  conquerors  to  obtain  them.  Agathocles 
therefore,  perceiving  that  his  soldiers  were  now  recovered  from  their 
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despair  and  former  melancholy  apprehensionsi  made  a  sadden  assault 
upon  the  walls  of  the  city>  which  being  so  surprising  and  unei^ 
pected,  and  the  citizens  unskilful  in  their  arms,  after  a  short  resist- 
ance he  took  the  city  by  storm,  and  gave  the  plunder  of  the  town  to 
the  soldiers,  which  both  encouraged  and  enriched  them  at  pnce. 
Thence  he  forthwith  moved  with  his,  army  to  Tunis*,  and  gained  tkot 
city,  which  is  two  thousand  furlongs  from  Carthage.  The  soldiers 
would  willingly  have  garrisoned  these  two  cities,  having  stored  and 
laid  up  in  them  the  plunder  they  had  got:  but  Agathocles  weighing 
what  was  most  expedient  in  his  present  circumstances,  after  he  had 
convinced  the  soldiers,  that  it  was  by  no  means  convenient  to  kave 
any  place  to  fly  to  for  shelter,  till  they  had  conquered  the  enemy  by 
downright  fighting,  be  razed  the  cities  to  the  ground,  and  encamped 
in  the  open  field.  In  the  mean  time,  the  Carthaginians  that  lay  near 
to  the  Sicilian  fleet  at  first  greatly  rejoiced  when  they  saw  their  ships 
all  in  a  flame,  supposing  that  thef  were  constrained  to  bum  their 
navy,  out  of  fear  of  their  enemies:  but  after  they  pereeived  them  to 
march  forward  up  into  the  country  with  their  whole  army,  and  ima* 
gining  what  they  intended  to  do,  they  then  concluded  that  the  bum* 
ing  of  the  ships  was  a  designed  mischief  to  them :  whereupon  they 
spread  leathern  hides  upon  the  forecastles  of  all  their  ships,  which 
is  their  constant  custom  whenever  any  misfortune  seems  to  threaten 
the  Carthaginian  commonwealth.  Moreover,  they  took  into  their 
own  gallies  the  iron  beaks  out  of  Agathocles's  ships,  and  sent  ex- 
presses to  Carthage,  to  give  them  a  particular  account  of  every  thing 
that  had  happened^  But  before  these  messengers  reached  the  city, 
some  out  of  the  country,  who  had  discerned  Agathocles*s  fleet  to  be 
near  at  hand,  presently  ran  to  Carthage,  to  give  them  an  account: 
whereupon  the  citizens  were  so  amazed  at  the  surprising  news  of 
such  an  unex|)ectcd  accident,  that  they  forthwith  concluded  that  their 
armies  in  Sicily  were  utterly  cut  off'and  destroyed;  for  that  it  was  not 
probable  that  Agathocles,  unless  he  were  victorious,  would  dare  to 
leave  Syracuse  naked,  without  'any  garrison,  or  pass  over  bis  army 
when  at  tbe  same  time  his  enemy  was  master  at  sea.  The  city  there- 
fore was  in  a  great  terror  and  confusion,  and  the  people  thronged 
into  the  market-place,  aud  the  senate  met  together  to  consult  what 
was  fit  to  be  done  in  the  present  exigency :  for  they  had  no  army  at 
hand  wherewith  to  fight  the  enemy;  besides,  the  common  citizens 
being  raw  and  ignorant  in  matters  of  war,  were  altogether  heartless, 
$nd  every  body  thought  that  tlie  enemy  was  then  just  at  their  walls. 
$ome  therefore  were  for  sending  ambassadors  to  Agathocles,  to  pro-^ 
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pose  terms  of  peace,  who  might  likewise  at  the  same  time  discover 
the  posture  of  the  enemy;  others  were  for  waiting  till  they  should 
haTe  perfect  iutelligence  of  every  thing  that  was  done. 

While  the  dty  was  in  tiiis  hurry  and  perplexity  arrived  those  that 
were  sent  from  the  admiral  of  the  fleet,  and  declared  to  them  all  that 
was  done:  whereupon  their  courage  revived;  and  the  senate  blamed 
all  the  officers  of  the  fleet,  that,  being  masters  at  sea,  they  sliould  be 
so  careless  as  to  suffer  the  enemy's  forces  to  make  a  descent  upon 
Africa;  and  they  created  Hanno  and  Bomilcar  generals  of  their  ar- 
ny,  notwithstanding  they  were  at  private  feuds  between  themselves^ 
wad  that  antient  grudges  had  been  in  their  families  one  towards  ano- 
ther. For  they  thought  that  these  private  quarrels  woufd  tend  much 
to  the  common  advantage  of  the  city.  But  they  were  very  much 
mistaken :  for  Bomilcar  had  for  a  long  time  been  ambitious  of  the 
BKMiarchy,  but  never  yet  had  an  opportunity  fitted  for  his  purpose  f 
put  his  designs  in  execution,  and  therefore  he  greedily  embraced  the 
oflfer  of  such  a  command  as  was  exactly  agreeable  to  what  he  was 
aiming  at.  And  the  chief  cause  of  these  plots  and  contrivances  of 
his  was  the  severity  and  cruelty  of  the  Carthaginians:  for  they  ad- 
vance the  most  eminent  persons  to  be  generals  in  their  wars,  be- 
cause they  conclude  that  they  will  fight  with  more  resolution  thaq 
others,  when  all  lies  at  stake;  but  after  the  wars  are  ended,  and 
peace  concluded,  then  they  bring  false  accusations  against  them^ 
and  most  unjustly,  through  envy,  put  them  to  death:  and  there- 
fore some  generals,  out  of  fear  of  those  unjust  sentences,  either  give 
up  their  commissions,  or  seek  to  become  absolute  monarchs,  as  Bo- 
milcar, one  of  the  Carthaginian  generak,  then  did ;  of  whom  we  shall 
speak  hereafter. 

The  Carthaginian  generals  therefore,  seeing  now  that  delays  were 
dangerous,  waited  not  for  soldiers  to  be  raised  out  of  the  country,  and 
from  the  cities  of  their  confederates,  but  led  out  the  citizens  them- 
selves into  the  field,  having  under  their  command  no  less  than  forty 
thousand  foot,  a  thousand  horse,  and  two  thousand  chariots;  and, 
possessing  themselves  of  a  hill  not  far  from  the  efiemy,  drew  up  in 
battalia.    Hanno  commanded  the  right  wing,  supported  by  those  of 
the  sacred  brigade :  Bomilcar  the  left,  making  his  phalanx  very  deep, 
-because  tlie  nature  of  the  place  would  not  allow  him  to  extend  his 
wing  further  in  front;   the  chariots  and  horsemeq  he  placed  in  the 
van,  to  the  end  that  with  these,  at  the  first  charge,  they  might  try 
the  courage  of  the  Greeks.    Agathocles,  on  the  other  side,  viewing 
bow  the  barbarians  had  drawn  up  their  army,  committed  the  right 
wing  to  Archagathus,  his  son,  delivering  to  him  two  thousand  five 
himdred  foot*    Then  be  drew  up  about  three  thousaod  five  bundled 
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Syracusaos:  next  to  them  three  thousand  mereenaries  out  of  Greece; 

and  lastly,  three  thousand  Samoites,  Tyrrhenians,  and  Celtsa.  He 
himself,  with  the  troops  of  the  household,  and  a  thousand  heavy-armed 
men,  commanded  in  the  left  wing,  opposite  to  the  Carthaginian  Sa* 
cred  Brigade.  The  archers  and  slingers,  to  the  number  of  jBve  hun- 
dred, he  mixed  here  and  there  in  the  two  wings.  The  truth  was,  his 
soldiers  were  scarcely  all  armed;  and  therefore,  when  he  saw  some  of 
those  that  were  naked,  and  without  arms,  he  took  the  covers  and 
cases  of  the  shields,  and  stretched  them  out  upon  sticks  in  the  round 
shape  of  a  shield,  and  so  delivered  them  to  the  unarmed ;  however  in 
truth  useless,  yet  so  contrived  by  him,  to  the  end  that  those  who  were 
at  a  distance^and  knew  nothing  of  the  stratagem)  should  look  upon 
them  to  be  armed  men.  ' 

.  Perceiving  likewise  that  the  spirits  of  his  soldiers  were  very  low, 
and  much  discouraged,  by  reason  of  the  great  numbers  of  their  ene- 
mies, he  let  out  several  owls  (which  he  had  before  prepared  for  that 
pmpose)  into  divers  parts  of  the  camp,  here  and  there,  to  deliver  them 
from  their  fears;  which  birds  flying  up  and  down  through  the  army, 
and  alighting  ever  and  anon  upoo  their  shields  and  bucklers,  cheered 
up  the  spirits  of  the  soldiers,  all  taking  it  for  a  very  happy  omen,  he- 
cause  that  creature  is  sacred  to  Minerva.  These  sorts  of  tricks  ttnd 
devices,  although  they  may  seem  to  some  to  be  foolish  and  vain,  .yet 
they  have  many  times  been  the  causes  of  extraordinary  success,  as  it 
happened  likewise  at  this  time;  for  the  soldiers  by  this  means  grow- 
ing more  bold  and  courageous,  and  it  being  generally  noised  abroad 
that  the  goddess  plainly  foretold  that  they  should  be  victorious,  they 
more  resolutely  underwent  all  dangers  and  difficulties:  for,  when  the 
chariots  charged  fiercely  upon  them,  some  they  pierced  through  with 
their  darts  aud  arrows,  others  they  avoided  and  suifered  to  pass  by, 
and  most  of  them  they  drove  back  ioto  the  midst  of  their  own  foot. 
In  the  same  manner  they  received  the  charge  of  their  horse,  wounding 
many,  and  putting  them  all  at  last  to  flight. 

When  they  had  thus  gallantly  behaved  themselves  in  the  first 
charge,  the  barbarians  began  to  fall  upon  them  with  their  whole  body 
of  foot  at  once;  upon  which  there  was  a  very  sharp  engagement, 
wherein  Hanno,  with  that  body  of  men  called  the  Sacred  Brigade, 
(striving  to  win  the  day  by  his  own  valour),  made  a  fierce  charge  up- 
on the  Grecians,  and  hewed  down  many  of  them :  and,  though  he  was 
even  over^yhelmed  with  showers  of  darts  and  arrows,  yet  he  fell  not; 
but,  receiving  one  wound  after  another,  he  still  went  on,  till,  being 
overdressed  aud  altogether  tired  out,  he  fell  down,  and  gave  up  his 
lust  breath.  On  the  other  hand,  Agathocles's  soldiers  were  so  lifted 
up  with  eNpectations  of  victory,  that  they  were  still  more  and  more 
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courageous;  which  when  the  other  general  Bomilcar  came  to  nnder- 
dtandj  conceiving  that  the  gods  had  put  an  opportunity  into  his 
hands  to  gain  the  tyranny,  he  reasoned  with  himself,  that  if  the  army 
of  Agathocles  were  destroyed,  he  could  not  mount  the  throne,  be- 
muse the  city  would  be  too  strong  for  him :  but  if  Agathocles  were 
conqueror,  and  by  that  means  broke  the  spirits  of  the  Carthaginians, 
then,  when  they  were  brought  low,  he  should  be  able  to  lead  them 
which  way  he  would ;  and  as  for  Agathocles,  he  concluded  he  should 
be  able  to  subdue  liim  whenever  he  pleased.  Revolving  these  things 
la  his  mind,  he  began  to  face  about  and  retreat,  wishing  the  enemy 
should  take  notice  of  what  they  were  about  to  do:  then  telling  his 
soldiers  that  Hadno  was  slain,  ordered  them  to  keep  their  ranks  and 
get  to  a  rising  ground  there  near  at  hand,  for  that  was  now  the  last 
course  for  them  to  take.  Bat  the  retreat  looking  like  a  complete 
iight,  tlie  enemy  pressed  so  close  upon  them^  that  the  Africans  who 
were  in  the  rear,  supposing  that  those  who  were  in  the  front  of  the 
battle  were  routed,  likewise  fled. 

-  In  the  mean  time,  those  in  the  sacred  brigade  fought  bravely  Its  a 
while  after  the  death  of  Hanno,  and  resolutely  pressed  forward  upon 
the  enemy  over  the  carcasses  of  their  fellow  soldiers;  but  when  they 
perceived  that  most  of  their  army  was  fled,  and  that  the  enemy  was 
sarrounding  them  at  their  backs,  they  were  forced  likewise  to  ^ve 
way  and  begone. 

The  whole  Carthaginian  army  being  thus  put  to  flighty  the  barba- 
rians  made  towards  Carthage;  whom  Agathocles  pursued  but  a  little 
way,  and  then  returned,  and  took  the  pillage  of  the  field.  In  this 
battle  were  slain  two  hundred  Grecians,  and  not  above  a  thousand 
Carthaginians,  though  some  have  written  above  six  thousand :  among 
other  rich  spoils  there  were  found  many  chariots  in  the  Carthagini« 
an  camp,  in  which  were  carried  above  twenty  thousand  pair  of  fetters 
and  manacles.  For,  concluding  that  they  should  easily  overcome 
the  Greeks,  they  agreed  to  make  as  ntany  prisoners  as  they  could, ' 
to  throw  them  into  the  dungeons,  fettered  hand  and  foot;  but  God 
(I  conceive)  purposely  sets  himself  by  contrary  events  to  cross  the 
expectations  of  such,  who  proudly  before  hand  resolve  what  shall  ah* 
solutely  be  done. 

Agathocles  having  now  routed  the  Carthaginians  both  beyond  their, 
and  even  his  own  expectation,  blocked  them  up  within  thehr  walls; 
and  thus  we  see  fortune,  whose  common  course  it  is  to  make  che-- 
quer-work  of  good  and  bad  success,  of  defeats  and  victories  in  their 
several  turns,  now  humbled  the  conquerors  as  well  as  those  that  be- 
fore were  conquered.    For  the  Carthaginians,  after  they  had  beaten 
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Agatboclea  in  Sicily  in  a  great  battle,  besieged  Syracuse;  and  now 
Agathocles  having  routed  them  in  Africa,  besieges  Carthage:  and 
that  which  was  most  to  be  admired  was,  that  thb  prince  was  beaten 
by  the  barbarians  in  the  island,  when  all  his  forces  were  with  him 
whole  and  entire;  but  now  is  victorious  in  the  continent  over  the 
conquerors  with  a  piece  of  a  broken  and  shattered  army.  The  Car* 
Ihaginiuns  therefore  concluding  that  this  miserable  misfortune  was 
brought  upon  them  by  the  gods,  they  all  betook  themselves  to  prayers 
and  supplications  to  the  deity;  especially  thinking  that  Hercules^  the 
tutelar  god  of  their  country,  was  angiy  at  them,  they  sent  a  vast  sum 
of  money,  and  many  other  rich  gifts,  to  Tyre.  iPor,  in  as  much  as 
they  were  a  colony  which  originated  from  them,  they  used  in  former 
ages  to  send  the  tentli  part  of  all  their  revenues  as  an  offering  to  that 
god.  But  afterwards,  when  they  had  grown  wealthy,  and  their  rev«» 
Ques  bad  greatly  increased,  tliey  began  to  slack  in  their  devotion,  and 
sent  thither  but  a  small  pittance  to  their  god.  Being  therefore 
brought  to  repentance  by  this  remarkable  slaughter,  they  remeoi^ 
bered  all  the  gods  in  Tyre.  They  sent  likev^ise  out  of  their  temples, 
to  the  images,  golden  shrines,,  supposing  they  should  prevail  tha 
nuNPe  in  averting  the  anger  of  the  god,  by  sending  sacred  gifts  to 
pacify  hiai.  They  gava  just  cause,  likewise,  to  their  god  Satur d^  to 
be  their  enemy;  for  in  former  times  they  used  to  sacrifice  to  thb  god 
the  sons  of  the  most  eminent  persons;  but  of  hter  times  they  secret* 
ly.  bought  and  bred  up  children  for  that  purpose:  and  upon  strict 
search  being  made,  there  were  found  amongst  them,  that  were  to  be 
ai^rificed,  some  children  that  had  been  changed,  and  put  in  the  place 
of  others.  Weighing  these  things  in  their  minds^  and  now  seeing 
that,  the  enemy  lay  before  their  walls,  they  were  seized  with  such  a 
pang  of  superstition,  as  if  they  had  utterly  forsaken  the  religion  of 
their  fathers.  That  they  might  therefore,  without  delay,  reform 
what  was  amiss,  they  offered  as  a  public  sacrifice  two  hundred  of  the 
sons  of  the  nobility;  and  no  fewer  than  three  hundred  more  (who 
were  liable  to  censure)  voluntarily  offered  themselves  up :  for  among 
the  Carthaginians  there  was  a  brazen  statue  of  Saturn  putting  forth 
the  palms  of  his  hands  bending  in  such  a  manner  towards  the  earthy 
as  that  the  boy  who  was  laid  upou  them,  in  order  to  be  sacrificed, 
should  slip  off,  and  so  fall  down  headlong  ipto  a  deep  fiery  furnace. 
Hence  it  is  probable  that  Euripides  took  what  he  fabulously  relates 
concerning  the  sacrifice  in  Taurus,  where  he  introduces  Iphigeni]^ 
asking  Orestes  this  question— 

But  what  wpulcbre  will  me  dt ad  receive* 

^liull  (he  j^uii  of  sacred  Are  ibcn  inif  tiu\«r 
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The  antient  fable  likewise  that  is  common  among  all  the  Grecians, 
that  Saturn  devoured  bis  own  children^  seems  to  be  confirmed  by 
this  law  among  the  Carthaginians. 

But  after  this  change  of  afiairs  io  Africa,  the  Carthaginiafts  sent  lo 
Amiicar  into  Sicily  to  hasten  over  to  their  assistance  with  all  speed, 
and  ordered  that  all  the  beaks  of  Agathocles's  ships  should  be  carri- 
ed to  him.  When  the  messengers  arrived,  he  commanded  them  not 
to  say  any  thing  about  tlie  routing  of  their  forces,  but.  to  spread  it 
abroad  among  the  soldiers,  that  the  fleet  and  land  anny  of  Agathocles 
were  both  utterly  destroyed.  And  he  himself  sent  away  some  (who 
were  lately  come  from  Carthage)  to  Syracuse,  together  with  tlie  iron 
beaks^  to  demand  the  surrender  of  the  city,  and  to  tell  them  that  all 
their  forces  were  cut  off  by  the  Carthagioiaos,  and  their  whole  oaijr 
burnt;  and  that,  if  they  would  not  believe  them,  the  beaks  of  their 
vessels  (there  shewed)  were  a  sufficient  evidence  of  the  truth  of 
what  they  related.  When  they  that  were  in  the  city  heard  of  this 
overthrow  of  Agathocles,  naftny  believed  it :  but  the  leading  men  of 
the  city,  wishing  to  keep  private  a  matter  that  was  yet  uncertain,. and 
to  prevent  tumults,  forthwith  dismissed  the  messengers,  and  sent 
them  away.  They  cast  out  of  the  city  likewise  the  kindred  and 
friends  of  the  exiles,  and  eight  thousand  at  least  of  others  who  seem- 
ed to  be  uneasy  under  the  government;  whereupon,  when  so  great  a 
number  on  a  sudden  were  forced  to  leave  the  place  of  their  birtb, 
the  city  was  full  of  confusion,  kmentation,  and  crying  of  womea 
running  up  and  down  in  the  streets;  neither  was  there  any  house  at 
this  time  which  had  not  its  share  of  weeping  and  mourning.  For 
they  who  favoured  the  tyrant  bewailed  the  ruin  of  Agathocles^  and 
thelossof  their  sons;  othcfrs  wept  for  those  of  tlieir  friends  whom 
they  supposed  were  all  cut  off  in  Africa;  others  grieved  and  mourn •« 
ed  for  them  that  were  compelled  to  forsake  their  houses,  and  the  gods 
of  tbeir  forefathers,  and  who  were  neither  suffered  to  stay  nor  could 
get  well  out  of  the  city  by  reason  of  the  siege.  And  besides  these 
most  grievous  and  bitter  sufferings  which  tliey  laboured  under,  they 
were  compelled  to  fly  with  their  wives,  and  drag  along  witli  them  their 
little  young  children;  but  Amiicar  courteously  received  and  secured 
the  exiles,  and  marched  to  Syracuse  with  his  army,  as  if  he  should 
forthwith  possess  himself  of  the  city,  upon  account  of  the  place  being 
destitute  of  inhabitants,  and  of  the  misery  those  were  in  (as  he  heard) 
who  were  left  behind:  however,  he  sent  messengers  before^  and  pro* 
mised  pardon  to  Antander,  and  to  all  those  who  sided  with  him,  if 
he  would  deliver  up  the  city  into  his  hands.  Upon  which  there  was 
a  council  of  war  called  of  those  Captains  that  were  in  tlie  greatest 
authority;  where,  after  much  debate  on  both  sides  of  the  question^ 
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Antafider  (who  was  natarally  a  poor  spirited  naoi  and  of  a  weak 
kead,  and  much  inferior  in  courage  and  resolotion  to  his  brother) 
was  in  favoor  of  delivering  up  the  town:  but  Earymnon,  the  ^toH-^ 
an,  (whom  Agathocles  had  left  to  assist  his  brother  in  advice  and 
epuncil)  was  of  another  opinion,  and  prevailed  with  them  all  to  hold 
out  till  they  had  certain  fntelligence  of  the  truth.  Whereupon  A* 
iDilcar,  coming  to  understand  the  resolution  of  the  townsmen,  pre- 
pared all  his  engines  with  a  full  resolution  to  batter  down  the  walls. 

j&gathodes,  after  the  late  battle,  built  two  ships,  each  of  thirty  oars  } 
and  in  one  of  them  put  on  board  the  best  of  his  rowers,  with  Near- 
clius,oneof  the  most  faithful  friends  he  then  had  with  him,  and  sent 
ibcm  away  to  Sj^acuse,  to  give  an  account  of  his  victory.  Having 
therefore  a  fair  wind,  on  the  fifth  day  (in  the  night)  they  arrived  ia 
tfce  harbour  of  S3rracuse,  and  atbreak  of  day,  crowned  with  garlands^ 
aojd  singing  the  Psean  as  tjbey  sailed  along,  they  made  for  the  city; 
which  being  perceived  by  the  Carthaginian  guard-ships,  they  pursu- 
ed them  with  all  their  might,  and  the  other  not  being  far  before 
them,  there  was  a  great  contest  between  the  rower^  on  both  sides. 
While  the  seamen  were  thus  contending,  both  the  besiegers  and  be* 
sieged  understanding  the  matter,  ran  down  to  the  port;  and  eacby 
fearful  of  the  event,  called  out  and  encouraged  every  one  theur  own 
men.  And  now  the  ship  was  upon  the  point  of  falling  into  the  hands 
of  the  pursuers,  upon  which  the  barbarians  gave  a  shout;  but  the  ei-> 
tizens  not  being  able  otherwise  to  assist,  prayed  to  their  gods  for  the 
preservation  of  their  men  on  board,  llie  pursuers  being  now  ready 
to  board  her  not  far  from  land,  she  got  within  a  dart's  cast  of  the 
shore,  and  by  the  help  of  the  Syracusans,  who  came  in  to  her  relief, 
narrowly  escaped  the  danger.  Amilcar  perceiving  that  the  citizens 
(upon  the  account  of  the  late  contest,  and  the  sudden  arri\'al  of  the 
intelligence  expected)  were  all  flocked  down  to  the  port;  and  there- 
upon conceiving  that  part  of  the  walls  were  left  undefended,  ordered 
the  stoutest  of  his  soldiers  to  rear  up  scaliqg  ladders;  who,  finding 
there  no  guards,  mounted  the  walls  without  being  discerned;  and 
had  almost  possessed  themselves  of  an  entire  part  lying  between  two 
towers,  when  they  that  used  to  go  the  round  came  just  then  to  the 
place  and  discovered  them.  Upon  which  they  attacked  them  before 
any  relief  could  be  brought  to  the  assailants,  so  that  some  were  kill- 
ed, and  others  were  thrown  down  headlong  over  the  walls.  At  which 
Amilcar  was  so  mortified,  that  he  drew  off^  his  forces  from  the  city, 
and  sent  away  five  thousand  men  to  the  relief  of  Carthage. 

While  these  things  were  in  action  in  Sicily,  Agathocles,  being 
now  master  of  the  field,  took  some  forts  and  castles  near  to  Carthage 
by  storm;  and  other  cities,  some  out  of  fear,  and  some  through 
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liatred  of  the  Carthaginians,  vokintarily  surrondircd  themselves. 
Having  fortified  his  camp  near  Tunis,  he  l^^ft  there  a  sufficient  sniard, 
and  moved  towards  the  towns  lying:  upon  the  sea-con^t ;  and  first  he 
took  by  storm  the  now  city,  hut  acted  very  favound>ly  towards  the 
inhabitants;  thence  he  marclied  to  Adrimctum,  and  besieged  it,  and 
confederated  wiili  Elymus,  king  of  Libya.  News  whereof  being 
brought  to  the  Carthaginians,  they  bent  all  their  arms  against  Tunis;' 
and  jKWsessed  thomselvcs  of  Agathocles's  camp,  and  whh  their  bat- 
tering rams  pressed  upon  the  city  wiih  continnni  assaults.  Agatho- 
cles,  receiving  inteHigenec  of  the  slaughter  of  his  men,  leaving  the 
greatest  part  of  his  army  to  Carry  on  the  siege,  and  taking  witli  him 
his  life-guard  and  a  small  body  of  men,  secretly  marched  up  to  the 
top  of  a  mountain,  whence  he  might  view  the  country  of  the  Adrimc- 
tincs,  and  likewise  the  Carthaginians  who  were  besieging  l\inis. 
In  the  night  he  commanded  his  soldiers  to  kindle  fires,  and  with 
them  to  occupy  a  large  tract  of  ground,  to  the  end  that  the  Cartha- 
ginians might  think  he  was  making  towards  them  with  a  strong  ar« 
iny>  and  that  the  besieged  might  conclude,  that  fresh  forces  in  vast 
numbers  were  come  up  to  him  to  bis  assistance;  both  being  deceiv* 
ed  by  this  stratagem,  were  caught  in  the  snare;  for  they  who  besieg- 
ed Tutiis  fled,  and  left  their  engines  behind  them;  and  the  Adrime- 
tines,  surprised  with  fear,  delivered  up  the  city,  which  was  gained^ 
upon  certain  terms  agreed  u|x>n,  but  Thapsus  he  afterwards  took  by 
storm;  and  he  took  several  other  cities  in  this  quarter,  some  by 
force,  and  others  upon  capitulation.  Having  at  length  gained  in  the 
whole  above  two  hundred  towns  and  cities^  he  resolved  upon  an  ex- 
pedition into  the  higher  Libya:  to  that  end  he  raised  his  camp,  and 
marched  on  many  days  journey. 

Then  the  Cai  tliaginians  marched  out  with  those  forces,  besides  o- 
thers  which  were  sent  out  of  Sicily,  and  besieged  Tunis  a  second 
time^  and  recovered  a  great  part  of  the  country  that  was  then  in  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.  When  couriers  came  from  Tu.'jis,  and  gave  an 
account  of  what  the  Carthaginians  had  done,  Agathocles  immediate- 
ly returned.  Being  come  within  two  hundred  furlongs  of  the  ene- 
my he  encamped,  and  commanded  his  soldiers  not  to  light  any  fires : 
then  making  a  sudden  march  in  the  nighty  about  day-break  he  fell 
upon  those  who  were  wa.;r'ng  and  harassing  the  country,  and  disor- 
derly roving  up  and  down,  and  killed  above  two  tiiousand  of  them, 
and  took  many  prisoners,  which  was  a  great  step  to  his  many  succes- 
ses afterwards :  for  the  Carthaginians  being  reinforced  by  their  aids 
from  Sicily,  and  strengthened  by  their  confederates  in  Africa, 
thought  they  had  been  too  strong  for  Agathocles:  but  after  this  mis- 
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foituoc  the  barbarians  became  quite  dispirited;  for  he  bad  overcome 
ElymiH,  the  kiog  of  Libya,  (who  had  deserted  him),  and  killed  like- 
wise the  geoend,  with  a  great  oiunber  of  the  barbarians.  And  thus 
stood  aSaics  ia  Sicily  and  Africa  at  this  time. 

In  Macedonia,  Cassaoder  came  in  to  the  assistance  of  Autoleuntes, 
king  of  the  PoMHuaos,  wiio  was  then  at  war  with  the  Autariats*,  and 
rescued  him  from  the  struts  and  dangers  he  was  in  at  that  time,  and 
transphmted  the  Autariats,  together  with  their  wives  and  children 
that  were  then  with  them,  to  the  number  of  twenty  thousand^  and 
phced  them  near  the  mountain  Orbitausf. 

While  he  was  thus  employed,  Ptolemy,  Antigonus's  general  in  Pe- 
loponnesus, who  was  intrusted  by  him  with  an  army  in  these  parts, 
(took  a  pique  against  Antigonus,  thinking"  he  was  not  rewarded  ac- 
cording to  what  he  might  justly  expect),  revolted  and  joined  with 
CSassander.  He  had  left  one  Phceoix,  one  of  his  confederates,  presi- 
dent of  the  province  adjoining  to  the  Hellespont,  and^nt  over  some 
soldiers  to  him,  wishing  him  to  take  care  of  the  castles  and  cities  there^ 
and  henceforth  not  regard  any  orders  that  came  firom  Antigonus. 

It  was  generally  agreed  by  Alexander's  captains,  as  part  of  their 
articles  among  themselves,  that  the  Greek  cities  should  be  all  restore 
ed  io  their  antient  liberties.  Therefore  Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypty 
(accusing  Antigonus  of  liaving  placed  garrisons  in  several  (Sraek 
cities),  prepared  to  make  war  upon  him;  and  sent  Leonides,  a  cap* 
tun  of  his  own,  into  Cilicia  Aspera,  and  there  possessed  himself  of 
certain  cities^  and  places  belonging  to  Antigonus;  and,  moreover^ 
sent  his  agent  to  some  cities  appertaining  to  Cassander  and  Lysima- 
thus,  that  they  would  follow  his  advice,  and  not  suffer  Antigonus  to 
grow  too  fast  in  power. 

And  as  for  Antigonus,  he  sent  his  younger  son  Philip  to  niake 
war  upon  Phoenix,  and  others  who  had  revolted  from  him  in  the 
f  ieilcspont;  but  he  sent  his  son  Demetrius  into  Cilicia,  who  putting 
in  execution  what  he  had  in  command,  routed  the  captains  of  Ptolemy 
that  were  there,  and  recovered  the  cities. 

While  these  things  were  doing,  Polyperchon  (then  residing  in  Pc- 
loponnesuo)  still  affecting  the  government  of  Macedon,  cried  out  a- 
gainstCassMider,  uid  sent  for  Hercules,  a  sou  of  Alexander  t  by 
Barsiue,  out  of  Pergamus,  (now  seventeen  years  of  age),  and  sent 
about  CO  those  who  were  his  own  friends,  and  enemies  to  Cassander^ 
to  assist  in  placing  this  young  man  in  his  father's  kingdom.  He  so^ 
licitcd  the  >Etolians  likewise  by  hb  letters  to  assist  him  io  his  pre- 
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sent  design ;  .promising  that  they  should  find  more  grace  and  favour 
from  him  than  at  any  time  liefore,  if  they  would  help  him  to  restore 
the  young  lad  to  his  father's  throne. 

AH  things  going  on  to  his  wish,  and  the  iGtolians  complying  with 
his  request,  many  others  came  flocking  in  to  restore  the  new  king, 
so  that  there  were  collected  together  above  twenty  thousand  foot,  and 
not  less  than  a  thousand  horse.  And  thus  diligently  exerting  him- 
self in  the  undertaking,  he  raised  what  money  he  could,  and  sent 
some  to  solicit  his  friends  in  Macedonia  to  assist  him. 

In  the  mean  time,  Ptolemy  of  Egypt  having  all  Cyprus  under  his 
command,  and  finding  that  Nicocles,  the  king  of  Paphns,  held  cor- 
respondence under-hand  with  Antigonus,  sent  two  confidents  of  his 
own,  Argaus  and  Callicrates,  with  instructions  to  destroy  Nicocles; 
for  he  was  much  afraid  lest  some  others  also  should  fell  ofl^,  as  he  had 
perceived  many  others  had  done  before.    Wherefore,  i^assing  into 
Cyprus,  and  taking  with  them  a  certain  number  of  soldiers  from 
Menelaus,  who  commanded  the  army  there,  they  beset  the  house  of 
Nicocles ;  and  then  telling  him  what  the  king's  pleasure  was,  advis- 
ed him  to  dispose  of  himself  for  another  world.    He  first  began  to 
dear  himself  of  what  was  laid  to  his  charge,  but  when  he  saw  that 
no  man  hearkened  to  what  he  said,  he  drew  his  sword  and  slew  him- 
self.   Axiothca,  his  wife,  hearing  of  her  husband's  death,  took  her 
daughters,  who  were  all  young  and  virgins,  and  cut  their  throats, 
that  they  might  not  fall  into  any  of  the  enemy's  hands,  and  was 
earnest  with  the  wives  of  Nicocles's  brothers  to  accompany  her  in 
her  own  death ;  wiiereas  Ptolemy  had  given  no  order  concerning  any 
of  them,  save  only  to  preserve  them.    The  king's  palace  therefore 
thus  filled  with  the  sudden  and  unexpected  slaughters  and  dreadful 
spectacles,  so  terrified  the  brothers  of  Nicocles,  that  each  of  them 
shut  himself  in,  and  set  fire  to  their  houses,  and  slew  themselves. 
Thus  the  whole  race  of  the  kings  of  Pbphos  came  to  a  tragical  and 
lamentable  end.     Haviitg  given  an  account  of  those  affairs  we  be- 
fore promised,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  those  which  follow  next  in 
order. 

About  this  time  in  Pontus*,  after  the  death  of  Parisades,  king  of 
the  Cimmerian  Bosphorus,  his  sons  Eumelus,  Satyrus,  and  Pr}'tanis, 
contended  one  with  another  for  the  kingdom :  Satyrus,  the  eldest^ 
was  appointed  successor  by  his  father,  who  reigned  eight-and-thirty 
years. 

Eumelus,  compacting  with  some  of  the  natives  adjoining,  raised 
aa  army,  and  laid  claim  to  the  kingdom  against  his  elder  brother; 
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of  which  Sntyrus  behig  informed,  went  against  him  with  a  great  ar- 
my, and,  passing  the  river  Thapsus,  when  he  came  near  his  quarters, 
fortified  iiis  camp  with  his  carts  and  waggons,  wherein  he  had  brought 
an  infinite  quantity  of  provisions;  and,  ranging  afterwards  his  army 
in  the  field,  (after  the  manner  of  the  Scythian  kings),  he  led  the  main 
body  himself.    He  had  not  in  \\U  army  above  two*  thousand  Greeks, 
and  as  many  Thracians;  all  the  rest  were  Scythians,  wliicli  came  to 
assist  him,  to  the  number  of  twenty  thousand,  and  no  less  than  tea 
thousand  horse.     Eumelus  was  assisted  by  Ariopiiarnes,  king  of 
Thrace,  with  twenty  tbousand  horse,  and  two-and-twenty  thousand 
foot.     Between  tiiese  forces  a  bloody  battle  was  fought,  wherein  Sa- 
tyrus  (who  had  with  him  a  choice  party  of  brave  horse)  encountered 
first  witli  Ariopliuines  in  a  skirmish  of  horse,  who  likewise  command- 
ed the  middle  body  i>ppasiie  toSatyru±i,  where  many  fell  on  both  sides; 
)iut  at  length  he  forced  his  way  through,  wii  put  the  barbarian  king 
to  flight,  and,  being  the  first  in  the  pursuit,  put  every  man  to  the 
9Word  that  was  in  his  way.    But  when  he  heard  that  his  brother  Eu- 
melus in  the  right  wing  liud  routed  the  mercenaries,  he  left  off  the 
pursuit,  and  made  up  to  the  succour  of  those  that  fled,  and  regained 
the  day/ and  utterly  broke  and  routed  the  whole  army,  putting  them 
all  to  flight;  so  that  he  gave  a  clear  testimony  that  he  justly  deserved 
to  wear  the  crown,  as  W«U  upon  accounf  of  his  valour,  as  the  privi- 
lege of  his  birth. 

Ariopharnos  and  Eumelus  thus  beaten,  fled  into  the  king's  ])alace  t» 
wliich  was  environed  by  the  river  Thasis,  of  an  exceeding  depth, 
8o  tliat  the  place  was  of  difficult  approach :   it  was  surrounded  like- 
wise with  steep  rocks  and  thick  woods,  into  which  there  were  only 
two  entrances  made  by  ail,  one  leading  straight  to  the  palace,  de- 
fended with  high  towers  and  bulwarks :  the  one  on  the  other  side  was 
made  in  the  fens,  guarded  with  forts  and  towers  of  timber,  raised  upon 
pillars  over  the  water,    Th^  place  being  very  strong,  Satyrus  first 
wasted  the  enemy's  country,  and  burnt  their  towns,  whence  he  car- 
ried a  vast  number  of  prisoners,,  and  abundance  of  spoil.    Afterwards 
he  attempted  to  force  his  way  through  the  passes;  but,  losing  many 
of  his  men  at  the  bulwarks  and  towers,  he  was  forced  to  retreat.    But 
niaking  an  attack  upon  that  side  towards  the  fens,  he  took  the  tim^ 
bcr  forts,  which  he  demolished,  and  then  passed  the  river.     Upon 
which  he  began  to  fell  a  wood,  through  which  he  must  necessarily 
pass  to  the  palace^  and,  while  these  attempts  were  carrying  on  iq 
great  curnestne^,  king  Ariopharnes,  fearing  lest  the  castle  should  be 
^aken  by  storm,  valiantly  fell  upon  them,  perceiving  that  there  was 
po  hu|;i's  of  safety  remaining  but  in  an  absolute  victory.     He  placed 
*  Oiie  clwunuud  ill  iIm  awgto.  t  Ariopbvncs's  |«liiGf , 
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likewise  archers  on  botli  sides  the  passage,  by  whom  he  sorely  galled 
the  fellers  of  the  wood,  because  they  could  neither  see  the  arrows 
before  they  pierced  thetn,  nor  come  at  the  archers^  nor  return  the 
like,u}ion  them,  by  reastm  of  the  thick  and  close  standing  of  the 
trees.    However,  Satyrus*s  soldiers  continued  felling  the  wood,  and 
Opening  a  way  to  the  })nlace,  for  three  days  together,  though  with 
great  toil  and  huzard.    The  fourth  day  they  came  under  the  wall; 
but,  being  worsted  tlirough  showers  of  arrows,  and  straightness  of  the 
places,  they  sustHiued  very  great  loss:   for  Meniscus  (who  led.  the 
mercenary  companies)  having  got  in  at  a  passage,  (though  he  fought 
very  manfully}^  was  nevertheless  (being  overpowered  by  the  multi- 
tude within)  forced  to  retreat;  whom  Satyrus  seeing  in  such  imml- 
JDent  danger,  came  up  to  him  with  seasonable  relief,  and,  bearing  up 
•gainst  the  enemy's  charge,  was  run  through  the  arm  with  a  spear^ 
which  was  so  sore,  that  it  forced  him  to  retire  to  his  camp,  and  the 
next  night  he  died  of  the  wound,  having  reigned  scarcely  nine  months 
after  the  death  of  Parisades,  his  father.    Hereupon  Meniscus,  captaia 
ef  the  mercenaries,  breaking  up  the  siege,  drew  off  the  army  to  a 
city  called  Gargaza,  and  from  thence  carried  the  king's  body  down 
the  river,  to  a  city  called  Panticapseum,  to  his  brother  Prytanis,  who, 
having  magnificently  buried  it,  and  laid  up  the  relicts  in  the  king^a 
Sepulchre,  went  presently  to  Gargaza,  and  there  took  into  his  liands 
the  army,  together  with  the  kingdom. 

Hereupon  came  the  agents  of  Eumelus  to  him  to  treat  concerning 
the  parting  of  the  kingdom  between  them  two,  which  he  would  not 
hearken  to.  Leaving  therefore  a  strong  garrison  at  Gargaza,  he  re- 
turned to  Panticai)asum,  there  to  settle  the  aflairs  of  his  kingdom. 
But  awhile  after,  Eumelus,  by  the  help  of  some  barbarians,  possessed 
himself  of  Gargaza,  and  sundry  other  towns  and  castles:  whereupon 
Prytanis  marched  with  an  army  against  him,  but  was  overthrown  in 
a  blittle  by  his  brother;  and,  being  shut  up  within  a  neck  of  land 
near  the  Palus  Mieutis,  was  forced  to  surrender  himself  upon  coodi- 
tions,  whicii  were  that  he  should  give  up  all  his  army,  and  depart  out  of 
the  kingdom. 

Nevertheless,  when  Prytanis  returned  to  P^nticapseum,  which  is 
the  place  where  the  kings  of  Bosphorus  keep  the  standing  court, 
be  there  endeavoured  again  to  recover  his  kingdom;  but,  being 
foiled  there  again,  he  fled  to  a  place  called  the  Gardens,  and  was 
there  slain. 

Eumelus,  after  the  death  of  his  brother,  to  confirm  lumself  in  the 
kingdom,  put  to  death  all  the  friends,  wives,  and  children  of  both  his 
brothers,  Satyrus  and  Prytanis;  only  Paiisades,  Satyrus's  son,  being 
but  u  youth,  c.^cajjcd  his  hands:  for,  by  the  benefit  of  a  swift  horse; 
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ke  got  away  oat  of  the  city  to  Agaros, king  of  tbeScytbians.    Bat 
wbca  Eunietus  saw  that  the  people  repioed  at  the  lo6»of  their  friends, 
wbom  lie  had  murdered,  be  called  them  dl  together,  and  there  ex* 
cpiedhiroseif,  and  restored  to  them  their  aoticnt  form  of  gOTeroment, 
wod  to  the  citizens  of  Paoticapffium  tiieir  former  immunities,  and 
pmnised  to  discharge  tbcra  of  ail  kind  of  trihutes,  sparing  no  fair 
words  which  might  reconcile  the  hearts  of  the  people  to  him;  by 
wluch  means  having  eained  their  good  opinions,  he  held  a  just  and 
moderate  hand  over  tiiemyand  grew  afterwards  into  no  small  admira- 
tioD  for  ail  kind  of  virtue  among  them.   For  he  omitted  not  to  oblige 
the  Byzantines  and  Sinopians^  and  the  rest  of  the  Grecian  inhabitants 
of  Pontus,  by  ail  the  demonstrations  of  Itindness  imaginable:  for 
whoA  the  Caliantinians  were  liesieged  by  Lysimachus,  and  were 
iHPOUght  to  great  distress  throagh  want  of  provisions,  he  entertained  a 
tkouaand  of  them  who  left  the  place  for  want  of  bread,  and  sol  only 
gnuiled  tiiem  a  safe  protection,  but  allotted  to  them  habitations  with- 
in the  city;  and  divided  likewise  a  place  called  Pscm,  with  the  terri- 
loffy  thereunto  belonging,  among  them  by  lot.    And  for  the  benefit 
of  the  merchants  that  traded  to  Pontus,  he  made  war  upon  the  bar- 
barom  piratical  Heuiochiuns,  and  them  of  Taurus,  with  the  Achsa- 
and  scoured  and  cleansed  the  seas  of  them.    So  that  his  name 
advaiiced  to  the  skies,  (as  the  fruit  of  his  generosity},  not  only 
m  his  own  kingdom,  but  almost  ail  the  world  over,  while  the  mer* 
dutfits  every  where  published  the*  greatness  and  braveness  of  his  spi- 
rit.   Moreover,  he  much  enlarged  his  dominion,  by  the  addition  of 
a  considerable  part  of  the  country  of  the  barbarians  bordering  upon 
bim^  and  advanced  the  fame  and  reputation  of  the  kingdom  above 
whatever  it  was  before. 

In  conclusion,  he  had  a  design  to  have  brought  under  all  the 
neighbouring  nations,  and  would  certainly  have  efiected  in  a  short 
time  what  he  thus  designed,  if  lie  had  not  been  prevented  by  death : 
for,  after  he  had  reigned  five  years  and  as  many  months,  he  ended 
Ilia  days  by  a  sudden  and  unusual  accident:  for,  returning  home  out 
of  Scythia,  with  a  great  desire  to  be  present  at  a  certain  sacrifice, 
and  making  towards  his  palace  in  a  clutriot  with  four  horses,  covered 
over  with  a  canopy,  the  horses  took  a  fright  at  the  canopy,  and  vio- 
lently ran  away  with  him,  tiie  coachman  nut  being  able  to  stop  them 
in  their  career:  upon  which  Eumclus,  fearing  lest  he  should  he  borne 
away  headlong  down  some  steep  rock,  threw  himself  out;  but  his 
sword  entangling  in  one  of  the  wheels,  he  was  hurried  away  by  the 
violent  motion  of  the  chariot,  and  killed  forthwith. 

It  is  reported  that  there  were  suuic  predictions  concerning  the 
death  of  Eumelus.and  his  brother  Satyrus,  though  something  foolish 
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and  vain,  yet  credited  by  the  inhabitants.  For  they  say,  that  the 
oracle  warned  Satyrus  to  be  aware  of  one  Mtisculus,  lest  he  should 
kill  him;  aod  that  for  that  reason  he  would  not  suffer  any  of  that 
name,  whether  bond  or  free^  to  abide  within  his  dominions;  aod  that 
upon  that  account  he  was  afraid  both  ol  bouse  and  field-mice*,  and 
continually  charged  the  children  to  kill  them,  and  stop  up  their 
holes.  At  lengthy  when  he  had  done  all  that  he  possibly  could  to 
avoid  his  fiite,  he  was  at  last  killed  by  a  wound  in  the  muselc  of  bis 
arm.  Aod  as  for  Elumelus,  that  he  was  charged  by  tlie  orade  to 
take  heed  of  a  flaoving  house;  and  therefore  tliat  be  durst  not  go  in- 
to his  house  before  his  servants  had  made  a  diligent  searc)i  to  see 
that  both  the  roof  and  foundation  were  sound:  but  when  they  came 
Co  understaad  that  the  canopy  placed  upon  tlie  chariot  was  xlie  occa- 
sion of  his  death^  every  one  concluded  that  the  prophecy  was  falfiUed. 
But  this  shall  sufl&ce  concerning  the  af&irs  of  the  Bospliorus« 

In  Italy,  the  Roman  oousuk  entered  the  country  of  the  Samaitost 
witk-an  army,  and  routed  them  in  a  battle  at  Talius.  But  the  rautel 
party  afterwards  possessing  themselves  of  a  hill,  and  tiie  night  dra«r. 
ing  on,  the  Romans  retreated  to  their  qamp;  but  the  next  day  ike 
light  was  iienewedy  and  great  numbers  of  the  Samnites  wem  slaia^ 
and  above  tupo  thousand  two  hundred  were  taken  prisoners.  The 
Romans  beiog  thus  suacessful,  now  quietly  enjoyed  wliatever  they  iiad 
iu.the  open  field,  and  brought  under  all  the  revolting  cities,  and  placed 
ganJsous  in  Cataracta  and  Ceraunia,  places  they  bad  talceo  by  assaull^ 
and  others  they  reduced  upon  tcra:is  aod  conditions. 

*  MimcuJm  if  a  little  mautr. 
t  luthe  Gredi  ItmJjr  u  Sui  Sniuuiujii,  iwd  lulium  (ftr  JjUiuin. 
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7%e  ads  of  Ptolemy  in  Ciliciaj  nnd  elsewhere.  '  Polt/perchcn  fnuT" 
ders  Hercules  J  Alexander's  son,  by  the  instigation  of  Cassander* 
Amilcar  taken,  and  put  to  death  hy  the  Syracusans.  His  head 
sent  to  jfgathocles  in  Africa.  The  transactiofts  in  Sicily.  Ar^ 
cAagathuSf  Agathocles^s  son,  kills  Lysiscns:  he  ami  his  son  in 
great  danger  by  the  army.  Affhirs  in  Italy.  The  works  of 
Appius  Claudius:  the  Appian  Way.  Ptolemy  comes  to  Co- 
rinth: his  acts  there.  Cleopatra,  Alexander's  sister,  killed  by 
the  governor  of  Sardis.  T^e  further  acts  of  Agathocles  in 
Africa.  Ophelas  decoyed,  and  cut  off'  by  Agathocles.  Ophe- 
las's  troublesome  march  to  Agathocles.  Lamias*s  cruelty,  and 
the  story  of  her.  Bomilcar  seeks  to  be  prince  of  Carthage,  but 
is  put  to  death  by  the  citizens.  Agathocles  sends  the  spoils  of 
the  Cyrenians  to  Syracuse:  most  of  them  lost  in  a  storm.  Af* 
fairs  in  Italy. 

WHEN  Demetrius  Phalerius  was  lord-chancellor  of  Athens,  Quid* 
tns  Fabius  (the  second  time)  and  Caius  Martins  were  invested  with 
the  consular  dignity  at  Rome.  At  that  time  Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt, 
hearing  that  his  captains  had  lost  all  the  cities  again  in  Cilicia,  put 
over  with  his  fleet  to  Phaselis,  and  took  that  city  by  force,  and  from 
thence  passing  into  Lycia,  took  Xanthus  by  assault,  and  the  garrison 
of  Antigonus  that  was  therein.  Then  sailing  to  Caunus,  took  the  city 
by  surrender,  and  then  fell  upon  the  citadels  and  forts  that  were  in  it, 
and  took  them  by  assaults. 

As  for  Heracleum,  he  utterly  destroyed  it;  and  the  city  Persicum 
came  into  his  hands  by  the  surrender  of  the  soldiers  that  were  put  to 
keep  it.  Then  sailing  to  Coos,  he  sent  for  Ptolemy  the  captain,  who 
was  Antigonus's  brother's  son,  and  had  an  army  committed  to  him  by 
Antigonus:  but  now  forsaking  his  uncle,  he  clave  to  Ptolemy,  and 
joined  with  him  in  all  his  affairs.  Passing  therefore  from  Colchis, 
and  arriving  at  Coos,  Ptolemy  the  king  at  first  received  him  very 
courteously!  yet  after  a  while,  when  he  saw  the  insolence  of  his  car- 
riage, and  bow  he  sought  to  allure  the  officers  by  gifts,  and  held  se- 
cret cabals  with  them,  for  fear  of  the  worst,  he  clapped  him  up  in 
prison,  and  there  poisoned  him  with  a  draught  of  hemlock :  as  for  the 
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soldiers  that  came  with  him,  he  made  them  bis  own  by  large  pro- 
mises, and  distributed  them  by  small  parcels  among  his  own  army« 
Whilst  these  things  were  acting,  Polyperchon,,having  raised  a  great 
anny,  restored  Hercules^  the  son  of  Alexander,  begotten  upon  Bar- 
fiine,  to  his  father's  kingdom.  And  while  he  lay  encamped  atStym- 
phalia,  Casaander  came  up  with  liis  army,  and  both  encamped  near  to 
each  other;  neither  did  the  Macedonians  dislike  to  see  the  restoration 
of  their  king. 

Cassander  therefore,  fearing  lest  the  Macedonians  (who  are  natu- 
lally  inconstant)  should  revolt  to  Hercules,  sent  an  agent  to  Poly- 
perclion,  chiefly  to  advise  with  him  concerning  the  business  of  the 
king.  If  the  king  was  restored,  he  told  him,  be  must  be  sure  to  be 
under  the  commands  of  others;  but  if  he  would  assbt  him,  and  kill 
the  young  man,  he  should  enjoy  the  same  privileges  and  honours  in 
Macedonia  that  ever  he  had  before.  And  besides,  that  he  should 
have  the  command, of  an  army;  that  he  should  be  declared  genera*- 
lissimo  of  Pelpponnesus;  and  that  he  should  share  in  the  principality, 
and  be  in  equal  honour  with  Cassander.  At  length  he  so  caught  and 
ensnared  Polyperchon  with  many  large  promises,  that  they  entered 
into  a  secret  Combination,  and  Polyperchon  undertook  to  murder  the 
young  king,  which  he  accordingly  effected;  upon  wliich  Polyperchon 
openly  joined  with  Cassander  in  all  his  concerns,  and  was  advanced 
in  Macedonia,  and  received  (according  to  the  compact)  four  thousand 
Macedonian  foot,  and  five  hundred  Thessalian  horse;  and,  having 
listed  several  other  volunteers,  he  attempted  to  pass  through  BoBOtia 
into  Peloponnesus :  but  being  opposed  by  tlie  Boeotians  and  Pelo« 
ponnesians,  he  was  forced  to  retire^  and  march  into  liocris,  where  he 
took  up  liis  winter-quarters. 

During  these  transactions,  Lysimacbus  built  a  city  in  Chersonesus, 
and  called  it  after  liis  own  name,  Lysimachia.  Cleomcnes,  king  of 
Lacedsemon,  now  died,  when  be  bad  reigned  threescore  years  and 
ten  months,  and  was  succeeded  by  Aretas,  his  son,  who  ruled  forty* 
/our  years. 

About  this  time  Amilcar,  general  of  the  forces  in  Sicily,  Iiaving 
reduced  the  re;^t  of  that  iskind,  marched  with  hb  army  to  Syracuse, 
as  if  he  would  presently  gain  that  city  by  force  of  arms:  and  to  tliat 
end  hindered  all  provision  from  coming  to  the  town,  having  been  a 
long  time  ouister  at  sea;  and,  haviug  wasted  and  destroyed  all  tiir 
com,  and  other  fruits  of  the  field,  attempted  to  possess  himself  of  all 
the  pkces  about  Olympias*  lying  before  the  town.  Tlien  he  resolved 
forthwith  to  assault  the  walls,  being  encoaruged  iliereunto  bv  t]ic  an- 

*  A  s'roDg  furt  near  iLe  texDple  of  Jnpitrr  Otyiopu!. 
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gur,  who,  by  viewing  the  entrails  of  the  sacrifice^  foretold  that  he 
should  certainty  sup  the  next  day  in  Syracuse.    But  the  townsmen, 
suspecting  the  enemy's  design,  sent  out  in  the  night  three  thousand 
foot,  and  about  four  hundred  horse,  with  orders  to  possess  themselves 
of  Euryclus*,  who  presently  effected  what  they  were  commanded  to 
do*  The  Carthaginians,  thinking  to  surprise  the  enemy,  fell  on  about 
midnight.    Amilcar  commanded  the  whole  body,  and  led  them  up, 
having  always  a  strong  party  near  to  support  him.     Dinocrates^ 
master  of  the  horse,  followed  him.    The  army  was  divided  into  two 
battalions,  one  of  barbarians,  and  the  other  of  Grecian  confederates. 
A  rabble  likewise  of  divers  other  nations  followed,  to  get  what  plun- 
der they  could;  which  sort  of  people,  as  they  are  of  no  use  in  an 
army,  so  they  are  many  times  the  cause  of  sudden  alarms,  and  tun 
and  needless  fears,  which  often  occasion  great  mischief  and  prcjq* 
dice.  And  at  that  time,  the  passes  being  straight  and  rough, the  drivers 
of  the  carriages,  and  other  servants  and  attendants  of  the  army  thiit 
were  not  of  any  formed  companies,  quarrelled  one  with  another  foir 
the  way,  and,  not  being  able  to  move  forward,  by  reason  of  the  throng, 
some  fell  to  downright  blows;  so  that  many  on  each  side  coming  in 
to  help  their  several  parties,  a  great  tumult,  noise,  and  clamour  ran 
through  the  whole  army.     Upon  which  the  Syracusans  who  were 
posted  at  Euryclus,  understanding  the  approach  of  the  barbarians  by 
their  tumultuous  march,  and  having  the  higher  ground,  fell  in  upoq 
the  enqmy.    Some  from  the  high  places  where  they;ivere  posted 
galled  thpm  as  they  came  on  with  their  darts  and  arrows,  and  som^ 
prevented  them  by  gaining  the  necessary  passes,  and  so  blocked  up 
their  way.    Others  drove  those  that  fled  headlong  down  the  rocks; 
for,  by  reason  of  the  darkness  of  the  night,  and  want  of  intelligence, 
they  thouglit  the  enemy  was  coming  upon  them  with  a  mighty  army ; 
so  that  the  Carthaginians,  by  reason  of  the  disturbance  and  tumult 
amongst  their  own  men,  their  ignorancef  of  the  ways,  and  straightness 
of  the  passages,  were  at  a  stand,  and  confounded,  and  at  last  fled 
outright;  and  because  there  was  no  room  to  rive  wajr^ great  numbers 
of  them  were  trodden  under  foot  by  their  own  horse;  and  part  of  the 
army  fought  one  with  another,  as  if  they  had  been  enemies,  led  into 
the  error  by  the  darkness  of  the  night.    Amilcar  indeed  at  the  first 
received  the  enemy's  charge  with  great  resolution^  and  called  out  to 
the  colonels  and  commanders  to  stand  to  it,  and  valiantly  bear  the 
brunt  with  the  re^t    But  afterwards,  being  deserted  by  his  soldiers^ 

*  Or  Eoryalus,  a  fort  \ipop  thf  lijghest  point  0)f  the  hill  over  the  city  called  th^ 
f  pipols. 

t  For  some  made  away  even  npon  the  appearance  of  the  enemy,  especially  beint 
penned  up,  and  in  amaze,  through  their  ignorance  of  the  plucesk 
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through  the  coDslernation  that  was  amongst  them,  having  much  ado 
ta  save  his  life^  be  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Syracusans^ 

Herie  a  man  may  justly  observe  tlie  inconstancy  of  fortune,  (ind 
tbe  surprising  events  men  are  overtaken  with^  contrary  to  what  they 
expected.    For  Agathocles^  not  inferior  to  any  in  valour,  and  who 
had  tbe  command  of  a  great  army  in  the  battle  at  Himera,  was  not 
only  beaten  by  the  barbatians,  but  lost  the  best  and  greatest  part  of 
hii  army.    But  those  that  were  left,  and  penned  up  within  the  walls 
of  Syracusci  with  a  small  handful  of  men  that  had  been  before  beat- 
en^  not  only  routed  the  army  of  the  Cairthaginians  by  whom  they 
irere  besieged^  but  took  Amilcar  th6  general,  one  of  tbe  noblest  of  the 
citizens  of  Carthage,  prisoner:  and  tliat  most  to  be  admired  is,  that 
a  small  body  of  men  by  an  ambuscade,  and  the  advantage  of  the 
place,  sliould  utterly  rout  an  army  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
foot,  and  five  thousand  horse.    So  this  is  very  true,  which  is  in  eve« 
tf  body's  mouth-^Many  things  are  vain  and  to  no  puq)ose  in  war. 
.  After  this  flighty  the  Carthaginians  being  scattered  and  dispersed 
to  a  great  distance  from  one  another^  couM  scarcely  be  collected  to* 
gether  next  day.    But  the  Syracusans,  returning  to  the  city  with 
much  spoil,  delivered  Amilcar  to  those  that  were  resolved  to  revenge 
themselves  of  him.    Tliey  remembered  what  was  foretold  by  the 
aogur-^That  he  should  sup  in  Syracuse  the  next  day  i  the  truth  of 
which,  the  deity  now  confirmed  by  the  event.    The  kindred,  therC"* 
Sore,  of  them  that  were  slain,  led  Amilcar  bound  through  all  parts 
of  the  city;  and  after  they  had  most  horribly  tormented  him,  killed 
him  with  the  greatest  scorn  and  contempt  imaginable.    Then  the 
principal  men  of  the  city  sent  hb  head  to  Agathocles,  with  an  ex-' 
press,  to  give  him  an  account  of  the  late  victory* 

But  the  army  of  the  Carthaginians,  after  this  defeat,  though  they 
came  to  understand  what  was  the  cause  of  such  great  cakmities 
and  misfortunes^  yet  were  scarcely  after  all  freed  from  their  fears  t 
and  because  they  wanted  a  general,  quarrels  arose  between  the  bar- 
barians and  Grecians.    The  exiles^  therefore,  and  the  rest  of  the 
Greeks,  made  Dinocrates  general  over  themselves:  and  the  Cartha- 
...ginians  intrusted  the  supreme  command  to  those  that  were  next 
in  dignity  to  the  late  general.    At  this  time^  when  the  Agrigeutines 
perceived  that  Sicily  was  now  in  that  conditbn  as  that  it  might  be 
fisilygainedj  they  bqpin  to  seek  after,  the  sovereign  command  of 
tbe  island  themselves:  for  they  supposed  tluit  the- Carthaginians 
ivere  not  able  to  cope  with  Agathocles  in  the  war;  and  that  Dino* 
grates,  who  had  only  a  company  of  fugitives  about  him,  might  be 
easily  vanquished;  and  that  the  Syracusans^  who  were  grievously 
(cesscd  for  want  of  ^visions^  would  not  bo  much  as  attempt  ia. 
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gaio  the  sovereign  commaDd;  And  lastly,  that  whieh-  mis  ct  the 
greatest  weight  was,  that  toasmuelraB  tfaqr  ^o^  uparais  fb  free  ill 
the  Greek  cities,  tfaejr  conciadedi  that  all  mmM  reildily  concur,  bdlh 
upon  the  account  of  the  hatred  tbeymutnally  kve  agateM  tbebar-^' 
barians,  [and  the  natural  love  and  regard  Aey  sR  had  t»4he-  laws  of 
their  own  country.  They  therefbreereattd  Xenodieos  gisneral^  «ndl 
sent  him  forth  to  the  war  with  a  considerable  armyi  who  fordiwMl 
nukes  for  Gela,  and  by  some  of  his  fiiendi  was  iet-into  the  city  in 
the  night;  and  thus  gained  more  forces  in  the  town,  and  a  great 
deal  of  money,  at  one  and  the  same  time^  Tbe  Gelan»  hadn|;  thna 
recovered  their  liberty,  joined  in  the  war  with  tbie  whole  strengdi 
and  power  of  the  city,  and  most  reMlUy  applied  their  helping  haiMb 
for  the  restoring  all  the  cities  to  their  antient  taws.' 

This  attempt  of  the  Agrigentines  being  noised  abroad  throughouC 
the  whole  ishind,  a  sudden  desire  of  liberty  spread  over  all  the  cities  t 
and  first,  the  Enneans  sent  agents  and  delivered  up  thdr  city  to  the' 
Agrigentines:  wfa^,  freeing  this  city,  marched  on  to  Erbessos  a  gar- 
rison of  the  Canhsyinians :  here  was  a  sharp  engagement,  but  the 
citizens  coming  in  to  the  assistance  of  the  Agrigentides,  the  garriaoft 
vns  expulsed,  and  many  of  the  barbarians  were  killed,  and  five  huD>» 
dred  laid  down  their  arms  and  suirendered. 

While  the  Agrigentines  were  employed  in  these  aiiairs,  sotfie  of 
Agathocles's  soldiers  in  Syracuse,  having  taken  Eehelta,  wasted  and 
harassed  the  country  of  the  Leontines  and  Camareans.  This  cala* 
mity  grievously  u£Bicted  the  cities,  because  the  country  was  laid  waste^ 
and  all  the  com  and  fruits  destroyed:  whereupon  Xenodicus,  the  ge-^ 
•  neral,  marched  into  those  parts,  and  drove  the  enemy  out  of  tiie 
country  of  the  Leontines  and  Camarenians,  and  then  retaking  Eehel- 
ta, which  was  a  very  strong  fort,  he  restored  the  democratical  go- 
vernment to  the  city,  and  struck  a  terror  into  the  Syracusans.  To 
conclude,  he  marched  up  and  down  to  the  several  garrisons  and  ci- 
ties, and  freed  them  from  the  Carthaginian  government. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Syrecusans,  being  in  great  svtaks  and  per- 
plexity for  want  of  provisions,  when  they  understood  that  some  ships 
werecoming  with  corn,  fitted  out  twenty  gallies;  and,  understand* 
ing  that  the  barbarhns  kept  hot  a  slight  guard  where  they  hy,  they 
sliptby  undiscenied,  and  got  as  far  as  the  Megareans^  and  there 
waited  for  the  merchants.  But  thirty  Carthaginian  gallies  makin^^ 
np  to  them,  they  prepared  thaadselves  at  first  to  fight  t  but  being 
presently  driven  oi^  shore,  they  left  their  ships  and  swam  out,  andse 
escaped  to  a  certain  temple  of  Jano^  upon' which  there  was^a  sharp 
dispute  about  the  ships;  the  Carthaginians  threw  in  grappling  irons^ 
luid hauled  then»  off  b/ force-fron  thelaiid>  tad:so  took  tcnidhiu^ 
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the  rest  were  saved  by  some  help  that  came  in  out  of  tlie  city.    And 
this  WHS  the  condition  of  Sicily  at  that  time. 

In  Africa,  after  that  they  who  broaght  the  head  of  Aniilcar  were 
arrived,  Agathoeles,  as  soon  as  fae^ad  received  it,  rode  up  so  near  to 
the  enemy's  camp  as  that  his  voice  might  be  heard;  and  shewing 
tbem  the  head,  told  them  how  all  their  forces  in  Sicily  were  destroy- 
ed, which  presently  caused  most  bitter  mourning  and  lamentation 
anKNig  the  Carthaginians,  who  bowed  down  themselves  in  adoration 
to  the  head  of  their  king,  (as  is  the  custom  of  their  country),  and 
loiolciiig  opon  bis  death  to  be  their  own  calaimity,  had  no-  courage  to 
prosecute  the  war  further.  Agathocles  on  the  other  side,  lifted  up 
with  his  sticcesses  an  Africa,  and  with  such  confluence  of  prosperity, 
carried  himself  high  in  mighty  hopes  and  expectations  for  tl)e  future, 
as  if  he  had  been  now  out  of  the  reach  of  all  dangers.  But  fortune 
did  not  think  it  fit  to  sufier  things  to  run  on  in  the  same  course  of 
prosperity,  but  brought  him  under  the  most  imminent  Iiazards  and 
difficulties  from  his  own  soldiers.  For  one  Lyciscus,  one  of  his  col« 
onels,  being  invited  by  Agathocles  to  supper,  when  he  was  heated 
with  wine,  and  in  his  cups,  t)egan  to  rail  against  him  with  most  bit- 
ter imprecations.  But  Agathocles,  because  he  iiad  a  great  esteem 
for  the  man  on  account  of  his  valour,  passed  by  all  with  a  jest :  but 
Archagathus,  his  son,  on  the  contrary  being  enraged  at  him,  retorted 
upon  him  with  bitter  reproaches  and  threats.  When  supper  was 
ended,  and  every  one  was  returned  to  his  tent,  Lyciscus  contemptu- 
ously charged  Archagathus  at;  an  incestuous  adulterer  with  his  own 
step-mother;  for  he  was  judged  to  be  too  familiar  with  Alcia,  his  fa- 
therms  wife.  Wfaereu|K)]i  Archagathus,  stirred  up  to  a  degree  of  mad- 
nesb  and  rage,  snatched  a  iance  out  of  the  hands  of  one  of  the  guarda 
and  ran  him  through  tlie  side,  who,  falling  down  dead,  was  carried 
into  his  tent  by  those  that  attended  him.  As  soon  as  it  was  day,  the 
friends  df  him  that  was  slain,  and  many  others  of  the  soldiers,  ran 
up  and  down,  and  (enraged  at  the  deed  which  was  committed)  filled 
the  camp  with  tumult  and  confusion.  Many  likewise  of  the  cnp- 
tuns,  who  were  subject  ^o  be  called  in  question  for  their  crimes, 
fearinf  what  might  ensue,  made  use  of  the  present  occasion,  and 
stirred  up  the  soldiers  to  a  terrible  mutiny;  so  that  the  whole  army, 
inflamed  with  the  hatred  of  his  cruelty,  ran  to  their  arms  to  execute 
condign  punishment  upon  the  murderer.  At  length  they  resolved 
to  put  Archagathas  to  death;  and  that,  if  Agathocles  did  not  deliver 
up  bis  son,  he  should  die  in  his  room:  besides,  they  demanded  of 
him  their  arrears,  and  chose  new  officers  and  captains  to  comman4 
the  army.  At  length  they  possessed  themselves  of  the  walls  of  Ti»* 
nis,  and  inclosed  the  princes  with  tlieir  guards.     This  mutiny  com«^' 
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mf  to  the  evs  of  the  eoemj,  the  Canhaginiaiit  mtuX 
ovD  meo  topernade  the  fcrfdiers  to  a  iciol^  pnMsiBBg  thca  Ivgcv 
pqf  and  mple  rewards:  vhcrcupoo  many  of  the  ciytiint 
to  bring  orer  the  amy  to  them.    But  ApAocIes,  vbeA  he 
was  io  the  utmost  extremity  of  daiiger,  and  iieaiiiig  kit  if  he 
given  op  to  the  enemy  be  should  end  his  days  with 
fcoooiD'y  eoocloded  that  it  was  mnch  better  if  be  most  suffer  in  be 
killed  by  the  scridieis:  whereo|ioo  be  laid  aside  hb  pvple  lobe,  aad 
pot  on  a  poor  coaotry-feUow*s  habtt,  and  came  into  the  midst  af 
them;  at  whidi  stnmge  siglit  there  was  a  de^  silenoe,  and  maaf 
came  in  from  erciy  qoartcr  flocking  about  him,  where  be  made  a 
speech  to  them  adapted  to  the  present  occaskm.  wbcreia  be  set  forth 
the  acts  he  bad  done  to  that  time»  and  told  them  be  wis  now  ready 
to  die,  if  they  (his  fellow*soldiers)  thought  fit  it  should  be  sou    For 
he  was  resoWed  never  (like  a  coward)  to  make  eschaoge  of  his  booov 
lor  bis  life,  of  which,  be  saidj  they  should  be  then  eye-witnesses; 
and  thereupon  drew  out  his  sword  as  if  he  would  run  himself  thnmghs 
and  just  as  be  was  ready  to  thrust  it  into  his  body,  the  whole  army 
eried  aloud  to  him  to  forbear,  and  all  gave  their  voices  generally .^i. 
That  be  should  be  acquitted  and  discharged  bom  all  further  accusa* 
tion.    The  soldiers  then  wishing  him  to  put  on  his  rojal  robes,  ba 
returned  them  many  thanks,  shedding  many  tears,  and  then  ckath* 
ed  himself  again  as  became  bis  state  and  dignity,  and  the  people  with 
cheerful  countenances  congratulated  the  reassamption  of  his  former 
power.    In  the  mean  time,  the  Carthaginians  expected  every  hour 
that  the  Greeks  would  come  over  to  them. 

But  Agathocles,  that  be  might  not  lose  the  advantage  of  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  led  the  army  out  against  them;  for  the  Carthi^iniana 
expecting  contiuually  a  revolt  and  a  desertion  from  the  enemy'a 
camp,  never  in  the  least  dreamed  of  what  was  really  in  agitation. 
But  Agathocles,  as  soon  as  he  approached  the  enemy's  camp,  pre- 
sently commanded  his  men  to  sound  a  charge,  and  so  forthwith  fell 
in  upon  them,  and  cut  them  down  before  him.  The  Carthaginians 
being  surprised  by  this  sudden  attack,  after  the  loss  of  many  of  their 
men,  fled  to  their  camp.  And  thus  Agathocles,  who  was  near  losing 
his  life  throtigh  the  rashness  of  his  son,  by  his  own  valour  not  only 
extricated  himself  out  of  the  snare,  bat  completely  routed  his  ene- 
mies :  but  they  who  were  the  heads  and  ring*leaders  of  the  mutiny, 
and  as  many  others  as  bore  a  grudge  to  the  prince,  to  the  number  of 
two  hundred  and  upwards,  vilely  deserted,  and  went  over  to  the  Car* 
thaginiaos. 

Having  now  gone  through  the  affairs  of  Africa  and  Sicily,  we 
shall  next  take  notice  of  what  was  done  in  Italy.    For  there  the  £» 
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trascans  came  with  a  great  army  against  Sutrium,  a  Roman  colony: 
to  whose  defence  the  consuls  inarched  out  with  great  forces,  and 
fought  and  routed  the  Etroscans,  and  pursued  them  to  their  very 
^amp.  About  the  same  time  the  Samnites  (when  the  Roman  army 
was  abroad  at  a  great  distance^  without  the  least  fear  of  an  enemy)  be- 
sieged the  Ia{^ge8,  allies  to  the  Romans:  therefore  the  consuls  were 
forced  to  divide  their  forces.  Fabius  continued  in  Etruria;  but 
Marcius  marched  against  the  Samnites^  and  took  the  city  of  Aliia 
fay  atorm,  and  freed  their  allies  from  the  siege  of  Tapyges.  But  Fa* 
lifus^  while  die  Etrurians  flocked  in  great  numbers  to  besiege  Sotri- 
imi^  slipt  secretly  by  the  euemy  through  the  bordering  cotmtry^  and 
inade  an  incursion  into  the  higher  Etruria^  which  had  for  a  kmg 
4ime  been  free  from  all  manner  of  inroads  and  invasions;  where^ 
breaking  in  on  a  sudden,  he  wasted  and  harassed  the  country  up  and 
down,  and  routed  those  of  the  inhabitants  that  made  head  against 
him,  and  killed  many  of  them,  and  took  a  great  number  of  prisoners. 
Afterwards  he  overcame  and  killed  many  of  them  in  a  set  battle,  at  a 
place  called  Perusia,  and  put  that  people  into  a  great  consternation. 
He  was  the  first  of  the  Romans  that  ever  entered  into  those  parts 
frith  an  army.  But  he  made  peace  with  the  Arretines  and  Crotoneans^ 
^nd  them  of  Perusia ;  and  taking  the  city  called  Castula,  he  forced 
the  Etrurians  to  raise  their  siege  before  Sutrium. 

Tliis  year  there  were  two  ciensors  created  at  Rome ;  the  one  of 
whom  was  Appius  Claudius;  who,  with  the  concurrence  of  his  col- 
league, Caius  Plautius,  abrogated  many  of  the  antient  laws:  for,  to 
gratify  the  people,  he  made  no  account  of  the  senate.  He  brought 
water,  which  from  him  was  called  Appia,  into  Rome,  from  places  four 
furlongs  distant;  and  expended  a  vast  sum  of  money  in  this  work* 
received  out  of  the  treasury  by  consent  of  the  senate.  Then  he  laid 
a  causeway  of  hard  stones  the  greatest  part  of  that  road,  which  is 
from  him  called  Appia,  extending  firom  Rome  to  Oipua,  a  thousand 
furlongs  and  upwards;  and  with  great  cost  and  expense  levelled  all 
(he  rising  grounds^  and  filled  up  all  the  holes  and  hollow  places, 
making  all  even  and  plain;  but  hereby  drained  the  treasury  of  al- 
most all  the  money  that  was  in  it.  And  by  his  employing  himself 
in  promoting  the  public  good,  he  left  behind  him  an  immortal  me- 
morial. He  also  made  up  the  senate  not  only  of  the  nobility,  as  the 
antient  custom  was,  but  likewise  of  the  libertines*,  by  choosing  ma- 
ny of  them,  and  mixing  them  with  the  others,  which  the  patricians 
took  very  heinously.  Moreover,  he  gave  liberty  to  the  citizens  to  in- 
corporate themselves  into  what  tribe  they  thought  fit,  and  to  be  fax- 
ff)  in  whatever  rank  they  pleased. 

'^  puch  AS  bad  been  kUves  and  were  set  free^ 
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At  length,  perceiving  how  greatlj  he  was  envied  by  the  nobiUtjr^ 

be  avoided  the  storm  by  insiooating  hioQaelf  into  the  favowr  of  the 

.eommon  people,  and  making  use  of  dieot^ji  bulwark. f^ipst  the 

envy  of  the  patricians.    In  mnsteringtlhie  bone,  he  neverjoobiMiy 

nan's  horse  from  him,  nor  femoved  any  peraon^. however :inciaii^;mjt 

'd  the  senate  (when  once  chosen)  when  he  took  an  aeeMnt  of  tbe 

senators^  which  the  censors  osed  to  do.     But  .the  conaub,.  both  9M 

.of  ^nvy,  and  to  gratify  the  nobility,  convened  ja  senate  oiit.of  JUebJk 

vrere.  enrolled  by  the  former  oensonr,4ind  not  those  thitiweieiaUoivt 

td  by  bim :  but  the  people  opposed  tkem,  and  sided  witb  Appwit 

wmi  that  he  might  confirm  thie  advanceoient  of  soebas  werecOf  iiiea» 

•nd  obscure  birth,  he  preferred  one  Caius  Fiavios,  the  son  of  •ii.Kf 

bertine,  to  the  office  of  aedile,  and  to  the  higliest  place  in  that  ofiocw 

And  this  was  the  first  Roman  born  of  a  libertine,  that  ever  befcp^ 

was  advanced  to  that  honourabte  situation*   Appius,  at  length^being 

removed  out  of  his  office,  out  of  fear  of  the  senate's  malice^  kqpt  bb 

honse  under  pretence  of  being  blind. 

Now  Charinus  was  chief  governor  at  Athens,  and  the  Romans  cis^ 
ated  Pttblius  Decius  and  Quintus  Fahius  consuls.  And  at  Elis  was 
celebrated  the  hundred  and  eighteenth  olympiad,  in  which  Apol^ 
lonides  of  Teg»a  bore  away  the  prize:  at  which  time  Ptcdemy,  saii^ 
ing  from  Myndas  along  the  islands  which  lay  in  his  way,  came  i0 
Andros;  and,  putting  out  the  garrison  that  was  there^. restored  it  to 
its  former  iil>erty :  thence  he  sailed  to  the  Isthmus,  and  received  Si* 
cyoo  and  Corinth  from  Crate5i[M>lis.  But  for  what  reasons,  and  up* 
OD  what  account  he  took  these  eminent  cities  into  his  hands,  wa 
bave  related  in  the  former  books^  and  therefore  we  shall  forbear  re^ 
petition.  He  designed  also  to  restore  the  rest  of  the  Greek  cities  to 
their  liberty,  judging  that,  by  gaining  the  hearts  of  the  Grecians,  he 
should  very  much  promote  his  own  interest.  But  when  the  Pekn 
poonesians  were  ordered  to  provide  money  and  victuab,  but  perform^ 
td  nothing  of  what  they  agreed  to,  he  was  so  incensed  that  he  made 
peace  with  Cassander  upon  this  condition,  ..That  each  of  them 
should  retain  the  cities  they  had  then  in  their  hands.  Then  having 
)Nit  garrjsons  into  Stcyon  and  Corinth,  he  returned  into  Egypt. 

In  the  mean  tim^  Cleopatra,  being  incensed  against  Aniigonus, 
of  her  own  accord  inclined  to  Ptolemy,  and  left  Sardis  to  go  to  bim  t 
she  was  the  sister  of  Alexander,  the  conqueror  of  the  Persians, .  Ae 
daughter  of  Philip,  son  of  Amyiitas,  and  the  wife  of  Alexander  who 
undertook  an  expedition  into  Italy.  And  therefore  upon  the  account 
of  the  nobleness  of  her  birth,  Cassander,  Lysimachus,  Antigonus, 
and  Ptolemy,  and  even  the  chiefest'of  Alexander's  captains  after  his 
death,  were  every  one  ambitions  to  raarry  her :  for  every  one  hoiM-d 
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by  this  marriage  to  draw  all  the  Macedonians  after  him;  and  there- 
fore each  coveted  to  be  related  to  the  royal  family,  looking  upoa 
that  as  the  way  to  gain  the  sovereign  command  over  all  the  rest. 
liut  the  governor  of  Sardis,  wboin  Antigonus  had  ordered  to  retain 
Cleopatra^  stopped  her  journey;  and  afterwardsj  by  the  order  of  An- 
tigonus^ with  the  help  of  some  wouen^  privately  murdered  her. 
fiut  AntigonuSj  who  would  no  ways  be  thovight  guilty  of  her  deaths 
struck  off  the  heads  of  some  of  those  women  for  having  a  hand  in  her 
murder^  and  buried  her  with  all  the  magnificence  that  might  be. 
And  such  was  the  etid  of  Cleopatra,  before  any  solemnization  of  mar-^ 
riage;  whb  was  earnestly  coveted  as  a  wife  by  all  the  most  noble 
Captains  and  generals  of  the  army. 

Having  now  gbne  through  the  adairs  af  Asia  and  Greece,  we  shall 
pass  over  to  other  parts  of  the  world. 

In  Africa,  the  Carthaginians  sent  an  army  against  the  Numidians^ 
who  had  revolted  from  them,  in  order  to  reduce  them.  Upon  which^ 
Agathocles  left  his  son  Archagathus  with  part  of  the  army  at  Tunis; 
ftnd  he  himself,  with  eight  thousand  foot,  and  eight  hundred  horse 
of  the  most  valiant  men  of  his  army,  and  fifty  African  carriages, 
inade  after  the  enemy  with  all  possible  speed.  In  the  mean  time^ 
the  Carthaginians  being  come  among  the  Numidians  called  Suphons^ 
caused  many  of  the  inhabitants  to  Join  With  them;  and  reduced  like- 
wise some  of  the  revolters  to  their  former  alliance  and  confederacy 
with  them;  but  when  they  heard  of  the  enemy's  approach  they  en- 
<!amped  upon  a  high  piece  of  ground  lying  on  the  other  side  of  a 
deep  and  impassable  river,  to  secure  themselves  against  all  sudden 
attacks  and  incursions  of  the  enemy;  and  commanded  the  most  ac- 
tive Numidians  to  hinder  the  march  of  the  Grecians  by  constantly 
harassing  them  with  continual  Attacks  in  the  rear;  who  accordingly 
executing  their  commands,  Agathocles  sent  out  the  archers  and 
slingers  against  them;  ftndhe  himself,  with  the  rest  of  the  army, 
made  towards  the  enemy^s  climp*  But  the  Carthaginians^  under- 
standing his  design^  drew  the  army  out  of  the  camp,  and  stood  rang- 
ed in  battle  array,  ready  tind  prepared  for  fight  i  as  soon  as  they  saw 
Agathocles*s  soldiers  pass  the  livery  they  fell  upon  them  in  a  full 
body,  and  made  a  great  slaughter  at  tliat  part  of  the  river  where 
It  was  so  difficult  to  pass;  and  in  this  endeavour,  te  force  their  way 
through  the  river,  the  Greeks  as  far  excelled  the  barbarians  in  valour, 
as  they  did  them  in  number  and  multitude.  While  both  sides  stood 
stoutly  to  it  for  a  long  time,  the  Nuitiidians  in  each  army  left  off 
fighting,  expecting  the  issue  of  the  engagement  with  a  design  to  rifle 
the  carriages  of  that  party  which  was  routed.  At  length  Agathocles 
with  those  brave  and  valiant  men  he  had  about  him,  broke  through 
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that  part  of  the  enemy's  battalion  which  was  opposed  to  him^  and  pat 
them  to  flight,  and  the  rest  presently  followed  him;  only  the  Greci- 
an horse  that  sided  with  the  Carthaginians,  under  the  command  of 
Clino,  bore  the  shock  of  the  Agathocleans,  who  prest  very  sore  up* 
on  them;  upon  which  there  was  a  very  sharp  engagement,  and  ma- 
ny fighting  courageously  died  on  the  spot,  the  rest  by  good  fortune 
escaping:  then  Agathocles,  leaving  off  the  pursuit,  bent  all  his 
strength  against  them  who  had  fled  back  into  the  camp;  but,  endea- 
vouring to  break  in  at  places  strongly  fortified  and  of  difficult  np- 
proach,  he  sustained  as  much  loss  as  the  Carthaginians;  however^ 
he  remitted  nothing  of  his  resolution,  but  being  lifted  up  with  his 
victory  still  pressed  upon  the  enemy,  confidently  concluding  he 
could  force  the  camp.    In  the  mean  time  the  Numidians  were  very 
intent  in  observing  how  things  were  like  to  go,  but  could  not  fall 
upon  the  baggage  of  the  Carthaginians  because  both  armies  were  so 
near  the  camp.    When  therefore  they  saw  that  Agathocles  was  at  a 
great  distance^  and  the  guards  but  small  in  the  Grecian  camp^  they 
broke  in  tbere^  and  easily  killed  those  that  withstood  them,  and  took 
many  prisoners,  and  possessed  themselves  of  other  prey  and  plunder. 
Which,  as  soon  ds  Agathocles  came  to  understand,  he  hastened  thi- 
ther with  his  forces,  and  recovered  some  of  the  spoil:  but  the  Numi- 
dians carried  most  away  with  them,  and  in  the  night  got  a  long  way 
off  from  the  place.    Tiien  the  prince  erected  a  trophy^  and  divided 
all  the  booty  amopgst  the  soldiers  that  none  might  repine  at  the 
losses  they  had  sustained.    The  Greeks  likewise,  that  sided  with 
the  Carthaginians,  he  committed  prisoners  to  a  castle;  who,  fearing 
that  the  prince  would  revenge  himself  on  them,  in  the  night  fell 
upon  the  guard  in  the  castle;  but  being  worsted,  they  got  into  a  fort 
and  sheltered  themselves  there  to  the  number  of  a  thousand  at  least, 
amongst  whom  were  above  five  hundred  Syracusans.    As  soon  as 
Agathocles  came  to  know  what  was  done,  he  marched  with  his  army 
thither,  where  after  terms  and  articles  agreed  upon,  those  complot- 
ters  came  forth  from  the  hold,  but  he  put  them  all  to  the  sword.    Be- 
ing crowned  with  this  victory,  and  having  done  all  that  he  possibly 
could  contrive  for  the  subduing  of  the  Carthaginians,  he  sent  Ortho 
the  Syracusan  to  Cyrene,  as  his  ambassador  to  Ophelas,  who  was 
one  of  Alexander's  captains  during  the  whole  of  the  late  wars,  and 
was  then  possessed  of  Cyrene  with  the  neighbouring  cities,  and  had 
the  command  of  a  great  army,  and  was  contriving  how  to  enlarge  his 
dominions;  and  while  he  was  employing  his  mind  on  tliese  ambi- 
tious projects,  th'e  agent  of  Agathocles  just  then  arrived  to  solicit 
him  to  join  with  him  in  affbrding  his  assistance  to  subdue  the  Car- 
thaginians.   In  return  for  which  piece  of  service  Agathocles  promis- 
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ed  he  would  yield  up  to  him  the  sovereign  command  of  all  Africa, 
and  that  he  himself  would  be  content  with  Sicily,  where,  being  free4 
from  all  fear  of  future  dangers  and  troubles  from  the  Carthaginians, 
he  should  be  able  with  ease  and  safety  to  reduce  the  whole  island  to 
his  obedience.  And  if  he  should  have  a  desire  to  enlarge  his  domi- 
nion, he  said  that  Italy  was  near  at  hand,  where  be  might  graify  his 
ambition  in  that  respect.  That  Africa  was  far  from  him,  separated 
by  a  large  sea,  and  that  he  came  not  into  it  of  choice,  but  was  driven 
there  by  necessity.  This  therefore  comiog  in  the  way  so  heighten- 
ed him  in  bis  former  hopes  that  he  readily  hearkened  to  him,  and 
sent  his  agent  to  Athens  to  pray  their  aid  and  association  in  this  war. 
For  he  had  married  from  thence  Eurydice,  the  daughter  of  Miltiades, 
who  was  general  of  the  conquerors  at  the  battle  of  Marathon ;  and 
therefore,  upon  account  of  this  marriage,  and  other  acts  of  kindness, 
he  was  received  into  the  franchises  of  the  city;  many  of  the  Atheni" 
ans  readily  hearkened  to  this  motion,  and  not  a  few  likewise  of  the 
other  Grecians  willingly  joined  in  this  expedition,  hoping  thereby  to 
have  the  sharing  of  the  richest  parts  of  all  Africa  with  all  the  wealth 
of  Carthage  among  themselves :  for  the  state  of  the  afiairs  of  Greece, 
by  reason  of  the  continual  wars  and  quarrels  of  the  princes  among 
themselves,  was  but  in  a  very  weak  and  low  condition;  therefore 
they  concluded  they  should  not  only  reap  much  advantage,  but  be 
freed  likewise  from  those  pressing  evils  which  at  that  time  lay  hea* 
vy  upon  them. 

Ophelas  at  length,  when  he  had  made  plentiful  provision  of  all 
things  necessary  for  his  expedition  in  band,  led  forth  his  army,  hav- 
■  ing  with  him  above  ten  thousand  foot,  and  six  hundred  horse,  and  a 
hundred  chariots,  and  above  three  hundred  men  drivers  and  soldiers 
to  manage  them,  besides  extraordinaries  and  followers  of  the  camp 
to  the  number  of  ten  thousand  more;  many  of  whom  carried  their 
wives  and  children  with  their  stuff  and  baggage  along  with  tliem,  so 
that  they  looked  like  a  colony  going  to  be  planted.  Having  there- 
fore marched  eighteen  days  journey,  and  in  them  gone  three  thou- 
sand furlongs,  they  came  to  a  city  called  Automolus,  and  there  en- 
camped; thence  marching  forward,  they  came  to  a  mountain  shelv- 
ing down  on  both  sidos  with  steep  and  sharp  rocks,  having  a  deep 
valley  in  the  midst,  out  of  which  rose  a  soft  stone  spiring  up  like  un- 
to a  sharp  rock,  at  the  foot  of  which  was  a  wide  cave  oversliadowt^l 
with  ivy  and  the  leaves  of  the  yew  tree,  in  which  it  is  reported,  queen 
Lamia,  a  lady  of  adourable  beauty,  formerly  dwelt;  but  for  her  cru- 
elty, they  say,  her  face  was  afterwards  transformed  into  the  shape  of 
a  beast;  for  it  is  reported  tliat,  being  bereaved  of  all  her  children^, 

*  AU  lier children, Ihrj  say,  irerc  killed  by  Juno,  bcca;?'^  tfcr"  ir«e  get  bv  Jupiter. 
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she  took  it  so  grievously,  that  she  envied  all  other  women  that  had 
children,  and  commanded  the  poor  infants  to  be  placked  oat  of  their 
mothers'  arms,  and  forthwith  murdered.  And  therefore^  even  to 
this  day,  the  tale  of  this  woman  is  fresh  among  children,  and  with 
the  name  of  Lamia  they  are  presently  pat  into  a  great  fright.  More<r 
over,  being  much  given  to  drunkenness^  she  let  every  one  do  what 
they  pleased,  without  any  enquiry  after  mens*  mapners;  and  because 
she  never  seriously  minded  what  was  done  in  her  province,  it  was 
believed  she  was  blind.  And  therefore  there  is  a' fable  told  by  some 
that  she  put  her  eyes  into  a  little  purse,  excusing  her  drunken  sot- 
tishness  by  such  an  invented  tale,  as  if  that  was  the  reason  she  saw 
nothing.  That  she  was  in  Afripa  one  brings  in  Euripifles  for  a  wit^ 
nessj  for  so  he  says— 

To  whom  Is  that  most  hateful  name  uuknown? 
Or  of  th'  African  Lamia  the  spawn? 

But  Ophelas,  removing  again,  travelled  with  great  toil  and  labour 
through  a  dry  ^d  thirsty  country  full  of  wild  beasts;  for  they  di^ 
not  only  want  water,  but  bread  and  other  provision,  so  that  the  whole 
army  was  in  dapger  of  perishing,  These  sandy  deserts  near  the  Syr* 
tes  were  pestered  with  noisome  serpents  and  all  sorts  of  hurtful 
beasts^  and  it  being  for  the  most  part  deadly  tp  be  bitten  by  these  ve- 
nomous creatures,  many  were  brought  into  a  sad  condition;  out  of 
the  reach  both  of  friends'  help  and  remedy  from  medicines.  For 
some  of  the  serpents  were  of  the  same  colour  with  the  earth,  so  ^hat 
none  copld  see  thepi  before  they  were  hurt,  so  that  many  treading 
upon  them  were  stung  to  death.  At  last^  after  two  months  misera- 
ble  marching,  with  much  difficulty  they  came  to  Agathocles*s  camp, 
where  they  pitched  their  camps  at  a  small  distance  one  from  ano«« 
ther;  on  the  other  hand  the  Carthaginians,  hearing  that  they  were 
come  up  to  him,  were  in  a  great  consternation^  seeing  the  great  for- 
ces that  were  making  against  theip. 

Agathocles,  hearing  of  his  approach^  went  to  meet  him,  and  ad^ 
vised  him  by  all  means  to  have  a  care  of  his  army  after  so  tedious 
and  hard  a  journey,  and  to  see  them  well  refreshed.  He  himself  la^ 
quiet  a  few  days,  observing  every  thing  that  wa?  done  in  the  neigh- 
bouring camp.  At  length,  taking  his  opportunity  when  the  greater 
part  of  Ophelas's  army  were  gone  a-foraging  into  the  country,  and 
taking  notice  that  Ophelas  never  suspected  any  thing  of  what  he 
was  then  contriving,  he  suddenly  called  his  army  together,  and  be- 
fore them  accused  Ophelas  for  that,  being  called  for  as  an  assistant 
in  this  war,  he  went  about  to  betray  him;  and,  having  incensed  the 
inultitude,  drew  out  his  whole  army  in  battalia  against  him  and  his 
Cyrenians.    Ophelas,  growing  amazed  at  thb  unexpected  alteratipp^ 
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put  Devertheless  himself  and  the  men  he  had  with  him  in  a  posture 
of  defence:  but  the  enemy  being  too  quick  for  him,  and  he  too  weak 
Cor  tbeiDy  be  was  there  slain  upon  the  place.    Agathocles  persuaded 
those  that  were  left  to  lay  down  their  arms;  then  telling  them  what 
great  things  he  would  do  for  them^  he  got  the  whole  army  to  him- 
self.   And  thus  Ophelas^  by  IndDlging  hb  ambition^  and  being  over 
credulous,  came  to  this  fatal  catastrophe.    In  the  mean  time  Bomil* 
car  at  Carthage  was  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  put  in  executioo 
what  he  had  a  long  time  been  hammering  in  his  brain  in  order  to 
gain  the  soyereign  power  and  authority^    And^  although  he  had  se- 
veral times  fit  occasions  offered  him  for  that  purpose^  yet  always 
some  light  and  inconsiderable  cause  or  other  intervening,  put  a  stop 
to  his  design.    For  some  superstitious  persons  many  times  are  pre* 
paring  to  act  great  and  remarkable  pieces  of  wickedness,  and  yet  al« 
ways  choose  rather  to  delay  than  act,  to  put  off,  than  execute  the 
thing;  which  even  then  came  to  pass:  for,  concluding  that  he  faadi 
a  fair  opportunity  o0ered  him,  the  better  to  effect  his  purpose,  be 
sent  away  the  mc^t  eminent  persons  of  the  citi^^ns  that  were  about 
}iim  on  an  expeditipn  aj^ost  the  Namidiaps,  th^t  be  might  have  Qone 
of  the  nobility  at  hand  to  oppose  him;  but  then,  checked  by  hb  owa 
fears,  he  durst  not  reveal  to  any  hb  design  of  gaining  the  principa- 
lity, and  so  let  the  matter  fall  again.    At  length  it  fell  out  that  he 
attempted  to  set  up  himself  at  the  very  same  time  that  Ophelas  wi|s 
cut  oflf  by  Agathocles;  and  neither  of  them  knew  what  was  done  in 
one  another's  camp.    For  Agathocles  knew  nothing  of  the  ambition 
of  the  other,  or  of  the  tumult  and  disorder  that  was  in  the  city,  which 
be  might  at  that  time  have  easily  subdued:  for  if  Bomilcar  had  been 
surprised,  and  taken  in  the  very  act,  he  would  have  chosen  rather  to 
have  joined  with  Agathocles,  than  to  have  given  up  himself  to  bie 
punbhed  by  the  citizens*    Neither  did  the  Carthaginians  know  any 
thing  of  Agathocles's  falling  upon  Ophelas;  for  they  might  easi^ 
have  overcome  him,  by  joining  with  Ophelas.    But  I  suppose  both 
sides  were  well  enough  content  to  be  ignorant,  although  they  were 
things  of  great  weight  and  coocerpi  and  contrived  by  them  that  were 
near  one  to  another. 

For  Agathocles,  being  plotting  to  cut  off  a  person  that  was  hb  friend 
and  associate,  minded  not  to  inquire  after  any  thing  that  was  doing 
with  the  enemy;  and  Bomilcar,  on  the  other  side,  contriving  how  to 
overturn  the  liberties  of  his  country,  cared  not  what  was  in  agiutbn 
^n  Agathocles's  camp,  whose  purpose  was  now  not  so  much  to  con- 
quer an  enemy,  as  to  subdue  his  own  fellow-citizens.  Matters  beins 
thus,  here  some  may  find  fault  with  hbtory,  seeing  many  things  of 
divers  natures  happening  at  one  and  the  same  time,  and  that  writer 
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are  forced  to  break  io  with  new  matter  of  another  nature,  and  to  di- 
Tide  between  things  done  at  the  same  instant^  ttmt  the  truths  related 
may  deliglit  the  more.  But  to  answer  this,  the  hbtory  that  is  denied 
fbb  liberty,  although  it  afterwards  represents  the  things  done^  yet  it 
postpones  the  true  pleasure  of  the  thing  to  too  great  a  distance  from 
the  first  relation. 

Bomilcar  therefore,  picking  out  a  select  number  of  men  in  the 
New  City*,  (as  it  is  called),  not  far  distant  from  the  old  Carthage^ 
dismissed  all  the  rest;  then,  having  called  together  five  buodredf  of 
the  citizens  who  were  privy  to  his  design,  and  about  a  thousand  mer- 
cenary soldiers,  he  declared  himself  sole  monarch  of  the  Carthagini- 
ans. Then  he  divided  his  troops  into  fire  bodies^  and  fell  upon  the 
city,  killing  all  that  he  met  in  the  highways;  upon  which  an  incre- 
dible terror  and  amazement  possessed  the  whole  city.  At  first^  the 
Carthaginians  suspected  that  the  town  was  betrayed,  and  that  the 
enemy  had  broke  in  by  that  means :  but  when  the  truth  was  known, 
the  young  men  marshalled  themselves,  and  made  against  the  tyrant, 
who  hastened  into  the  forum,  killing  all  he  met  in  the  streets,  and 
slaughtering  great  numbers  of  naked  and  unanned  citizens.  But  the 
Carthaginians,  mounting  the  tops  of  the  houses  that  were  round  a- 
bout  the  market-place,  cast  down  showers  of  darts  from  thence,  so 
that  the  conspirators  (the  place  being  altogether  exposed  to  the  shot) 
were  galled  most  grievously :  whereupon  in  a  full  body  they  forced 
their  way  through  the  narrow  passes,  and  got  into  the  New  City,  be- 
ing plyed  and  wounded  with  darts  and  arrows  all  along  as  tliey  came 
under  the  houses.  Then  possessing  themselves  of  a  hill,  (the  whole 
city  being  now  in  arms),  the  Carthaginians  drew  up  their  camp  in 
the  face  of  the  rebels.  At  length  they  sent  some  of  the  most  antient 
and  gravest  of  their  citizens  to  them,  and  remitted  what  was  past^  and 
so  all  things  were  peaceably  composed.  Towards  all  the  rest,  indeed^ 
they  performed  their  articles,  and  (because  of  the  cloud  that  hong 
over  the  city)  passed  by  the  crimes  committed;  but^  without  any  re* 
gard  to  their  oaths,  they  most  ignominiously  tormented  Bomilcar^ 
and  put  him  to  death.  And  thus  the  Carthaginians,  when  their  com* 
monweaith  was  near  upon  the  point  of  expiring,  recovered  their  an-^ 
tient  form  of  government. 

In  the  mean  time,  Agathocles  loaded  all  his  transport-ships  with 
fpoils,  and  such  of  the  Cyreniahs  as  he  found  not  fit  and  serviceable 
for  the  war  he  put  on  board,  and  sent  them  to  Syracuse;  but  a  fierce 
tempest  overtook  them.  In  which  some  of  the  ships  were  lost,  and  o- 
thers  were  cast  upon  thePithecusian  islands  bordering  upon  Italy»«o 
that  very  few  arrived  nt  Syracuse, 

•  Nft-tpoJi*,  t  yo'tr  I"  o-  «%nu  ir.  tl.e  margin. 
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Id  Italy,  the  Roman  consuls  assisted  the  Marsilians,  (who  were 
sorely  oppressed  by  the  Samnites),  and  were  conquerors,  killing  great 
numbers  of  the  enemy  upon  the  place.  Then  they  marched  through 
the  country  of  the  Umbri,  and  invaded  Etruriai  then  at  war  with 
theroi  and  took  a  castle  called  Caprium  by  storm.  But  the  inhabi- 
tants sending  their  ambassadors  to  treat  upon  terms  of  peace,  they 
made  peace  with  theTarquinians  for  forty  years;  but  with  the  rest  of 
the  Etrurians  only  fur  one  year. 


CHAP.  ni. 

Demetrius  frees  all  the  Grecian  cities:  takes  thePirams  at  Athene^ 
Demetrius  Phalerius  JUes  to  Ptolemy.  Honours  given  to  De^ 
metrius  in  Athens.  He  sails  to  Cyprus:  his  acts  there:  fe- 
sieges  Saiamis.  His  great  engines.  Ptolemy  sails  to  Cyprtis^ 
Sea-fight  bettveen  Ptolemy  and  Demetrius^  wherein  Ptolemy  is 
routed.  Antigonus  takes  the  title  of  king,  as  likewise  do  several 
other  captains.  Agathocles's  acts  at  Utica  in  Africa*  Ties  his 
prisoners  to  a  great  engine.  The  sorts  of  people  in  Africa* 
Xenodochus  routed  in  Sicily  by  Agaihocles*s  captains.  7%e  ads 
of  Agathocles  in  Sicily.  What  was  done  by  Archagalhus  in 
Africa,  Maschala  inhabited  by  some  Greeks  that  came  from 
Troy.  Apesy  their  custom  afnwng  the  Pithecusce.  J%e  Car^ 
ihaginians  draw  thirtxj  thousaiul  men  out  of  Carthage.  Hts^ 
fortunes  to  Agathocles* s  captains  in  Africa,  The  army  blocked 
upy  and  almost  starved.  Agathocles  beats  the  Carthaginians  at 
sea  near  Syracuse.  His  captain  Leptines  harasses  theAgrigen" 
tines,  Agathocles  feasts  the  Syracusa$is.  His  jocund  temper. 
His  cruelty.  Routed  iii  Africa.  Carthaginian  catmp  burnt. 
The  misfortune  afterwards  to  both  armies  by  one  cause.  Aga^- 
thoclesput  in  chaitis  by  his  own  men.  Steals  out  of  Africa.  The 
soldici's  kill  his  two  sons.  They  make  peace  voith  the  Carthagi^ 
nians.  Agathocles* s  exceeding  cruelty  at  JEgesta;  and  after^ 
wards  at  Syracuse. 

AT  the  end  of  the  year,  Anaxicrates  was  created  chief  governor  of 
Athens,  and  Appius  Claudius  and  Lucius  Volutius  consuls  at  Rome. 
At  this  time  Demetrius,  the  son  of  Antigonus,  being  furnished  with 
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two  strong  armies,  one  by  land^  and  the  other  by  sea^  and  provided 
with  weapons  and  all  other  necessaries  for  the  war,  set  forth  frooa 
Ephesus  with  full  orders  and  instmctions  to  set  all  the  Grecian  cities 
at  liberty,  and  in  tlie  first  place  to  free  Athens^  which  was  then  held 
by  a  garrison  of  Cassander's.    To  thb  purpose  be  arrived  at  the  Pi- 
leus  with  his  fleet;  and  upon  his  first  arrival  caused  the  edict  to  be 
proelaimedj  and  then  assaulted  the  Pirsus  on  every  side.    But  Dio- 
Bysius^the  governor  of  the  fort  Munychia,  and  Demetrius  PhaleriuSj 
whom  Cassander  had  made  president  of  the  city,  with  a  strong  body 
of  men  beat  off  the  enemy  from  the  walls:  but  some  of  Antigonoa^a 
aien  forced  their  way  near  the  shore,  and  scaled  the  walls  f  where-' 
mpon  many  within  came  up  to  their  assistance,  and  in  this  manner 
was  the  Pirseus  taken.    Dionysius  the  governor  fled  into  Mnnychia, 
and  Demetrius  Phalerius  into  the  eity«    The  next  day  he,  with  some 
Others,  was  sent  by  the  city  to  Demetrius,  and,  after  he  had  treated 
with  him  concerning  the  liberty  of  the  city,  and  his  own  praserva- 
tipn,  he  prevailed  so  far  as  to  be  dismissed  with  a  safe  conduct^  and 
ao^  without  any  further  c^re  or  concern  for  Athens,  he  fled  toUiehes, 
and  thence  to  Ptolemy  in  Egypt.    And  thus  he,  who  Ifeul  governed 
the  city  for  the  space  of  ten  yearsj  was  in  this  manner  thrust  Out  of 
liis  country.   The  people  of  Athens  being  hereupon  restored  to  their 
liberty,  decreed  public  honours  to  them  that  were  the  authors  of 
ihm  deliverance.    Demetrius  forthwith  brought  up  his  engines  and 
battering-rams^  and  besieged  Munychia  both  by  sea  and  land.    But 
the  Dionysians  made  a  stout  resistance,  and,  by  the  advantage  and 
difficulty  of  the  height  of  the  places  to  be  assaulted,  beat  off  the  I^ 
metrians,  (for  Munychia  is  not  only  strong  by  nature,  but  by  art  also^ 
and  defended  by  high  walls),  though  Demetrius  indeed  far  exceeded 
the  other  in  number  of  men,  and  warlike  preparations^    At  lengthy 
after  the  assault  had  continued  for  the  space  of  two  days  together^ 
many  of  those  within  being  wounded  and  killed  by  the  shot  from  the 
engines,  so  as  that  there  were  not  men  enough  left  to  defend  the 
place,  the  garrison-soldiers  began  to  flag.    In  the  mean  time  theDe- 
metrians,  who  assaulted  by  turns,  and  mutually  relieved  one  another 
with  fresh  supplies,  liaving  cleared  the  wall  by  their  shot,  broke  into 
Munychia,  and  so,  forcing  the  soldiers  within  to  lay  down  their  arms, " 
they  took  the  governor  prisoner.    Having  despatched  ibis  businesa 
in  a  few  days  time,  Demetrius  demolished  Munychia,  and  entirely 
restored  the  people  to  their  liberty,  and  entered  with  them  info  a 
league  of  peace  and  amity.    The  Athenians  therefore  made  a  decree 
(which  was  written  by  Stratocles) — ^That  golden  statues  of  Antigonu9 
and  Demetrius  should  be  set  up,  and  mounted  upon  a  chariot,  next 
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to  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton^ ;  and  that  they  should  be  both  a- 
dorned  with  crowns  of  gold  of  two  hundred  talents  weight  a^piece; 
and  that  an  altar  should  be  erected  in  honour  of  them,  called  the 
Savioor's  Altar:  and  in  further  honour  of  them,  to  the  ten  tribes  of 
Athens  they  added  two  more,  called  the  Antigonian  and  Demetrian. 
And  thus  the  people  of  Athens,  after  they  had  been  stripped  of  all 
their  liberties  by  the  Lamian  war,  after  fifteen  years  were  restored  to 
their  antient  laws  and  government.  Megara  was  still  under  the  corb 
9i  a  garrison ;  but  Demetrius  likewise  took  that  city,  and  restored 
the  people  to  their  former  privileges;  therefore  he  was  highly  ho- 
noured and  richly  presented  by  the  inhabitants  upon  this  account. 
Moreover,  when  the  Athenian  ambassador,  who  was  sent  to  Antigio- 
ous,  presented  to  him  the  decree,  he,  understanding  that  they  both 
wanted  corn  for  necessary  provision,  and  timber  for  building  of 
ships,  sent  them  a  hundred  and  fifty  medimnas  of  wheat,  and  as  mach 
timber  as  would  build  a  hundred  ships.  Then  he  withdrew  the  gar- 
rison out  of  Imbros,  and  restored  die  city  to  the  inhabitants.  After^ 
wards  he  wrote  to  his  son  Demetrius,  and  ordered  him  to  call  a  se- 
nate of  members  chosen  out  of  all  the  confederate  cities,  in  order  to 
consult  concerning  what  might  be  most  conducive  to  the  public  good 
of  all  Greece;  and  that  be  himself  with  all  speed  should  transj^rt 
forces  into  Cyprus,  and  there  fight  Ptolemy's  captains.  In  obedi<- 
ence  to  his  father's  commands,  without  any  further  delay,  he  passed 
over  first  jnto  Caria,  and  moved  the  Hhodians  to  make  war  against 
Ptolemy^  who  were  slack  and  slow  in  the  matter,  willing  rather  to  be 
neuters, and  keep  in  with  all  parties:  hence  first  grew  the  hearthum- 
ings  between  them  and  Antigonus.  Thence  be  sailed  into  Cilicia^ 
and,  furnishing  himself  there  with  shipping  and  men,  he  passed  over 
into  Cyprus  with  fifteen  thousand  foot,  and  five  hundred  horse,  and 
a  fleet  consistmg  of  an  hundred  and  ten  ships  of  three  tier  of  oars 
a-piece^  of  singular  swiftness,  and  fifty-three  not  so  swift  as  Uif 
others,  but  men  of  war,  as  they  were ;  besides  transport-ships  of  nU 
torts,  answerable  to  so  great  a  multitude  of  men  and  horses.  Being 
landed,  he  first  encamped  near  the  shore,  not  far  from  Carpasia,  an(^ 
drawing  up  hb  ships  to  land,  fenced  them  with  a  deep  trench  and 
ramparts;  and  then  he  fell  upon  the  cities  next  at  hand,  and  took 
Urania  and  Carpasia  by  storm ;  and,  leaving  a  sufiicient  guard  to  de- 
fend his  trenches  about  the  fleet,  he  marched  to  Salamis. 

Menelaus,  appointed  by  Ptolemy  chief  commander  of  the  isle,  be- 
ing then  at  Salamis,  and  seeing  the  enemy  within  forty  furlongs  of 

*  Two  brothen  dutt  killed  the  tyrant  Hyparehos  in  Atheni. — Otymp.  G^, 
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the  city,  drew  out  of  the  garrisons  adjoining,  to  the  number  of 
twelve  thousand  foot,  and  eight  hundred  horse,  and  went  out  t« 
meet  him,  and  fought  awhile;  but,  not  being  able  to  endure  the  ene- 
my's charge,  he  fled,  and  Demetrius,  pursuing  him  even  to  the  gates 
of  the  city,  took  to  the  number  of  three  thousand  of  his  men,  and 
killed  a  thousand  upon  the  field.  The  prisoners  he  pardoned,  and 
distributed  them  among  his  own  men:  but  finding  that  they  were 
ever  ready  to  fly  over  again  to  Mcnclaus,  because  their  wealth  was 
in  Ptolemy's  hands  in  Egypt,  he  shipped  them  all  away  to  Antigonus 
bis  father. 

Antigonus  at  that  time  was  building  a  city  in  the  Upper  Syria, 
near  the  river  Orontes,  called  by  his  own  name  Aotigonia>  laying  out 
great  sums  of  money  upon  it,  and  taking  within  the  walls  seventy 
furlongs  of  ground :  foe  the  place  itself  was  very  opportune  to  lie  as  a 
yoke  both  upon  Babylon  and  the  upper  provinces,  and  likewise  upon 
the  lower,  with  the  other  provinces,  as  far  down  as  to  Egypt,  But 
this  city  continued  not  long;  for  Seleucus  razed  it,  and  transplanted 
the  inhabitants  to  another,  built  by  himself,  called  Seleucia,  after  bis 
own  name.  But  we  shall  give  an  account  of  these  things  when  we 
come  to  the  time  proper  for  them. 

But  Menelaus,  after  he  was  thus  routed  in  Cyprus,  drew  all  his 
engines  within  the  walls,  and  lined  all  the  bulwarks  and  battlements 
with  soldiers,  and  prepared  for  fighting,  observing  at  the  same  time 
that  Demetrius  was  doing  the;  like.  He  despatched  likewise  a  mes* 
senger  to  Ptolemy,  to  tell  him  what  had  happened,  and  to  desire 
more  help,  in  regard  the  affairs  of  Cyprus  were  in  a  very  low  and 
dangerous  condition. 

Demetrius,  seeing  that  the  city  was  in  no  contemptible  condition^ 
and^that  it  was  furnished  with  a  great  number  of  soldiers  for  its  de- 
fence, was  resolved  to  prepare  engines  of  an  extraordinary  bigness, 
and  all  sorts  of  battering  rams,  and  other  instruments  of  war,  that 
might  in  any  manner  terrify  the  besieged.  He  sent  likewise  for 
workmen  out  of  Asia,  and  for  iron,  timber,  and  every  thing  else  that 
was  necessary  to  be  made  use  of  in  the  works  he  designed.  And  now 
every  thing  being  ready  at  hand,  he  built  an  engine,  which  he  called 
Helepolis,  from  taking  of  cities,  forty-five  cubits  broad  on  every 
aide,  and  ninety  in  height,  drawn  upon  four  strong  wheels,  eight  cu- 
bits high:  he  made  likewise  two  exceeding  great  battering  rams, 
and  galleries  to  support  them.  He  put  severdl  great  shot  of  massy 
stones  in  the  lowest  story  of  the  Helepolis,  the  greatest  of  which 
weighed  three  talents:  in  the  middle  were  placed  very  great  ma- 
chines to  shoot  darts  and  arrows;  in  tlie  highest  part  were  those 
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that  were  less,  and  a  great  store  of  stone-snot,  and  above  two  hun- 
dred men,  who  knew  the  manner  of  managing  all  these  devices  to  the 
best  advantage. 

Bringing  up,  therefore,  his  engines  to  the  walls  of  the  city,  by 
showers  of  shot  he  there  swept  off  the  turrets  and  battlements,  and 
battered  down  the  walls  with  his  rams :  but  the  besieged  made  such 
obstinate  resistance,  and  opposing  engines  to  engines,  that  the  issue 
for  some  days  was  very  doubtful;  and  toil,  labour,  and  wounds,  were 
the  mutual  lot  and  portion  of  each  party.  At  length  the  wall  tumbled 
down,  and  the  city  was  evien  upon  the  point  of  being  taken  by  storm ; 
but  night  coming  on,  both  sides  drew  off.  Then  Meoelaus^  having 
a  diligent  eye  for  the  security  of  the  city,  lest  it  should  be  taken  by 
some  fresh  stratagem,  got  a  great  deal  of  dry  stuff  and  matter  toge- 
ther, and  cast  it  in  the  night  from  off  the  walls  upon  the  engines,  to- 
gether with  many  lighted  firebrands,  and  burnt  the  principal  of  them* 
On  the  mounting  up  of  the  flames,  the Demetrians  came  in  to  quench 
the  fire;  but  it  was  so  quick  and  furious,  that  the  engines  were  totally 
consumed,  and  most  of  the  men  that  were  in  them. 

However,  Demetrius,  though  he  was  for  the  present  disappointed 
in  his  design,  yet  desisted  not  in  the  least,  but  still  urged  on  the  siege 
both  by  sea  and  land,  supposing  that  time  at  last  would  crown  him 
with  victory. 

But  Ptolemy,  having  received  intelligence  how  his  forces  were 
routed,  set  sail  from  Egypt  with  an  avmy  well  furnished  both  for  sem 
and  land  service;  and,  arriving  at  Paphos  in  Cyprus,  took  boats,  and 
went  to  Citium,  two  hundred  furlongs  from  Salamis.  His  whole  fleet 
consisted  of  an  hundred  and*  forty  long  ships,  the  biggest  whereof  was 
of  five  tier  of  oars,  and  the  least  of  four;  and  these  were  attended  by 
two  hundred  ships  of  burthen,  carrying  no  less  than  ten  thousand 
soldiers.    From  thence  Ptolemy  despatched  away  by  land  some  mes*. 
sengers  to  Meuelaus,  to  bid  him  with  all  speed  to  send  him  (if  pos- 
sibly he  could)  those  ships  that  were  then  in  the  port  of  Salamisj 
which  were  sixty  sail:  for  he  was  in  hopes  that  with'  this  addition, 
having  made  his  navy  two  hundred  sail,  (if  he  should  come  to  a  sea- 
fight),  he  should.be  victorious.    But  Demetrius,  foreseeing- what 
might  be  in  contriving,  left  jjart  of  bis  army  to  carry  on  the  siege, 
and  manned  all  his  vessels  with  the  best  of  his  soldiers,  and  placed 
his  engines  to  shoot  stones,  arrows,  and  darts  of  three  spans  in  lengthy 
upon  the  forecastles  of  his  ships.    Then  with  his  fleet,  top  and  top* 
gallant,  ready  prepared  for  battle,  he  sailed  about  to  the  city,  and  an-* 
phored  about  a  dart's  cast  from  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  and  thera 
lay  qU  nighty  both  to  prevent  that  fleet  in  the  port  from  joining  witb 
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the  other,  and  likewise  waiting  the  comiog  up  of  the  enemy^  being 
himself  then  prepared  to  fight  him. 

On  the  other  hand,  Ptolemy  set  sail  for  Salamis;  and  in  rrgmrd  be 
had  with  him  in  his  fleet  a  great  number  of  teiiders,  his  navy  seemed 
to  be  exceeding  great.  Demetrius,  hearing  of  the  enemy's  approach, 
left  Antisthenes  the  admiral,  with  ten  ships  of  five  tier  of  oars,  to 
keep  in  the  fleet  that  was  in  the  harbour;  and  ccmimanded  the  horse 
to  keep  near  the  sea-side,  to  be  ready  to  relieve  those  that  should 
swim  to  land,  in  case  any  misfortune  should  happen.  He  himself 
drew  up  his  fleet  in  a  line  of  battle,  and  made  towards  the  enemy) 
having  not  above  a  hundred  and  eight  sail,  with  those  taken  in  the 
forts  that  were  deserted;  the  greatest  of  which  ships  were  of  seven 
tier  of  oars,  but  the  most  of  them  were  of  five.  In  the  left  wing  were 
seven  Phoenician  gallies  of  seven  tier  of  oars,  and  tliirty  Athenian 
▼cssels  of  four  tier  of  oars,  commanded  by  Medius  as  admiral.  To 
support  these,  he  drew  up  ten  gallies  of  six  tier  of  oars,  and  as  many 
of  five,,  conceiving  it  prudent  chiefly  to  guard  that  wing  where  he 
himself  intended  to  engage.  In  the  middle  division  he  placed  the  least 
•hips,  under  the  command  of  Themisus,  the  Samian,  and  Marsyas,  the 
writer  of  the  affairs  of  Macedon.  The  right  wing  was  commanded  by 
Hegesippus  of  Halicarnassus,  and  Pleisthias  of  Coos,  who  was  lord* 
high-admiral  of  the  whole  fleet. 

Ptolemy  at  the  first  made  with  all  the  sail  he  could  in  the  night 
time  towards  Salamis,  in  hopes  to  enter  the  port  before  the  enemy : 
l>ut  at  break  o(  day,  spying  the  enemy^s  fleet  not  far  off  ready  drawn 
up,  he  likewise  forthwith  prepared  for  battle;  and  for  this  purpose 
ordered  his  transport-ships  to  lie  off  at  sea  at  a  great  distance,  and 
drew  up  the  rest  in  a  line.  He  himself  commanded  in  the  left  wing, 
whete  were  the  greatest  of  his  ships  ready  to  defend  him.  The  fleets 
being  thus  drawn  up,  both  sides  (according  to  antient  custom)  called 
(by  their  priests)  upon  their  gods,  and  the  whole  army  followed  the 
noise  and  cry  of  them  that  first  began.  But  the  princes,  seeing  now 
all  (both  lives  and  fortunes)  ready  to  be  laid  at  stake,  were  both  in  no 
small  concern.  Demetrius  now,  not  a  quarter  of  a  league  distant 
^om  the  enemy,  gave  the  sign  of  battle  which  Avas  before  agreed  up- 
on, and  that  was  the  lifting  up  of  a  golden  target  visible  to  the  whole 
fleet,  one  part  after  another.  Ptolemy  doing  the  same,  presently  the 
fleets  joined,  and  the  trumpets  sounded  a  charge,  and  both  armies 
setting  up  a  great  shout,  to  it  they  went  in  a  dreadful  and  terrible 
manner.  At  first  they  made  use  of  bows,  and  engines  to  shoot  ar- 
vows,  stones,  and  darts,  by  which  many  on  both  sides  were  grievously 
galled  and  wounded. 
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When  the  ships  came  side  to  side,  and  fell  foul  with  great  violence 
one  upon  another,  those  upon  the  decks  fell  to  it  with  their  lances 
and  spears,  and  the  rowers  (encouraged  by  them  that  called  out  to 
them)  plied  their  oars  with  extraordinary  eagerness.  And  now  tfat 
vessels,  with  the  fierceness  and  violence  of  the  charge,  were  so  pressed 
upon  each  side,  that  some  brushed  off  the  oars  one  of  another,  so 
that  they  could  neither  fly  nor  pursue,  and  by  this  means  disabled  the 
soldiers  on  board  from  making  a  vigorous  defence,  by  putting  a  check 
to  the  force  wherewith  they  might  otherwise  have  borne  down  upoa 
their  enemy;  others  so  forced  with  the  beaks  of  their  ships  one  upott 
another's  poops,  that  they  rowed  a-stem  from  time  to  time  to  repeat 
their  strokes.  In  the  mean  time,  those  upon  the  hatches  mutually 
wounded  one  another,  every  one  having  his  mark  near  and  plain  be- 
fore him.  Some  of  the  captains  of  the  vessels  struck  the  broadsides 
of  their  adversary's  ships  with  that  violence,  that  the  beaks  stuck  fast 
in  them,  whereupon  they  boarded  the  enemy's  ships,  giving  aud  re- 
ceiving wounds  and  blows  on  either  side :  some  catching  bold  upoa 
the  sides  of  ships,  when  they  missed  footing,  in  their  attempts  t<^ 
board  the  other,  tumbled  headlong  into  the  sea,  and  were  forthwith 
run  through  with  the  lances  of  them  tliat  were  lie&t  at  hand.  Some 
who  prevailed  in  the  boarding  of  their  enemy,  killed  some  upon  their 
first  entrance,  and  drove  all  the  rest  in  heaps  one  upon  another,  and 
threw  them  overboard.  In  fine,  various  and  sudden  were  the  turns 
and  changes  of  fortune  in  this  battle,  while  they  that  were  worsted 
now,  were  presently  after  conquerors,  by  the  height  of  their  ships 
overtopping  their  adversaries;  and  then  again  the  conquerors  were 
brought  into  straits,  by  being  driven  into  bad  stations,  and  by  other  ua- 
accountahle  accidents,  which  frequently  happen  in  these  cases.  For 
in  land-fights  valour  apparently  carries  the  day,  when  no  unusual 
misfortune  intervenes;  but  in  sea-fights  there  are  many  and  varioas 
accidents  often  occur,  which  sometimes  on  a  sudden  ruin  them 
whose  valour  otherwise  would  certainly  and  most  justly  have  brought 
them  off  victorious.  Of  all  the  rest,  Demetrius,  placing  himself 
upon  the  stem  of  his  galley  of  seven  tier  'oi  oars,  behaved  himself 
with  most  gallantry:  for,  when  he  was  surrounded  by  throngs  of  ene- 
mies on  every  side,  he  so  exerted  himself,  that  be  strewed  the  decks 
with  them,  some  by  darts  at  a  distance,  and  others  by  his  lancjS 
hand  to  hand :  showers  of  darts  and  other  weapons,  it  is  true,  were 
cast  at  him,  but  some  he  nimbly  declined,  and  others  be  received 
on  his  target  and  other  defensive  arms  that  he  then  wore.  In  thti 
conflict  there  were  three  that  stuck  close  to  him  as  assistants,  where* 
of  one  was  run  through  and  slain  with  a  lanee,  aihl  the  other  Jw^ 
were  both  wounded.   Bot  at  length  Demetrius  repulsed  fab  enemies^ 
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and  pat  the  rigbt  wing  to  a  total  rout^  and  forthmth  those  that  were 
next  to  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  Ptolemy,  who  jiad  with  him  the  greatest  ships^ 
and  the  best  soldiers,  easily  broke  that  party  that  opposed  him,  and 
pot  them  to  flight,  sinking  some  of  their  ships,  and  taking  others^ 
with  the  men  in  them,  and  then  returning  from  tlie  pursuit,  thought 
to  have  done  the  like  with  the  rest :  but  when  he  came,  he  found 
his  left  wing  totally  routed  by  Demetrius,  and  him  in  liot  pursuit 
of  them;  upon  which  he  made  back  to  Citiunu  But  Demetrius^ 
being  now  conqueror,  committed  his  men  of  war  to  Neon  and  Buri- 
cbus,  with  orders  to  pursue  the  enemy,  and  to  take  up  such  as 
they  found  swimming  for  their  lives.  He  himself,  with  his  owa 
ships  richly  adorned,  and  those  that  were  taken  of  the  enemy%  towed 
along  after  small  skifis,  returned  to  his  own  camp  and  port^  whence 
he  set  out. 

Meanwhile,  about  the  very  time  of  the  fight  at  sea^  Menelaus, 
governor  of  Salamis,  sent  out  to  the  aid  of  Ptolemy  the  sixty  ships 
completely  manned  and  armed,  under  the  command  of  Menetius, 
who^  engaging  with  those  ships  in  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  which 
were  set  to  keep  him  in,  charged  through  them;  whereupon  they  fled 
for  safety  to  the  army  that  was  at  land.  But  when  the  Menetians 
were  in  the  open  sea,  and  perceived  that  they  came  too  late,  they 
returned  back  to  Salamis«  This  being  the  is^e  of  this  fight,  there 
were  taken  above  a  hundred  transport^ships,  wherein  there  were  al- 
most eight  thousand  soldiers:  of  ships  of  war  he  took  forty,  with  the 
men  in  them,  and  of  those  that  were  bilged  in  the  fight  about  four- 
acore,  which  being  almost  full  of  water  in  the  hold,  they  bawled  to 
land  under  the  camp  near  the  city.  Demetrius  had  twenty  of  his 
own  ships  much  damaged  in  this  fight,  which  yet,  being  refitted  and 
rigged  up  again,  proved  serviceable  as  before. 

Afterwards,  Ptolemy,  seeing  no  good  to  be  done  in  Cyprus,  returned 
ipto  Egypt.  But  Demetrius,  having  taken  in  all  the  towns  and 
(pities  of  the  island,  distributed  the  garrison -soldiers  among  liis  own 
companies,  to  the  number  of  sixteen  thousand  foot,  and  six  hundred 
horse;  and  put  messengers  on  board  the  greatest  ship  in  the  fleet, 
and  sent  them  to  his  father,  with  an  account  of  the  victory  he  had 
gained. 

As  soon  as  Antigonus  received  the  news,  he  was  so  transported 
with  the  greatness  of  the  victory,  tl^at  he  put  a  diadem  upon  his  head, 
and  from  that  time  assumed  the  stile  and  title  of  arcing,  and  allowed 
Demetrius  to  do  the  same.  And  Ptolemy  also,  not  at  all  willing  to 
Jiapg  the  head  at  his  late  ill  success,  took  the  crown  and  title  of  a  king 
tp  himself  likewise;  and  in  all  hi3  letters  from  that  time  forward  wrot^ 
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himself  king:  and  by  their  example,  other  governors  of  provinces,  as 
Seleucus,  who  had  lately  subdued  the  upper  provinces,  and  Lysima- 
cbus,  and  Cassander,  who  held  the  provinces  first  allotted  to  them,  all 
proclaimed  themselves  kings. 

Having  now  spoken  sufficient  concerning  these  affairs,  we  shall 
proceed  to  give  a  distinct  account  of  things  further  done  in' Africa 
and  Sicily* 

Agathocles,  when  he  heard  that  the  governors  of  the  provinces  be- 
forementioned  had  taken  upon  them  the  dignity  of  crowned  heads, 
judging  himself  no  way  inferior  to  them,  either  as  to  the  strength  and 
power  of  their  arms,  largeness  of  his  dominions,  or  memorable  ae« 
tions,  took  upon  him  likewise  the  name  and  title  of  a  king,  but  yet 
did  not  think  fit  to  wear  a  diadem:  for,  from  the  very  time  of  hit 
first  aspiring  to  the  principality,  he  wore  a  crown,  after  the  manner 
of  a  priest,  \^hich  he  never  laid  aside  all  the  time  lie  was  in  contest 
for  the  tyranny. 

Some  say,  that  he  always  wore  this,  because  he  wanted  hair.  And 
DOW  he  made  it  his  business  to  do  something  worthy  of  the  honoar- 
able  title  he  had  assumed,  and  therefore  he  led  his  army  against  th« 
rebellious  Uticans;  and,  surprising  them  on  the  sudden,  took  three 
hundred  of  them  as  they  were  abroad  in  the  fields.  At  the  first  ba 
pardoned  them,  and  required  the  surrendjer  of  the  city;  but  those 
within  refusing  so  to  do,  he  built  an  engine,  and  hanged  up  all  the 
prisoners  upon  it,  living  as  they  were,  and  so  brought  it  up  to  the 
walls.  The  Uticans,  though  they  pitied  the  miserable  creatures,  ye| 
they  valued  more  their  common  liberty,  and  therefore  lined  the  walls, 
and  resolved  to  abide  a  siege.  Whereupon  Agathocles  furnished  hit 
engine  with  shot,  slingers,  and  darters;  and,  plying  them  with  shot 
from  bis  machine,  began  the  siege,  and  so  terrified  them,  that  1^ 
even  cauterized  the  spirits  of  the  besieged.  Those  that  were  upon 
the  walls  at  first  scrupled  to  use  their  darts  and  arrows,  having  their 
own  citizens  placed  before  them  as  their  marks,  amongst  whom  were 
tome  of  the  chief  nobility:  but  the  enemy  still  pressing  on  with 
inore  violence,  they  were  forced  to  endeavour  to  beat  off  them  that 
were  placed  in  the  engine;  and  here  it  happened  that  the  Uticans 
fell  into  a  sudden  and  unexpected  misfortune,  through  an  inevitable 
necessity.  For  the  Greeks  exposing  the  prisoners  they  took  abroad 
in  the  fields  to  be  marks  to  their  own  fellow-citizens,  they  were  con- 
strained either  to  fall  into  the  enemy's  hands,  by  sparing  their  towns* 
men,  or  unmercifully  to  kill  a  great  number  of  miserable  creatures  in 
defending  the  city,  as  in  truth  it  happened.  For  while  they  re« 
pulsed. the  enemy  with  all  sorts  of  darts  and  arrows,  and  other  wea* 
pons,  the  same  time  as  they  wounded  and  galled  those  that  oianaged 
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the  engine^  at  the  same  time  they  wounded  the  citizens  that  hung 
at  it^  shooting  some  through^  and  listening  others  with  their  darts 
and  arrows^  as  with  nails,  to  that  part  of  the  machine  towards  which 
the  body  happened  to  move,  so  that  their  ignominy  and  misfcur- 
tune  resembled  that  of  the  cross.  And  thus  some  suffered  (as  for- 
tune ordered  it)  by  the  hands  of  their  near  relations  and  friends,  ex* 
tremity  and  necessity  not  allowing  any  consideration  of  natural  re^ 
btions. 

Agathocles,  perceiving  the  townsmen  to  defy  all  danger,  and  throw 
off  all  regard  and  afiection  to  their  countrymen,  begirt  the  city  rounds 
and  made  a  violent  assault  upon  a  part  of  the  wall  where  it  was 
weakest,  and  there  broke  through  into  the  city;  upon  which  some 
jBed  into  their  houses,  and  others  into  the  temples.  Agathocles  be* 
iDg  enraged,  filled  all  places  with  blood  and  shiughter:  some  were 
lulled  in  the  heat  of  fight,  others  that  were  taken  prisoners  were 
hanged  up  afterwards,  and  those  that  fled  to  the  temples  and  altars 
Were  altogether  frustrated  of  their  hopes.  After  he  had  rifled  and 
plundered  the  town,  he  left  a  garrison  in  it,  and  marched  to  the  cita* 
del  called  the  Horse-castle,  naturally  defended  by  a  lake  adjoining 
to  it:  but  he  took  it  by  storm,  after  a  close  siege,  and  a  sharp  fight 
with  the  inhabitants  upon  the  water  with  his  gallies.  Thus,  having 
subdued  the  cities,  he  brbught  most  of  the  sea-coasts,  and  those  that 
inhabited  in  the  heart  of  the  country,  under  his  own  power,  except 
the  Numidians,  part  of  whom  made  peace  with  him,  and  the  restwere 
in  eontinual  expectation  to  fight  it  out  to  the  last. 

Africa  was  at  that  time  divided  into  four  sorts  of  inhabitants^  that 
is  to  say,  the  Poeni^  who  inhabited  Carthage:  the  Libyan  Poeni^  who 
had  many  cities  upon  the  tracts  lying  to  the  sea-shore,  who^  being 
conjoined  in  affinity  by  marriages  with  the  Carthaginians,  were  called 
by  this  name,  which  imported  the  denomination  of  both  people*  The 
most  antient  inhabitants,  and  most  numerous  of  all  the  rest,  were 
called  Africans,  who  bore  a  deadly  hatred  to  the  Carthaginians^  by 
reason  of  the  severity  of  their  government*  The  last  are  the  Numi« 
dians^  who  hold  a  vast  tract  of  Libya,  as  far  as  to  the  very  deserts. 

But  Agathocles,  though  he  was  now,  by  the  help  of  his  confede* 
rates,  and  the  valour  of  his  own  army,  conqueror  over  the  Carthagi- 
nians^ yet  being  much  concerned  for  the  afiairs  of  Sicily,  he  built 
some  open  vessels  and  skifis,  rowed  with  fifty  oars  a*piece,  and  put 
on  board  two  thousand  soldiers,  and  sailed  from  Africa  with  his  whole 
fleet  towards  Sicily,  leaving  his  son  Archagathus  chief  commander  and 
governor  of  Libya. 

While  these  things  were  acting,  Xenodochus  general  of  the  Agri- 
leutioes  having  freed  many  of  the  cities,  and  raised  the  hopes  of  the 
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Sicilians  that  they  should  all  be  restored  to  their  antient  liberties 
tliroughout  the  whole  island,  led  oat  his  forces  against  Agathocles's 
captains,  haring  with  him  above  ten  thousand  foot,  and  almost  a  thou- 
6and  horse.  Leptines  and  Demophiluft  on  the  other  hand,  having  got 
together  as  great  an  army  as  possibly  they  could  out  of  Syracuse  and 
the  neighbouring  garrisons,  encamped  against  him  with  eight  thou- 
sand and  two  hundred  foot,  and  twelve  hundred  horse.  At  length 
there  was  a  sharp  engagement  between  the  two  armies,  in  which 
Xenodochus  was  routed,  and  lost  fifteen  hundred  of  his  men,  and  wa3 
forced  to  fly  to  Agrigentum.  The  Agrigentines,  weakened  by  this 
loss,  left  off  their  honourable  design,  and  frustrated  the  hopes  where-* 
with  they  had  filled  the  hearts  of  the  confederates.  Presently  after  the  ' 
battle,  Agathocles  landed  at  Selinus  in  Sicily,  and  shortly  forced 
the  Heracleots,  who  had  regained  their  liberty,  to  stoop  again  to  his 
gOYernment:  thence  marching  into  another  part  of  the  island,  be 
brought  under  the  Thermites,  (whose  city  was  held  by  a.  Carthagi- 
nian garrison),  and  received  hostages  of  them.  Then  he  took  Cepha- 
loedis,  and  made  Leptines  governor.  Then  marching  up  into  the 
heart  of  the  country,  he  attempted  to  have  entered  Centuripa  in  the 
night  by  the  help  of  a  faction  he  had  in  the  city:  but  the  treachery 
being  discovered,  the  garrison-soldiers  fell  in  upon  him  and  drove  him 
out  of  the  town,  with  the  loss  of  above  five  hundred  of  his  men. 
After  this,  some  of  the  Apolloniats  sent  to  him,  and  promised  to  de- 
liver up  their  city;  whereupon  he  forthwith  made  thither.  But  the 
traitors  being  apprehended  and  punished,  he  made  nothing  of  it  the^ 
first  day;  but  the  next,  after  many  hardships,  and  the  loss  of  many 
of  bis  men,  he  at  length  with  much  ado  gained  the  place;  and  put- 
ting multitudes  of  the  Apolloniats  to  the  sword,  he  gave  the  town  up 
to  the  plunder  of  his  soldiers.  While  Agathocles  was  thus  employ- 
ed, Dinocrates  the  captain  of  the  exiles  revived  the  prosecution  of  the 
former  design  of  the  Agrigentines,  and  declared  himself  Protector 
of  the  common  liberty,  and  got  together  great  numbers  who  came 
flocking  to  him  from  all  parts.  Some  out  of  a  natural  love  of  liberty, 
and  others  out  of  fear  of  Agathocles,  were  at  his  devotion.  Having 
therefore  now  an  army  of  twenty  thousand  foot,  and  fifteen  hundred 
hprse,  (who  were  all  accustomed  to  the  hardships  and  toils  of  exiles)^ 
he  took  the  field,  and  dared  Agathocles  to  a  battle.  But  Agathocles  * 
being  much  inferior  in  numbers,  made  a  lunningfight  of  it;  butDi- 
nocrates  still  pressing  close  at  his  heels,  often  gained  several  advan-*  ' 
tiy;es  without  any  difficulty.  From  this  time  forward  things  began 
to  go  backwards  with  Agathocles,  not  only  in  3i<^>ly>  but  also  in 
Africa.  For  Arcliagathus,  left  general  there,  after  his  father  w^s-gone, 
(^ut  a  part  of  the  army  into  the  upper  count^ieSj  under  the  comm^ad 
Vov.3.   No.  46,  MNN 


^f  Eunmbhus'  aod-  at  firtft  was  9uce«fcsftil  ;i  for  EmnitehtHi;  took  th^^ 
(preat  city  To^as,  and  subduM  rohny  oftfi^  ndf^hUofvin^NomidimiSi* 
Then  he  toolr  another  tmihi^caHed  PheHifw(  and*  8iibdued>  tM  boiikiw 
ing  inhabitants  called  AsphodelodiaM'wifd  arearUacli^as  the  £tUi»^ 
pitins.    He  g^ned  Kk^ise  MiLscHdIryan  exceeding^  lai^  city^,  kom 
iiently  inhabited  by  A^  Greeks^  that  photed  there  in  ttirfr  nMim> 
fFpnp  Troy,>  as  we  hav^  before  relkted  ia  the  third*  bdok.    Mttrmltd^ 
he  brought  under  the  citadel  eitlled  the  Horseocaatle,  formeriy  taken 
t)y  Agathocka:  thl^  last  town-  he  gnhied'  Woar  fitriny  »  free  rityy  thto^ 
plunder  of  which*  he  ga^  to  hi^  soldiers,  and'  sM'  the  iiihabitmts^ 
for  slaves  ;^  axkfi  Bd^  ^denr  with^  spoih,  he  i^taMcd'ttyArcHagatbiMto^  tbar 
pamp, 

His  name  being  now  up  foF  a  bniv^  and  valiant  nteni^  be  und<¥^« 
took' another  expedition  into  the  higher  Afri(^a;  and"  pimsingp  by  the* 
places'  he  had  before  lately  taken,  he  rocomiderately  broke  into  the 
city  called Mittin^s';  but  tlie  bavbariirtis  comioi;  opoi^-  hkn  in^a  Mi 
]>o4y  in  tlie  streets,  th<6y  so  fai*  (Prevailed,  thtat  daexpeetedly  they  drovd 
biar  oqt  of  the  toWn  agaitr,  ^ith  the  toss  of  tf  gr^at  nmiber  o#  hiv 
f]r)en.     Thence  h>  nmrcbed  away  ofver  ff  htgh  moantarn,  two.  htHBh^ 
dred  furlonga  ?n  length,  fuH  6f  wild  cats;  there  to  l^ind  of  birds  breeds  ' 
eitlilsr  in  tfees^ltofes^or  elsewhere,  became  of  t^e  gr^dy  nvtur^of^ 
these  ben^ts.     Having  pifssed  oVer  these'  moantarnsy  he  entered  intiJi 
a  ccXuntry  abounding  withfiipes,  and  came  to  three  chiesy  inrtheClM^k 
laoj^ag^  called  Pithe^ass* :  but  tbeir  c«stonrs  afe  hr  differcfm  fr^^Ui- 
ouri;  f6r  tho's^  apes' are  as  faibiliar  m  the  houses  as  the  inhiibitanlsf 
themselves,  anfd  Ate  worshrr|D^^  as  godsy  as(  the  £gyptilln9  db  iogs. 
These  ^reatt^res  come  antf  takef  meat  out  of  the  eellars  and  batteries^ 
whenever  they  ip^e  hungry^  without  any  disturbance;  an*  ptf^nfs 
psp  to  name  titeir  children  af^r  tb^se  apes,  as  we  d6  aftei^  the  ^i^ls^ 
Whoever  ftili^  any  of  tH^m,  is  sure  to  die  as  a  notorioua  athebtf; 
^nd  thereft)re  it  is  fi  coinmoh  proverb  atoon^t  some  of  the<n,  if  a 
fnan   carry  himself  haughtily  and  ptroudlyy  to  say.^u.^'  Tbdu   hast 
drank  the  blood  of  an  ap^''    Eumaehus  took  one  of  these  cities  by 
storm,  tt\d  razed  it  to  the  groand:  the  other  twof  submitted.  Bttt  re«A 
ceiving  intelligetice  that  the  bordering  hi^batians  were  coming  i^hist 
him  with  a  great  ^Urmy,  he  hastened mf ay  as  kfit  as  ht  could  towitrd^ 
the  sea  ( « -a^ts. 

To  this  very  time  all  things  stifceeded  iti  Libya  according  tb  A^^ 
chagathu^'s  heart's  desire;  But  afterv^ards  the  senate  of  Garthagcf^ 
ppon  nio^e  iriattire  deliberatio^i  orders  th^r  forces  to  be  divide 

*  Pit1ie^s9,  i.  e.  The  city  of  apes, 
t  S^e  Erilsmds  Adig.      (Siibife  'ungiiihem  pfofaSisse,  p.  49t)j  referring  to  this  place. 
f\ittk  t\k\t  prevefb  U  ^^d  yi  tU^  thkt  dill  i  ^itfl^t  djkkh.  •       1  : 
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(Into  three  bodies^  and  to  march  out  of.thecity,  one  to  the  towns  upon 
•tiiev6ea  coasts,  janotber  into  the  heart  of  the  country,  apt!  the  third 
iafio4be  upper  Afjcka.  For  by  this  .means  th6y.Siipposed  thfiyiSho»)d 
'  tfipee  the. itityiboth  (from  the  siege.aod  .the  inconveni^DCts  thrpilgh 
-tearcity.of  promipiis  at  oaeiandiihe  aame  >t|ine.  ;For  being  that  4ll 
iliad»flocked>toiGarthage)froai.everyplace,an>4]od,itbe.cUy.w4s  in  wcj 
/gteat  .waDt,!ha?iog.ooiv  spent.add  ^ateo  jfp  all  their  ptQvbioos,  ,.90 
•  thatttiieV' had. ootliiflg, left  to.suhsist  upon;  itheytkocw  lUkewiae  ih^i 
-tbtre  was  oo4ai\ger  that  the  city  .should  he.  taken  byifi^roe^  beqaot^ 
•St;Iay-50  close  tatbeaea,. and  vvas  so.  well,  guarded  by  the  streqgth  ,pf 
lihe  jvalls,  soithat  it.wasitben  i^en  .inacoeasible :  kesJdfiS,  :tb^  ^Qn- 
^ladcd  that  if  they  bad  considecablejinnie^Sf  in.  thci  field*  r^dJr,lo,f^$sist 
i/UMtrcofrfedeiates.upou  occasion,  they  would  remain  firmandiCQa'' 
tUlani ia their  alUaoce.  And  that  vrhich.Wa&of mare  Mr/^igbtthan.^U 
•the  Bcstyth^y  bopedjbat  by  tMs.means  the.eoemy  would  be.  pbligl^d 
to  divide  their  forces^  ^and  go  to. Dthet« places  i&r  disUot  fr/^»^ 
•CartiMige:  lallwhicbgood  counsel  was  jafternnards  croylrAedlwiUiifuc- 
.«css  ioail  tb^separticulatv.  For  sending  thirty  thousand  $oJldi«N 
.«Nit  cfthecity,  tbete  mas  tiot,otily.  provisions  sufficieut  fort  the  foer- 
^baola  that  .were  left,)  Imt  a.  glut  And  ovierplus  aaoire.  thiuQi  they  had,  ,oc« 
«MDiKion.to  use;  -audi those  coofcdcKates who  before  out  of  fear.w^re 
i&ir^td  to<  join  with,  tbcenetfeiy,  oow,  f  ecolleetiog  theaiselves>  retur/^d 
itotjiemjis  thciroldfneiidsandidiies.  Hereupon lAfeibagftluiSj^ per- 
.^viog' that  the  CjEinbaginian  armies  were,  nowiiaeyery  part. of.  Af« 
Ylioa,jdivfded likewise  his  ainiy;.part  of  which  he  «seQtito>lhe.$y^- 
.4K>asts^  half  af  the  vest  heddiliKeied  to(£lschrion,  .and  the  other  thal^ 
''^e  led  lui^fy  leaviBg.  ajauffidient  .garrjaan .  at  Tuois.  ) While .  gncat 
tlu«iie8' were  thus-marching  to.aodfi3QiailiOiVi»cthetiQyntry,.and  eyeiry 
'  #00  «xpeetaAg  a  auddea  rev4iluti0U .  at .  hand^  Ml  ivese .  in .  Ji  fluic  laod 
MiaTfwntrnt)  in  expectation  of  what  ^nroaldbetlie  eveot. 

iHanuoywhooommaoded  that  part  of  the  JEoi'ce&thatoiarehedAip 

intathcihcartof  the. country^  laid  au  ambuscade  fonEscbriou^  attd 

Miitt'priaiugibkn  on^^uddeo,  cut  off.abovie. lour  thousand,. ef: his; fcot 

>Md  |!wa  hundred  of  hlahoise,  amongst  whom  .iiias  the..geue^l  him- 

^  iHif. '  Of  (he  rest,  part  of  them  was  taken  prisobers,  ilbd  the  cemaiiider 

(<«Kaped  to  lArohagathus^  ^who  was  five  hupdred  fiirlongs^  froiti  the 

|riace.    Himilco^  general  in  the  hjgber  ACrica^  first  poss4rssed  himself 

#f  a  city  near  toEiunaehos,  whose  army,  was  ovedoaden  with  apoib 

^Hdccft  out  «f* several  cities.   -But  the  Grecians  neiwithstaBdiflg  drcuT 

•«p  in  battalia^  ande£fer#d  the  Carthaginian.. general  battle;  ^vbece- 

''Upon  be  left  a  part  of  the^nmyr  ready  dn^wa  op  iiv  the  towo^udth.  ibi# 
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ordtTy  that  as  soon  as  they  saw  him  fly,  they  shonld  sally  out  upon 
the  pursuers.  Marching  therefore  out  with  half  of  the  army,  he  en- 
gaged the  enemy  almost  close  under  their  camp,  and  presently  fled, 
as  if  he  had  been  in  a  great  fright;  whereupon  Eumachus's  men, 
proud  of  their  victory,  pursued  them  in  disorder,  and  in  that  confa- 
sion  followed  them  close  at  their  heels;  and  presently  on  a  sudden 
'  issued  out  from  another  part  of  the  city  the  body  before  drawn  up  in 
the  town,  and  at  one  word  of  command  set  up  a  great  shout,  which 
struck  the  pursuers  .with  fear  and  astonishment;  and,  the  barba- 
rians falling  upon  the  other  that  were  in.  disorder,  and  surprbed  be- 
ides,  the  Grecians  presently  fled:  but  the  enemy  having  blocked  up 
the  passage  to  their  camp,  the  Eumachians  were  forced  to  turn  aside 

*  to  the  next  hill,  where  they  wanted  water;  which  being  surrounded 
by  the  Carthaginians,  they  almost  all  there  perished,  some  by  thirst, 
and  others  by  the  sword :  for  of  eight  thousand  foot,  thirty  only  es- 

*  caped,  and  of  eight  hundred  horse  only  forty. 

Archagathus  therefore,  being  thus  distressed,  left  Tunis,  and  re- 
called tbe  rest  of  the  soldiers  (he  had  sent  abroad)  from  ali  parts, 
'  and  sent  messengers  into  Sicily  to  give  aa  account  to  his  father  of 
what  had  happened,  and  to  entreat  him  to  hasten  over  with  assbtance 
with  all  speed.   Besides  these  misfortunes,  other  inconveniences  and 

*  mischiefs  overtook  the  Grecians;  for  all  their  confederates  (except  a 
'  very  few)  forsook  them,  and  all  their  enemies  joined  together,  and 

encamped  just  in  front  of  them,  and  were  ready  to  swallow  them  up. 

For  Himiico  had  blocked  up  all  the  passes,  and  secured  the  country 
'  from  all  inroads  of  the  enemy  for  a  hundred  furlongs  distant;  and  on 
'  the  other  side,  Atarbas  had  placed  his  camp  forty  furlongs  from  Ta- 

*  nis;  so  that  the  Greeks,  hemmed  in  both  by  sea  and  land,  were  nearly 
'"  starved  for  want  of  provisions,  and  nothing  but  terror  and  amazement 

filled  every  place.  While  they  were  in  this  sad  and  dreadful  condi- 
tion, Agathocles,  receiving  intelligence  of  the  destruction  of  his  men 

^  in  Africa,  had  prepared  seventeen  men  of  war  for  the  assistance  of 
Archagathus.  But  his  afikirs  in  Sicily  growing  every  day  worse  and 
worse,  and  the  number  of  the  exiles  with  Dinocrates  increasing  more 

'  and  more,  he  left  the  management  of  the  war  in  tbe  island  to  Lep- 

*  tines  and  his  captains;  and  he  himself,  having  manned  his  ships, 
waited  only  for  an  opportunity  to  get  out,  for  at  that  time  thirty  Cajr- 
thaginian  ships  lay  in  the  mouth  of  the  harbour.  But  some  time  af- 
ter, when  eighteen  ships  came  in  to  his  assistance  from  Etruria,  who 
bad  passed  by  the  Carthaginians  in  the  night  into  the  harbour,  be 

'took  that  occasion,  and  by  a  stratagem  deluded  the  enemy;  for  he 
charged  part  of  his  fleet  to  lie  still  for  some  time,  while  he,  by  making"" 
9ut  of  the  port,  should  draw  otf  the  Carthaginians  to  pursue  bitn.  Out 
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therefore  he  went  with  seventeen  sail,  with  all  the  wind  he  could 
make^  whom  the  enemy's  fleet  forthwith  pursued:  but  AgathocleSyas 
sooo  as  he  saw  that  the  Etrurians  were  got  out  of  the  harbour,  pre- 
teotly  tacked  about,  and  fell  upon  the  barbarians;  upon  which  the 
CiEirthagintans,  surprised  with  the  unexpectedness  of  the  thing,  and 
now  surrounded  by  the  gal  lies  of  their  enemies,  in  a  great  terror  made 
away  and  fled.  The  Grecians  then  took  five  of  their  ships,  together 
with  the  men  in  them;  and  the Carthaginiim  admiral  (seeing that  tlie 
ship  he  was  in  was  upon  the  point  of  being  taken)  killed  himself, 
preferring  death  before  captivity,  which  then  (as  he  thought)  was 
just  at  hand.  But  he  took  no  right  measures  at  that  time}  for  the 
ship,  by  the  help  of  a  happy  gale  of  wind,  got  off  with  the  loss  of 
the  little  trinket-sail*  Thus  Agathocles,  who  never  in  the  least 
lioped  to  overcome  the  Carthaginians  at  sea,  unexpectedly  beat  them 
in  a  sea-fight,  and,  being  thenceforth  master  of  the  port,  he  se« 
cured  the  passage  for  the  benefit  of  the  merchants;  so  that  the  Sjr* 
nicttsans,  having  provision  brought  in  from  all  parts,  instead  of  their 
former  scarcity  of  every  thing  necessary,  presently  abounded  in  plenty 
<rf  all  things. 

Agathocles,  lifted  up  with  this  success,  sent  Leptines  away  to  ha* 
nss  the  enemy's  country,  and  especially  the  Agrigentines :  for  Xeno- 
dochus  was  in  disgrace  amongst  his  fellow-citizens^  and  blackened 
by  his  adversaries  uiion  account  of  his  late  overthrow,  so  that  he  was 
troubled  with  mutinies  and  seditions.  Therefore  Agathocles  com- 
manded Lieptines  to  make  it  his  business  to  draw  him  out  to  fight,  if 
he  possibly  could;  for  that  it  was  a  very  easy  thing  to  vanquish  ao 
army  that  was  in  divisions  and  mutinies  among  themselves,  and  that 
had  been  beaten  but  a  little  before;  which  afterwards  happened  aG« 
cordingly :  for  Leptines,  making  an*inroad  into  the  territories  of  the 
Agrigentifies,  harassed  and  spoiled  all  before  them.  Xenodochus, 
looking  upon  himself  as  too  weak,  lay  quiet  and  still  at  first;  but, 
being  called  a  coward  by  the  citizens,  he  marched  out  with  an  army 
nearly  as  many  as  the  enemy,  but  far  inferior  to  them  for  courage  and 
resolution;  because  the  citizens  had  lived  altogether  in  ease  and 
idleness,  but  the  other  had  been  used  to  lie  in  the  open  field,  and 
contioually  inured  to  all  manner  of  hardships.  A  battle  therefore 
being  fought  between  them,  those  with  Leptines  presently  put  the 
'Agrigentines  to  flight,  and  pursued  them.^ven  to  the  walls  of  Agri- 
« gentum.  There  were  killed  of  thoise  thus  routed  about  five  hundred 
•  foot,  and  fifty  horse.  The  Agrigentines  being  grievously  incensed 
at  these  losses,  one  after  another,  summoned  Xenodochus  to  his  trial| 
as  the  occasion  of  two  overthrows  and  slaughters  of  the  citizeusj 
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i#k>,  ioaring-Miette verity  of.tte  seoteoceihe  ^as  lik^ljr  to  fail/iindec^ 
iSed  to'fida. 

Aga^oolesythaving €onquered'his  enemies  botfa:at  «ea  and^knd^iit 
:ftfew[da]rs:titne^'sacTifiecd  to  ithe  gods,  and  cstitertaiaed  /his  friends 
mdth  laumptuous  feasts  and  irojml  tianquetings.  In  tbe;tiine  ofihis 
dbastingmid  quaffing,  he  kudftside^all  his  ensigns,  of.  royalty  and  rina- 
i^ty,  and  appeared  as  one  of  the  meanest  among  them:  andttbis'iie 
did  in  the. ^fif St  plate  to  gain  upon  the^good  ivill  of  the  people^iwbieh 
•lie  amight  thus  to.jiurehase;  and  inthe  second,  that,  by  giving  erei^ 
rSnan -free  liberty  etn  their  cups  to  tay  whatithey  .pleased  of 'him,  ^ 
!teight  thebettdr  learn  i«ow  every  one  stood  affected  towards  him: 
ifbr,  by  the  force  of  wine,,  truth  ofveniippears  from 'behind  the  bang- 
ling.  H(i'Was  naturally  of  a  jocund  and  jestii^  temper,  andtcvoold 
nwt  -sonlfttimes  lose  his  jest  even  in  public  assembUcs,>but  /Would  jeer 
•dK'vcTy  senators,  and  mock  seme  of  <  them  by  his  a^himitatioos, 
-ibsomuch  that  :he  would  often  «aeti  the  people  laughing,  as  if  > they 
ifaad  aeen  some  juggler  or  tstageplayer.  Far>be  would- go  alone^tcr.the 
^blicassemblMS,attendcd  only«by  the  common' people,  much  difier-^ 
ing  from  the  practice  of  Dionysius  the  tyrant;  for  he  was  so  fcarfial 
-of  evevy  body,  tbut  he  would: lei ^e  hair  of  nis  head  and  beMLgrow 
'to  ^excess,' that  the  printipalparts  of  lust  body  might  not  be  .at  the 
j-mercy  of  a  razor;  aad  whenever  he  waflted  abavtng,  or  polling,  be 
cbtimt  off !the  hair:  every  one  imay jhefdif  |jee,:that  the ooly.guaifd 
for  tyranny  is  diffidence.  Moreover,  at  this' time  of  revelling  Aga-^ 
:tbocles  took' up  agreatgoldeti  bowl,  and  boasted,:  that  lie.never  left 
iliff  the  potter's  trade  before  he  hadmade  cups  and;  bowls  exaedy  #£ 
?that  shape:  for  he  did  not  deny,  btttiiaiher  .glory  in  :his  :tMtde,.as;tt 
foil  that  set  off  with  more  lustre  that  high  state  and  dignity  tOiWhith 
hkown  valout  had  advanced  him  fcom  la  nnean  and  contemptible 

.  calling. 

Once  when  he  besieged' Ode  of  the  esitsidemble -cities/ lijie  soldiers 
rftom  the  walls,  cried  out f^  Q  potter !  Sweep-chimney!  When  /mlt 

thoupay  thy  soldiers?"  (Towhom  heansweraLa-'^  Wheal  havetdcen 

and  rased  this  place.'" 

When  he  had  found  out  by  the  craft  df  his  caroasingiaod^fesAinil 
•  Jollity  who  were  his  cttemles,  he  invited  them  another  time  by  them* 
-selves,  together  with  fitet hundred  other  Syraeasans,  iwho  jvrre  -mtin 

of  brave  and  undaunted  >spuits;  and  ipyhen  they  were  tcq^tberyJie 
Hmrronnded  them  with  < -his  mercenary  soldiers,  ^and  mordered  tbcoi 
vevery  man:  for  be  was  terribly  afraid,  lest,  «rhen  he  was  goaeinto 

Africa,  they  should  racat Dinocrates^  and  the  lefogees^aod  abfogntp 
i^s  ^vePMiiVt* 
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Having  thus  settled  affairs  iti  order  to  the  establishing  himself  m 
the  principality,  he  d^arts  froroSymcuse,  When  he  landed  ii]< Africa^ 
be  fottiid  there  in  the  cAmp  oothing  but  want  and  desperatioa;.  there-*- 
fore  jfldging  it  most,  for  his*  advantage  to  fight^  be  made  it  hi»  butif- 
ntss  to  eneourage  the  soldiers  to  engage  the  enemy,  and  therenpoiir 
dvew  them  all  out  in  battalia,  and  ofiered  the  bttrbariana  battle.  The 
ffmiRtnder  of  the  foot  then  with  him  were  at  the  most  not  above  sijL 
thousand  Greciana,  and  as  many  Celts,  Saianite»,  and  £truii«Da^.and 
ahsost  tenr  thoumifKl  Africans  of  those  that  stayed  with  him.  Theae^' 
Aff leans  are  a  treacheK)us  sort  of  men,  ever  upon-  any  occasion  nm^ 
ptng  over  from  one  party  to  anotlier.  Besides  these,  theve  were  witli 
biol  fifteen  hundred  horse,  and  about  six  thousand  Africaa  canriagcsw 
But  the  Carthaginians,  though  they  had  the  advantage  of  a  high 
ground,  and  of  difficult  access,  yet  they  were  not  wilting  to  veutuso 
all  at  once  with  men  that  were  desperate,  hut  by  lying  still  in  their 
4Mmp,  (where  they  had  plenty  of  provisions),  and  by  protracting  of 
t||ile,they  hoped  to  starve  the  enemy^  and  so  be  ipaBters  of  tbeir  camp 
vrithout  fighting, 

Agathockes  tberefotir,  not  being  able  to  draw  the  enemy  forth  to  4 
battle  in  the  open  field,  aud  being  necessitated  by  bis  present  cir-f 
cunatances  to  attempt  something,  and  enter  upon  some  desperatit 
action,  marched  up  with  bis  whole  arqny  close  to  the  enemy's  caipp: 
thereupon  the  Carthaginians  made  out  against  him;  and,  though  tbey 
had  the  advantage  of  ground,  and  far  exceeded  him  in  number  of 
men,  yet  Agatliocles,  pressed  hard  on  every  side,  for  some  time  re« 
folutely  bore  up  against  them:  but  hia  mercenaries  and  some  others 
at  length  giving  ground,  he  was. forced  to  retreat  to  his  camp.  Tlie 
biirbarians  pursued  them  close;  but,  to  gain  the  good  will  and  favour 
<^  the  Africans,  they  passed  by  them  without  doing  any  execution: 
bat  the  Greeks  (whom  they  knew  by  their  arms)  they  killed  all  along 
till  they  had  driven  the  rest  into  their  camp.  There  were  slain  <^ 
Agatbocles's  men  at  that  time  three  thousand. 

Tlie  next  night  a  sudden  and  unexpected  disaster  fell  upon  both 
the  armies:  for  the  Carthaginians,  when  they  were  sacrificing  the 
most  eminent  and  considerable  persons  among  their  prisoners,  in 
jB;ratitude  to  their  gods  for  the  victory  they  had  gained,  the  flaaie 
firing  high  that  enwrapped  the  bodies  of  the  sacrificed  captives,  a 
fierce  wind  on  a  sudden  carried  the  flame  to  the  sacrtd  tabernacla 
peiir  the  altar,  where  it  catched  and  burnt  it  down  to  the  groundf 
thence  it  proceeded  to  the  generars  pavilion,  and  the  offieer^s  teata 
Dfxt  adjoining:  upon  which  arose  a  mighty  coostemiitioii,  and  aa^ 
fonishment  filled  the  whole  camp,  while  some  endeavouring  to  ^uefiak 
|hf  fire^  otiieri  striviag  to  oar^y  away  arms  and  rich  fanii(Me«  ^eio 
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consul  nied  by  the  flames*    The  tents  were  made  of  reeds  and  straw, 
aad  therefore  the  fire  (through  the  height  of  the  wind)  raged  the 
Unore;  so  that  by  its  quickness  it  prevented  all  help  and  assistance 
that  the  soldiers  could  any  ways  contribute.    The  whole  camp  being 
presently  in  a  flame,  many  in  straight  and  narrow  passes  were  inter- 
cepted by  the  fire,  and  burnt  to  death*    And  thus  they  presently 
paid  for  their  cruelty  to  the  captives,  sufl^ering  the  like  punishment 
as  a  retaliation  of  their  impiety.    And  others,  who  tumultuously  with 
woftti  cries  got  out  of  the  camp,  were  pursued  by  another  and  greater 
misfortune:  for  those  Africans  that  were  in  Agathocles's  army,  to 
the  number  of  five  thousand,  deserted  the  Grecians,  and  were  flying 
to  ihe  barbarians*    When  those  that  went  out  to  scout  saw  those  de- 
scfiers  make  towards  the  Cartliaginian  camp,  tiiinking  the  whole 
Giccian  army  was  at  hand  ready  to  fall  upon  them,  they  forthwith 
gave  intelligence  to  their  own  party,  that  the  enemy's  whole  army 
a|iproached ;  wliich  being  noised  abroad,  confusion  and  dread  of  the  • 
coemy'a  being  just  in  the  midst  of  them  ran  through  the  whole 
camp:  whereupon  every  one  placed  his  own  safety  in  the  swiftnesa 
of  hrs  heels;  and  in  regard  no  word  of  command  was  given  by  any  of 
the  «>fficers,  nor  any  order  kept  among  the  soldiers,  those  that  fled 
If  U  down  one  upon  another;  and  some  of  thera  through  the  darkness 
of  the  night,  and  others  out  of  excess  of  fear,,  fell  a-fighting  with 
tktfir  own  men,  not  knowing  who  they  were.   The  mistake  still  oon-r 
ttMiing,  and  increasing,  a  great  slaughter  was  made;  and  some  were 
UUed  hand  to  hand,  and  others  running  away  with  the  loss  of  their 
arms,  in  the  height  of  a  surprising  fear,  in  their  haste  fell  down  steep  : 
and  craggy  rocks,  and  were  dashed  to  pieces ;  about  five  thousand  of 
them  being  destroyed,  the  rest  at  length  got  to  Carthage.     The  citi^t 
zenft  within  the  town  (deceived  by  the  report  of  their  own  men)  be-* 
lieved  they  were  routed,  and  tl>at  the  greatest  part  of  the  army  waa 
cut  off;  in  this  fright  they  opened  the  gates,  and  received  them  with 
great  terror  and  amazement  into  the  town,  fearing  lest  the  enemy . 
sbouM  likewise  break  in  at  the  heels  of  them.     And  though  when  it 
was  full  day  they  came  to  understand  the  truth  of  the  matter,  yet  they 
CQuld  scarce  allay  the  fears  they  had  been  in,  as  if  the  evils  were  still 
evcp  at  their  doors^ 

.^bbout  tlie  same  time,  through  a  vain  fear  and  foolish  imagination^ 
Agatho^les  fell  into  a  misfortune  something  of  the  same  kind.  For 
the  African  deserters,  after  the  burning  of  tlie  Cartliaginian  camp,, 
and  the  confusion  and  uproar  that  followed  thereupon,  durst  not  march 
forward,.  I;^ut  made  their  way  back  to  the  place  from  whence  they 
C4i|E$ie;  whom  some  of  the  Greeks  espying  to  make  towards  them^ 
they  look  %n  to  b^  the  Curtha^iniau  army,  aqd  thereupon  ^ay^  iir^ 
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telligence  tu  Agathocles,  that  the  enemy  was  near  at  hand:  upon 
which)  by  the  king's  order,  they  cried  out—"  Arms!  Arms!"  and 
forthwith  the  soldiers  came  pouring  out  of  the  camp  in  great  tumult 
and  confusion.  And  besides  all  this,  when  they  saw  the  flame  in  the 
enemy's  camp  mount  up  into  the  air,  and  heard  the  shouts  and  cries 
of  the  Carthaginians,  they  were  the  more  confirmed  in  their  opi* 
nion,  that  the  barbarians  were  making  towards  them  with  their  whole 
army. 

But  excess  of  fear  leaving  no  room  for  due  aadierious  considera* 
tion,  horror  and  amazement  filled  the  whole  camp,  and  all  of  them 
took  to  their  heels;  and  the  Africans  being  presently  mixed  among 
them,  (the  night  causing  the  mistake),  every  one  opposed  him  that 
he  met  as  an  enemy,  and  being  all  the  night  long  dbpersed  here  and 
there,  and  wandering  up  and  down  in  a  panic  fear,  there  perished  of 
them  above  four  thousand :  the  rest,  (with  much  ado,  at  length  coming 
to  understand  the  mistake),  returned  safe  to  their  camp.  Apd  in  this 
manner  both  armies,  deceived  by  the  vanity  of  war,  (as  the  common 
proverb  is),  fell  into  miserable  disasters.  After  which  misfortune^ 
being  now  deserted  by  the  Africans,  and  having  not  sufiBcient  forces 
left  to  contend  with  the  Carthaginians,  he.  resolved  to  leave  Afrfca: 
but  he  thought  it  impo3sible  to  transport  the  soldiers  with  him,  be- 
cause he  botli  wanted  shipping,  and  heard  that  the  Carthaginians  w^re 
masters  at  sea,  and  lay  to  intercept  his  passage:  and  he  concluded 
that  the  barbarians  (whose  forces  far  exceeded  his)  would  never  make 
peace  with  him,  but  rather  cut  off  every  man  of  them  that  first  set 
footing  upon  Africa,  to  deter  i^ll  others  for  the  future  from  the  like 
attempt.  He  determined  therefore  to  slip  away  privately  with  a  few, 
and  take  along  with  him  his  younger  son  Heraclides;.  for  be  feared 
lest  his  son  Archagatbus,  heiug  a  daring  man,  and  one  that  had  been 
too  familiar  with  his  step*mother,  would  plot  something.against  his 
life.  But  Archagatbus  perceiving  his  design,  resolved  to  dbcover 
the  matter  to  those  captains  and  officers  who  would  be  able  to  defeat 
him  in  his  contrivance,  and  to  that  purpose  strictly  observed  his  mo« 
tions:  for  he  looked  upon  it  as  a  base  lind  unworthy  thing  that  he, 
who  had  undergone  a  good  part  of  the  toils  and  hazards  of  the  war 
for  the  sake  of  his  father  and  brother,  should  be  now  left  alone  as  a 
prey  to  the  enemy,  without  any  hopes  of  deliverance.  He  informed 
therefore  some  of  the  captains  and  most  considerable  officers  of  the. 
intended  departure  of  Agathocles  and  his  companions  the  next  night: 
whereupon  all  the  body  forthwith  made  up  to  him,  and  not  only  pue- 
a  stop  to  his  voyage,  but  acquainted  the  common  soldiers  how  the 
plot  was  laid;  who  being  both  grieved  and  enraged  together,  laid  hold 
of  him,  and  bound  him^  and  so  committed  him  to  custody.    An 
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anarchy  followiDf  hereupon,  there  was  notlung  but  tumult  and  con« 
fusion  throughout  all  the  camp:  and  when  niglit  came  oa^  a  rumour 
was  spread  over  the  camp^  that  the  enemy  was  just  falling  in  amoDgst 
them:  upon  which  all  were  so  possessed  with  a  panic  fear,  tluity 
having  none  to  command  them,  every  one  was  preparing  to  get  away  | 
at  which  very  time  they  that  had  the  outftody  of  the  prince  (in  as  great 
a  consternation  as  the  rest)  thought  that  some  or  other  caUed  them 
forth,  who  thereupon  came  but  with  Agathocles  in  his  chains  along 
with  them;  at  which  sight  the  whole  army  was  so  affected  with  pity 
and  compassion,  that  they  cried  out.^^^  Loose  him,  let  him  go»'' 

Being  freed  from  his  chains,  he  presently  after  with  a  small  at- 
tendance stole  away,  and  toolc  shipping  about  the  beginning  oiOc^ 
tober*  in  the  night,  in  winter-time,  and  got  away.  And  thus  to  pre^ 
serve  himself,  forsoolc  his  children;  whom  the  soldiers  presently, up«* 
on  the  news  of  their  fiither*s  flight,  killed;  and  then  they  chose  cap-, 
tains  from  among  themselves,  and  made  peace  with  the  Carthaginians 

upon  these  conditions,  viz. That  the  Greeks  shouki  receive  three 

hundred  talents,  and  should  restore  all  the  towns  they  Aen  beld^ 
mi  that  all  that  would,  might  take  up  arms  wh|i  Hie  Cartha^nians,  and 
receive  the  usual  pay:  that  the  rest  should  be  transported  to  Sicily^ 
and  should  have  Selinus  for  their  habitatk>n.  The  greatest  part  of 
die  soldiers,  who  were  faithful  to  what  they  had  agreed,  had  all  aa 
MthfuUy  performed  to  them:  but  those  cities  and  towns  that  held 
out  in  hopes  and  expectations  of  relief  from  Agathocles,  were  all  taken 
by  force  of  arms;  whose  several  governors  the  Garthaginians  cruci- 
fied, and  the  rest  they  bound  in  chains,  and  enq>loyed  them  to  till, 
Md  repair  by  their  own  labours,  those  parts  of  the  country  that  they 
kad  bttcre  wasted  and  destroyed.  And  thus  the  Carthaginians,  after 
Hiey  had  been  harassed  and  vexed  with  a  four-years  war,  recovered 
llieir  former  peace  and  liberty. 

In  this  expeditkin  of  Agathocles  into  Africa,  any  one  may  observe 
most  remarkable  iccidents,  and  the  dime  providence  in  the  punish- 
ment inflicted  upon  his  sons.    For,  being  routed  in  Sicily,  he  lost 
the  greatest  part  of  hb  army:  a  Kttle  time  after,  he  overcame  the 
cooqueroni  with  a  very  inconsiderable  body  of  men  in  Africa.    In 
Sicily,  being  thrDwn  out  of  all  the  cities,  he  wfts  cooped  up  by  a  close 
iiege  within  the  walls  of  Syracuse:  in  Africa,  he  gained  all  the  towns, 
esKcpt  Carthage,  and  closely  besieged  the  Carthaginians  in  that  city; 
by  which  fortune  seemed  to  make  it  her  business  to  let  every  one  see 
v^hat  power  she  had  to  retrieve  those  things  that  seemed  to  be  ina 
desperate  condition.    But  af^er  that  Agathocles,  in  the  height  of  his 
prosperity,  had  murdered  Ophelas,  against  all  the  laws  of  friendship 

^  iU  Uie  setting  of  the  Plelifil^  or  seven  tUit. 
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and  hospitality^  God  made  it  manifestly  apparent^  that  for  the  piece 
of  wtckedDeM  acted  upon  that  man,  whaterer  happened  to  him  after- 
wards was  ordered  and  dispensed  by  his  own  haqd:  for  the  very 
month  and  day  of  tbe  month  that  he  killed  Ophetas^and  brought  over 
to  him  all  fab  army,  the  very  same  day  and  month  he  again  lost  both 
his  sons  and  his  army.  And  that  which  is  more  especially  Xq  be  ob« 
served  was,  that  God,  as  a  just  Iaw«giver,  inflicted  on  Mm  a  double 
punisliment ;  for  he  wlio  had  most  wickedly  destroyed  his  friend,  was 
deprived  of  two  sons  together,  even  by  the  hands  of  those  that  came 
along  with  Ophdas.  This  remark  ought  not  to  oflbfid  those  who 
slight  and  despise  such  providences. 

As  for  Agathocles,  as  soon  as  he  landed  In  Sicily,  by  a  hasty  flight 
out  of  Africa,  he  sent  for  part  of  his  forces,  and  marched  to  the  con- 
federate city  of  the  .fgestines;  and,  being  in  want  of  money,  exicted 
the  greatest  part  of  the  estates  of  those  that  were  rieb,  tiEi  whidi  place 
were  ten  thousand  inhabitants.    This  many  of  them  took  very  hei« 
iiously,and  met  together  is  private  cabals;  but  Agathocles,  finding  out 
that  the  JSgestines  were  plotting  against  Um,  brought  most  dreadful 
calamities  upon  the  ctQE*  for»  drawing  all  the  poor  Out  of  the  town,  he 
cut  all  their  throat  upon  the  bank  of  the  river  Scamadder;  and  all 
those  who  seemed  to  be  richer  than  the  rest  he  put  to  severe  tor- 
tures, to  force  them  to  confess  how  much  money  they  had:  for  some 
he  broke  upon  the  wheel;  others  he  bound  Do  bis  engines  of  battery^ 
and  shot  them  away  like  stones;  and  of  otbem,  he  cut  out  the  ankle- 
bones  of  their  feet,  and  by  his  cruel  and  unmerctful  dealing  put  then 
to  moat  horrible  torments.    He  invented  likewise  Another  sort  of 
punisfament,  not  much  unlike  the  Phalarisn  bull ;  for  he  made  it  bed 
^f  brass  exactly  after  the  shape  of  a  nian,  wherein  were  several  open- 
ings and  hollow  places  on  every  sid^:  thtee  that  he  intended  to  tor-  . 
meat  he  put  into  this  bed,  and  then  put  fire  ttoder  it,  ind  b«mt  them 
to  death,    in  one  thing  this  engine  dtftred  from  the  bull,  that  those 
who  perished,  and  were  consumed  in  those  strait  and  natarow  holei^ 
were  exposed  to  the  view  of  every  one.    He  would  likewise  break  in 
pieces  the  ankle-bones  of  some  of  the  rich  women  with  iron  pincers, 
and  cut  off  the  breasts  of  others;  and  would  sometimes  lay  a  weight 
of  tiles  upon  the  loins  of  women  with  child,  till  he  forced  the  child 
to  leap,  as  it  were,  forcibly  out  of  the  womb.    While  the  tyrant  was 
in  this  manner  endeavouring  to  find  out  all  the  wealth  every  body  had, 
and  the  whole  city  was  in  terror  and  astonbhment,  some  burnt  them« 
selves  and  their  houses  together,  and  others  hanged  themselves.  And 
thus  iEgesta,  in  one  black  and  doleful  day,  had  the  prime  and  flower 
of  her  youth  cut  off.    But  the  young  women  and  children  the  tyrant 
transported  into  Italy,  and  sold  them  to  the  Brutii:  and,  that  the  very 
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name  of  the  place  should  be  extinguished  and  forgotten,  he  called  it 
Diccepolis,  and  granted  it  as  a  habitation  to  such  refugees  as  came 
over  to  him. 

When  he  heard  of  the  murdier  of  his  sons,  he  was  so  enraged  at 
those  he  had  left  behind  him  in  Africa,  that  he  sent  some  of  his  friends 
to  his  brother  Antander  at  Syracuse,  with  orders,  that  he  should  cut 
the  throats  of  all  the  kindred  and  relations  of  those  that  went  over  in 
the  Carthaginian  expedition;  who  thereupon  executing  what  he  was 
commanded,  committedsuchslaughters  and  murders  as  never  occurred 
at  any  time  before:  for  he  not  only  hurried  away  to  destruction  young 
men  in  the  prime  of  their  age,  as  brothers,  fathers,  and  children; 
but  even  grandfathers  and  great-grandfathers,  if  they  happened  then 
to  be  living,  though  they  had  qne  foot  even  in  the  grave,  and  could 
neither  see  nor  hear,  through  extremity  of  old  age :  nay,  even  infants 
carried  in  arms,  who  were  not  sensible  of  any  harm  designed  them 
before  they  felt  it:  they  dragged  away  likewise  to  execution  women, 
whether  they  were  servants  or  kindred  to  them  in  Africa,  or  whoever 
else  that  (by  their  death)  might  be  the  occasion  of  grief  and  sorrow  to 
them:  so  that^  while  a  vast  number  of  persons  of  all  ages  and  sexes 
were  hauled  away  to  execution  at  the  sea-shore,  where  the  butchers 
stood  ready  for  them,  tears,  earnest  entreaties  upon  their  knees,  and 
woful  lamentations  appeared  every  where,  both  from  them  that  were« 
butchered,  and  from  others,  who  so  far  compassionated  the  sad  con- 
dition of  their  neighbours,  that  their  hearts  were  as  full  of  grief  as 
theirs  who  were  just  ready  to  die.  And  that  which  was  the  most 
grievous  of  all  was,  that  after  so  great  a  slaughter,  and  that  the  car- 
cases lay  cast  forth  upon  the  shore,  neither  kinsman  nor  friend  durst 
bury  them,  lest  any  of  them  should  be  thought  related  to  those  that; 
were  dead.  The  multitude  of  them  that  were  murdered  upon  the 
shore  was  such,  that  the  sea  was  dyed  with  blood  a  long  way  oif,  which 
presented  to  the  eye  at  a  great  distance  the  horridness  of  that  barba- 
•  jfoua  cruelty. 
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Antigonus^s  march  into  Egypt,  A  temptzt  near  Baphia,  where 
he  lost  some  of  his  ships.  He  returns  into  Syria.  JXnocraiei 
prevaik  in  Sicily.  Agathocles  is  willing  to  resign  his  govern^ 
ment;  but  Dinocrates  stands  cff.  What  was  tlone  in  Itafy. 
Antigonus*s  war  with  the  Mhodians.  Rhodes  besieged  by  He- 
metrius.  Agathocles  routs  Dinocrates*  s  great  army  with  a  few 
men.  His  cruelty  to  those  that  submitted  upon  terms,  where  he 
butchers  seven  thousand.  Dinocrates  in  favour  tcith  Agathoclesj 
he  betrays  the  confederates. .  Further  transaeiions  in  Italy. 

THE  year  following,  Corybus  was  chief  magbtrate  at  Athens^  and 
QaiotusMartius  and  Publ:us  Cornelius  were  created  consuls  at  Rome. 
About  that  time  king  Antigonus  buried  his  youngest  son  with  royal 
pomp  and  splendour;  and,  calling  home  Demetrius  out  of  Cyprus^ 
commanded  his  whole  army  to  meet  at  his  new  city  Antigonia,  for 
he  purposed  to  march  from  thence  into  Egypt:  wherefore  ieadinif 
tlie  foot  himself,  he  passed  through  Coelosyria,  having  an  army  of 
fourscore  thousand  foot,  and  above  eight  thousand  horse,  and  four«» 
score  and  three  elephants.  He  made  Demetrius  admiral  of  his  flee^ 
giving  him  orders  to  keep  close  to  the  shore,  in  sight  of  the  land* 
army,  having  in  all  a  hundred  and  fifty  fighting  ships,  and  a  hundred 
more  of  burthen,  wherein  was  an  infinite  9tore  of  arms  of  all  sorts: 
and  when  the  pilots  told  him,  that  they  were  to  stay  till  the  setting 
of  the  seven  stars,  which  would  be  the  eighth  day*  from  thence,  he 
condemned  them  for  being  too  timorous.  Coming  to  Gaza,  and  pipr* 
posing  to  fall  upon  Ptolemy  before  he  was  provided  for  him,  he  com* 
roanded  bis  soldiers  to  take  with  them  ten  days  victuals;  and, getting 
together  camels  out  of  Arabia,  he  loaded  on  them  a  hundred  and 
thirty  thousand  bushels  of  wheat,  and  an  infinite  store  of  hay  upon 
other  beasts  of  burthen ;  and,  carrying  his  ammunition  on  carts,  went 
through  the  desert,  not  without  some  trouble  to  the  army;  for  they 
met  with  sundry  fens  and  dirty  places  by  the  way,  especially  about 
the  place  called  Barathra.  Demetrius  departing  from  Gaza  in  the  dead 
of  night,  was  for  many  days  together  becalmed;  so  that  the  lightef 
dbips  were  obliged  to  tow  the  ships  of  burthen  after  them  wiihropeg* 

^  Ab^ut  Uie  brginDing  oi  April. 
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But  after  this^  and  as  soon  as  the  sereD  stars  were  set^  a  northerly 
wind  arose,  and  fell  upon  them,  by  which  many  of  the  ships  with 
ibar  tier  of  oars  a-piece  were  driven  on  shore  near  to  the  city  Raphia, 
where  there  was  no  commodious  landing  for  them :  but  of  those  which 
carried  the  artillery,  some  of  them  were  sunk,  and  the  rest  recovered 
Gaza  again.    Yet  some  of  the  best  of  them  bore  up,  and  came  under 
the  promontory  of  Cassins.    That  foreland  is  not  far  distant  from 
die  river  Nile,  but  is  not  a  ]place  fit  for  shipping ;  especially  if  any  tetti- 
pest  bappeki»  there  is  no  coming  bear  it:  wherefore  every  ship  drop* 
ji^  two  anchors  each,  two  furlongs  off  from  land,  were  obliged  to 
^a^  out  in  a  huge  sea,  in  the  midst  of  a  thousand  dangers;  for  the 
iatf  of  the  waves  was  such,  (hat  the  great  danger  was,  lest  both  men 
and  shipii  should  sink  dowti  together;  and  because  there  was  no  fit 
iUidibg-place,  and  likewbe  as  the  shore  was  guarded  by  the  enemy> 
Ae  vessels  could  neither  make  to  land,  nor  any  swim  out  without 
cstreine  hazard.    But  the  most  grievous  of  all  was,  that  they  had 
•pent  all  their  fresh  water,  and  were  reduced  to.  that  extremity  of 
wiDt,  that,  had  the  tempest  lasted  but  one  day  longer,  thqr  must  all 
necessarily  have  perished  through  extreme  thiist.    But  in  this  greet 
extremity  of  tfieirs,  and  when  they  expected  nothing  but  death,  the 
Jtovm  ceased:  Antigoniis  with  his  aimy  coming  to  the  place,  there 
^scamped,  and  the  weather-beaten  men  came  on  shore,  and  refreshed 
themselves  in  the  camp,  and  waited  for  the  ships  that  were  separated 
from  them  by  the  stcnrm.    Nevertheless  there  were  lost  in  this  tem- 
pest three  ships  oC  five  tier  of  oars  each,  out  of  which  some  men  es* 
caped  alive  to  land.    From  hence  Antigonus  removed,  and  sat  dowa 
with  his  army  two  furlongs  distant  from  the  river  Nile.    But  Pto- 
lemy, having  manned  all  the  bank  of  the  river  with  strong  garrisons, 
ecot  scNue  in  river-boats,  with  commands  that,  going  as  near  the 
fitfther  bank  as  safely  they  could,  they  should  there  proclaim  .^That 
If  any  of  Antigonas*s  army  would  come  to  him,  he  would  give  him^ 
if  a  common  soldier,  two  minas,  if  a  captain,  a  talent.    No  sooner 
was  this  proclamation  made,  than  a  multitude  of  Antigonus's  men^ 
who  served  him  for  pay,  grew  very  desirous  to  be  gone;  yea,  and 
some  of  his  captains  too,  for  that  and  some  other  reasons,  had  a  mind 
to  go  also.    But  when  Antigonus  perceived  that  a  multitude  of  his 
men  were  flying  away  from  him,  lie  disposed  arcliers  and  stingers^ 
and  other  engines  of  war,  upon  the  shore,  to  keep  them  from  flying 
over  the  water  in  boats;  and  some  that  ran  away  he  overtook^  and  put 
to  horrible  torments,  to  deter  others  from  the  like. 

Antigonus,  gathering  together  his  sh^>6  that  came  in  after  the 
tempest,  though  later  than  him,  went  to  a  place  called  Pseudostomoo^ 
thinking  there  to  have  landed  some  of  his  men ;  but  he  found  a  strong 
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garrison,  and  was  beaten  off  with  bows  and  slings,  and  other  engines 
ot  war:  the  night  therefinre  drawing  00,  he  went  his  way,  giving  Qr«« 
ders  to  the  masters  of  every  ship,  to  follow  the  admiral's  lanthonii 
and  to  make  to  the  moath  of  the  river  Nile  wCich  is  called  PhagiMi- 
cum:  but  the  next  morning,  finding  tkat  many  of  his  ships  had  loot 
dieir  way,  he  was  forced  to  come  to  anchor  there,  and  to  sendsway 
the  swiftest  ships  he  had  to  seek  them  oat. 

The  time  thus  spent  and  protracted,  Ptolemy  being  advertised  af 
the  approach  of  the  enemy,  came  in  speedily  to  the  relief  of  his  men^ 
and  ranged  his  army  all  along  the  shore.  Whereupoa,  Demetriod 
inding  no  possibility  of  landing  here  ndther,  and  being  infamed 
tbat  the  country  adjoining  was  naturally  fenced  with  fens  and  mooridh 
gfoaods,  he  set  sail  and  returned.  But  as  he  was  going,  the  vlnA 
struck  up  to  the  north,  and  with  a  mighty  tempest  drove  thvee  of  hia 
ships  of  four  tier  of  oars,  and  some  others  of  his  transport-ships,  upon 
the  shore,  all  which  came  into  Ptolemy's  hands)  the  rest  with  much 
ado  recovered  Antigonus*s  camp.  Now  Ptolemy  had  placed  stroi^ 
garrisons  at  every  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  river  Nile,  and  had  an  iiHi 
finite  number  of  river«>boats  every  where  ready,  stored  with  darts  and 
slings,  and  men  which  knew  well  how  to  use  them,  which  greatly 
vexed  and  troubled  Antigonus :  for  the  mouth  of  the  river  at  Peluit 
slum  being  strongly  guarded  by  Ptolemy,  he  could  make  no  use  ^ 
his  ships  at  all :  and  for  the  land  forces,  they  were  not  aUe  to  dpaoy 
thing,  because  of  the  height  of  the  river:  and  dial  whidi  was  wome^ 
by  his  long  tarrying,  both  food  for  men,  and  fodder  for  cattle,  bsgaa 
to  grow  scarce.  Wherefore  Antigonoa  seeing  hia  army  dishearl^ 
ened,  called  them  all  together,  and  propounded  it  to  the  captiunsM« 
Whether  of  the  two  were  best,  to  stay  and  fight  it  out  now,  or  to  g» 
into  Syria  for  the  present,  and  to  return  again  better  piovided» 
and  when  the  waters  should  be  lower?  And  when  every  man's  voic(» 
was  for  departing,  he  bid  his  soldiers  truss  up  their  trinkets;  and  soi 
with  his  navy  keeping  still  along  the  shore  by"  them,  he  returned 
into  Syria* 

Ptolemy  growing  glad  at  heart  that  the  enemy  was  thus  gone,  efr 
fered  sacrifice  to  his  gods  for  this  great  deliverance;  and  made  withal 
a  most  magnificent  feast  for  hb  nobles,  and  wrote  oflf  letters  to  So* 
leucus,  Lysimachus,  and  Cassander,  of  his  proqperons  success,  iiH- 
forming  them  likewise,  how  a  multitude  of  Antigonus's  men  bad  fle4 
over  to  him.  And  now  having  rescued  as  it  were  Egypt  a  second 
time,  and  obtained  it  by  his  sword,  judging  therefore  he  might  biww 
fully  reckon  it  as  his  own,  he  returned  to  Alexandria. 

While  these  things  thus  passed  in  Egypt,  IKonysius^  tha  tpguA- 
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of  Heraclca  in  PoQtofl^  died^  haFing  reigned  thirty- two  years:  and 
lib  SODS  Zathras  and  Clearchus  succeeding  him  reigned  sventeea 
years. 

Id  the  mean  time,  Agathocles  visited  all  the  cities  in  Sicily  that 
were  under  his  command,  filling  them  with  garrisons,  and  polling 
them  for  nK>ncy:  for  the  man  was  in  a  terrible  fright,  lest  when  he 
should  fall  under  a  cloud,  they  should  recover  their  liberty  by  force 
•f  arms.  , 

About  that  time,  Pasiphilus,  the  general,  hearing  of  the  death  of 
Agathocles's  sons,  and  the  rout  of  his  forces  in  Libya,  held  the  tyrant 
in  contempt ;  and  falling  off  to  Dinocrates,  joined  in  confederacy  with 
lum;  and  being  possessed  of  the  cities  which  were  before  committed 
to  his  care  and  trust,  he  enticed  and  drew  off  the  army  (then  under 
his  command)  from  the  tyrant  by  fair  promises,  and  hopes  of  mighty 
things. 

Agathocles  therefore  being  now  every  where  disappointed  and  frus* 
trated  of  his  hopes,  was  so  for  dejected,  that  he  sent  an  agent  to  Di« 
■ocrates,  and  ofiered  to  make  peace  with  him  upon  these  conditions^ 
tiz.«-.That  he  would  lay  down  his  sovereignty,  and  restore  Syracuse 
to  the  citizens;  aod  that  Dinocrates  should  be  no  longer  an  exile^  so 
'  that  be  would  deliver  up  two  castles,  Tharma  and  Cephaloedis,  to- 
gether with  their  adjoining  territories,  to  Agathocles.    Here  some 
may  justly  wonder  how  it  came  to  pass,  that  Agathocles,  who  was  at 
all  other  times,  and  in  all  other  things  resolute  and  obstinate,  and 
never  in  the  least  discouraged  when  his  condition  was  roost  despe« 
rate,  should  be  now  so  dastardly,  asto  be  willing  to  give  up  all  into  the 
enemy's  bands,  without  striking  a  stroke  for  the  obtaining  and  com- 
passing of  which  he  had  fought  so  many  and  great  battles :  and  that 
which  is  the  strangest  of  all,  was,  that  he  who  was  lord  of  Syracuse^ 
and  of  many  other  cities,  and  had  a  considerable  navy  at  sea,  and  an 
army  at  land,  should  become  so  weak-headed,  as  not  to  remember 
anything  of  that  which  happened  to  Dionysius;  for  when  he  was 
reduced  to  most  miserable  straits,  and  to  that  degree  of  fear  of  those 
mischiefs  that  hung  over  his  head,  as  that  he  was  altogether  hopeless 
of  retaining  his  prhicipality,  and  was  upon  the  very  point  of  mounting 
his  liorse,  and  flying  away  from  Syracuse;  Heloris,  one  of  the  most 
amient  of  his  noblemen  (to  put  a  stop  to  his  career)  said  to  bim.^ 
^'  Thesepulchre  of  a  king  is  honourable."    And  the  like  to  this  is  what 
bis  father-inrlaw,  M^des,  said  to  him,  that.^^^  He  who  is  deprived 
ofakingdom,  should  part  with  it  so,  as  if  forced  from  between  his 
very  thighs,  and  not  as  one  making  a  voluntary  abdication."    By. 
which  serious  admonitions,  Dionysius  was  so  encouraged,  that  he 
went  through  every  tbiog  courageouslyi  tliough  ever  so  terrible,  and 
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afterwards  mightily  enlarged  his  dominion,  and  continued  in  this 
height  of  prosperity  till  he  was  old,  leaving  the  greatest  principality 
in  Europe  to  his  children. 

But  Ag^thocles  not  in  the  least  encouraged  by  any  of  these  con- 
siderations, nor  considering  the  vanity  of  human  confidence  and  ex- 
pectations by  what  he  had  learnt  by  his  own  experience,  set  to  sale  so 
great  a  principality  for  a  trifle  :  but  yet  the  proposals  took  no  effect; 
for  though  Agathocles  would  willingly  have  had  them  confirmedj  yet 
the  amhiticm  of  Dinocrates  rejected  them;  for  he  affected  an  ab- 
solute monarchy,  and  therefore  hated  the  Syracusan  democracy^ 
and  was  better  pleased  with  the  command  (as  general  of  the  army) 
which  he  then  enjoyed:  for  he  had  at  that  time  under  his  command 
above  twenty  thousand  foot,  and  three  thousand  horse,  and  many  of 
the  largest  and  chiefest  cities ;  so,  though  he  was  called  only  general 
of  the  exiles,  yet  in  truth  he  had  the  majesty  and  authority  of  a  king; 
the  chief  and  absolute  power  of  every  thing  being  in  his  hands;  for 
if  he  returned  to  Syracuse,  he  concluded  he  must  of  necessity  be  no 
more  than  a  private  man,  and  be  reputed  but  one  of  the  many,  (for 
liberty  loves  equality),  and  subject  to  be  undermined  and  degraded  by 
the  sufiVage  of  every  demagogue  in  the  public  assemblies;  for  the 
common  people  are  ever  enemies  to  those  that  are  rising  men,  and 
speak  their  minds  most  freely.  And  therefore  a  man  may  justly  say, 
that  Agathocles  voluntarily  lowered  his  sails;  and  that  Dinocrates 
was  the  only  cause  of  whatever  good  was  done  by  this  prince  at  any 
time  afterwards.  For  Agathocles  often  sent  agents  to  him  to  solicit 
and  treat  about  the  conditions  of  peace,  still  insisting  upon  having  the 
two  castles  for  his  subsistence,  and  he  as  often  contrived  some  spe* 
clous  pretence  or  another,  to  dash  and  break  all  in  pieces;  some- 
times requiring  that  be  should  depart  wholly  out  of  Sicily,  and  at 
others,  that  he  should  give  up  his  children  as  hostages. 

Agathocles  therefore  smelling  out  his  design,  sent  agents  to  the 
exiles  to  accuse  Dinocrates  of  the  project. he  was  carrying  on,  to  ob- 
struct the  restitution  of  their  antient  liberties.  He  sent  likewise  an 
ambassador  to  the  Carthaginians,  and  made  peace  with  them  upon 
the  following  conditions,  viz.^fhat  all  the  cities  the  Carthaginians 
formerly  enjoyed,  should  be  forthwith  surrendered  to  them :  for  which 
he  received  of  the  Carthaginians  three  hundred  talents  of  gold,  ac-» 
cording  to  the  account  and  value  of  silver:  but  as  TimsDus  says,  a 
hundred  and  fifty  talents,  and  two  hundred  thousand  medimni*  of 
wheat.    Thus  stood  the  affairs  of  Sicily  at  that  time. 

*  ETcry  mtdimnusif  eighteen  fBlIont,  and  eight  gallons  makes  boibtl;  fotbat  tw^ 
handred  tliousand  mediioni  make  five  hundred  thousand  boshels. 
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Id  Italy  the  Saranites  took  Sora  and  Atia,  (two  confederate  cities 
of  the  Romans)  5  bystorip,  and  sold  all  the  captives  for  slaves:  upon 
which,  the  consuls  broke  in  with  mighty  forces  into  Japygia,  and  sat 
down  before  the  citySilvium,  a  garrison  of  the  Samnites,  which  the 
Romans  took  by  assault  after  a  few  days  siege^  and  carried  away  above 
five  thousand  prisoners,  and  abundance  of  rich  spoil  and  booty.  Then 
they  harassed  the  country  of  the  Samnltes,  cutting  down  all  the  trees^ 
and  making  havock  and  spoil  wherever  they  came.  For  Rome  hav- 
ing for  many  years  been  in  contest  with  this  nation  for  the  supreme 
command,  hoped  at  length,  that  the  enemy  being  stripped  of  all  they 
had  throughout  the  country,  would  be  forced  to  stoop  to  the  stronger; 
and  to  that  end  they  continued  wasting  and  spoiling  the  country  five 
months  together,  within  which  time  they  burnt  down  to  the  ground 
almost  all  the  towns,  and  rooted  up  every  plant  and  tree,  and  what* 
ever  other  thing  that  might  yield  any  fruit  for  daily  food.  After  this, 
the  i£ginetes*  proclaimed  war  for  the  injuries  done  them,  and  took 
Frusinof  by  assault,  and  sold  the  territories  belonging  to  it. 

After  the  end  of  this  year,  Xenippus  governed  at  Athens,  and  Lu- 
cius Posthumius  and. Tiberius  Minucius,  bore  the  ofiice  of  consuls 

at  Rome. About  this  time  the  Rhodians  were  at  wa^  with  Antigonus 

upon  the  accounts  following: The  city  of  Rhodes  was  very  strong 

in  shipping,  and  the  best  governed  of  any  city  among  the  Greeks,  and 
therefore  all  the  kings  and  petty  princes  strove  which  should  gain  the 
greatest  interest  among  the  citizens,  every  one  endeavouring  to  have 
her  for  their  confederate.  But  foreseeing  afar  off,  what  would  be  most 
for  her  advantage,  she  secretly  made  peace  with  all,  but  would  not 
meddle  with  any  of  the  wars  wherein  the  princes  were  engaged  one 
against  another;  so  that  she  was  courted  and  richly  presented  by  every 
one  of  them,  and  grew  exceeding  rich  by  the  enjoyment  of  a  long 
peace.  For  she  became  so  potent,  that  in  the  piratical  war,  under- 
taken for  the  common  good  of  all  Greece,  she  scowered  the  seas  and 
freed  them  from  pirates  at  her  own  charge. 

Alexander,  the  most  potent  prince  of  any  that  is  recorded,  honoui^ 
ed  this  city  above  all  others;  for  there  he  laid  up  his  last  will  con-* 
cerning  the  disposal  of  his  whole  kingdom,  and  honouring  her  in 
other  respects,  advanced  her  to  the  state  of  a  royal  city.  The  Rhor 
dians  thus  in  amity  with  all  the  princes,  kept  themselves  (with  all 
the  art  they  could)  from  giving  any  just  offence  by  outward  appear-* 
ance;  though  in  their  hearts  they  most  favoured  Ptolemy:  for  they 
were  most  enriched  by  the  merchants  which  traded  thence  into  Egypt; 
and  the  whole  city  was  maintained  and  supported  by  the  wealth  of 
that  kingdom;  which  being  understood  by  Antigonus^i  he  did  all  hQ 

*  AnagnJa,  or  Anagno  id  Italj;  a  city  of  the  HeniicL  t  FTatinum, 
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could  to  draw  them  off  from  siding  with  Ptolemy:  and  therefore  at 
first,  when  he  was  engaged  in  a  war  against  Ptolemy  for  the  island  of 
Cyprus,  he  sent  ambassadors  thither  to  solicit  them  to  send  aid  and 
shipping  to  Demetrius;  w'hich  they  denying,  he  commabded  one  of 
his  admirals  to  go  with  his  fleet  against  them,  and  intercept  and 
rifle  all  the  ships  that  proceeded  from  the  port  of  Rhodes  for  Egypt. 
But  thei  Rhodians  beating  the  admiral,  he  charged  them  to  be  the 
•aggressors  and  beginners  of  an  unjust  ^var,  and  threatened  to  besiege 
their  city  with  the  strength  of  his  whole  army:  upon  which  the 
Rhodians  decreed  him  great  honours^  and  sent  ambassadors  to  hitfi 
to  entreat  him  that  he  would  not  force  them  to  engage  in  a  war  a^ 
gainst  Ptolemy,  contrary  to  the  league  they  had  made  with  him:  but 
the  king  growing  more  enraged  at  this,  sent  Demetrius  against  them 
-with  the  army  and  all  manner  of  engines  for  a  siege ;  who  were  there- 
upon so  terrified  with  the  mighty  power  of  the  king,  that  at  first  they 
signified  to  Demetrius  by  their  ambassadors,  that  they  would  assist 
Antigonus  against  Ptolemy :  but  afterwards,  when  he  required  a  hun- 
dred of  the  nobility  for  hostages,  and  that  his  fleet  might  be  admitted 
into  the  harl^our,  they  concluded  that  he  designed  to  surprise  tbe  city  j 
and  therefore  they  prepared  for  war« 

Demetrius,  on  the  other  hand^  rendeevoused  all  his  fleet  In  the  port 
at  Elorymna,  and  put  all  in  readiness  for  an  expedition  to  Rhodes^ 
He  had  with  Ivim  two  hundred  men  of  war  of  several  dimensions,  a 
hundred  and  seventy  ships  of  burthen,  in  which  were  irarried  about 
Sony  thousand  soldiers,  together  with  horse  and  auxiliaries  from  the 
pirates:  besides,  there  were  on  board  abundance  of  all  sorts  of  dartsi 
arrows,  and  other  engines  fit  for  the  carrying  on  of  au  assaulti  And 
along  with  all  these  there  followed  almost  a  thousand  vessels^  be-^ 
longing  to  private  men,  full  of  wares  and  merchandize*  And  where- 
as the  country  of  the  Rhodians  had  been  free  from  all  devastations 
for  many  years  together,  a  vast  multitude  of  men  that  had  enriched 
themselves  by  the  losses  of  others  in  the  war  flocked  thither  from  all 
places.  Demetrius  therefore  drawing  up  his  fleet  in  a*  line  of  battle^ 
as  ready  prepared  for  a  sea-fight,  commanded  his  men  of  war  (which 
carried  engines  upon  their  forecastles  to  cast  darts  and  arrows  of 
three  spans  long) .to  sail  before;  and  the  transport-ships,  and  such  as 
bad  horses  on  boards  they  that  rowed  in  lesser  vessels  towed  after 
them  by  cable-ropes*  In  the  rear  came  the  vessels  of  the  pirates,  and  a 
numerous  company  (as  is  belore  said)  of  merchant-ships  laden 
with  corn  and  other  provisions;  so  that  all  the  sea  between  the 
island  and  the  opposite  shore  seemed  to  be  covered  over  with  ships^ 
which  struck  a  great  terror  and  amazement  into  those  that  had  the 
prospect  bo9l  tbe  city.    For  tbe  Khodiau  soldiers  who  were  placed 
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upon  the  walls  there,  watted  for  the  enemy's  approach:  the  old  men 
and  women  likewise  had  a  prospect  of  them  from  the  tops  of  their 
houses,  (for  the  city  was  id  iu  situation  like  a  theatre);  and  all  being 
amazed  and  terrified  with  the  greatness  of  the  fleet,  and  glittering  of 
the  arms,  were  in  no  small  perplexity;  for  all  they  had  in  this  world 
was  now  lying  at  stake. 

Demetrius  now  at  last  arrived  at  the  island,  and  landed  his  men, 
and  then  encamped  near  the  city,  but  not  within  the  cast  of  a  dart: 
which  done,  he  forthwith  sent  out  some  of  the  pirates,  and  others  fit 
for  the  purpose,  to  spoil  and  pillage  all  before  them,  both  by  sea  and 
land.  He  cut  down  also  all  the  trees  of  the  country  next  adjoining, 
and  razed  the  towns;  and  with  the  timber  and  materials  from  thence 
he  fortified  his  camp,  drawing  round  it  a  treble  trench,  and  many 
great  and  strong  ramparts;  so  that  by  the  misery  and  losses  of  the 
enemy  he  eifectually  provided  for  the  security  of  his  troops.  Then,  by 
the  labour  of  his  whole  army,  and  the  seamen  that  came  along  with 
him,  in  a  few  days  he  enclosed  with  a  rampart  of  earth  all  that  portion 
of  ground  lying  between  his  landing-place  and  the  city,  and  enlarged 
the  haven,  for  the  more  commodious  riding  of  his  ships. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Rhodians  sent  ambassadors  to  him,  entreat- 
ing him  that  he  would  not  do  any  thing  that  might  be  irreparable : 
but  when  they  perceived  that  he  would  not  hearken  to  any  terms, 
(laying  aside  all  hopes  of  composing  matters),  they  sent  messengers 
to  Ptolemy,  Lysimachus,  and  Cassander,  praying  their  assistance,  be- 
cause that  war  was  made  on  them  upon  their  account.  Both  inha- 
bitants (that  were  not  free  of  the  city)  and  foreigners  (lately  come 
in)  were  admitted  to  take  up  arms,  if  they  thought  fit,  for  defence  of 
the  place;  the  rest  of  the  rabble  that  were  useless  they  put  forth  out 
of  the  city,  both  to  prevent  scarcity  of  provision,  and  lest  any,  uneasy 
under  the  present  circumstances  they  were  in,  should  betray  the  town. 
Then  taking  an  account  of  the  number  of  them  in  arms,  they  found 
that  there  were  of  the  citizens  six  thousand,  of  inhabitants  and  strang- 
ers one  thousand.  They  made  likewise  a  decree — ^That  all  servants 
who  had  approved  themselves  honest  and  faithful  in  all  hazards  and 
dangers  should  be  bought  oil'  from  their  masters,  and  set  free,  and 
enrolled  into  the  number  of  the  citizens.  Then  a  proclamation  was 
made ^That  whosoever  died  in  the  war  should  be  buried  at  the  pub- 
lic charge,  and  that  his  parents  and  children  should  be  maintained 
out  of  the  city  treasury;  tliat  portions  should  be  given  to  the  daugh-' 
ters  out  of  the  public  stock,  and  that  the  sons,  when  they  were  growQ 
up,  should  be  crowned  and  adorned  in  the  theatre,  at  the  time  of  the 
festivals  of  Bacchus,  with  all  sorts  of  arms  and  armour.  With  these 
prombes  all  were  presently  excited  to  stand  to  it  to  the  last^  aud  em 
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dure  the  utmost  extremity;  and  then  they  made  it  their  business  (as 
far  as  it  was  possible)  to  provide  all  other  things  that  were  necessary; 
for  all  beiag  unanimous^  the  rich  brought  in  their  money,  and  the 
smiths  and  other  workmen  earnestly  set  themselves  to  the  making  of 
arms,  and  all  were  so  intent  upon  their  business,  that  every  one  strove 
to  exceed  each  other.    Some  therefore  employed  themselves  in  mak'^ 
ing  engines  to  cast  darts  and  shoot  stones,  and  others  in  making  and 
preparing  other  things;  some  repaired  the  walls  where  they  were  de« 
fective,  and  many  loaded  men  with  stones  to  carry  to  the  walls. 
They  sent  out  likewise  three  swift-sailing  vessels  against  the  enemy, 
and  tlie  merchants  that  brought  them  in  provisions :  these  falling  sud- 
denly upon  them,  sunk  many  of  the  merchant-ships,  the  crews  having 
gone  on  shore  to  rob  and  spoil  the  country,  and  burnt  no  few  that 
were  driven  up  to  land;  and  what  they  received  for  the  redemption 
of  captives  they  brought' with  them  back  into  the  city:  for  the  Rho- 
dians  had  agreed  with  Demetrius  what  the  value  of  redemption  on 
both  sides  should  be,  that  is,  for  every  freeman  a  thousand  drach- 
mas, and  for  every  servant  and  bondman  five  hundred.     Demetrius 
being  furnished  with  plenty  of  all  things  necessary  for  the  making  of 
engines,  began  to  make  two,  called  Testudoes,  the  one  against  the 
engines  vthat  cast  stones,  and  the  other  against  those  that  shot  darts 
and  arrows;  these  they  placed  upon  the  fore-decks  of  two  transport- 
ships,  which  moved  from  place  to  place,  and  were  chained 'close  to- 
gether: he  likewise  made  two  towers  four  stories  high  each,  higher 
than  those  turrets  belonging  to  the  town  in  the  harbour,  both  wiiich 
likewise  were  placed  upon  two  ships  of  equal  height,  and  joined  one 
to  another,  that  both  might  be  equally  ballasted  when  they  were 
forced  forward.   He  built  likewise  a  rampart  upon  a  four-footed  piece 
of  timber  nailed  together,  to  float  upon  the  water,  in  order  to  beat  oflT 
the  enemy  in  any  attack  they  might  make  upon  the  ships  where  the 
engines  were  placed.    At  the  same  time  while  he  was  making  these, 
he  got  together  a  number  of  the  strongest  water-boats,  and  fenced 
them  round  with  boards  and  planks,  and  made  loop-holes  in  the  sides, 
(to  shut  at  pleasure),  and  in  these  he  placed  engines  to  shoot  darts 
and  arrows  of  three  spans  long  at  a  great  distance,  together  with  such 
soldiers  as  knew  very  well  how  to  make  use  of  them,  and  with  tfaetn 
.some  Cretan  archers.     Coming  up,  therefore,  with  his  ships  within 
the  cast  of  a  dart,  he  sorely  galled  the  townsmen  with  his  darts  and 
arrows,  the  engines  in  the  ships  being  higher  than  the  walls  next  to 
the  harbour.    The  Rhodians,  on  the  other  hand,  understanding  that 
Demetrius  made  it  his  main  business  to  gain  the  port,  were  as  earnest 
in  providing  all  things  necessary  for  its  defence.    To  this  end  they 
mounted  two  engines  upon  a  rampart^  and  put  on  board  three  others 
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upon  tyfo  transport-ships,  and  ^lay  with  them  at  the  mouth  of  the 
little  harbour;  and  in  these  they  put  great  numbers  of  engines  for 
the  shooting  of  stones,  daits,  and  arrows,  of  all  sizes,  that  by  the  help 
of  these  they  might  repulse  the  enemy,  if  he  either  attempted  to  land 
men,  or  make  up  with  his  engines.  Besides  all  this,  they  had  con- 
trived convenient  places  and  apartments  in  the  transport-ships  which 
then  lay  in  the  harbour,  wherein  to  place  their  engines  and  darts,  as 
they  had  occasion.  Both  sides  being  now  thus  ready  prepared,  and 
Demetrius  just  upon  the  point  of  moving  into  the  harbours  with  his 
machines^  was  prevented  by  a  fierce  and  violent  storm  which  then 
arose.  But  being  calm  all  the  night  afterwards,  he  sailed  up  secretly, 
and  seized  upon  the  highest  rampart  of  the  great  harbour,  and  forth- 
with drew  a  mud  wall  about  it,  and  fenced  it  with  stones  and  planks 
of  timber:  then  he  landed  four  hundred  of  his  men,  and  placed  thenl 
there,  with  all  sorts  of  darts  and  weapons;  the  fort  was  five  plethras 
distant  from  the  walls.  As  soon  as  it  was  light  they  came  up  with 
the  engines  into  the  port,  with  shouting  and  sound  of  trumpet,  thea 
with  their  small  shot,  which  did  execution  at  a  great  distance^  they 
beat  off  those  that  were  building  the  wall  in  the  port,  and  with  their 
battering  engines  broke  in  pieces  the  enemy's  machines,  and  shook 
the  wall  near  the  rampart  in  one  part,  and  battered  it  down  in  ano- 
ther: for  it  was  but  low  and  weak  at  that  time.  The  citizens  stoutly 
defended  themselves,  and  spent  all  that  day  in  wounding  and  receiv- 
ing wounds  from  their  enemies:  but  night  drawing  on,  Demetrius 
towed  his  ships  by  cables  tied  to  smaller  vessels'",  and  got  off  his  en- 
gines out  of  the  reach  of- the  enemy's  artillery.  But  thcRhodians 
took  fire  aloog  with  them,  and  in  boats  filled  with  combustible  mat- 
ter pursued  their  enemies,  and,  coming  up  with  the  engines,  put  fire 
to  the  matter  in  the  boats;  but  being  presently  beaten  off  by  darts  and 
arrows  from  the  floating  rampart,  they  were  forced  to  tack  about, 
and  to  retire;  but  the  flame  raged  to  that  degree,  that  some  few  only 
having  extinguished  the  fire,  returned  in  the  boats;  and  the  greatest 
part  of  them,  having  had  their  vessels  burnt  down  to  the  water,  by 
swimming  only  saved  their  lives. 

The  next  day  Demetrius  in  the  same  manner  made  his  attack  front 
the  sea,  and  ordered  that  an  assault,  with  shouting  and  sound  o( 
trumpet,  should  be  made  on  every  side  from  the  land,  that  he  might 
strike  the  greater  terror  into  the  Rhodians,  while  innumerable  dangers 
surrounded  and  distracted  them  on  every  hand.  He  continued  thus 
assaulting  the  town  for  the  space  of  eight  days  together,  shooting  from 
Ills  engines  upon  tiie  rampart  stones  of  the  weight  of  a  talent,  and 
battered  down  the  middle  walls  between  the  towers,  together  with  the 
towers  themselves;  the  soldiers  likewise  possessed  themselves  of  part 
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of  the  wall  that  faced  the  harbours :  upon  which  the  Rhodians  all 
flocked  to  that  place,  and  there  they  sharply  fell  to  it,  and  engaged 
the  enemy;  and,  overpowering  them  in  number,  with  the  slaughter 
of  some  of  them,  forced  the  rest  to  draw  off.  The  uneasy,  roughs 
and  uneven  passage  to  the  place,  (by  reason  of  n(lany  heaps  of  great 
and  massy  stones  which  were  laid  before  the  walls  on  the  outside), 
was  of  great  advantage  to  the  besieged.  Many  of  the  enemy's  ves- 
sels, (in  the  midst  of  this  confusion),  manned  with  soldiers,  coming 
up,  the  Rhodians  presently  tore  off  the  beaks  of  the  ships,  and  by 
combustible  matter  and  firebrands  thrown  in  among  them,  burnt  the 
ships  themselves.  While  the  besieged  were  thus  hurried  and  dis- 
tracted in  defending  themselves,  the  Demetrians  coming  in  with  their 
vessels  on  every  side,  set  scaling-ladders  to  the  walls,  and  pressed 
on  with  the  greater  resolution,  being  assisted  in  all  parts  by  the  sol- 
diers at  land,  who,  together  with  them  in  the  ships,  mutually  repeated 
their  shouts  and  acclamations.  And  now  many  boldly  and  resolutely^ 
in  contempt  of  danger,  pressed  forward,  and  in  great^bodies  mounted 
the  walls;  upon  which  followed  a  sharp  engagement,  the  assailants 
forcing  on  with  great  resolution  from  without,  and  the  besieged  with 
as  much  courage  flocking  together  to  defend  themselves  within.  At 
length  the  Rhodians,  after  a  brave  resistance,  beat  off  the  assailants^ 
killing  some,  and  taking  others  prisoners  that  were  wounded,  amongst 
whom  were  some  of  the  chiefest  commanders.  The  besiegers  being 
thus  baffled,  Demetrius  drew  off  his  engines  into  his  own  port,  and 
then  set  upon  repairing  both  them  and  his  ships. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Rhodians  buried  tlieir  dead,  and  dedicated 
to  their  gods  their  enemy's  arms,  and'the  beaks  of  their  ships,  and 
repaired  those  parts  of  their  walls  that  were  beaten  down  by  the 
engines. 

Demetrius  however,  after  seven  days  time  spent  in  refitting  hit 
battering  engines,  and  repairing  his  shipping,  having  now  all  things 
In  readiness,  entered  the  harbour  again:  for  he  made  it  his  main  bu. 
siness  to  be  absolute  lord  of  this,  and  to  intercept  all  provisions  that 
might  be  brought  in  to  the  relief  of  the  city.  When  he  came  within 
the  cast  of  a  dart,  he  threw  firebrands  (of  which  he  had  a  great  num- 
ber) into  the  Rhodian  ships,  which  lay  scattered  here  and  there,  and 
shook  and  battered  the  walls  with  his  engines,  and  wounded  and  galled 
with  his  darts  and  arrows  whoever  appeared  in  view.  The  assault 
thus  continuing,  to  the  great  terror  and  amazement  of  the  in- 
habitants, the  Rhodian  pilots  (in  great  fear  and  concern  for  the 
shipping)  extinguished  the  firebrands;  and  the  magistrates  of  the 
city,  (whom  they  call  Prytanes),  seeing  that  the  port  was  now  evea 
upon  the  point  of  being  taken^  earnestly  entreated  all  the  citizens. 
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1»tb  high  and  low  without  distinction,  resolutely  to  put  to  their  help^ 
ing  bands  for  the  common  preservatioQ  and  security  of  the  whole 
^ty.  Whereupon  many  readily  came  ioi  and  manned  three  of  their 
atroDgest  vessels  with  the  best  of  their  men,  giving  theqi  orders  to 
do  the  utmost  they  could  with  the  beaks  of  their  shipa  to  sink  th« 
enemy's  vessels  that  carried  their  engines.  Those  thus  sent  out, 
Iboogh  they  were  plied  with  3howers  of  darts  and  arrows,  yet  by  the 
violence  of  their  charge  tliey  broke  in  pieces  the  rampart*  that  was 
fenced  with  iron,  and  so  shattered  their  ships  with  one  stroke  after 
another,  that  they  filled  them  with  water,  and  dismounted  two  of 
tbeir  engines:  whereupon  the  Demetrians  towing  back  the  third  with 
cables,  the  Rhodians,  encouraged  by  their  success,  pressed  pn  still 
with  more  boldness  than  pruden:ce;  and  therefore,  being  pierced  and 
akattered  by  the  beaks  of  many  great  ships  that  sunounded  tliem^ 
]Sxecestus  the  admiral,  and  the  captain  of  the  gallics,  and  some 
Others,  (being  badly  wounded),  were  taken  prisoners;  the  rest  by 
awimming  got  to  tlieir  own  men;  only  one  ship  was  taken  by  theDe- 
9setjrians,and  the  rest  escaped  the  danger.  After  this  conflict,  Deme* 
Irins  made  another  engine,  which  was  thrice  as  big  as  the  former^ 
kitli  in  height  and  breadth.  And  now,  being  just  upon  entering 
into  port,  th^re  arose  a  violent  south  wind,  which  suddenly  burst 
oot  of  a  clood^  and  sunk  the  slnps  which  were  advancing,  and  over-'^ 
lurned  the  engine.  Upon  which  the  Rhodians,  taking  advantage  of 
the  present  opportunity,  at  the  very  same  time  flung  open  their  gates, 
and  made  a  sally  upon  them  that  entered  the  port:  upon  which  there 
was  a  sharp  dbpute  for  a  long  time  together;  and  because  that  Deme- 
trius could  not  come  up  to  the  assistance  of  his  men,  by  reasoa  of 
the  storm,  the  Rhodians  still  fell  upon  them  with  fresh  parties  one 
after  another,  so  that  the  Demetrians,  to  the  number  of  four  hun- 
dred, were  forced  to  throw  down  their  arms,  and  submit.  After  this 
victory  gained  by  the  Rhodians,  there  arrived  to  their  aid  and  assist- 
ance a  hundred  and  fifty  Guossians,  and  five  hundred  men  sent  by 
Ptolemy,  amongst  whom  were  some  Rhodians  that  were  soldiers  un- 
der the  king's  pay.  And  thus  stood  matters  in  the  siege  of  Rhodes 
at  that  time. 

In  Sicily,  Agathocles,  not  being  able  to  compose  matters  with 
IKnocrates  and  the  exiles,  marched  out  with  what  forces  he  had  a^ 
gainst  them,  looking  upon  it  as  absolutely  necessary  to  hasard  his 
person,  and  resolutely  to  fight  it  out,  and  gain  all,  or  lose  all.  He  had 
pot  with  him  above  five  thousand  foot,  and  eight  hundred  horse. 

DinocnUes  with  the  exiles,  seeing  that  the  enemy  came  boldly  onj^ 
went  out  with  as  much  earnestness  and  resolution  to  fight  them>  be-* 

*  The  flo«tiog  ruiiMurta 
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cause  he  was  far  superior  to  the  Agathocleans  in  number,  having  a- 
bove  five-aad^twenty  thousatid  foot,  and  three  thousand  horse.  Both 
trmies  sat  down  one  against  another  at  a  place  called  Oorgias.  At 
length  they  drew  up  in  battaha,  and  fell  to  it  5  and  the  fight  was  very 
sharp  for  a  while^  by  reason  of  the  heat  and  resolutiob  of  both  par* 
lies:  but  after  a  little  time  some  desetted  Dinocrates,  (to  the  nuni- 
ber  of  two  thousand),  and  went  over  to  the  tyrant,  which  was  th6 
tuin  of  the  exiles:  for  the  Agathocleans  were  thereupon  much  more 
encouraged  and  heartened;  but  those  with Dinocrates  were  as  much 
amazed  and  dejected,  and,  thinking  that  many  more  went  oif  than 
there  did,  they  all  took  to  their  heels.  Agathocles  pursued  them  a 
little  way;  but  then  called  off  his  men  from  the  slaughter,  and  sent 
to  the  broken  troops  proposals,  that  all  differences  being  at  length 
laid  aside,  every  one  should  have  free  liberty  to  return  into  their  own 
country :  for  they  found  by  c^per^enpe  that  they  were  never  able  to 
overcome  him  by  force  of  arms,  being  even  now  routed,  wheti  they 
had  an  army  far  superior  to  his  in  number.  The  horse  indeed  all  es- 
caped to  the  castle  of  Ambicas;  and.eKimc  af  tb«  foot  t\^  iHgbt  foW 
lowh)g  got  away^  The  greatest  part  p^ssessfud  themsfiiv^  of  a  hill } 
but,  despairing  to  pri^vail  by  force  of  uriDs^  and  dftsirous  t9  rttiirn  to 
their  kindred,  friends,  estates^  and  cQuntryi  ipad«  pirace  with  Aga-» 
tbocles.  Having  therefore  plighted  his  faith  fo  theoi,  aod  theraupotl 
fdl  of  them  being  cone  dowo  from  the  hilli  which  was  a  nittuml  for-> 
tificatioD,  he  first  disarioed  them,  then  hemflpied  them  io  wUh  his 
forces,  and  put  them  every  maa  tQ  the  swords  t^  the  PMmbrr  9f  se^ 
vet)  thousand,  (jts  Timieus  siiyf}«  bat  es  Qthf^u  have  writtePffpur  thpu- 
MAd.  For  this  tyrant  pever  io  the  les^t  velped  either  hif  wwci  or 
iSAli),  und  increased  bis  power  pot  sq  piuch  by  the  greatoecs  gf  his 
fer«es,  as  by  tbe  weakness  of  his  subjects;  fearing  ippre  his  .09Pfede^ 
rates  than  his  enep:iies.  Having  th^  cpt  p^f  his  enemy'a  affpyi  he 
received  the  rest  of  the  exiles  into  his  protection,  and,  receiving  DU 
nocrates  into  grace  and  favour,  made  him  general  of  part  of  the  army^ 
and  intrusted  him  ever  after  in  his  most  weighty  affiurs.  At  whidi 
every  man  may  justly  wondeif  that  be,  who  was  so  jealous  and  suc^ 
pieious  of  every  one  thai  he  would  never  confide  in  any,  should  to  th^ 
last  naintaia  a  firm  friendship  only  with  Dinocrates,  who,  havinif 
thus  betrayed  his  confederates,  senEed  upon  Kisiphilus  at  Gela,  anil 
there  murdered  him,  and  delivered  «p  all  the  pasties  and  cities  tb 
Agathocles^  bringing  ail  his  enemies  under  his  feet  in  two  yean 
time*  *.      ' 

In  Italy^  the  Romans  subdued  the  PkliniaQa^  and  took  their  eonn^ 
try  from  them^  and  some  that  were  Sudanis  at  Rome  they  made  fn# 
•f  the  eity«    Afterwards  the  eoiuHils  marched  .91m  againsa  $km  Saitt^ 
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tiixt^f  who  bad  wasted  and  harassed  Phaleria,  and  in  a  battle  routed 
tfiem^  wherein  they  took  twenty  standards^  and  two  thousand  |>riso-< 
Mrs;  and,  after  they  had  taken  the  city  Bola  by  assault,  presently 
appeared  Caius  Gelliusi  general  of  the  Samtiites,  with  six  thousand 
toen;  upon  which  there  was  then  apothet  sharp  engagement,  io 
which  Gellius  himself  was  taken^  and  many  of  the  other  Samnites 
ilain  and  taken  prisoners.  The  consuls  being  thus  successful,  re<* 
nvered  Sora,  Harpina,  and  Serenia,  cities  of  their  allies^  which  bad 
been  before  taken  from  them. 


t 

CHAP-  V. 

S%e  siege  of  Rhodes  continue  The  ads  of  the  sea-captains  of 
ike  Ithodlans.  Peace  made  with  the  Rhodians.  The  acts  of 
^gaihocles  in  the  Lipari  islands.  The  acts  of  Demetrius  in 
Chreece.  The  war  between  the  Taretitines  and  Lucaniafu.  TTie 
acts  of  Cleunymus  the  Spartan,     Cassahder  sends  to  Antigonus 

'  to  makepeace^  who  refuses.  Lysimachus  joins  with  Cassander^ 
and  so  does  Ptolemy  and  Seleucusj  against  Antigonus:  he 
marches  against  Lysimachus.  Demetrius*  s  further  acts  in  Greece^ 
The  armies  of  Cdssander  and  Demetrius.  Demetrius  leaves 
*  Greece f  and  goes  with  his  atmy  to  his  father  in  Asia,  after  peace 
made  with  Cassander.    The  misfortunes  of  Plistarchus  at  sea. 

-  Ptolemy  besieges  Sidon^  but  returns  to  Egypt  upon  a  false  report. 
Seleucus  marches  from  Babylon  with  a  great  army  4 

• 

AFTER  the  former  year  bad  run  its  course,  Phefecles  was  made 
diief  governor  of  Athena,  and  Pnbiius  Sempronius  and  Publius  Sul« 
picius  were  invested  with  the  consular  dignity  at  Rome.   At  the  same 
time  was  solemnized  the  hundred  and  nineteenth  Olympuid/in  which 
Andromenes  the  Corinthian  bore  awtf  the  prize.    About  this  time 
Demetrius,  who  hy  still  before  Rhodes^  seeing  things  di^  not  suc- 
ceed as  to  bis  attempts  made  at  sea,  resolved  to  assault  the  city  by 
land.    To  that  end  he  made  preparation  of  plenty  of  all  sort  of  tim* 
1>er»  and  framed  the  engine  called  Helepolis,  far  bigger  than  any  of 
the  former.  Its  basis  was  four  squiiff  every  side  was  almost  in  length 
fiftj  cubits^  made  up  of  foar?MlUMe  ipiecca  of  timber^  bound  tpgetber 
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by  plates  of  iron.     In  the  middle  part  he  placed  strong  phtnks  of 
timber,  a  cubit  distance  one  from  another,  for  those  tbict  forced  th^ 
engine  forward  to  stand  upon.    The  whole  was  moved  upon  eight 
strong  and  large  wheels,  whose  felloes  were  two  cubits  thick,  covered 
with  strong  iron  pUtes  x   across  over  the  spokes  were  contrived  An* 
tJstreptas*  to  turn  about  the  engine  in  a  trice  whenever  thc^y  pleased* 
At  every  corner  of  the  machine  were  pillars  raised,  little  less  than  a 
hundred  cubits  high,  every  one  of  an  equal  length,  sO  comfiacted  to* 
getlier  as  that  the  whole  machine  was  nine  stories  high.    In  the  first 
were  three-and-forty  l^eds,  and  in  the  highest  nine:  the  three  sides 
of  the  engine  were  lined  on  the  outside  with  iron  plates  fastened  with 
nails,  to  prevent  all  damage  from  fire  that  might  be  shot  or  cast  from 
the  city.     In  every  story  at  the  front  were  made  loop-holes,  propor* 
tionable,  and  in  shape,  to  the  nature  of  the  artillery  that  was  thenco 
to  be  discharged.    To  these  were  shutters  (fastened  to  the  engine) 
to  draw  up,  f(»r  the  better  defence  of  them  within  that  threw  the 
darts;  for  they  were  lined  with  skins  stufled  with  wool,  to  deaden  the 
force  of  the  stone-shot.     Every  story  was  furnished  with  two  large 
ladders,  that  whatever  was  necessary  might  be  brought  in  to  them  at 
one  and  the  same  time  by  one,  while  others  were  going  down  upOQ 
pther  occasions  by  the  other,  that  so  every  thing  might  be  despatched 
without  tumult  and  confusion.     There  were  chosen  out  of  the  whole 
army  the  strongest  men  (to  the  number  of  three  thousand  and  four 
hundred)  to  move  the  engine  forward;    of  whom  some  from  within^ 
and  others  placed  behind,  so  forced  it  forward,  that  art  and  strength 
together  much  facilitated  the  motion.    He  made  also  Testudoesf,  by 
some  to  fill  up  trenches  and  ditches,  and  with  others  to  bring  up 
battering  rams:  he  made  likewise  galleries,  through  which  they  that 
were  employed  might  pass  and  repass  with  safety  at  their  pleasure. 
By  the  help  and  assistance  likewise  of  the  seamen,  he  plained  and 
laid  even  all  the  way  along  which  the  engines  were  to  be  brought  up^ 
to  the  space  of  four  furlongs,  so  that  the  breadth  of  the  work  faced 
as  much  of  the  city-wall  as  consisted  of  six  divisions  lieiween  the 
turrets,  and  of  seven  of  the  turrets  themselves.    The  multitude  of 
artificers  and  workmen  that  were  got  together  were  no  less  than  thirty 
thousand  men.     Every  thing  therefore  (through  multitude  of  hands) 
being  ptrfectcd  and  completed  sooner  than  could  be  imagined,  De« 
metrius  became  a  terror  to  the  Rhodians;  for  not  only  the  greatness 
of  X\\e  engines,  and  the  multitude  of  men,  but  the  valour  and  dili- 
gence of  the  king  in  carrying  on  of  sieges  amazed  them:  for  he  was 
fxtraordinarily  iu|{enious  in  invention,  and  contrived  many  thiogt 

*  Instraiuents  to  earn  th«  engine, 
t  ^ftificial  co?f II  oTfir  loen't  beaUi«  OMHie  9f  ftiong  timber  coTcrtd  wul^raw  ^i^k 
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iNgrood  all  the  art  and  industry  of  ib^  artificd^,  whence  he  got  the 
name  of  t^oliorcetes*  x  tar  he  was  ao  fieree  and  violent  in  Ma  matthii 
that  no  wall  aeemed  to  be  so  strong  as  to  be  a  sufficient  defence  to 
Ibe  besieged  against  him.   And  besides^  he  was  ao  tall  and  beautifttln 
that  he  looked  like  a  demi^god;  insomoch  that  those  who  came  to. 
him  bat  as  fuesu  and  8traQgers>  and  saw  his  gfacefol  miett^  ciotbcrd 
with  royal  majesty^  vttte  struck  with  admiratjon,  and  would  often  at* 
tend  upon  him  in  bis  eztKklitions^  merely  to  have  the  satisfsction  of 
looking  at  iiim*    Moreover,  he  was  of  k  high  and  noble  spirit,  and 
acomed  not  only  to  stoop  to  the  comndon  sort,  but  even  to  princea 
Ives.   And  that  which  was  most  strange,  and  peculiar  only  to 
was,  thtt  in  timfes  of  peace  he  was  given  to  drunkenness  and 
banqueting,  to.daocing  and  rioting, and  would  imitate  even  the  man* 
Bers  of  Bacchus  himself,  such  as  is  fabulously  reported  he  used  to 
practice  when  he  was  upon  earth;  but  in  times  of  war  he  was  very 
active  and  serious,  insomuch  that  he  went  beyond  all  the  rest,  both 
as  to  bis  bead  and  hand,  when  any  thing  was  to  be  done.    For  in  his 
tiflie,  and  by  his  contrivance,  were  made  the  grea;test  darts,  and  such 
aort  of  engines  as  far  exceeded  idl  otber  nations  in  the  world:  and 
after  this  siege,  and  his  father's  death,  he  launched  forth  the  greatest 
ships  that  ever  were  before  seen.    Ip  tlie  mean  time  the  Rhodians, 
perceiving  how  the  enemy's  works  went  on,  built  another  wall  with* 
ki|  answerable  to  that  which  was  now  presently  to  be  assaulted ;  and 
%e  this  purpose  they  used  the  stones  that  walled  in  the  theatre,  and 
palled  down  some  neighbouring  houses  and  some  temples  for  the 
same  purpose,  vowing  to  the  gods  to  build  larger  and  fairer,  if  the 
city  were  preserved.    They  sent  out  likewise  nine  ships,  and  com* 
■landed  the  captains  that,  infesting  every  part,  and  surprbing  what 
ships  they  could,  they  should  sink  some  of  those  they  took,  and 
bring  others  into  the  city  harbour.     These  captains  divided  their 
'Squadron  into  three  parts:  Damophilus,  with  the  ships  which  the 
Rhodiaos  called  Phalacidsef,  sailed  to  Carpathus^,  where,  surprising 
many  of  Demctrius's  fleet,  he  sunk  some,  and  burnt  others  that  were 
drawn  up  upon  the  shore,  making  choice  of  such  prisoners  as  might 
be  most  useful  and  serviceable ;  and  many  ships  that  were  carrying 
f^fn  and  oiher -fruits  out  ^  the  island  he  brought  away  with  him  into 
bis  own  country. 

Menedemus,  who  commanded  three  small  gailies§  between  two 
and  three  tier  of  oars,  made  for  Patara  and  Lycia,  and  there  found  a 
|hip  at  anchor,  and  burnt  her,  all  her  men  being  before  gone  off  to 

^  Toliofcetesy  cit^-taler.  t  Goard  ships. 

t  Carpatbus,  an  iftlaiid  'betHreeB  Rhodtt  iftd  Ctett,  now  Scaptnto. 

$  T«caMbJMa%  isilking  kaa  tbaa  iteee  tier  tif  swi. 
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land !  he  took  likewise  many  of  the  enemy's  transport-ships  whidi 
carried  proTisions  to  their  camp,  and  sent  them, to  Rhodes:  he  took 
also  a  ship  of  foar  tier  of  oars  coming  out  of  Ctlicia,  which  carried  % 
royal  robe,  and  other  rich  fumitiire,  which  Hiila,  Demetritis's  wifit^ 
bad  curiously  wrought,  and  had  sent  as  a  present  to  her  husbaod* 
He  ordered  the  garments  to  be  conveyed  into  Egypt,  for  they  wcra 
purple  robes,  fit  for  none  to  wear  but  kings;  but  the  ship  he  took 
away  with  him,  and  sold  all  the  seamen  he  had  taken,  both  out  of  tht 
galley. of  four  tier  of  oars,  and  other  vessels,  Amyntas,  who  coati** 
toanded  the  other  ships,  sailed  to  the  islands,  and,  falling  in  witk 
some  of  the  enemy  that  were  conveying  away  something  of  use  foe 
the  engines,  he  sunk  some  of  the  ships,  and  brought  in  others  to  dift 
city,  in  which  were  taken  eleven  famous  artificers,  most  expert  artists 
in  making  of  darts  and  engines. 

After  this  was  called  a  general  assembly,  wherein  it  was  proposed 
that  the  statues  of  Antigonus  and  Demetrius  should  be  pulled  down^ 
affirming,  that  it  was  a  thing  intolerable  that  enemies  and  besiegem 
of  the  city  should  have  the  same  honours  as  those  that  were  frieadi 
and  benefactors :  but  the  people  were  much  incensed  at  this  motioOy 
and  checked  them  that  proposed  it  as  those  that  did  ill,  and  would 
not  sufier  any  thing  in  diminution  to  the  honour  of  Antigonus,  there* 
by  wisely  consulting  both  their  own  reputation  and  advantage:  for 
this  greatness  of  mind  and  soundness  of  judgment  in  a  democratical 
government  redounded  amongst  all  to  the  praise  of  the  besieged,  and 
softened  and  melted  the  spirits  of  the  besiegers:  for  they  that  had 
set  at  liberty  the  Greek  cities,  who  had  testified  nothing  of  their  good 
will  towards  them  as  their  benefactors,  now  seemed  to  go  about  to 
enslave  that  city,  who  had  given  a  clear  and  evident  demonstration 
of  the  firmness  and  constancy  of  their  gratitude.  This  resolutioia 
likewise  might  reasonably  be  concluded  to  be  of  singular  advantage 
to  them  in  the  worst  of  fortune;  for  if  the  city  were  taken,  the  re* 
membrance  of  their  kindness  might  plead  and  prevail  for  their  par«- 
don:  it  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  Rhodians  manifested  sioguhr  pm«- 
dence  in  the  management  of  this  affair. 

Demetrius  had  now  even  undermined  the  city,  when  a  deserter 
very  opportunely  came  in,  and  informed  the  city,  that  the  miweit 
were  approached  almost  within  the  walls:  upon  which  the  Rhodiam 
drew  a  deep  trench  all  along  the  wall  that  was  now  ready  to  be  tuai« 
bled  down,  and  forthwith  fell  to  countermining;  and  at  length  bmH 
the  enemy  under  ground,  and  so  prevented  the  mine  from  proceed* 
iDg  any  further:  and  while  both  parties  guarded  the  mines,  tonse  af 
Demetrius's  soldkia  with  oioney  bribed  Atbenagoias^  the  captain  of 
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Ae  goaid  foi  the  Bljodiam  He  w»  a  Miksuui,  sent  thkher  by 
Plokmj,  and  capftaio  of  the  aerceBaricSy  wbo,  hario^  pfooiised  to 
Irtiaj  the  dtjy  appoiotMl  a  day  oo  whiebOeiiietnos  should  aeod  soane 
0ie  of  the  cbiefest  of  his  comfiiaodcrsy  who  should  enter  io  the  o^;ht 
Ijiroi^h  the  oiiDes  ioto  the  city^  and  find  oat  a  phK?e  fit  a«t  coave- 
iwnt  to  receive  the  soldiers.  Atheuaeoras  baviog  now  raised  op  the 
kopei  and  eapectatioos  of  the  Deoieirians,  discovered  tlie  whole  io-» 
ti%iie  to  the  senate.  The  kin^,  accordiD/^  to  the  compact,  sent  one 
d  his  eobiefDen,  Alexaoder,  a  Macedonian :  bat  the  Rhodiana  seixed 
Hm  as  soon  as  he  peeped  up  out  of  the  mine;  but  crowned  Aihena^ 
^Kas  with  a  crown  of  gold,  and  for  a  revrard  gave  him  five  taleota 
of  silver;  and  then  nude  it  their  business  to  engage  the  rest  of  the 
■lereenaries  and  strangers  to  be  faithful  to  the  people  ail  the  ways 
they  could. 

However,  Demetrius,  having  now  finished  all  his  engioes,  and 
Joined  and  laid  even  every  place  uuder  the  walb,  brought  up  hia 
Helepolis*  in  the  middle,  and  so  ordered  his  Te>tud<»es  for  filling  up 
of  trenches  and  ditches,  (which  were  eight  in  numlier),  tiiat  be  |»laced 
lour  oo  each  side  of  the  Helepolis*  To  each  cif  these  was  adjoined 
j|  gallery,  that  they  who  went  in  and  out  might  execute  tvhat  wos 
commanded  without  any  danger.  He  liad  likewisie  twr»  (>tiierlVviuHi>es 
that  bore  battering  rams,  far  larger  than  the  rest;  fur  i  oiii  it  Vr.tntk 
were  a  hundred  aid  twenty  cuiiits  long,  strongly  armed  wun  lion,  «4iid 
their  headsf  resembled  the  beak  of  a  ship,  an  J  were  enMiy  moved 
forward  by  the  help  of  wheels;  but  to  du  effectual  crxecuiioo,  they 
were  forced  on  by  a  thousand  men  at  lea«>t. 

Being  ready  tQ  bring  up  his  engines  to  the  walls,  he  fiUed  everjfi 
itory  in  the  HelepoU^  with  as  inaiiy  engines  for  slippting  of  stones^ 
arrows,  and  darts,  as  each  v^o^ld  hold.  Then  he  sent  his  sea-forces 
to  the  hayeo  and  the  places  adjuiniiig,  and  ordered  his  land-army  ta 
the  rest  of  the  wall  where  any  approach  c^uld  possibly  be  made.  At 
length,  at  one  signal  and  word  of  command  all  set  up  a  shoot  togcn 
ther,  and  with  giTcat  violence  stormed  the  city  on  every  side:  and  at 
the  very  time  that  the  walls  were  shaking  and  trembling  with  the 
Strokes  of  the  battering  ratnsj  apd  stones  shot  from  the  engines,  in 
came  ambassadors  from  C^idu^  and  intref\ted  Uim  to  forbear  all  fur-? 
ther  proceedings  by  force  of  arms,  siod  promised,  that  they  would  per- 
suade the  Rhodians  to  subn^ic  (as  {«ir  as  it  W9S  possible)  to  his  com- 
mands. The  king  hereupon  remitted  his  heat,  and  ambassadors  were 
sent  from  both  sides,  who  banded  matters  to  and  fro,  but  could  not 
come  to  any  agreement.    Whereuppn  he  resolutely  rei^ewcd  tJt^e  as-) 

*  The  great  eogiDf  •  t  1(be  ran^i'  br%d^ 
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sault,  and  battered  down  one  of  the  strongest  towers  built  of  four-^ 
square  stone^  and  so  shook  the  whole  space  between  the  towers,  that 
the  besieged  could  not  pass  that  wajr  to  the  bulwarks. 

But  at  tliis  time,  King  Ptolemy  sent  a  great  fleet  With  provisiout  " 
to  the  Rhodians^  in  which  were  three  hundred  thousand  Artabans* 
of  corn,  beanS)  and  peas.  These  making  a  straight  course  for  Rhodes^ 
Demetrius  sent  shipping  after  them,  in  order  to  seize  the  provisionf 
for  the  use  of  his  own  camp :  but  the  Ptolemians,  (hoisting  up  all 
tJieir  sails),  by  the  favour  of  a  faii*  gale  of  wind,  arrived  safe  at  their 
port,  and  so  those  that  were  sent  after  them  by  Demetrius  returned 
as  they  went.  Cassander  likewise  sent  ten  thousand  medimni  of 
barley  to  the  Rhodians,  and  Lysimachus  forty  thousand  of  wheats  and 
as  much  of  barley. 

The  town  thus  supplied  with  plenty  of  provisions,  their  languishing 
spirits  now  revived;  and  thereupon  judging  it  much  to  their  advan- 
tage if  they  could  ruin  the  enemy's  engines,  they  got  together  abun- 
dance of  fire-balls,  and  several  engines  for  shootiug  of  fire,  and 
placed  them  and  their  other  artillery  upon  tlie  walls;  and  the  next 
night,  about  the  second  watch^  they  suddenly  commenced  playing 
upon  the  enemy's  guard,  with  arrows,  darts,  stones,  and  other  wea- 
pons; and  at  the  same  time  making  use  of  all  sorts  of  fire  engines^ 
they  grievously  wounded  and  galled  all  that  came  flocking  into  tha^ 
part :  whereupon  the  Demetrians,  who  were  altogether  surprised  by 
so  sudden  and  unexpected  an  attack,  being  mightily  concerned  f6c 
their  engines  and  their  other  works,  ran  all  in  a  body  together  to 
defend  theou  The  night  being  very  dark,  no  moon  appearing,  fire- 
brands flying  about  with  great  violence,  gave  light  to  the  night;  and 
darts  and  stones  from  the  catapults  and  balistas,  not  discerned  when 
they  were  shot,  wounded  and  galled  many  of  the  combatants,  who 
could  pot  see  how  to  avoid  them^  And  now,  at  this  very  time,  some 
of  the  iron  plates  fell  off  from  the  great  engine,  and  the  fire-brands 
bad  the  good  fortune  to  fall  upon  that  part  that  was  bare :  upon  whicli^ 
as  the  fire  increased,  Demetrius  was  in  a  great  fright  lest  the  engine 
should  be  totally  consumed;  and  therefore  he  endeavoured  to  pre^ 
rent  it  with  all  the  speed  possible^  and  to  quench  the  r^ng  flame 
by  the  water  before  prepared^  and  ready  in  the  apartments  of  the  en^^ 
gine  for  such  accidents*  At  length  he  called  together,  by  sound 
of  trumpet,  those  that  were  to  move  the  engines,  and  by  their  h^b 
removed  them  out  of  the  rea«h  of  the  darts.  When  it  was  .day,  he 
ordered  the  boys  and  pages  in  the  army  to  gather  up  all  the  darta 
and  arrows  shot  by  the  Rhodians,  because  he  had  a  desire,  by  num- 

^  4  PeniMi  measure^  tometbing  larger  thao  a  nedimauf,  whieb  it  eigbUea  galloaa 
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bering  of  these,  to  make  a  conjecture  how  the  citizens  were  furnish-^ 
ed  and  provided.    These  boys  performing  what  they  were  com«* 
tnanded,  there  were  in  number  of  fire-brands,  and  other  yehicl<»  of 
fire  of  several  sizes,  above  eight  hundred;  and  of  darts,  no  fewer 
than  fifteen  hundred*    This  vast  number  of  darts,  arrows,  fire- 
brands, and  balls,  shot  in  so  little  a  portion  of  the  night,  caused  him 
to  admire  the  store  and  provision  of  the  city  in  their  ammunition  | 
and  likewise  their  great  charge  and  expense  in  providing  thetn.i^^ 
Then  he  set  about  repairing  his  engines,  burying  the  dead,  and  cur-« 
ing  those  that  were  wounded}  during  which  time  the  citizens^  bar-t' 
inga  respite  from  tlie  assaults  and  batteries  of  the  engines,  built  a 
third  wall  in  the  shape  of  a  half  moon,  which  encompassed  all  that 
part  of  the  wall  which  lay  most  open  and  exposed  to  the  enemy^a 
attacks^    And  besides  this,  they  drew  a  deep  trench  round  that  part 
of  the  wall  which  was  ready  to  fall,  that  the  king  might  not  enter  on 
a  sudden,  at  the  first  push.    Ttiey  likewise  sent  out  some  swift  sail** 
ing  ships  under  the  command  of  Amyntas,  who  made  over  to  the 
continent  of  Asia,  and  there  set  upon  some  privateers  that  were  com** 
aiissioned  by  Demetrius :  they  had  three  bpen  vessels,  and  were  re- 
puted the  stoutest  men  the  king  had  in  his  fleet.    After  a  short  fight^ 
the  Rhodians  took  both  the  ships  and  the  men,  among  whom  were 
Timocles,  the  chief  of  the  pirates.    They  likewise  fell  upon  aome 
nerchant-ships,  and  took  some  light  vessels  laden  with  coro^  and 
with  these,  and  the  open  vessels  of  the  pirates^  they  secretly  passed 
by  the  enemy,  and  got  into  Rhodes. 

Demetrius  having  repaired  his  machines,  brings  them  again  up 
to  the  walls,  and,  with  showers  of  darts  and  arrows,  forced  thebe« 
sieged  from  the  bulwarks;  and  battering  the  place  adjacent  with  bis 
rams,  he  beat  down  two  spaces  between  the  tower.  In  the  heat  of 
tliis  action  the  besieged  with  all  their  might  defended  the  middle 
tower,  and  were  continually  harassed  by  strong  parties  of  fresh  men 
one  after  another,  so  that  Aminias  their  chief  commander^  eoura« 
geously  behaving  himself,  was  there  slain^  whh  many  of  the  com* 
mon  soldiers. 

While  these  things  were  doing.  Icing  Ptolemy  sent  to  the  Rho^ 
dians  as  much  corn  and  other  provisions  as  he  had  done  before;  and 
g!so  fifteen  hundred  soldiers^  under  the  command  of  Antigonos  a 
Macedonian. 

About  the  same  time  there  came  to  Demetrius^  about  fifty  ambas* 
sadors,  from  Athens  and  other  cities  of  Greece,  all  soliciting  the 
king  to  -compose  matters,  and  conclude  a  peace  with  the  Rhodians* 
Whereupon  there  was  a  cessation  of  arms,  and  many  harangues  were 
now  made  to  the  people,  and  then  a.ain  to  Demetrius,  but  the/ 
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could  not  agree  upon  any  terms;  and  therefore  the  ambassadors  de- 
parted without  eftecting  any  thing. 

Demetrius  was  afterwards  contriving  to  make  an  attack  upon  the 
city  in  the  nighty  at  that  part  of  the  wall  which  had  fallen  down.— * 
To  this  end  he  picked  out  the  hest  of  his  soldiers,  and  some  others 
fit  for  the  purpose,  in  all  to  the  amount  of  fifteen  hundred,  whom  he 
commanded  to  approach  the  walls  secretly,  about  the  Second  watch, 
tie  himself  stood  ready  with  the  rest  of  the  army,  and  gave  orders 
to  the  officers  of  every  regiment^  upon  a  signal  given,  to  set  up  a 
rhout,  and  fori h with  to  make  an  assault  upon  the  city  both  by  sea 
and  land;  who  all  executed  his  commands  accordingly:  and  pre- 
sently one  party  made  to  the  ruins,  and  killing  the  watch  at  the 
trench^  broke  into  the  city,  and  possessed  themselves  of  all  the  pla- 
ces round  the  theatre.  The  Rhodians  seeing  all  the  city  in  an  up 
roar  upon  the  knowledge  of  what  had  happened,  commanded  them 
that  guarded  the  port  and  the  walls,  every  one  to  keep  their  several 
posts,  aad  endeavour  to  beat  off  the  enemy  that  attempted  to  enten 
They  in  the  town,  wiih  the*stoutest  of  the  citizens,  and  those  sol- 
diers who  had  lately  come  from  Alexandria,  attacked  them  that  had 
broke  in  within  the  walls;  but«as  soon  as  it  was  day,  Demetrius  lift- 
ed  up  the  signal,  at  which  both  those  who  had  made  an  attack  upon 
the  port,  and  those  around  the  walls^  set  up  a  shout  all  together^  to 
encourage  the  men  that  had  entered,  and  were  about  the  theatre..^ 
The  poor  women  and  children  throughout  the  whole  city  were  in  a 
state  of  terrible  fear  and  consternation,  as  if  the  town  had  been  then 
Actually  taken  by  storm. 

However,  a  sharp  encounter  took  place  between  the  Rhodians  and 
those  that  had  entered  the  town;  and  though  many  fell  on  both  sides^ 
yet  neither  of  them  at  the  first  gav^  the  least  ground.     But  after 
awikile,  when  many  more  of  the  Rhodians  cume  flocking  in,  resol- 
ved to  endure  the  greatest  extremity  in  fighting  for  their  country^ 
and  for  all  that  was  dear  to  them  in  the  world,  the  king's  party  were 
overborn;  and  Alcimus  and  Mantius,  the  commanders  of  the  party^ 
after  many  wounds  received,  were  there  slain;  most  of  the  remain- 
der were  either  killed  upon  the  spot,  or  taken  prisoners;  but  some 
few  made  their  escape  and  got  to  the  king.     Many  likewise  of  the 
Rhodians  were  slain  at  the  same  time,  among  whom  was  Damotetis^ 
president  of  the  council,  a  man  most  renowned  for  his  valour.    De- 
metrius, although  be  judged  that  fortune  had,  as  it  were,  wrung  the 
city  out  of  his  hands,  yet  prepared  for  another  assault.     But  his  fa- 
ther writing  him  to  make  peace  with  the  Rhodians  on  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  be  could  get,  he  watched  for  the  most  convenient  op- 
portunity that  might  afford  him  a  colourable  pretence  for  an  agrees 
Vet.  2.  No.  46,  BER 
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meot  and  settlement  of  matters  between  them.  Ptolemy  likewise, 
though  he  had  before  written  to  the  Rhodians  to  acquaint  them  that 
he  intended  to  send  them  a  great  quantity  of  corn,  and  three  thou- 
sand men,  yet  afterwards  advising  them  to  treat  and  agree  with  An- 
tigonus  upon  any  reasonable  conditions,  they  all  inclined  to  peace. 
At  the  same  time  likewise^  the  ^tolian  commonwealth  sent  ambas- 
sadors to  negotiate  a  pacification.  Tiie  Rhodians  therefore  at  length 
Struck  up  a  peace  with  Demetrius  upon  the  conditions  following: — 
^  That  the  city  should  remain  subject  to  its  own  laws,  and  should 
be  without  a  garrison :  that  they  should  enjoy  their  own  estates  and 
revenues:  that  they  should  join  with  Antigonus  in  his  wars  against 
all  persons  except  Ptolemy;  and  that  they  should  deliver  a  hundred 
citizens  as  hostages,  such  as  Demetrius  should  make  choice  of,  ex- 
cept such  as  were  magistrates/'  And  thus  the  Rhodians,  after  a 
whole  year's  siege,  put  an  end  to  the  war,  honouring  those  with  just 
rewards,  who  approved  themselves  honest  and  faithful  to  their  coun- 
try: and  such  slaves  as  had  behaved  themselves  stoutly  and  valiant- 
ly, they  set  free,  and  enrolled  them  as  members  of  the  city.  Tliey 
set  up  likewise  the  statues  of  the  kings,  Ptolemy,  Cassander,  and 
Lysimachus,  and  of  some  others  inferior  to  them,  who  yet  had  con- 
tributed much  to  the  safety  of  the  place.  But,  that  they  might  ex- 
press their  gratitude  and  thankfulness  to  Ptolemy  above  all  the  rest, 
they  sent  some  of  their  priests  to  consult  the  oracles  ofAmmon, 
whether  they  should  worship  Ptolemy  as  a  god  ?  And  being  an- 
swered tliat  they  should,  they  consecrated  to  him  a  four-square 
grove  in  their  city,  building  on  every  side  thereof  a  gallery  of  a  fur- 
long in  length,  and  called  it  Ptolemaeum,  or  Ptolemy's  gallery— 
They  repaired  also  the  theatre,  and  the  parts  of  the  walls  that  were 
thrown  down,  and  made  them,  and  all  the  other  places  which  had 
been  damaged,  far  more  beautii'ul  and  glorious  than  they  were 
before. 

Demetrius,  having  ratified  the  peace  with  the  Rhodians,  (accord- 
ing to  his  father's  commands),  loosed  from  thence  with  his  whole 
army,  and,  passing  by  the  islands,  he  arrived  at  Aulis  in  Boeotia, 
minding  with  all  speed  to  9ct  the  Grecians  at  liberty;  for  Cassander 
and  Polyperchon,  grown  bold  through  the  absence  of  the  enemy, 
liad  not  long  before  ii'asted  and  harassed  many  parts  of  Greece 
And  first  of  all  he  freed  the  city  of  the  Clialcidians  from  a  garrisoa 
of  the  Boeotians,  and  forced  the  Boeotians  (out  of  fear  of  him)  to 
fall  oflF  from  their  league  with  Cassander.  Afterwards,  confederating 
with  the  ^tolians,  he  prepared  to  make  war  upon  Polyperchon  and 
Cassander. 

During  these  transactions,  £innelus,  the  king  of  the  Cimmerian 
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Bosphorus,   having  now  reigned  six  years,   ended  his   days;  after 
ivhom  succeeded  Spartacus,  his  son,  who  reigned  twenty  years. 

Having  now  given  an  account  of  the  affairs  of  Greece  and  Asia^  we 
shall  pass  over  to  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Id  Sicily,  Agathoclcs  00  a  sudden,  and  without  any  provocation^ 
invaiied  the  inhabitants  of  the  Lipari  islands,  being  then  in  full  and 
perfect  peace  and  security,  and  exacted  from  them  fifty  talen^  of 
silver.  At  which  time,  many  thought  that  it  was  spoken  from  a  di- 
vine spirit,  when  it  was  said ^That  God  would  remarkably  pursue 

bim  for  his  wickedness.  The  Liparians  then  desired  him,  that  he 
would  give  some  time  to  make  up  the  money  that  was  short,  declar- 
ing, that  to  that  time  they  never  made  use  of  the  dedicated  treasure: 
but  Agathocles  forced  them  to  give  him  the  money  that  was  id  the 
sacred  treasury*,  upon  some  of  which  was  stamped  the  image  of 
£olus,  and  upon  others  Vulcan ;  and  when  he  had  got  it,  he  set  sail^ 
and  away  he  went:  but  there  arose  a  storm^  which  broke  iu  piecey 
eleven  of  the  ships  that  carried  the  money:  which  gave  occasion  tQ 
many  to  conclude,  that  i£olus  (who  is  said  to  have  command  of  the 
winds  in  those  parts)  executed  vengeance  upon  him  at  his  first  set- 
ting forth;  and  that  Vulcan,  at  his  latter  end,  punished  the  tyrant  in 
his  own  country  according  to  the  just  desert  of  his  wickedness,  burn- 
ing him  alive  with  hot  coals:  for  it  was  one  and  the  same  justice  and 
divine  will  that  forbore  and  passed  over  those  that  saved  and  preserved 
their  parents  at  the  foot  of  Mount  i£tna,  and  that  exerted  his  power 
in  punishing  those  that  had  impiously  prophaned  the  deity.  But  wliat 
\%  now  said  concerning  the  return  and  misfortunes  of  Agathocles  shall 
be  further  confirmed,  when  we  come  to  the  time  proper  for  that  re- 
lation; but  now  we  must  apply  ourselves  to  what  was  done  in  those 
parts  of  Italy  that  lay  bordering  upon  one  another. 

The  Romans  and  Samnites^  after  a  war  of  two-and- twenty  years 
and  six  months  continuance,  by  their  mutual  ambassadors  at  length 
made  peace  one  with  another.  But  Sempronius^  one  of  the  consuls^ 
broke  into  the  country  of  the  i£qui,  and  took  forty  towns  in  forty  days 
time  at  the  mo6t;  and,  bringing  the  whole  country  into  absolute  sub- 
jection to  the  Roman  yok^,  returned  home,  and  most  worthily  and 
gloiiously  triumphed.  But  the  Bomaus  entered  into  a  league  with 
ti;e  Alarsi,  Pcligni,  and  Marrucini. 

V\  hen  the  last  year  was  ended,  Leostratus  was  chosen  chief  magis- 
trate of  Athens  for  this  succeeding,- and  Servius  Cornelius  and  Lucius 
Genucius  were  created  consuls  at  Home.  In  the  time  of  whose  ^- 
vernments^  Demetrius  resolved  to  make  war  upon  Cassander,  and  to 
ircstore  liberty  to  the  Grecians ;  and  above  all  other  copQerns;^  to  j)ut 
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the  affairs  of  Greece  into  a  good  and  happy  condition;  because  he 
hoped  by  the  liberty  granted  thereby  both  to  advance  his  own  reputa* 
tion,  and  also  to  break  those  captains  of  Cassander's  who  were  joined 
with  Prepelaus,  and  that,  by  falling  upon  Cassander,  he  should  gain 
the  sovereign  power  to  himself.  The  city  of  Sicyon  was  then  hel4 
by  a  garrison  of  Ptolemy  the  king,  of  which  Philip,  a  brave  and  gal- 
lant man^  was  governor:  upon  this  place  Demetrius  made  a  sudden 
attack  in  the  night,  and  broke  in  within  the  walls;  whereupon  the 
garrison-soldiers  presently  hurried  into  the  castle.  Demetrius,  being 
now  possessed  of  the  town,  posted  himself  between  the  houses  an4 
the  citadel;  and  being  just  upon  the  point  of  bringing  up  his  en- 
gines,  they  within  were  so  terrified,  that  they  surrendered  upon  terms, 
and  then  sailed  away  into  Egypt.  Afterwards,  having  prevailed  with 
the  Sicyonians  to  remove  and  settle  themselves  within  the  castle,  he 
laid  that  part  of  the  city  adjoining  to  the  haven  even  with  ttie  ground,, 
which  was  a  place  before  every  way  strongly  fortified:  then  joining 
with  the  inhabitants,  and  helping  them  to  build  houses*,  and  re- 
storing them  to  their  former  liberty,  he  was  honoured  by  those  he  had 
tfius  obliged  as  a  demi-god;  for  they  called  the  city  Demetriades, 
and  appointed  sacrifices^  festivals,  and  sports,  with  other  honours,  to 
be  yearly  celebrated  and  offered  in  memory  of  him  as  tlie  builder 
of  their  city.  But  time  and  turns  of  fortune  put  an  end  to  these 
$olemnities. 

The  Sicyonians  therefore,  being  fixed  in  a  far  better  place  than 
they  were  before,  have  continued  there  from  that  very  time  to  this 
day:  for  the  site  of  the  citadel  is  large  and  plain,  compassed  in  on 
every  side  with  inaccessible  rocks,  so  that  no  engine  can  possibly 
approach  or  come  near  it:  it  is  furnished  likewise  with  plenty  of  wa* 
ter,  by  which  the  inhabitants  greatly  enriched  their  gardens  and  or^ 
chards :  and  therefore  all  approved  the  wisdom  and  ingenious  con*, 
trivanpe  of  the  king,  who  had  provided  for  them  every  thing  conduce 
ing  to  their  pleasure  in  time  of  peace,  and  to  their  protection  and  se- 
curity in  time  of  war.  Having  settled  all  things  at  Sicyon,  he  marched 
thence  with  his  whole  army  to  Corinth,  which  Prepelaus,  Cassander's 
general,  then  held  with  a  strong  garrison;  where  being  presently  let 
in  by  the  citizens  in  the  night,  (through  a  little  sally-port),  he  gained 
the  city,  together  with  the  havens.  The  soldiers  in  garrison  hereupon 
iled,  some  of  them  into  the  Sisyphiumf,  (as  it  is  called),  others  into 
the  citadel:  whereupon  the  engines  being  brought  up  to  the  fortifi- 
cations, after  much  toil  and  labour,  he  took  Sisyphium  by  storm. 
The  besieged  had  (before  he  entered)  all  fled  to  them  that  were  in 
the  citadel;   but  he  so  terrified  them  also,  that  he  forced  them  ta 
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surrender:  for  this  king  in  assaults  was  not  to  be  resisted;  and  ia 
inventing  of  engines  for  the  assaulting  of  places  was  extraordinarily 
ingenious. 

And  now,  although  he  restored  the  Corinthians  to  their  liberty,  yet 
lie  put  a  garrison  into  the  citadel*,  because  the  citizens  desired  to 
continue  unde9the  king'sf  protection  until  he  had  subdued  Cas* 
sander :  and  so  Prepelaus,  having  thus  poorly  lost  Corinth^  went  to 
Cassander. 

Then  Demetrius  marched  into  Achaia,  and  took  Buta  by  assaultj 
and  within  a  few  days  after,  he  had  Scyros  delivered  up  to  him,  and 
expelled  the  garrison  thence;  and,  moving  forward,  he  freed  all  the 
rest  of  the  cities  of  Achaia.  Then  encamping  at  i9£geum,  he  lay 
with  his  army  round  the  walls;  and,  upon  a  parley  with  Strombichai 
the  governor,  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  town:  but  he  not  only 
refused,  but  railed  against  Demetrius  from  the  walls,  and  gave  him 
base  language ;  whereupon  the  king  brought  up  the  engines,  bat- 
tered down  the  wall,  and  took  the  city  by  storm,  and  there  crucified 
Strombichus,  (who  was  placed  there  as  governor  by  Polyperchon)^ 
and  about  fourscore  more  that  were  his  inveterate  enemies,  before 
the  walls  of  the  town.  And  from  among  the  prisoners  he  picked 
out  two  thousand  mercenaries,  and  intermixed  them  amongst  his  own 
regiments. 

After  the  taking  of  this  city,  they  who  held  the  neighbouring  fortf 
and  castles  thought  it  to  no  purpose  to  oppose  the  king;  and  there* 
fore  all  surrendered  their  garrisons.  And  all  the  governors  of  cities, 
seeing  that  Cassander  and  Polyperchon  sent  them  no  assistance,  and 
that  Demetrfus  with  a  potent  army,  and  with  engines  the  greatest  that 
ever  came  into  the  field,  was  ready  to  fall  upon  them,  surrenc)ered  all 
«p  to  him.     And  thiis  stood  the  affairs  of  Demetrius. 

In  Italy,  the  Tarentjnf s  (being  at  war  with  the  Lucanians  and  the 
Romans)  sent  ambassadors  to  Sparta  desiring  aid,  and  thatCleonymui 
might  be  sent  them  for  their  general.  The  Lacedaemonians  readily 
granted  the  general  that  was  desired;  and  the  Tarentines  sent  ships 
and  money,  wherewith  Cleonymus  raised  five  thousand  men,  and 
mustered  them  atTenarus  in  Laconia;  and  thence  by  a  short  cut 
sailed  toTarentum,  where  he  hired  as  many  mercenaries  as  thelToF- 
mer^  and  listed  some  of  the  citizens:  in  the  whole  he  raised  above 
twenty  thousand  foot,  and  two  thousand  horse.  He  joined  to  his 
army  likewise  many  Greeks  of  Italy,  together  with  the  Messapians; 
whereupon  the  Lucanians,  being  terrified  with  the  greatness  of  his 
firmy,  mad^  peace  with  the  Tarentines:  only  the  Metapontians  stood 
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off;  and  therefore  be  required  the  Lucaniaos  to  join  with  him  ia 
spoiling  and  harassing  their  country;  and  accordingly  making  use  of 
a  fit  opportunity,  he  broke  in  upon  them,  and  put  them  into  a  terri* 
^le  fright:  and,  though  be  entered  into  the  city  as  a  friend,  yet  he 
trapanned  the  citizens  out  of  six  thousand  talents  of  silver  and  up* 
wards,  and  took  away  two  hundred  young  ladies  of  ihe  best  quality 
for  hostages,  not  so  much  to  secure  the  performance  of  the  league, 
as  to  gratify  his  own  brutish  lusts;  for  he  threw  otF  his  Laconic  ha-* 
'bk,  and  gave  up  himself  to  all  manner  of  voluptuousness,  and  brought 
tbem  into  bondage  and  slavery  who  bad  committed  themselves  to 
lib  cmre  and  protection.  For,  though  he  had  so  great  an  army,  aud 
io  well  provided,  yet  be  did  nothing  worthy  the  name  of  a  Spartan. 
He  determined,  indeed,  to  make  an  expedition  into  Sicily,  under  co-< 
kmr  of  overturning  the  tyranny  of  Agathocles,  and  to  restore  the  Si-» 
cilians  to  their  antient  laws  and  liberties;  but  omitting  thai  for  the 
present,  be  sailed  to  Corcyra,  and,  having  taken  the  city,  got  there  a 
Tast  treasure,  and  garrisoned  the  place,  designing  to  make  use  of 
that  as  a  town  and  citadel  of  war,  and  thence  to  manage  all  the  af- 
fairs of  Greece.  Forthwith  ambassadors  can^  to  him  from  Deme- 
trius, Poliorcetes,  and  Cassander,  severally,  to  solicit  bim  to  joia 
tliem  as  confederates;  but  he  joined  neither. 

Afterwards,  hearing  that  tiie  Tarentines  and  some  others  had  re-r 
volted  and  deserted  him,  he  left  a  sufficient  garrison  at  Corcyra,  and 
with  the  remainder  of  his  forces  sailed  in  a  great  rage  into  Italy,  with 
91  resolution  to  execute  cxenjplary  punishment  ui>on  those  who  had 
rebelled.  Arriving  at  the  very  place  where  the  barbarians  kept  guard, 
be  took  the  city;  and  after  he  had  sold  the  men  for  shives,  he  de 
vastated  aud  harassed  all  the  country.  He  took  also  a  town  called 
Triopius  by  assault,  and  carried  thence  three  thousand  captives...^ 
But  about  this  time  the  barbarians  got  into  a  body,  and  attacked  his 
^mp  in  the  night,  killed  above  two  hundred  of  his  soldiers,  and 
took  about  a  thousand  prisoners:  and  on  the  back  of  this  misfortune 
there  aro^e  a  violent  storm,  which  destroyed  twenty  of  bis  ships  as 
they  lay  at  anchor  near  his  camp. 

Being  grieved  and  plagued  with  these  misfortunes  falling  one 
upon  the  neck  of  another,  Cleonymus  returned  with  his  forces  ta 
Corcyra. 

The  former  year  being  past,  this  year  Nicocles  executed  the  office 
of  Lord  Chancellor  of  Athens,  and  Marcus  Livius  and  Marcus  i£. 
piilius  were  consuls  at  Rome:  at  which  time  Cassander,  king  of 
Idacedon,  perceiving  the  armies  of  his  enemies  to  increase,  aud  tli^t 
the  impending  storm  was  ready  to  fall  with  all  its  weight  upon  him„ 
was  in  much  alarm  concerning  the  is:>vie  of  UiQ  ^vcuti^    Uc  tberei* 
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fore  sent  ambassadors  into  Asia  to  Antigonus,  to  entreat  him  to  be 
reeonciled,  and  make  peace  with  him:  who  fiercely  and  roughly  ao* 

swered ^That  he  would  own  no  peace  which  should  he  made  wkk 

Inm,  unless  Cassander  would  deliver  up  all  into  his  hands.  Ac  tbis 
answer  he  was  greatly  terrified,  and  sent  for  I^simachus  out  of 
Thrace,  to  venttire  all  in  a  common  lot  together:  for  at  all  times,  in 
his  greatest  straits,  his  manner  was  to  have  recourse  to  him  for  re- 
lief, both  on  account  of  his  valour,  and  because  his  kingdom  bor« 
dered  upon  Macedonia.  These  two  kings  therefore,  consulting  tl>- 
gether  how  to  manage  their  mutual  affairs  to  the  best  advantage^ 
sent  ambassadors  to  Ptolemy  king  of  Egypt,  and  to  Seleucus,  prrtfce 
of  the  liigher  provinces,  giving  them  an  account  of  the  proud  aa* 

swer  of  Antigonus;  and  representing  to  them ^That  they  were  alt 

in  equal  danger  by  this  war;  for  if  Antigonus  gained  Macedonia,  he 
would  presently  swallow  up  the  rest;  and  that  he  had  uj)on  several 
occasions  given  a  clear  discovery  of  his  covetousness  and  ambiiioQ| 
and  that  he  would  have  none  to  participate  with  him  in  any  partcf 
the  empire;  and  therefore,  that  it  was  very  fit  and  expedient t that 
they  should  all  join  together  against  him. 

Ptolemy  and  Seleucus,  judging  what  was  said  to  be  certainly  true, 
readily  came  into  the  league,  and  raised  numerous  forces  to  assist  ia 
the  war.  However,  Cassander  judged  it  not  prudent  to  suffer  tka 
enemy  first  to  break  in  upon  him,  but  that  it  was  rather  for  his  ad« 
vantage  to  be  beforehand  with  them,  and  fall  first  upon  them«  Ta 
that  end  he  delivered  part  of  the  army  to  Lysimachus,  and  sent  a  ge* 
neral  along  with  them ;  and  he  himself'  marciied  with  the  rest  iota 
Tliessaly,  to  fight  with  Demetrius  and  the  other  Grecians. 

Lysimachus  with  his  army  passed  over  out  of  Europe  into  Ask^ 
and  set  free  the  inhabitants  of  Lampsacus  and  Faros,  who  had  sided 
with  him  upon  their  own  accord:  but  taking  Sigseum  by  assault,  ha 
placed  a  garrison  in  it:  and  then  committed  six  thousand  foot  tad 
a  thousand  horse  to  the  charge  of  Prepelaus,  and  sent  him  to  take  the 
cities  in  i£olia  and  Ionia :  but  he  himself  in  the  first  place  design- 
ed to  besiege  Abydos,  and  carried  along  with  him  darts,  batteriog 
rams,  and  other  engines  for  that  purpose.  But  a  great  number  of 
soldiers  being  sent  by  sea  from  Demetrius  for  the  defence  oi  the  ci<« 
ty,  he  laid  aside  his  design;  and  having  taken  the  Hellespont  aad 
Phrygia,  he  went  forward  and  besieged  the  city  of  Synada,  whera 
the  king's  *  magazine  lay;  and  at  the  same  time  drew  over  Docimut, 
a  commander  of  Antigonus's  party,  to  join  the  common  cause;  aod 
by  his  help  took  both  Synada  and  other  forts  whiere  the  kingli  tffe»» 
aures  were  laid  up, 
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Id  the  mean  time  Prepelaus,  who  was  sent  to  make  war  upon 
£oIia  and  Ionia,  by  the  way  took  Adramyttium^  and  besieged  Epbe- 
8us;  and  so  terrified  the  inhabitants,  that  they  submitted :  and  find- 
ing there  the  hostages  which  the  Rhodians  had  given  to  Demetrius^ 
he  sent  them  all  home  again  to  their  friends,  and  did  not  hurt  any 
of  the  Ephesians  in  their  persons ;  but  he  set  on  fire  all  the  ship^  be 
found  in  the  Iiarbour,  because  the  enemy  still  commanded  all  at 
tea,  and  because  the  issue  of  the  war  was  as  yet  uncertain;  After 
this^  he  joined  to  him  the  Teians  and  Golophonians.  But  as  for 
£rythrse  and  Clazomen<e,  they  had  succour  sent  them  by  sea^  and 
therefor^  he  could  not  take  them :  but  having  wasted  their  terrtto^ 
fieSf  he  departed  for  Sardis ;  and  tdere  he  drew  over^  by  fair  words^ 
Phoenix  and  Docimus,  two  of  Antigonus's  captains,  and  took  the 
city  itself,  all  but  the  castle,  into  his  protection.  As  for  the  castle^ 
Philippus,  a  friend  of  Antigonus's,  kept  it,  and  would  not  betray  his 
trust.  Antigonus  was  at  that  time  wholly  taken  up  in  making  sports 
and  feasts  in  Antigonia,  and  had  proclaimed  great  prizes  for  such  as 
would  put  in  for  them,  and  large  wages  to  all  expert  artificers  thai 
could  be  found. 

But  when  he  heard  that  Lysimachus  was  come  into  Asia,  and  thapt 
his  soldiers  revolted  to  him  by  multitudes,  he  discontinued  his  sports, 
and  distributed  among  the  wrestlers  and  artificers  no  less  than  two 
hundred  talents;  and  then  taking  his  army  with  him,  left  Syria,  and 
by  long  marches  hastened  to  meet  the  enemy.  As  soon  as  he  came 
to  Tarsus  in  Cilicia,  out  of  the  monies  which  he  took  with  him  from 
the  city  of  Quinda,  he  gave  his  army  three  months  pay  beforehand;., 
and  besides  this,  he  brought  three  thousand  talents  along  with  bim> 
in  order  that  there  should  be  no  lack  of  money  if  need  should  call 
for  it.  Then  passing  the  Taurus,  he  quickened  his  march  into  Cap« 
padocia,  and  reduced  all  the  cities  in  the  Upper  Phrygia  and  Laco- 
tiia  which  had  formerly  revolted  from  him;  and  these  served  him  iu 
the  wars  as  they  did  before. 

Then  Lysimachus,  hearing  of  the  enemy's  approach,  consulted 
with  his  council,  in  this  imminent  danger,  what  was  fittest  to 
be  done:  and  their  advice  was,  by  no  means  to  hazard  a  battle  till 
Seleucus  came  down  from  the  upper  provinces;  but  to  take  posses* 
tion  of  the  strongest  places,  and  to  intrench  himself  in  the  best  man- 
ner he  could,  with  ramparts,  palisades,  and  stakes,  and  there  await 
the  coming  of  the  enemy.  Lysimachus  having  heard  this  advice, 
put  it  seriously  into  execution:  and  Antigonus  on  the  other  hand, 
as  soon  as  he  came  near  his  camp,  drew  out  in  battalia,  and  endea^- 
Toured  to  provoke  Lysimachus  to  fight:  but  seeing  he  would  not, 
he  went  and  kept  all  the  passages  by  which  any  victuals  might  coane 
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into  the  camp.     Whereupon  Lysimachus  fearing  lest  he  sliould  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  through  want  of  provisions,  removed 
by  night;  and  having  mai'ched  four  hundred  furlongs^  came  toDo^ 
rylaeum,  and  thefe  encamped;  for  in  those  parts  there  was  abUn* 
dance  of  corti  and  other  provisions,  having  a  river  at  the  b&ck  of  hint 
as  a  defence  to  his  camp.     Wherefore,  having  raised  a  work  and  en« 
closed  it  with  an  exceeding  deep  trench,  and  pallisadoed  it  witii 
three  rows  of  stakes,  he  made  all  sure  as  he  thought.     But  Antigo- 
nus  finding  the  enemy  gone,  pursued  him  with  all  speed;  and  com-* 
ing  near  to  the  place  where  he  lay  intrenched,  and  seeing  no  dispo-^ 
sition  in  him  to  fight,  he  presently  fell  to  work  and  drew  another 
trench  around  his  camp,  in  order  to  besiege  him  there;  and  for  that 
purpose  caused  darts,  arrows,  add  catapults,  to  be  brought  thithei*  to 
him.     And  though  many  skirmishes  were  made  about  the  trenches^ 
because  Lysimachus's  men  endeavoured  by  their  darts  and  arroi^s 
to  drive  the  enemy  from  their  works,  yet  Antigonus's  party  had  still 
the  better  of  it  in  every  encounter.     For  in  process  of  time  Antigo- 
nus's  works  came  to  be  almost  finished;  but  Lysi mach us *s  provi- 
sions began  to  fail;  who  therefore  taking  advantage  of  a  tempestu** 
ous  night,  made  off  with  his  army,  and  through  mountainous  couo-» 
tries  reached  his  winter-quarters.     But  when  Antigonus  the  next 
morning  perceived  that  the  enemy  was  gone,  he  also  marched  after 
him,  through  the  champaign  country;    but  there  having  fallen  a 
great  quantity  of  rain,  and  the  ways  being  thereby  foul  and  deep,  he 
lost  many  of  his  carriages,  and  some  of  his  men  also  in  that  journey; 
and  the  whole  army  was  in  great  distress:  wherefore,  in  order  to 
spare  his  men,  and  the  winter  coming  on,  he  gave  up  the  pursuit ; 
and  casting  about  for  the  fittest  places,  he  distributed  his  army  into 
winter-^quarters.     But  on  receiving  intelligence  that  Seleucus  was 
marching  down  from  the  higher  provinces  with  a  numerous  army, 
he  sent  one  of  his  friends  into  Greece  to  Demetrius,  commanding 
him  with  all  speed  to  come  to  him  with  his  forces.     For  he  was  ex- 
tremely alarmed,  lest  all  the  kings  joining  together  should  force  him 
to  fight,  and  so  lay  all  at  stake  before  the  forces  out  of  Europe  could 
join  him. 

Lysimachus  in  the  like  manner  sent  his  army  to  be  quartered  in 
the  country  of  Salmonia,  having  made  large  provision  for  them  out 
of  Heraclea,  he  being  in  alliance  with  them  of  that  city:  for  he  mar-  * 
ried  Amestris,  the  daughter  of  Oxyartcs,  niece  to  the  late  king  Da-  ' 
rius,  whom  Alexander  gave  to  Craterus  to  be  his  wife,  and  now  at 
this  time  governess  of  the  city.  And  thus  stood  the  afiaifs  of  Asia 
at  that  time. 

But  as  to  the  affairs  of  Greece^  Demetrius  being  at  Athens^  be 
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greatly  desired  to  be  ioitiated  iato  the  sacred  mysteries  of  Ceres  and 
Bleusina:  but  ia  regard  that  the  time  appointed  by  the  law,  aod 
commonly  spent  by  the  Atheoians  in  performing  the  ceremonies  of 
this  solemnity,  was  very  long  and  tedious,  he  entreated  the  people 
that,  in  return  of  his  former  kindness  to  them,  they  would  alter  tlieir 
antient  custom;  which  they  agreed  to  do.  Whereupon  he  com» 
mitted  his  person  unarmed  into  the  hands  of  the  priests;  and  thus 
being  initiated  before  the  legal  day,  he  departed  from  Atliens,  and 
then  rendezvoused  both  his  fleet  and  land  army  at  Chalcis,  in  Boeo- 
tia:  but  hearing  that  Cassander  had  blocked  up  all  the  passes,  he 
judged  it  unsafie  to  go  by  land  into  Thessaly,  and  therefore  sailed 
with  the  army  into  the  haven  of  Larissa,  and  there  landed  his  men  ; 
upon  which  the  city  was  immediately  surrendered  to  him:  but  the 
citadel  he  took  by  force  of  arms,  and  bound  all  the  soldiers  ia 
the  garrison  in  chains,  kept  them  close  prisoners,  and  restored  the 
people  of  Larissa  to  their  antient  laws  and  liberties.  Then  he  took 
Ptona  and  Pteleum.  Cassander  had  commanded  the  inhabitants  of 
Dion  and  Orchomenum,  two  cities  in  Thessaly,  to  remove  and  set-^ 
tie  at  Thebes :  but  Demetrius  put  a  stop  to  this  measure.  Cassan* 
der,  when  he  saw  that  every  thing  went  as  Demetrius  would  have 
it,  strengthened  the  garrisons  of  Pherae  and  Thebes,  and  rendezvous- 
ed bis  forces  in  the  face  of  the  Demetrians.  His  whole  army  con-' 
sisted  of  twenty-nine  thousand  foot,  and  two  thousand  horse...^ 
Those  who  followed  Demetrius  amounted  to  fifteen  hundred  horse, 
at  least  eight  thousand  Macedonian  foot,  and  fifteen  thousand  mer- 
cenaries; and  out  of  the  cities  of  Greece  twenty-five  thousand; 
besides  several  regiments  of  light-armed  men;  and  a  disorderly 
rabble  of  sordid  fellows  out  of  all  nations,  to  the  number  of  at  least 
eight  thousand,  such  as  are  used  to  follow  camps  only  to  rob  and 
plunder  wherever  they  come :  so  that  the  whole,  land  army  consisted 
of  fifty-six  thousand  men. 

The  armies  bad  now  lain  opposite  to  each  other  for  several  days, 
and  though  they  were  drawn  up  in  battalia  on  both  sides,  yet  nei- 
ther attempted  to  fight,  solicitously  expecting  to  hear  how  things 
passed  in  Asia.  At  that  time,  Demetrius  entered  with  part  of  bis 
army  into  the  city  of  Pherae,  being  invited  thither  by  the  inhabitants; 
and  took  the  citadel,  and  dismissed  all  Cassander's  soldiers  on  the* 
•terms  agreed  upon,  and  restored  the  Pherseans  to  their  former  liber* 
ties. 

While  these  things  were  acting  in  Thessaly,  the  messengers  front 
Antigonus  came  to  Demetrius,  who  delivered  his  father's  commands, 
and  ordered  him  to  transport  his  forces  over  into  Asia,  with  ail  the 
speed  imaginable. 
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Whereupon,  looking  upon  it  as  a  thing  of  absolute  necessity  to 
obey  bis  father^  he  forthwith  concluded  a  peace  with  Cassander, 
upon  condition  that  his  father  should  approve  of  it;  not  in  the  least 
doubting  but  he  would  make  all  void,  whom  he  knew  had  resolved 
to  put  an  end  to  the  war  by  no  other  means  than  by  force  of  arms. 
However,  he  was  willing  to  manage  his  business  so,  that  he  should 
have  a  feasible  pretence  for  leaving  Greece^  and  not  to  resemble  % 
flight.     For  among  other  matters^  he  took  care  to  have  it  inserted 

in  the  articles  of  peace ^That  all  the  Greek  cities^  both  in  Greece 

and  Asia,  should  enjoy  their  antient  laws  and  liberties.  At  length^ 
having  got  ships  together  to  transport  his  army  and  the  carriages^ 
he  set  sail  with  his  whole  force,  and  steering  a  right  coarse  through 
the  islands  of  the  iEgean  sea,  came  to  Ephesus ;  and  there  landing 
his  army  encamped  before  it,  reduced  it  to  its  former  obedience, 
and  suffered  the  garrison  which  Prepelaus  had  put  there  safely  to 
depart,  llien  putting  a  strong  garrison  of  his  own  into  the  castle, 
went  off  with  the  rest  of  his  army  as  far  as  the  Hellespont,  where 
he  reduced  the  Lampsacenians  and  Parians,  and  other  revolted  ci- 
ties, to  his  subjection.  And  thence  going  to  the  mouth  of  Pontus, 
encamped  near  the  Temple  of  the  Chalcidonians^  and  there  forti^- 
fied;  which  done,  he  left  there  three  thousand  foot,  with  thirty  sail 
of  good  ships  to  guard  the  port^  and  sent  the  remainder  of  his  army 
into  winter-quarters  in  the  neighbourhood. 

About  this  time  Mithridates^  who  was  subject  to  Antigonus,  be- 
ing suspected  of  favouring  Cassander's  party,  was  slain  at  Cius,  ia 
the  country  of  Mysia;  of  which^  and  of  Arthiras,  he  had  been  prince 
thirty-five  years.  His  son,  also  called  Mithridates^  succeeded  him 
ID  bis  principality,  and  added  to  his  dominions  Cappadocia  and 
Paphlagonia,  which  he  held  for  thirty-six  years. 

In  these  days  Cassander,  after  the  departure  of  Demetrius,  reco- 
rered  all  the  cities  lying  on  the  sea-coast,  and  sent  Plistarchus  in- 
to Asia,  with  an  army  of  twelve  thousand  foot,  and  five  hundred 
horse,  to  assist  Lvsimachus.  But  Plistarchus  coming  to  the  mouth 
of  Pontus,  found  that  strait  occupied  by  the  enemy:  and  thereupoo 
despairing  of  any  passage  that  way,  went  to  Odessus^  which  lies  be-  . 
tween  ApoUonia  and  Galatia,  over  against  Heraclea>  where  a  part  of 
Lyrimachus's  army  lay.  But  not  having  shipping  enough  for  the 
transportation  of  :ill  his  forces  at  that  place,  he  divided  his  army  in- 
to three  parts.  The  first  landed  safely  at  Heraclea;  the  second  was 
defeated  by  the  enemy's  ships  which  lay  at  the  straits  of  Pontus;  and 
the  third,  wherein  Plistarchus  himself  was,  being  overtaken  by  a 
violent  tempest,  the  greatest  part  of  the  ships,  with  the  men  in  them, 
perished.    Among  the  rest,  the  ship  in  which  he  was,  beinjj  a  vessel ' 
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of  six  tiers  of  oars,  and  all  the  men  in  her,  (which  could  not  be  less 
than  five  hundred) ,  except  thirty- three,  (of  whom  Plistarchus  was 
one),  were  all  lost;  getting  upon  a  plank  when  the  ship  went  to 
pieces,  he  was  cast  on  shore  half  dead :  but  recovering  a  little,  he 
was  afterwards  carried  to  Heraclea,  and  there  recovering  his  strength, 
be  went  to  Lysimachus  in  his  winter-quarters,  after  having  lost  the 
greatest  part  of  his  army. 

About  the  same  time,  Ptolemy  coming  with  an  excellently  well- 
jippointed  army  out  of  Egypt,  reduced  all  the  cities  of  Coelosyria  to 
his  obedience.  But  when  he  lay  in  siege  before  Sidon,  there  came  a 
false  rumour  to  him,  that  a  battle  had  been  fought,  wherein  Lysi"« 
machus  and  Seleucus  were  routed  and  fled  to  Heraclea,  and  that 
Antigonus  was  thereupon  hastening  into  Syria  with  bis  victorious 
army. 

Ptolemy  giving  too  easy  credit  to  this  report,  made  a  truce  with 
the  Sidonians  for  five  months;  and  putting  garrisons  into  other  ci-> 
ties  which  he  had  taken  in  those  parts,  returned  into  Egypt. 

While  these  things  thus  passed,  two  thousand  Autariats,  and 
about  eight  hundred  Lycians  and  Pamphilians,  soldiers  belonging  to 
J^ysimachus,  fled  over  to  Antigonus,  out  of  their  winter-quarters, 
and  Antigonus  entertained  them  very  courteously,  furnishing  them 
ivith  such  pay  as.they  said  Lysin^chus  owed  them,  and  also  rewarded 
them  with  large  sums  of  money  over  and  above. 

About  the  suqpe  time  also  Seleucus,  with  a  great  army,  came 
down  out  of  the  upper  provinces  into  Cappadocia,  and  wintered  his 
army  under  tents  which  he  brought  with  him  ready  made.  His  ar- 
my consisted  of  twenty  thousand  foot,  and  about  twelve  thousand 
horse,  including  his  archers  on  horse*back,  and  four  hundred  and 
eighty  elephants,  and  a  hundred  iron  chariots.  Thus  these  kings 
joined  their  forces^  resolving  the  next  summer  to  decide  the  con- 
troversy by  the  sword.  But  we  shall  give  an  account  of  the  wars 
among  these  princes  in  the  beginning  of  th^  next  book,  according  a& 
^e  first  designed. 
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FRAGMENTS. 


TO  TOE  READER. 

ITHE  last  twenty  books  of  Diodorus  Sicultts  are  entirely  lost^ 
cejyt  some  eclogues  or  fragments  in  Pbotius*s  Bibiiotbeca,  wbA 
otbersy  recovered  by  Hoes  Cbelius^  and  puUisbed  by  Laure«tniri 
Rhodomaunos,  which  contained  an  account  of  afiairs  for  the  spMi^ 
of 'two  hundred  and  forty-four  y^ars^  or  thereabouts;  that  is,  frottft: 
the  end  of  the  hundred  and  ninteenth  olympiad,,  (when  Autigomai' 
and  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  were  routed  by  Ptolemseus  Lagos  wbA 
the  other  confederates,  A.  M.  3650),  to  the  end  of  the  hundreJr 
and  eightieth  olympiad,  at  which  time  Julius  Caesar  made  his  fintf 
expedition  iuto  Britain,  which  was  in  the  six  hundred  and  ninety-* 
third  year  of  the  city  of  Rome,  as  Entropius  accounts,  in  his  tixth' 
book. 

The  reader  is  desired  to  observe.— That  these  being  but  fragments^, 
or  pieces  of  Diodorus,  recovered,  as  it  were,  out  of  the  rubbish  of 
antiquity,  the  relations  are  often  broken,  and  new  matter  someiiiiifl0</ 
b^^n,  which  has  no  coherence  with  what  went  before. 

Where  they  are  broken,  tbey  are  noted  generally  thus^  mmmm^mm 
The  new  matter  is  easily  discerned  by  observation. 
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Ota  cfthe  Sixth  Book  of  the  Bibliotheca  of  Diodonu  Sicuitis,  ia^ 
ken  out  ofJBusebius  Pamphilius  Book  J  I. 

THES£  therefore  are  the  most  remarkable  things  which  are  re^ 
corded  among  the  Atlaniides  conceming  the  gods;  and  they  say, 
the  Grecians  use  the  same  rites  and  ceremonies*  The  same  things 
Diodoros  says  in  the  third  book  of  his  history;  and  Diodorus  also 
confirms  the  same  theology  in  his  sixth  book,  from  the  history  of 

Eremems  the  Messenian,  where  these  are  his  words The  antients 

kid  two  opinions  (which  are  brought  down  to  posterity)  conceming 
the  gods:  some  they  say  are  immortal  and  incorruptible,  as  the  sun, 
noon,  and  the  rest  of  the  stars;  and  likewise  the  winds,  and  other 
tilings  of  the  like  nature,  for  none  of  these  have  either  beginning  or 
cod*  But  there  are  others,  they  say,  that  are  earthly  gods,  but  for 
their  good  deeds  to  the  benefit  of  mankind,  have  attained  to  the 
li%hest  pitch  of  honour  and  glory;  and  such  were  Hercules,  Dio- 
nysius  or  Bacchus  Arbtaeus,  and  such  like.  Of  these  terrestrial 
Ipods,  many  and  various  stories  are  related  by  historians  and  mytho- 
logists.  Among  the  historians,  Evemerus  has  composed  a  sacred 
history,  and  written  peculiarly  of  these  deities.  Among  the  mytho- 
Ipgists,  or  poets.  Homer,  Hesiod,  Orpheus,  and  others  of  that  !sort, 
hare  feigned  most  prodigious  stories  of  the  gods.  We  shall  endea- 
YDur  briefly  to  run  over  what  has  been  written  by  both,  observing  a 
kind  of  middle  course.  Evemerus,  a  special  friend  of  king  Cassan- 
der,  being  forced  to  undertake  some  great  and  weighty  aflfairs,  and 
long  and  tedious  voyages  for  the  king,  they  say,  was  driven  to  a  vast 
distance  through  the  ocean,  southward;  and  departing  from  Arabia 
Felix,  after  many  days  sail,  arrived  at  certain  islands  situated  in  the 
midst  of  the  ocean;  the  greatest  of  which  was  one  called  Panchaia^ 
in  which  he  saw  the  people  very  zealous  and  eminent  for  religion^ 
who  adored  the  gods  with  magnificent  and  pompous  sacrifices,  and 
rich  gifts  both  of  gold  and  silver.  Thfey  say,  moreover,  that  the 
bland  is  consecrated  to  the  gods,  and  that  there  were  many<«other 
things  in  it  which  were  admirable,  both  for  tlieir  antiquity  and  ex* 
cellcncy  of  workmanship;  of  which  we  have  given  a  particular  ac* 
count  in  the  preceding  books.    Tliat  there  is  likewise  in  it,  upoa 
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the  top  of  a  high  mountain,  a  temple  dedicated  to  Jupiter  Triphy-J 
lius,  built  by  him  when  he  conversed  here  with  men,  and  governed 
the  whole  world;  in  which  temple  there  is  a  golden  pillar,  whereoa 
are  distinctly  described  in  Panchaian  lettcfrs,  the  acts  of  Uranus *> 
Saturn,  and  Jupiter.  Afterwards  he  says — ^That  the  first  king  was 
Uranus,  a  just  and  good  man,  and  very  skilful  io  astrology;  and 
that  he  was  the  first  that  adored  the  heavenly  gods,  and  was  therefote 
called  Uranus:  and  that  he  begat  on  his  wife  Vesta  two  sons,  Pan 
and  Saturn^  and  two  daughters,  Rhea  and  Ceres.  He  says,  more-j 
over,  that  Saturn  reigned  after  Uranus^  and  married  Rhea,  and  be- 
gat Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Neptune;  and  that  Jupiter^  succeeding  Sa^ 
turn,  married  Juno,  Ceres,  and  Themis:  on  the  first  of  which  he 
gat  the  Curetes,  Proserpina  on  the  second,  and  Minerva  on  the 
third;  and  that  afterwards  coming  to  Babylon,  he  was  entertained 
by  Belus.  Aud  that  from  thence  arriving  at  the  island  of  Panchaia, 
he  erected  an  altar  to  Uranus's  grandfather;  and  then  passing 
through  Syria,  he  came  to  prince  Cassius,  from  whom  the  moiin^ 
tain  was  called  mount  Cassius.  Then  travelling  into  Cilicla^  he 
overcame  Cilix,  the  lord  of  the  country;  and  having  at  last  passed 
through  several  other  nations,  was  highly  honoured  by  all,  and  stiled 
a  god.  When  he  had  delivered  these,  and  such  like  matters  coo-^ 
cerning  the  gods,  as  of  mortal  men,  he  subjoins  this.^^'  Let  thi^ 
^'  therefore  suffice  in  reference  to  Evemerus,  who  wrote  the  sacred 
**  history,"  ,  » 

And  as  to  what  the  Greeks  fabulously  report  concerning  the  gods^ 
we  shall  endeavour  to  give  as  succinct  an  account  as  we  can,  tracing 
the  steps  of  Homer,  Hesiod,  and  Orpheus, 
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George  Mcnachusj  or  the  Motikj  who  wrote  a  history  ifi  Greek, 
of  Diodorusy  concerning  the  Corinthian  kingdom. 

HAVING  given  an  account  of  these  things,  it  remains  that  we  should 
now  ^peak  of  Corinth  and  Sicyon,  how  they  were  planted  and  inha^ 
bited  by  the  Dorians;  for  almost  ail  the  nations  in  Peloponnetosj 
except  the  Arcadians^  were  removed  from  their  antieot  seats  at  th^ 

*  Cttlam,  heaten. 
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time  of  the  return  of  the  Hcraciidae;  who^  leaving  out  Corinth  in  the 
divif ioDj  sent  messengers  to  Alethes,  and  gave  him  the  said  pfx>vince, 
together  with  the  neighbouring  territory.  This  man  became  very 
Amousp  and  enlarged  Corinth,  where  he  reigned  thirty-eight  years. 
After  his  death,  the  eldest  and  next  of  kin  ever  succeeded  in  the 
kingdom,  down  to  the  reign  of  Cypselus,  four  hundred  and  twentjr* 
ieven  years  after  the  return  of  the  Heraclidse.  The  first  that  reigned 
at  Corinth  after  Alethes  was  Ixion,  who  held  the  kingdom  thirty-eight 
years;  after  whom,  Agesilaus  reigned  thirty-seven  years;  and  after 
tbem,  Prumnides  thirty-five  years,  and  his  son  Bacchis  as  long,  who 
was  the  most  famous  and  renowned  of  any  of  his  ancestors^  so  that 
those  who  reigned  after  him  were  not  called  Heraclidee,  but  Bac- 
ehidiB.  After  Bacchis,  Agilaus  enjoyed  the  throne  thirty  years;  £u- 
damus,  twenty-five;  Aristomedes,  thirty-five,  who  after  his  death  left 
behind  him  a  son  called  Telestas,  a  little  child,  who  was  deprived  of 
his  fother's  kingdom  by  Ageroon,  his  uncle  and  guardian,  who  reigned 
sixteen  years;  after  him,  Alexander  came  to  the  crown,  and  enjoyed 
it  twenty-five  years,  and  was  then  killed  by  Telestas,  who  had  been 
before  deprived  of  the  kingdom  of  his  ancestors,  which  he  now  re* 
gained,  and  possessed  it  twelve  years,  and  then  was  murdered  by  some 
of  hb  own  kindred,  and  Automenes  reigned  in  his  stead  one  year: 
after  which  the  Bacchidse,  the  posterity  of  Hercules,  enjoyed  the 
lungdom  for  above  two  hundred  years,  and  all  governed  together  with 
equal  authority;  but  every  year  they  created  one  of  themselves  Pry- 
lanis,  who  had  the  power  of  a  monarch  (or  ninety  years,  till  the  time 
of  C^pselus,  who  put  an  end  to  that  sort  of  government.  These  there* 
fore  are  the  kings  of  Corinth*   Bacchis  reigned  thirty-five  years. 


A  FRAGMENT. 


Xhe  soifie  George  cfthe  origm  of  t^  Ramans^  mU  of  ihe  emDenih 

book  of  Diodorus  SknkiM. 

SOME  writers  have  erroneously  held,  that  Romulus,  who  buik  Rome^ 
was  the  son  of  iEneas:  but  this  cannot  possibly  be  true,  since  there 
were  many  kings  that  reigned  in  course  between  ^neas  and  Roffi«h» 
lifl^  the  city  beiug  buik  the  aecond  year  of  the  serenth  Olympiad^ 
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which  was  above  four  huudred  and  thirty  years  after  the  Trojan  war. 
For  iEneas  gained  the  kingdom  of  the  Latins  three  years  after  thci 
destruction  of  Troy,  and  reigned  only  three  years,  and  after  his  death 
was  adored  as  a  god.  Ascanius,  his  son,  sueoeeded  hinti^  and  baiii' 
Alba,  called  at  this  day  Longa.  He  gave  the  city  this  name  from 
the  river  which  was  then  called  Alba,  and  now  libers  but  Fabiui^ 
who  wrote  an  history  of  the  Roman  affairs^  speaks  otherwise  of  the 
naming  of  this  city.  For  he  tells  a  story,  that  ^ueas  was  foretold 
by  the  oracle,  that  a  four-footed  beast  should  shew  him  the  way  to 
the  place  wliere  a  new  city  should  be  built,  which  came  thus  to  pasis' 
being  about  to  sacrifice  a  white*  sow  then  big  with  young,  she  madt 
her  escape,  and  ran  away  to  a  hill,  whither  she  was  pursued,  and 
there  she  brought  forth  thirty  pigs.  j£nea8,  wondering  at  the  aceii* 
dent,  and  calling  to  mind  the  answer  of  the  oracle,  forthwith  went 
about  to  settle  inhabitants  in  the  place;  but  being  warned  by  a  vi-* 
sion  in  the  night  to  desist,  and  not  to  build  till  after  thirty  years  then 
next  ensuing,  he  left  off  his  design  till  the  number  of  years  wai 
completed^ 

Here  follow  the  Eclogues  or  Fragments  of  Diodorus  Siculus,  out 
of  books  twenty-one  to  twenty-six  inclusive,  which  are  now  lost. 


BOOK  XXI. 

1.  ALL  vice  is  to  be  avoided  by  every  wise  man,  but  especially  co* 
vetousness :   for  this  (through  hopes  and  desire  of  gain)  prompts 
many  to  acts  of  injustice,  and  so  becomes  the  occasion  of  the  greater 
est  mischiefs  to  mankind ;   for  being  in  the  very  highest  sphere  of 
wickedness,  it  involves  not  only  mean  men,  but  even  kings  them- 
selves, in  extreme,  calami  ties.     For  Antigonus,  king  of  Asia,  as  an 
example  of  this  truth,  out  of  hb  insatiable  desire,  beginning  a  war 
against  four  other  kings,  (who  joined  against  him),  viz.  Ptolemy  La** 
gus,  king  of  Egypt,  Seleucus,  king  of  Babylon,  Lysimachus,  of 
Thrace,  and  Cassander,  the  son  of  Antipater,  king  of  Macedonia, 
perished  in  battlef,  being  shot  through  the  body  with  multitudes  of 
dares  and  arrows,  (though  afterwarda  buried  in  a  royal  manner),  and 
lus  son  Peinetrius,  with  his  mother  Stratonice^  who  were  then  in  Cir 

I 

^  Alba  fignifies  white.  t  At  l^u§  la  Plvjgia.'^-Plut.  inpjrrrliav 
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licia,  were  forced  to  sail  away  with  all  the  wealth  they  had  toSalamis 
in  Cyprus,  that  remaining  still  in  the  hands  of  Demetrius. 

2.  Agathocles,  king  of  Sicily,  burnt  all  the  Macedonian  fleet,  and 
so  freed  Corcyra,  when  it  was  besieged  by  Cassander  both  by  sea  and 
land,  and  very  near  and  likely  to  be  taken.  Oh  the  many  uncertain- 
ties of  war!  For  folly  and  fraud  many  times  effect  as  great  things  as 
true  valour  and  courage. 

3.  Agathocles,  being  returned  to  the  rest  of  his  army  from  Cor* 
eyra^  when  he  heard  that  the  Ligurians  and  Tyrrhenians  (who  were 
his  mercenary  soldiers)  had  assisted  those  who  killed  his  son  Archa- 
gathus  in  his  absence,  put  them  all  to  the  sword,  to  the  number  of 
two  thousand:  upon  which  account  the  Brutii  deserting  him,  be  re- 
solved to  besiege  their  city  called  iEthas*.  But  the  barbarians  in 
great  numbers  falling  upon  him  suddenly  in  the  night,  cut  off  four 
thousand  of  his  men,  and  so  he  returned  to  Syracuse. 

4.  Agathocles  rigged  out  a  great  fleet,  and  sailed  into  Italy;  and, 
having  a  design  to  march  his  army  to  Crotona,  he  sent  a  messenger 
before  to  Menedemus,  king  of  Crotona,  who  was  his  particular  friend, 
not  to  be  afraid  of  his  motion ;  which  was  merely  to  deceive  him ; 
and,  purposing  to  besiege  the  place,  he  gave  out  that  he  was  sending 
9way  his  daughter  Lanassa  with  a  royal  fleet  to  £piru$,  to  marry  her* 
and  by  this  fraud  be  came  upon  them  when  they  were  unprovided, 
find  never  suspected  him.  Thereupon,  applying  himself  with  all 
earnestness  to  the  siege,  he  blocked  up  the  place  by  a  wall  dn^wn 
from  sea  to  sea;  and,  having  by  his  mines  and  batteries  ruined  the 
greatest  house  of  the  town,  the  Crotoqeans  out  of  fear  opened  their 
gates,  and  received  his  army  into  the  city,  who,  breaking  in  like  a 
flood,  first  rifled  all  the  houses,  and  then  put  all  the  men  to  the  sword. 
He  likewise  made  a  league  with  the  neighbouring  barbarians,  the  Ja- 
pygians,  and  Peucetians,  furnishing  them  with  ships  for  piracy,  and 
shared  with  them  in  the  robbery.  At  length,  having  put  a  garrison 
into  Crotona,  he  sailed  back  to  Syracuse. 

5.  Diallus  the  Athenian  writer  composed  a  general  history  in 
twenty-six  hooks,  and  Psaon  of  Platsea  another  in  thirty  books. 

6.  In  the  war  against  the  Hetruscans,  Gauls,  and  Samnites,  and 
their  confederates,  the  Romans  destroyed  (when  Fabius  was  consul) 
a  hundred  thousand  men,  as  Duris  relates. 

7.  Antipater,  out  of  envy,  killed  his  own  mother.  Alexander,  his 
"brother,  was  likewise  killed  by  Demetrius,  whom  Alexander  had  sent 
for  to  his  assistance.  Antipater,  the  murderer  of  his  mother,  was  also 
served  the  same  sauce  by  Demetrius,  unwilling  to  have  n  partner  in 
the  kingdom. 

•  i^tlni,  people  of  Sicilj, 
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8.  Agathocles  raised  an  army,  and  sailed  over  into  Italy,  with  thirty 
thousand  foot,  and  two  thousand  horse;  and,  giving  the  command  of 
the  fleet  to  Stilpo,  he  ordered  him  to  waste  and  spoil  the  country  of 
theBrutii:  while  he  was  harassing  the  sea-coasts,  he  lost  many  of  his 
^ips  in  a  storm.  But  Agathocles,  by  the  help  of  his  battering  en* 
gines,  took  the  city  Hipponium;  which  so  terrified  the  Brutii,  that 
they  sent  ambassadors  to  treat  with  him  upon  terms  of  peace;  upon 
which  he  put  in  a  g'arrison,  and  carried  away  with  him  six  hundred 
hostages,  and  returned  to  Syracuse.  But  the  Brutii  made  slight  of 
their  oath,  and  with  the  whole  power  of  the  city  fell  upon  the  garrison, 
and  slew  every  man,  and  afterwards  recovered  their  hostages,  and  freed 
themselves  from  the  yoke  of  Agathocles.  Lenity  is  to  be  preferred 
before  revenge. 

9.  Most  generals  of  armies,  when  they  are  brought  into  straits  and 
difficulties,  (out  of  fear),  do  generally  humour  the  multitude. 

10.  When  the  Thebans  made  a  second  defection,  Demetrius  bat* 
tered  down  their  walls,  and  took  the  city  by  storm,  and  put  only  ten 
men  to  death,  who  were  the  ringleaders  of  the  rebellion. 

11.  Agathocles  sent  his  son  Agathocles  to  Demetrius,  to  enter  in- 
to a  league  with  him,  offensive  and  defensive.  The  king  kindly  le- 
eeived  the  young  man,  and  bestowed  on  him  a  royal  robe,  and  many 
other  rich  and  princely  gifts,  and  sent  along  with  him  Oxythemes,  his 
special  friend^  under  colour  of  confirming  the  league^  but  in  truth  to 
be  a  spy  in  Sicily. 

12.  King  Agathocles,  after  a  long  peace  between  him  and  tlie 
Cartliaginians,  at  length  rigged  out  a  fleet:  for  he  designed  to  trans* 
port  an  army  into  Libya,  and  with  his  navy  to  hinder  the  exportation 
of  all  corn  and  provisions  from  Sardinia  and  Sicily  to  the  Carthagi- 
nians, who  by  the  last  war  had  gained  the  dominion  of  the  sea,  and 
thereby  had  secured  their  country  from  invasions.     And,  though 
Agathocles  had  a  well  furnished  fleet,  to  the  number  of  two  hundred 
gallies  of  four  and  six  tier  of  oars,  yet  he  failed  In  his  design,  by  rea- 
son of  what  shortly  happened.    For  there  was  one  Menon,  an  iEgis- 
tan,  a  beautiful  captive^  then  servant  to  the  king,  who  for  some  time 
conformed  himself  to  a  strict  compliance  with  the  king's  humour, 
80  that  he  was  taken  into  the  number  of  his  beloved*  and  intimate 
friends.    But,  because  of  the  ruin  of  his  country,  and  the  dishonour- 
able abuse  of  his  own  person,  he  bore  a  secret  hatred  to  the  king,  and 
watched  an  opportunity  to  be  revenged.    The  king,  because  he  was 
old,  intrusted  Archagat  bus  with  the  command  of  the  army:  he  was  the 
son  of  Archagat  bus,  who  was  killed  in  Libya,  and  was  king  Agatho- 
isles's  grandchild]  be  was  a  man  of  a  strong  body^  and  of  a  brave  and 

*  ^if  catamite. 
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generous  spirit,  far  above  all  the  rest  of  his  family.  Wheo  be  was 
encamped  with  the  army  near  JEtntL,  the  king  had  a  desire  to  pro* 
iBote  his  son  Agathocles  to  be  his  successor  in  the  kingdom,  aud  to 
that  end  recommended  the  young  man  to  the  Syracusans,  and  de« 
clared  his  purpose  and  design  to  have  him  succeed.  Afterwards  he 
tent  him  to  the  camp  with  letters  to  Archagathus,  which  ordered 
him  to  deliver  up  the  command  of  all  the  forces  both  by  sea  and 
land  to  his  son:  upon  which  Archagath us,  perceiving  that  the  king- 
dom was  designed  for  another, contrived  the  destruction  q{  them  both: 
and  to  tliat  end  sent  a  messenger  to  Menon  of  iEgista,  who  per« 
aoaded  him  to  poison  the  king:  Archagathus  himself,  celebrating  a 
sacrifice  in  a  certain  island  where  Agathocles  then  lay  with  the  fleets 
invited  him  to  the  festival ;  and  in  the  nii^ht  (when  he  was  dead 
drank)  cut  his  throat,  and  threw  his  body  into  the  sea,  which  being 
afterwards  cast  up  by  the  violence  of  the  waves,  was  known  by  the 
inhabitants,  and  carried  to  Syracuse.  And  whereas  it  was  the  king's 
custom  always  after  supper  to  pick  his  teeth  with  a  quill,  now  rising 
from  the  table,  he  called  to  Menon  for  his  tooth-picker,  who,  having 
dipped  the  end  of  it  in  poison,  delivered  it  to  the  king,  and  he,  never 
suspecting  any  thing,  plied  all  his  teeth  with  that  care  and  earnest-* 
ness,  that  none  of  his  gums  escaped  the  touch  of  the  poison.  Upon 
this  the  king  began*  by  little  and  little  to  be  very  ill,  which  was  suc- 
ceeded by  violent  torments  in  his  body  every  day.  Then  an  incur- 
able putrefaction  and  rottenness  covered  his  gums  and  teeth:  and 
DOW  drawing  near  to  his  end,  he  called  a  senate,  where  he  complained 
of  the  wickedness  of  Archagathus,  aud  incited  the  people  to  take  re- 
venge of  him  for  his  villanies,  declaring  that  he  would  forthwith  re- 
store them  to  their  democracy.  Afterwards,  when  he  was  in  the  very 
height  of  his  extremity,  Oxythemes  (who  had  been  there  a  little  be- 
fore, sent  by  king  Demetrius)  hurried  him  to  the  funeral  pile,  and 
burnt  him  while  he  was  yet  alive,  and  not  able  to  speak  by  reason  of 
the  foulness  and  filthiness  of  his  mouth  through  the  poison.  And 
thus  Agathocles,  for  the  many  slaughters  and  murders  of  his  reign,, 
and  cruelties  towards  his  own  subjects,  and  impieties  against  tbo 
gods,  came  to  an  end  such  as  he  justly  deserved  for  his  former  wicki 
ednesses,  after  he  had  reigned  twenty-eight  years,  and  lived  seventy- 
two,  as  Timfieus  the  Syracusan  relates,  and  Callias,  another  Syraca- 
san,  (who  wrote  two-and-twenty  hooks),  aud  Autander  likewise,  the 
brother  of  Agathocles,  an  historian.  The  Syracusans,  having  now 
regained  their  democratical  government,  confiscated  all  the  gooda 
and  estate  oi  Agathocles,  and  broke  down  all  his  statues.  Menoo^ 
in  the  mean  time,  who  had  plotted  and  executed  the  treason,  was  at 
the  camp  with  Archagathus,  haying  fled  thither  from  Syracuse:  aud 
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now  beginning  to  look  very  big  upon  it,  as  being  a  man  who  had 
ruined  the  monarchy,  he  secretly  murders  Archagathus,  and  witk 
fiiir  words  and  winning  behaviour,  brought  over  the  army  to  his  in<* 
terest,  and  determined  to  force  Syracuse  to  obedience,  and  gain  tint 
principality.  Hereupon  the  Syracasans  created  Hicetas  general 
against  Menon,  who  continued  the  war  for  some  time;  MeooA 
all  along  seeking  to  avoid  fighting,  and  could  by  no  means  he 
brought  to  engage.  But  when  the  Carthaginians  joined  with  Me* 
cion,  by  which  he  became  far  stronger  than  the  Syracusans,  thejf 
were  forced  to  agree  with  the  Carthaginians,  and  delivered  iom 
hundred  hostages  for  further  security  of  the  peace,  and  to  restore  aU 
the  exiles.  However,  when  the  mercenary  soldiers  were  denied 
their  right  to  vote  in  the  choosing  of  magistrates,  the  city  was  pre* 
sently  in  an  uproar;  and  both  the  Syracusans  and  mercenaries  raa 
to  Uieir  arms.  But  some  of  the  better  sort  interposed,  and  by  mtidi 
intercession  prevailed  with  both  parties  to  agree  upon  this  conditaooi 
— ^That  tiie  soldiers  should  depart  out  ef  Sicily  by  such  a  time,  ae4 
take  all  their  goods  along  with  them.  Hereupon  the  foreign  sol« 
diers  left  Syracuse,  and  came  to  Messana,  where  they  were  reeekrei 
into  the  city  as  friends  and  confederates;  and  being  kindly  €tyler-> 
tained  in  their  houses,  in  the  night  they  massaere'd  all  their  hosts, 
and  marrying  their  wives,  seized  upon  the  city,  which  they  calM 
Mamertina,  frool  Mars,  which  in  their  own  country*^  language  (hejr 
«all  Mamers. 

13:  For  they  who  are  oot  members  of  the  democratical  govern-^ 
jnent,  are  not  admitted  by  the  tribune  of  the  people  to  give  their  sof* 
frages  among  those  tbat  are. 

14.  It  is  a  commendable  thing  to  be  ever  terrible  to  an  enemy^ 
and  always  kind  and  courteous  to  a  friend. 

15.  Since  at  that  time,  when  you  knew  not  what  was  best  and 
fittest  to  be  done,  you  were  caught  with  fair  and  enticing  words ;  and 
now  when  you  see  calamity  upon  the  country  indeed,  you  are  taught 
another  lesson.  For  sometimes  to  be  ignorant  of  things  which  may 
fall  oat  in  this  life,  b  natural  to  mankind;  but  to  foe  deceived  twice 
in  the  same  thing,  argues  n  man  to  be  a  fool.  And  the  ofteaer  we 
are  deceived,  the  greater  punishment  we  deserve.  Some  of  the  ci-*- 
tizens  have  arrived  at  that  height  of  covetousness,  that  they  would 
lain  nise  up  the  glory  nf  their  families  by  the  ruin  of  their  eouotry. 
For  they  who  liave  so  wickedly  acted  in  assisting  others,  pray,  how 
have  they  been  used  by  them  ? 

16.  Offences  are  to  be  forgives,  and  peace  to  be  kept  for  the  tiAe 
to  come. 
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17*  Not  they  that  ofTend,  but  they  who  repent  not  of  their  ofien*^ 
ees,  ought  to  he  severely  punished. 

18.  Mercy  and  kindness  among  men^  b  more  antient  tlian  wrath 
and  revenge*  \ 

19.  It  is  a  commendable  and  desirable  thing  to  lay  aside  all  ani'^ 
9iosities^  and  instead  thereof  to*  return  to  friendship  and  amity.  For 
when  a  man  is  reduced  to  poverty  and  straits,  he  presently,  at  the 
first  nod  as  it  were^  runs  to  hi^  friends. 

20.  Covetousness  being  naturally  ingrafted  in  men,  no  man  can 
be  wholly  free  from  that  vice.  Pride,  and  a  tyrant's  robes,  ought  to 
be  left  at  home.  For  he  that  enters  into  a  free  city,  ought  to  con- 
form himself  to  the  laws  of  the  place.  He  that  is  of  a  princely  fa-^ 
mily,  and  comes  to  a  kingdom  by  hereditary  descent^  is  desirous  also 
to  succeed  in  the  glory  and  reputation  of  his  ancestors.  For  it  is  a 
base  and  dishonourable  thing  to  carry  the  name  of  Pyrrhus  the  son 
of  Achilles,  and  yet  in  actions  to  imitate  Tiiersites*.  For  the  more 
boQOur  and  reputation  any  person  has  gained,  so  much  the  more 
jnegard  and  respect  will  he  have  for  them  who  were  the  instruments 
of  his  advancement  and  happy  successes.  Therefore  what  may  be 
bonourably  and  deservedly  obtained,  should  not  be  used  unjustly 
and  disgracefully,  when  it  is  enjoyed.  It  is  therefore,  gentlemen,  a 
commendable  thing,  by  the  example  of  other  men's  sufferings  and 
mistakes,  wisely  to  provide  for  our  own  security. 

21.  It  does  not  become  any  man  to  have  more  regard  to  stran-* 
gers,  than  his  own  kindred;  and  to  be  more  fearful  to  exasperate  aa 
enemy,  than  careful  to  preserve  the  good  will  and  (Opinion  of  hia 
allies. 


BOOK  X3CII. 

1.  rr  is  the  natural  property  of  the  Epirots,  not  only  to  fight  for 
their  country,  but  to  run  all  hazards  likewise  in  the  defence  of  their 
friends  and  allies. 

2.  Decius,  the  Roman  tribune  governor  of  Rhegium,  to  revenge 
bb  country  of  king  Pyrrhus,  killed  all  the  inhabitants  except  the  wo« 
men,  whom  he  sold  for  slaves,  and  seized  on  all  the  goods  and  estates 
of  those  tlmt  were  slain.  These  were  Campanians,  who  acted  the 
•ame  cruelty  here  as  the  Mamertines  did  when  they  massacre'd  all 

^  A  filthy  ogly  fellow  killed  by  Achilles  for  bis  saaciaess,  by  a  box  on  the  eat. 
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the  Messanians.  Afterwards,  because  he  made  not  an  equal  distri- 
bution of  the  prey  and  plunder  taken  from  those  miserable  people, 
he  was  banished  Rhegium  by  his  own  countryman  the  Campanians. 
The  Mamertines  themselves  assisted  in  this  butchery :  and  with  the 
money  that  was  left,  hired  him  to  be  their  captain,  and  chief  com^ 
manden  Afterwards,  a  distemper  falling  into  his  eyes,  he  advised 
with  a  skilful  physician,  who,  to  revenge  the  injuries  and  cruelties 
done  to  his  country,  prescribed  an  application  of  cantharides^  which 
wholly  deprived  him  of  his  sight:  and  the  physician  himself  took 
care  to  withdraw  from  Messana.  In  the  mean  time,  t|)ere  were  these 
princes  in  Sicily,  Hiceta^i  at  Syracuse,  Phiutias  at  Agrigentum.  Tyn- 
darus  at  Taurominiuin,  and  some  others  in  the  lesser  cities.  Phin*, 
lias  and  Hicetas  were  at  war  with  each  other,  and  fought  a  battle  at 
Hibleum,  in  wliich  Hicetas  was  conqueror.  Afterwards,  making 
several  incursions  upon  one  another,  and  robbing  and  spoiling  eve- 

• 

ry  where,  the  country  by  this  means  lay  untilled.  Hicetas,  puffed 
up  with  his  victory,  engaged  the  Carthaginiat.s  at  the  river  I'erias, 
where  he  was  beaten  with  the  loss  of  a  great  number  of  his  mcn..^ 
At  that  time  Phintias  built  Phintia,  and  planted  there  the  Gelans, 
wlio  had  been  driveu  out  of  their  country.  It  is  situated  by  tjie  sea- 
side: for  both  the  houses  and  walls  of  Gela  being  iitteHy  demolish- 
ed, after  he  had  walled  in  Phintia,  and  made  a  stately  market  place, 
and  built  temples  for  the  service  of  the  gods,  he  transplanted  thtf 
people  of  Gela  thither.  When  he  committed  the  murder,  he  was 
hated  by  all  the  cities  under  his  government,  who  drove  out  all  the 
garrisons,  among  the  first  of  whom  were  the  Agyreans. 

3.  King  Ptolemy  was  killed  by  the  Gaus,  and  the  whole  Macedo- 
nian army  utterly  destroyed. 

4.  A  Cadmean  victory  is  a  jproVerb,  meant  when  the  conquerors 
have  lost  abundance  of  men^  and  the  vanquished  are  but  little  thd 
Worse,  because  of  the  extent  of  their  empire. 

5.  Phintias,  the  builder  of  Phintia,  and  tyrant  of  Agrigentdm^  in 
a  dream  had  a  representation  pointing  out  to  him  his  own  death.^^^:. 
He  thought  he  saw,  as  he  was  hunting  the  boar,  a  sow  fiercely  come 
up  to  him,  and  strike  him  on  the  side  with  her  teeth,  which  so  pierc- 
ed him  that  he  died. 

6.  Hicetas,  after  he  had  reigned  nine  years  at  Syracuse,  was  de- 
prived of  his  kingdom  by  Thynion  the  son  of  Mameus. 

j.  Thynion  and  Sosistratus,  the  successors  bf  Hicetas,  sent  agaid 
for  king  Pyrrhus  into  Sicily. 

8.  The  Mamertines,  who  treacherously  murdered  the  Messanians, 
iiavihg  entered  into  a  league  with  the  Carthaginians,  in  a  senate  de* 
«jfeed  to  hinder  Pyrrhus  fxQVi  landing  in  Sicily.     But  Tyndarus,- 
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tyraQt  of  Taurominium,  sided  with  him,  and  was  ready  to  receive 
info  the  city  all  those  forces  that  joined  him. 

9.  The  Carthaginians  entered  into  a  league  with  the  Romans,  and 
took  five  hundred  men  on  board  their  own  ships  and  sailed  over  to 
Rhegium,  and  began  to  assault  the  place,  but  at  length  raised  the 
siege;  and  having  set  all  the  timber  and  other  materials  on  fire, 
which  had  been  prepared  for  shipping,  they  put  to  sea^  and  there  lay 
to  observe  the  motions  of  Pyrrhus. 

10.  When  Thynion  had  the  command  of  the  Island*,  and  Sosistra«» 
tus  lorded  it  over  the  Syracusans,  having  each  an  army  of  ten  thou- 
sand men,  they  broke  out  into  a  war  with  one  another;  but  being 
tired  out,  they  both  sent  ambassadors  to  Pyrrhus* 

1 1.  Pyrrhus  made  war  in  Italy  for  the  space  of  two  years  and  four 
months,  and  whilst  he  was  preparing  for  his  departure^  the  Cartha- 
ginians closely  besieged  the  Syracusans  both  by  sea  and  land.  Tbejr 
had  a  fleet  of  a  hundred  sail^  which  lay  id  the  great  haven;  and  li 
llind  army  of  fifty  thousand  men,  encamped  near  the  walld.  With 
these  they  penned  up  the  Syracusans  on  every  side,  and  wasting  and 
plundering  the  country  round  about,  they  even  converted  it  into  ft 
desolate  wilderness.  Tlie  Syracusaps  therefore^  wearied  out  with 
the  war,  depended  only  upon  Pyrrhus,  in  regard  he  had  married 
Lanassa,  the  daughter  of  Agathocles,  of  whom  he  had  begotten 
Alexander.  On  which  account  they  s^nt  daily  to  him ;  whereupotl 
shipping  his  men,  elephants,  and  other  provisions,  he  departed  fromi 
l^arentum,  and  arrived  the  tenth  day  at  Locris:  thence  he  sailed,  af- 
ter his  landing  in  Sicily,  to  Taurominium;  and  there  being  joined 
by  Tyndarus,  prince  of  that  city,  and  reinforced  by  him  with  more 
soldiers,  he  made  from  thence,  and  came  to  Catana;  where,  bein^ 
magnificently  received  by  the  inhabitants,  and  laden  with  golden 
crowns,  he  landed  his  men,  with  which  he  marched  straight  to  Sy- 
racuse, his  fleet  ready  prepared  for  an  engagement,  bailing  with  hint 
all  along  the  coast.  When  he  came  near  to  Syracuse,  the  Cartha- 
ginians, having  sent  away  thirty  of  their  ships  for  necessary  provi- 
sions, durst  not  venture  a  battle  with  those  that  remained;  so  that 
Pyrrhus  came  to  Syracuse  without  any  opposition;  the  Island  bein^ 
still  kept  by  Thynion,  and  the  rest  of  the  city  by  the  Syfacosans  and 
Sosistratus.  For  he  had  Agrigentum  under  his  command,  and  tiCia-r 
ny  other  cities,  and  above  ten  thousand  soldiers.  And  having  then 
reconciled  Thynion  and  Sosistratus,  and  the  Syracusans,  and  brought 
them  all  to  a  right  understanding  among  themselves,  he  was  there- 
upon highly  esteemed  and  applauded.  The  king  received  weapons, 
engines^  and  other  furniture  and  povisions  whicih  Were  in  the  city, 
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with  a  hundred  and  twenty  decked  ships^  and  twenty  open  vessels—^ 
But*  the  palace  belonged  to  Enneres.  The  whole  navy  therefore, 
iacluding  those  he  brought  along  with  him,  ^consisted  of  two  hnn-* 
dred  sail.  Whilst  he  was  thus  employed,  ambassadors  came  from 
the  Leontines,  sent  to  him  from  Heraclidas  the  governor,  with  pro* 
tnise  to  deliver  up  the  city  into  his  hands,  with  the  garrisons,  and 
four  thousand  foot  and  five  hundred  horse.  There  were  then  many 
others  at  Syracuse,  who  promised  to  deliver  up  their  cities  to  Pynr- 
hus,  and  to  join  him  in  the  war:  He  received  them  all  graciously^ 
and  sent  them  back  to  their  several  countries,  expecting  to  be  short- 
ly lord  of  Libya. 

12.  The  port  of  Corinth  is  called  Lichsum. 

IS.  Brennus,  king  of  the  Gauls,  made  an  inroad  into  Macedonia 
with  a  hundred  and  forty  thousand  targeteers,  and  ten  thousand 
horse,  and  a  great  multitude  of  other  foreign  rabble,  and  many  mer«* 
chants,  together  with  two  thousand  carts  and  carriages.  He  mad^ 
great  havock  and  slaughter,  with  a  design  to  ruin  them  utterly.  At 
last  he  broke  into  Greece,  and  fully  purposed  to  rifle  the  temple  at 
Pelphos.  By  frequent  engagements  Brennus  lost  myriads  of  his 
men,  and  he  himself  received  three  des{)erate  wounds.  Being 
near  his  end,  he  called  his  army  together,  and  made  a  speech  to  the 
Gauls,  and  advised  them  to  kill  both  him  and  the  rest  of  the  wounded 
paen,  to  burn  their  carriages,  and  return  home  with  all  speedy  and 
m^ke  Cichorius  their  king.  Brennus  at  length,  after  he  had  drunk 
freely  of  wine,  ran  himse(f  through  the  body.  Cichorius,  so  soon 
as  he  had  buried  Brennus,  knocked  all  the  wounded  men  on  the  head^ 
those  at  least  that  were  likely  to  be  starved  with  hunger  or  perished 
by  the  cold,  to  the  number  of  twenty  thousand;  and  then  returned 
ivith  the  remainder  the  same  way  they  came.  But  the  Grecians^ 
who  lay  in  ambush  in  the  strait  and  narrow  passages,  cut  off  all  tlieir 
rear,  and  took  most  of  their  baggage.  Marching  forward  to  Ther-*^ 
mopyliB,  they  there  left  behind  them  twenty  thousand  more  for  want 
of  food.  At  length,  as  they  were  passing  through  the  country  of 
tlie  Dardanians,  they  all  perished ;  and  not  one  man  returned  to  his 
own  country. 

14.  But  Pyrrhus,  when  he  had  settled  all  things  at  Syracuse  and 
Leoutium,  marched  his  army  towards  Agrigentum;  and  while  on  hit 
inarch,  he  was  told  by  some  from  on  ship-board  that  they  had  driven 
put  the  Carthaginian  garrison,  in  order  that  Phintias  might  notgo-^ 
vern  them;  and  promiaed  they  would  deliver  the  city  into  hia  bands^^ 
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nod  join  with  him  as  confederates  in  the  war.  Having  therefore  re* 
peived  the  forces,  he  marched  straight  to  Agrigentum,  and  received 
the  city  and  soldiers  from  Sosistratus,  to  the  number  of  eight  thoa-? 
sand  foot  and  eight  hundred  horse,  nothing  inferior  to  the  Epirots. 
And  now  he  took  into  his  protection  thirty  cities  which  were  under 
the  command  of  Sosistratds.  Afterwards  he  sent  to  Syracuse  for 
fhe  engines  of  battery,  and  all  the  arms  and  darts;  and  when  they 
were  brought  to  him,  he  marched  into  the  territories  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians, having  an  army  with  him  of  thirty  thousand  foot  and  fifteen 
hundred  horse,  and  some  elephants.  And  first  lie  took  Heraclea,  a 
Carthaginian  garrison:  then  Azones;  afterwards  the  Selinuntines 
came  in  to  the  king,  with  the  Halicyseans,  iSgestines,  and  many 
pther  cities.  Eryx  at  that  time  had  in  it  a  very  strong  Carthaginian 
garrison,  and  was  besides  naturally  fortified,  and  very  difficult  of  ap« 
jpfoach.  Pyrrhus  was  resolved  to  storm  this  place;  and  for  that  pur-t 
pose  brought  his  battering  rams  to  the  walls.  After  a  strong  de- 
fence for  a  long  time,  the  king,  desirous  to  make  his  name  famous, 
in  imitation  of  Hercules,  was  the  first  that  entered  within  the  walls, 
and  fought  with  that  courage  and  resplution,  that  he  despatched  all 
the  Carthaginians  that  came  in  his  way.  At  length  succours  com- 
ing in  to  him,  he  took  the  town  by  storm :  (hen  leaving  there  a  strong 
garrison,  he  marched  to  Eginora,  a  very  strong  place,  and  pleasant-, 
ly  situated  near  Panormus.  The  inhabitants  surrendered  the  city. 
Thence  he  forthwith  made  for  Panormus,  which  had  the  best  har- 
bour of  any  city  in  Sicily,  from  whence  in  has  its  name:  he  took  it 
likewise  by  storm.  Then  taking  the  fort  at  Ercte,  he  gained  all 
that  belonged  to  the  Carthaginians  except  Lilybaeum.  This  city  was 
built  by  the  Carthaginians  after  Dionysius  the  Tyrant  had  ruined 
Motya :  for  those  that  were  left  alive  after  that  slaughter,  the  Car- 
thaginians placed  in  Lilybaeum.  Just  as  Pyrrhus  was  ready  to  b^ 
siege  this  place,  a  great  army  landed  there  out  of  Africa,  having  thje 
advantage  of  being  masters  at  sea,  and  brought  with  them  abundance 
of  corn^  and  an  innumerable  number  of  engines  and  weapons  of  war. 
And  because  the  greatest  portion  of  the  city  lay  near  to  the  sea,  they 
were  principally  careful  to  guard  that  part  towards  the  main  land ; 
and  for  that  purpose  they  raised  many  bulwarks  and  high  towers,  and 
drew  a  large  trench  to  prevent  an  approach  on  that  side.  Then  they 
sent  ambassadors  to  the  king  to  treat  upon  terms  of  peace,  and  to 
offer  him  a  great  sum  of  money :  but  the  king  refusing  the  money, 
they  desired  that  he  would  permit  the  Carthaginians  to  keep  only 
Lilybeeum.  But  the  confederates  who  were  then  assembled  in  se- 
ph\e^  and  the  representatives  of  the  several  cities,  sent  to  him,  and 
earnestly  entreated  him,  that  he  \yould  not  upon  any  terms  whatever 
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permit  the  barbarians  to  have  any  footing  in  Sicily,  but  drive  the 
Carthaginians  wliolly  out  of  the  island,  and  limit  their  power  at  sea. 
Upon  this  the  king  encamped  near  the  walls,  and  at  first  made  seve* 
ral  assaults,  one  after  another;  but  the  Carthaginians,  being  well 
furnished  both  with  men  and  other  necessaries,  beat  him  off:  for  they 
had  so  vast  a  number  of  engines  that  cast  darts  and  stones,  that  the 
wall  could  scarcely  contain  them ;  which  being  all  plied  against  the 
assailants,  they  were  so  galled  and  cut  off,  that  Pyrrhus  was  forced  to 
draw  off  his  men.  Then  he  began  to  contrive  other  engines,  and  did 
all  he  could  to  undermine  the  walls:  but  the  Carthaginians  makings 
stout  resistance,  and  the  place  being  all  of  rock,  he  was  now  out  of 
all  hopes  of  taking  it  by  force,  apd  therefore  (after  two  months  lyin^ 
before  it)  he  raised  his  siege.  And  now  he  designed  to  bend  hii 
force  elsewhere,  and  to  that  end  to  furnish  himself  with  a  great  fleet, 
in  order  to  be  master  of  the  sea,  and  to  transport  a  great  army  into 
Africa.  f 

15.  Wlien  the  Mamertines  in  Messana  grew  strong,  they  fortified 
many  castles,  and  put  garrisons  into  them;  and  came  presently,  with 
an  army  they  had  ordered  tcrbe  in  readiness,  to  the  relief  of  Messana. 
But  Hiero,  leaving  the  enemy's  country,  took  Myle  by  storm,  and 
brought  under  his  command  fifteen  hundred  soldiers,  and  then  marched 
towards  Amesalus,  (which  lies  between  the  Centoripians*  and  the 
Agyreansf)}  and,  though  it  was  a  strong  place,  and  had  many  sol* 
diers  in  it,  yet  he  took  it  by  assault,  and  razed  it  to  the  ground;  but 
he  pardoned  all  the  garrison -soldiers,  and  joined  them  to  his  owu 
army.  The  territory  he  gave  to  the  Centoripians  and  the  Agyreans. 
Afterwards  Hiero  (having  a  great  army)  marched  against  the  Mamer« 
tines,  and  gained  Alese;  and,  being  readily  received  by  the  Abaceni 
and  Tyndaridae,  he  gained  their  cities  also,  and  so  penned  up  the 
Mamertines  into  a  strait  and  narrow  corner:  for  on  that  side  towards 
the  Sicilian  sea  he  was  lord  of  Taurominium,  a  city  near  Messana, 
and  towards  the  Etrurian  sea  he  commanded  the  Tyndaridm.'  And 
DOW  making  an  incursion  into  the  territories  of  Messana,  he  eneamped 
at  the  river  Lotaqus,  having  with  him  in  his  army  ten  thousand  foot, 
and  fifteen  hundred  horse.  The  Mamertines  encamped  over  against 
him  with  eight  thousand  foot,  and  but  forty!  horse,  under  the  com^ 
mand  of  Cion,  who  called  the  augurs  together  to  consult  the  issue 

of  the  battle  by  the  view  of  the  sacrifices;  who  answered ^That  by 

the  entrails  the  gods  foretold,  that  he  must  lodge  that  night  in  the 
en^my^s  camp :  upon  this  he  was  transported  with  joy,  to  think  that 
he  should  be  master  of  the  king^s  camp.     Hereupon  he  forthwith 

*  Or  Centanpiani. — ^Vid.  pottea.  t  Agyrein^  the  city  Agyrinni. 
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cttempted  to  pass  the  river  with  his  forces  drawn  up  in  battalia. 
fihfo,  on  the  other  side,  commanded  two  hundred  exiles  of  Mes- 
MiMi  (who  were  stout  and  noted  men  for  their  valour),  with  wliora 
M  joined  four  hundred  others  of  his  best  soldiers,  to  compass  a  hill 
CtUed  Thorax,  there  near  at  hand,  and  so  to  come  round  upon  the 
bick  of  the  enemy,  and  he  himself  in  order  of  battle  met  them  ia 
Ike  front.  Whereupon  the  armies  engaged,  both  horse  and  foot,  (the 
kiog  having  gained  a  rising  ground  near  the  river,  much  to  his  ad- 
vantage). The  issue  was  doubtful  for  some  time:  but  they  that  were 
Wfiertd  to  tlie  hjU  on  a  sudden  fell  upon  the  Mamertines,  who  (be- 
ing but  raw  men,  and  tired  out)  were  easily  vanquished.  At  lengthy 
l^eing  hemmed  in  on  every  side,  they  took  to  their  heels:  but  the 
j^acusaus  pursued  them  so  close  with  their  whole  army,  that  they 
ciil  them  00*  ever3f  ^^^9  save  the  general,  wlio,  fighting  with  great 
Talour,  at  length  fainted  by  the  many  wounds  he  received,  and  was 
taken  prisoner,  and  brought  half  dead  into  the  king's  camp,  and 
committed  to  the  care  of  the  surgeons;  thus  being  brought  to 
Itpend  the  night,  according  to  the  prediction  of  the  augurs,  in  th# 
enemy's  camp.  When  the  king  was  very  earnest  to  have  Cioii 
cured,  some  came  to  the  king  with  horses  they  had  taken  in  the  fight; 
upon  which,  when  Cion  saw  his  son's  horse  among  the  rest,  he  con^ 
eluded  he  was  killed;  whereupon  he  was  sp  transported  with  passion, 
that  he  tore  in  pieces  all  the  bands  and  ligature^  of  his  wounds,  that 
)>y  his  own  death  he  might  honour  his  son's.  The  Mamertines,  bear- 
ing that  both  their  general  Cion  and  their  whole  army  was  destroy edy. 
resolved  to  go  and  humble  themselves  to  the  king  as  suppliants, 
llowever,  fortune  suffered  not  tlve  Mamertines  to  he  altogether  lost 
Sttd  undone.  For  it  happened  that  at  that  time  Hannibal,  the  Car-* 
tbagipian  general,  lay  at  the  Island  Lipara;  who,  as  soon  as  be  heard 
of  this  slaughter,  went  to  the  king  with  all  speed,  seemingly  to  con- 
gratulate his  victory,  but  in  truth  by  some  stratagem  to  circumvent 
kim:  and  the  king,  trusting  to  .the  Carthaginian's  word,  lay  still, 
But  Hannibal,  going  to  Messana,  and  finding  the  Mamertines  ready 
to  deliver  up  their  city,  he  dissuaded  them,  and,  making  a  league 
with  them,  put  forty^  soldiers  more  into  the  city.  Thus  the  Mamer- 
tines (even  now  in  despair  by  reason  of  their  great  slaughter)  were  by 
this  means  secured  from  present  danger.  As  for  Hiero,  (being  thua 
clkeated  hy  the  Carthaginian  general,  and  so  discouraged  from  be- 
sieging Messana),  returned  to  Syracuse,  after*  his  inany  successes, 
Afterwards,  when  the  Carthaginians  as  well  as  Hiero  had  thus  lost 
Messana,  they  had  an  interview,  and,  upon  second  thoughts,  enterc4 
into  a  confederacy  to  besiege  the  city  with  their  joint  forces^ 
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1 .  SICILV  is  one  of  the  finest  islands-  in  khe  worlds  conducifi^  mudi 
by  its  power  to  the  gaining  and  increase  of  a  larger  dominion, 

2.  Hat^no,  the  son  of  Hannibal,  as  soon  as  he  arrived  in  Sic3y» 
rende2votised  his  forces  at  Lilybftum,  and  thence  marched  as  for  is 
SelinuS)  where  he  left  his  army  encamped  near  the  chy ;  but  he  faim« 
self  went  forward  to  Agrigentom,  and  fortified  the  citadel.  Tbea  b^' 
brought  over  the  people  to  the  interest  of  the  Carthaginians^  and  m 
engaged  them  to  be  their  confederates.  After  he  returned  to  hk 
camp,  ambassadors  came  to  him  from  Hiero^  to  consult  concemifi^ 
the  public  good  of  Sicily :  for  they  had  made  a  league  and  agreemeot 
one  with  another  to  make  war  upon  the  Romans,  if  tliey  would  Mt 
forthwith  withdraw  all  their  forces  out  of  Sicily.  In  exeeutioacf 
which  they  both  marched  with  their  armies  to  Messana,  where  Hiem 
encamped  on  the  hill  called  Chalcidicus:  the  Carthagiuiant  ktf 
with  theirs  near  the  monuments*,  and  possessed  themselves  o(  tte 
airsenal  called  Pelotias,  and  both  presently  laid  close  siege  to  Mes-> 
Sana.  As  soon  as  the  news  was  brought  to  Rome,  they  sent  awwf 
Appius  Claudius^  one  of  the  consuls,  with  a  great  army,  vrbo  cwtmt 
to  Rhegium  with  all  speed,  and  from  thence  sent  ambassadors  Sop 
Hiero  and  the  Carthaginians  to  raise  their  siege,  and  promised  in  M 
general  assembly  not  to  make  any  incursion  into  the  territories  of 
Hiero.  To  which  Hiero  answered— That  the  Mamertines,  for  their 
razing  and  ruining  of  Gela  andCamarina,  and  their  cruelty  and  wick- 
edness in  getting  the  possession  of  Messana,were  most  justly  besieged^ 
and  that  it  did  not  become  the  Romans,  who  are  so  cried  up  in  ewetf 
place  for  their  justice  and  faithfulness,  to  protect  such  bloody  viUaii% 
who  had  contemptuously  broken  all  the  ties  and  bonds  of  faith  and 
truth  amongst  men.  And  if,  notwithstanding^  they  begin  a  war  ia 
the  defence  of  such  notoriously  wicked  men,  it  will  be  evident  and  ap- 
parent to  all  mankind,  that  succour  to  them  that  are  in  distress  is  iNif 
a  mere  pretence  to  cover  their  covetoosness^  whereas  in  truth  their 
aim  is  to  gain  Sicily. 

3.  The  Romans  at  first  bore  four-square  shields^  but  afterward!^ 
when  they  observed  the  Tyrrhenians  to  carry  brazen  shields^  they  got 
the  likie,  and  conquered  them. 

4.  When  the  consul  landed  at  Messana,  Hieroy  suspecting  that 

*  Cnbilcsr  or  lodging  pfi 
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the  Carthaginians  had  made  way  for  him,  fled  himself  to  Syracuse. 
The  Carthaginians  being  at  length  subdued,  the  consul  besieged 
£gesta,  and,  after  the  loss  of  a  great  number  of  iiis  men,  returned  td 
Messana. 

5.  When  both  consuls  arrived  in  Sicily,  they  besiegecf  the  city 
Adranum,and  took  it  by  storm.  And  while  they  were  besieging  the 
Centoripians*,  and  lay  enc#nped  at  the  brazen  halls  or  palaces,  first 
ambassadors  Oame  from  them  of  Lsessina :  afterwards  other  cities  that 
were  terrified  with  the  Roman  armies  sent  ambassadors  for  terms  of 
peaee^  promising  to  deliver  up  all  their  towns  into  the  hands  of  the 
Bomans,  to  the  number  of  sixty-seven :  from  all  which  places  they 
marched  to  Syracuse,  to  besiege  Hiero,  who,  seeing  the  uneasiness 
d  the  Syracusans  at  this  preparation  against  them,  sent  ambassadors 
to  the  consuls^  to  negotiate  for  peace;  who  readily  agreed  to  the 
conditions,  designing  chiefly  the  war  against  the  Carthaginians.  A 
peace,  therefore,  was  concluded  for  fourteen  years,  and  the  Romans 
were  to  receive  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand  drachmasf.  And, 
after  he  had  released  all  the  prisoners  to  them^  they  agreed  that  Sy« 
lacuse  and  all  the  cities  under  his  jurisdiction,  viz.  Acra,  Leontium, 
Ifegara,  ^lora,  Neatina,  and  Taurominium,  should  remain  in  the 
Iiands  of  Hiero«  In  the  mean  time,  Hannibal  was  come  as  far  as 
Xiphonia  to  the  aid  of  the  king;  but,  hearing  what  was  done,  be 
marched  back. 

6.  The  Romans^  after  they  had  besieged  the  towns  called  Adrones 
and  Macella  for  a  long  time  together,  at  length  raised  their  sieges 
without  effecting  any  thing. 

7.  The  ^gestines,  who  were  the  first  brought  under  the  po#er  of 
the  Carthaginians^  revolted  to  the  Romans.  The  Alreneans  did  the 
like.  But  they  took  Hilarius,  Tyrittus^  and  Ascelum  by  force.  The 
Tyndaridse,  seeing  themselves  deserted,  (through  fear),  designed  to 
deliver  up  themselves  as  the  rest  had  done:  but  the  Carthaginians^ 
suspecting  their  design,  took  the  chiefest  of  the  citizens  for  hostages, 
and  carried  them,  and  the  corn  and  wine,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  pro* 
visions  that  was  in  the  town,  to  Lilybaeum. 

Philemon  the  comedian  wrote  ninety-seven  comedies;  he  lived 
ninety-nine  years.  The  Romans  that  besieged  Agrigentum,  and  that 
made  the  trenches,  and  cast  up  the  works,.were  one  hundred  thousand. 
At  length,  after  a  stout  resistance,  the  Carthaginians  delivered  up 
Agrigentum  to  the  Romans. 

8.  After  the  siege  of  Agrigentum,  Hanno  the  elder  brought  over  a 

*  Or  CcQturipians,  their  town  called  Ceuturipia.    The  people  now  called 

Centorluans.  ^ 

t  A  drachma  is  scren  pence  farthbg. 
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great  army  out  of  Africa  into  Sicily,  of  fifty  thousand  foot,  and  six 
thousand  horse^  and  sixty  elephants.  Phtlinus  the  historian,  of  Agri^ 
gentanij  sets  forth  thi^  expedition;  Banno  with  all  these  forced 
inarched  from  Lilybseam  to  Heraclea.  About  this  time  some  came 
bnd  oSeried  to  deliver  up  Erbessus.  Hanno,  in  prosecutioh  of  the 
war,  lost  in  two  battles  three  thousand  foot,  and  two  hundred  horsey 

and  four  thousand  ^ . that  were  taften  prisoners*    tii  the  mean 

time,  thirty  of  his  elephants  died,  and  three  were  wounded. 

9.  There  was  likewise  the  city  Bntella.  -;*--: Hanno  there- 
fore, by  his  prudent  management,  by  one  stratagem  cut  off  both  his 
open  and  secret  enemies  at  one  time.  And  after  they  had  laih  thus 
before  It  for  the  space  of  six  ntonths,  Agrigentum  was  at  length  de- 
livered up  to  them,  and  they  carried  away  above  twenty-four  thousand 
as  Slavics.  But  the  Romans  lost  thirty  thousand  foot,  and  five  htin- 
dred  and  forty  horse»  But  the  Carthaginians  fined  Hanbo  in  six 
thousand  pieces  of  gold,  and  took  away  hi^  commission^  and  sertt 
Amilcar  general  into  Sicily,  in  his  room.  The  Romans  then  besieged 
Mytthitus,  and  for  that  purpose  devised  many  engines i  but  after  se- 
Ven  months  time  they  raised  their  siege,  with  the  loss  of  a  great 
tiumber  of  their  men;  But  Amilcar  fought  with  the  Romans  at 
Thermse,  and  routed  them,  killing  six  thousand  tipon  the  place,  and 

it  was  not  far  from,  but  the  whole  army. Tlie  castle  Maza- 

iron  was  likewise  taken  by  the  Romans.  Then  Camarina  was  be- 
trayed into  the  hands  of  Amilcar  the  Carthaginian,  and  not  long  after 
Snna  in  the  sattie  manner.  There  he  walled  in  Drepanum*,  and 
made  it  a  town  of  defence;  and,  after  he  had  transplanted  the  in- 
habitants of  £ryx  thither,  he  razed  the  city  to  the  ground,  except 
that  part  which  surrounded  the  temple.  Biit  the  Romans  took  My- 
stratus,  now  besieged  the  third  time,  and  levelled  it  to  the  ground^ 
and  sold  the  inhabitants  for  slaves.  The  consul  afterwards  marched 
to  Camarina^  and  laid  siege  to  it,  but  could  not  reduce  it;  But  at 
length,  by  the  help  of  some  engines  of  battery^  and  other  itistruments 
of  war,  sent  to  him  from  Hiero,  he  won  the  place^  and  sold  most  6f 
the  Camarineads  fdr  slaves;  Presently  after,  he  became  master  of 
Entia  by  treachery,  where  he  put  the  garrison  to  the  sword^  save  some 
whti  made  theit  escape  out  of  the  town,  and  fled  to  their  confederate^!' 
Thence  he  marched  to  Satana^  and  took  it  by  storm.  Then  placing 
garrisons  in  other  cities,  he  made  for  Camieus,  a  castle  belonging  to 
the  Agrigentines>  which  was  also  betrayed  and  delivered  up  to  hinf^ 
and  thete  he  placed  a  garrison.  About  this  time  Erbessus  was  de- 
terted  by  its  inhabitants.  ^ — ^^^  But  the  river  Alycus^  and  tiic  last 
•f  ail  the  other.  .^^ -^ 

*  Drepilnaio,  upon  tbc  proaioiitot/  Drepinam,  i)«tr  "ityi. 
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10.  A  prudent  man  ought  either  to  resolve  to  conquer^  or  else  to 
submit  to  those  that  are  stronger  than  he. 

1  !•  All  men  in  time  of  adversity  are  apt  to  be  more  religious,  and 
more  frequent  in  devotion  than  at  other  times:  but  in  times  of  pros- 
perity and  success,  they  make  slight  of  the  gods,  as  so  many  fables 
and  romances.  And  when  they  are  again  brought  into  troubles,  then, 
they  run  again  to  their  natural  shelter. 

12,  It  is  much  more  easy  to  get  the  advantage  of  an  enemy,  when 
a  man  will  be  advised,  and  be  willing  upqn  all  occasions  to  rectify  his 
own  mistakes.    And  it  often  happens  that  they  who  are  carried  away 

to  the  same 

Many  are  stirred  up  to  virtue  through  the  credit  and  reputation 
which  attend  upon  them,  that  employ  themselves  in  good  and  com- 
mendable studies  and  exercises.  ..^  .^ ... 

For  not  being  able  to  bear,  as  an  over-heavy  burthen,  the  successes 
of  fortune  heaped  upon  him,  he  deprived  himself  of  most  of  the  glo- 
ry of  bis  actions,  and  involved  his  country  in  great  calamities. 

...  ..^ .—  Moreover,  when  the  Romans  liad  transplanted  a  greal 
army  into  Africa,  under  the  command  of  Attilius  the  consul^  they 
first  prevailed  over  the  Carthaginians,  and  took  many  of  their  towns 
and  castles,  and  destroyed  great  numbers  of  their  soldiers:  but  as 
.  soon  as  Xantippus  the  Spartan,  whom  they  had  hired  to  be  their 
general,  came  out  of  Greece,  the  Carthaginians  totally  routed  the 
Romans,  destroyed  a  numerous  army.  Afterward,  they  fought  se* 
-veral  battles  by  sea,  wherein  the  Romans  lost  many  ships,  and  a- 
bundance  of  men,  to  the  number  of  a  hundred  thousand.  ...  - 
The  honour  he  had  gained  before,  highly  aggravated  the  disgrace 
and  contempt;  and  by  his  own  example,  he  instructed  others  to  be- 
have humbly  and  modestly  when  they  are  iu  the  greatest  power  and 
authority.  And  that  which  stung  him  most,  was,  that  he  became  the 
scorn,  and  was  brought  into  the  power  of  those  whom  he  had  before 
proudly  trampled  upon  in  disdain :  and  now  he  had  deprived  himself 
of  all  pity  and  commiseration,  commonly  shewn  to  men  in  misery 
and  distress. 

For  those  that  before  were  conquerors  in  all,  he  now  altogether 
fK>nquered:  and  those  who  formerly,  through  the  slaughter  made 
amojugst  them,  expected  nothing  but  utter  destruction,  now,  by  the 
greatness  of  the  victory  by  them  on  the  other  hand  obtained,  he  in- 
cited to  slight  and  contemn  their  enemies. For  it  is  uq 

wonder  if  the  prudence  and  experience  of  a  general  efiect  those 
things  which  seem  to  others  impossible:  for  all  things  are  easy  and 
possible  to  ingenuity  and  diligence,  supported  by  skUl  ac(^uired  by 
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experience.  — For  as  the  body  is  the  servant  of  the  soul, 

so  great  armies  are  governed  by  the  prudence  of  their  generals — .. 

The  senate  ordering  alt  things  for  the  public  good.  -^  .. ...    Phi'- 

lustus  then  wrote  his  history, 

But  the  Romans,  who  had  then  passed  over  into  Africa,  and[fougbt 
with  the  Carthaginians  a  battle  at  sea,  and  beaten  them,  and  cap- 
tured twenty-four  of  their  ships,  after  they  had  taken  on  board  those 
Romans  that  were  left  of  the  land  army,  as  they  were  sailing  to  Si- 
cily, were  all  shipwrecked  near  Camarina,  and  lost  three  hundred 
and  forty  men  of  war,  besides  vessels  for  transporting  of  horses,  and 
other  transport-ships  to  the  number  of  three  hundred:  so  that 
all  the  coast  from  Camarina  to  Pachinus,  was  strewed  with  the 
carcasses  of  men  and  horses,  and  wrecks  of  ships.  Hiero  courteous- 
ly entertained  those  that  escaped,  and  supplying  them  with  meat 
and  drink,  clothes,  and  other  necessaries,  conveyed  them  safe  id 
Messana.  Carthalo  the  Carthaginian,  after  the  shipwreck  of  the 
Romans  besieged  Agrigentum,  took  it  and  burnt  the  town,  and  de* 
tnolished  the  walls;  and  those  that  were  left  fled  to  Olympius.  The 
Romans,  after  the  shipwrepk,  fitted  out  another  fleet,  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  sail,  and  came  to  Cephaloedis,  which  was  delivered  up  to 
them  by  treacheiy.  Thence  they  marched  to  Drepanum,  and  laid 
siege  to  it,  but  upon  succours  brought  in  by  Carthalo,  they  drew  ofi^, 
and  sailed  to  Panormus.  There  they  cast  anchor  in  the  harbour, 
even  under  the  walls,  and  landed  their  army,  and  then  drew  a  wall 
and  trench  round  the  city.  And  the  country  being  very  woody^ 
even  up  to  the  city  gates,  they  had  the'  advantsfge  to  raise  mounds 
and  bulwarks  all  along  from  sea  to  sea. 

Then  the  Romans,  by  continual  assaults  and  batteries,  beat  down 
the  walls,  and  entering  the  outward  forts,  put  many  to  the  sword : 
the  rest  fled  to  the  old  city,  and  sent  out  commissioners  to  the  con- 
sul to  treat  for  the  sparing  of  their  lives.     These  conditions  ifere 

agreed  upon ^That  every  person  who  paid  twp  minas  for  his  head, 

should  be  free.  Hereupon  the  Romabs  entered,  and  forty  thousand 
were  set  free  for  the  ransom  agreed  upon;  the  rest,  to  the  number 

of  thirty  thousand,  were  sold  for  slaves,  together  with  the  spoils. 

But  they  of  Jetae  drove  out  the  Carthaginian  garrison,  and  delivered' 
up  the  town  to  the  Romans.  So  did  the  Selinuntines,  Petrineans^ 
Enaterineans,  and  Tyndarida.  Then  the  consuls  leaving  a  garrison 
at  Panormus,  marched  ofi^"  to  Messana. 

The  year  followlog,  the  Romans  designed  another  descent  into 
Ldbya,  ^ut  being  prevented  from  landing  by  the  Carthaginians,  they 
j£turi|ed  \o  Panormus.    Tbeoce,  in  their  reti^rn  to  Rome^  by  auo^ 
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fiksr  tempest  they  lost  a  hundred  find  fifty  ships  of  war,  besides  tranai' 
port  ships,  with  all  their  lading  and  provisions*  About  this  tioie,  the 
l^overnor  of  ThennsB  being  abroad  about  soifi^  necessary  aSairs,  was 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Roman  army:  and  during  his  confinement  be 
treated  by  messengers  with  the  general,  to  open  the  gates  of  the  ci- 
if  to  hill)  in  the  night,  if  he  might  be  released.  The  time  was  a- 
Ifreed  upon^  and  he  was  ordered  to  be  discharged;  and  a  thousand 
fpen  were  sent  thither  inth^  night,  who  came  thereat  the  time  ap- 
pointed, whereupon  he  opened  the  gfites^  and  the  phiefest  persooi 
Df  quality  only  entered,  giving  a  strict  cbaige  to  the  guards  to  shut 
the  gates  and  suffer  no  one  el^e  to  enter;  and  this  they  did^  that 
^de  but  themselves  might  have  the  plunder  and  pillage  of  the  cityi 
but  they  were  all  presently  knocked  on  the  head;  a  just  reward  for 
their  covetousness !  But  at  another  time  'jjThenpiB  and  Lipara  were 
^ven  up  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans.  Yet  they  failed  of  their 
ptupose  at  the  castle  of  Ercta,  though  they  besieged  it  with  forty 
thousand  foot,  and  one  thousand  horse.  ..^  «^  .^ 

Asdrubal  the  Carthaginian  genera],  being  ill  spoken  of  by  his  so^ 
(liers  for  not  tighting,  marched  pff  with  the  whole  army,  and  came  to 
Panormus,  through  the  straits  of  Seliuus,  and  passing  over  the  river 
near  \o  the  town,  he  encapaped  close  to  the  walls  withoiit  fortifying 
|iimself,||in  contempt  of  the  enemy.  And  now  agian  plenty  of  wine 
being  brought  into  the  camp  by  the  merchants,  the  CeltsB  made 
themselves  drunk;  and  while  tl^ey  were  roaring  and  carousing,  ancl 
filing  every  place  with  disorder  and  confusion,  Qecilius  the  consul 
broke  in  among  them,  and  totally  routed  them,  and  sent  sixty  ele- 
phants, then  taken  in  the  fight,  to  Rpo^e^  which  were  the  admiri^tioi^ 
^1^1  t|»e  Romans, 
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THE  Carthaginians,  after  they  bad  razed  the  city  ojf  Selinus^  transk 
pbnted  the  citizens  to  Ulybspum.  But  the  Romatis  sailed  with  two 
liundred  and  forty  long  gailies,  and  sixty  round  vessels,  and  all  other 
sorts  of  shipping,  to  Panormus,  and  thence  to  Lilybieum,  which  they 
BOW  began  to  besiege;  and  fortified  themselveai  by  a  trench  drawn 
all  tloag  from  sea  to  sea.  Tlien  they  constructed  engines  to  throw 
fttones^  battering  rams^  «od  engines  not  only  to  batter^  but  to  pluck 
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the  stones  by  violence  out  of  the  walls,  and  all  other  things  neces* 
aary  for  the  raising  of  moands  and  bulwarks.  Then  they  filled  fif-4 
tsen  of  their  round  ressels  with  stones,  aq4  sunk  them  in  the  oooutli 
pf  the  harbopr  to  choak  it  up.  The  Roman  army  amounted  to  tbt 
number  of  a  hundred  and  ten  thousand  men,  of  whom  sixty  thousaod 
foot  and  seven  hundred  horse  were  ordered  to  carry  on  the  siege. —«, 
^ut  four  thousand  men  with  corn  and  provisions,  were  sent  froia 
Carthage  to  the  besieged,  which  greatly  encouraged  them,  and  Atar- 
bas*  their  governor*  When  the  Romans  understood  that  the  city 
had  been  relieved,  they  filled  ^p  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  a  second 
time,  and  made  a  boom  with  anchors  and  great  pieces  of  timber:  ba| 
the  wind,  which  then  blew  high,  and  the  violent  surges  of  the  seaj^ 
broke  it  all  in  pieces.  The  Romans  likewise  made  another  cd^im 
to  cast  mighty  stones;  but  the  Carthaginians  raised  another  wal} 
ivithin,  and  the  Romans  ^lled  up  the'  city-trench  with  earth,  which 
was  sixty  cubits  broad,  and  forty  deep*  And  while  a  skirmish  was 
fought  on  that  side  of  the  walb  towards  the  sea,  the  Romans  placed 
an  ambush  on  the  other  side,  and  the  soldiers  within  making  salllef 
Qut  of  the  town,  to  help  them  that  were  engaged  at  the  sea  side,  ihosm 
that  lay  in  ambush,  having  scaling  ladders  ready  mounted,  gi|ined 
fhe  first  wall;  which  being  known,  the  Carthaginian  commander  fell 
furiously  upon  them,  and  killed  ten  thousand  of  them  on  the  spo^ 
and  put  the  rest  to  flight,  and  burnt  all  the  Roman  engines^  battering 
rams,  instruments  to  cast  stones,  and  all  their  works  and  fortifica- 
tions* After  this,  the  Carthaginians  seeing  that  their  horse  were 
of  no  use  to  them  in  the  strait  and  narrow  passages,  sent  thenr 
away  to  Drepanum.  Then  presently  came  in  strong  recruits  to  tha 
Cartluiginians;  but  the  Romans,  by  the  burning  of  their  engines^ 
lind  through  want  of  provisions,  and  the  breaking  out  of  the  plague 
amongst  thein,  were  reduced  to  great  difficulties,  (for  enly  the  Ro- 
mans and  their  confederates  eat  flesh),  and  so  great  a  distemper 
seized  them,  tliat  in  a  very  few  days  ten  thousand  vfeit  cut  oflP,  so 
that  they  were  very  desirous  to  break  up  the  siege;  but  Hiero,  king 
pf  Syracuse,  sent  them  a  great  quantity  of  corn,  which  again  encou'^ 
raged  them  to  continue*  After  this  the  Romans  chose  another  con-« 
6ul,  and  gave  the  command  of  the  army  to  Claudius  the  consul,  the 
son  of  Appitts,  who  taking  charge  accordingly,  stopped  up  the  mouth 
of  the  port  as  his  predecessor  had  done,  but  the  sea  bore  dowa 
and  cleared  all  away  a  second  time.  Moreover,  Claudius  thinking 
bimself  able  to  do  great  things,  equipped  two  hundred  and  ten  of  the 
\»€$t  ships,  and  qriiving  a^  Drepanumj^  there  e^^ed  the  Cartbagi* 
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lit&Ds  in  a  sea  fight,  was  beaten,  and  lost  a  hundred  and  seventeen  of 
bh  ships,  and  twenty  thousand  men.  There  never  happened  so 
great  a  fight  at  sea,  and  so  absolute  a  victory,  either  among  the  Car* 
thagtnians,  or  any  others  about  these  times;  and  that  vhich  was  nK>re 
ta  be  admired  was —That  though  the  Carthaginians  were  in  so  great 
danger,  and  had  only  ninety  sail,  yet  they  lost  not  one  man^,  and  had 
hat  a  very  few  wounded. 

With  thirty  sail,  which  intercepted  the  corn  and  pro-^ 

vTsrons  belonging  to  the  Romans,  and  carried  it  to  Drepanum,  and 
Utking  thence  every  thing  which  remained  that  was  useful, xtbey  came 
in  Lilybaeum,  and  loaded  the  besieged  with  all  kinds  of  provisions. 
And  now  Carthalo  tTie  general  came  from  Carthage  with  seventy  long 
»bips  or  men  of  war,  and  as  many  laden  with  corn,  who  also  set  upon 
the  Romans,  and  sunk  some  of  their  vessels,  and  carried  off  four  o- 
thers  which  la^  at  anchor.  But  after  he  heard  that  the  Roman  fleet 
lad  sailed  from  Syracuse,  having  called  a  council  of  war,  he  proceed- 
ed against  them  with  two  hundred  and  twenty  sail  of  the  best  ships 
le  had.  When  the  fleets  came  in  sight  of  each  other,  near  the 
coasts  of  Gela,  the  Romans,  struck  with  a  panfc  fear,  tacked  about 
and  fled  to  Phintia,  deserting  all  their  transport-ships  laden  with 
inrovisions,  and  other  vessels,  behind  them.  But  tlie  Cartliaginians, 
■mhrng  a  swift  pursuit  after  them,  a  fierce  engagement  took  place  ; 
io  which  the  Carthaginians  sunk  fifty  of  their  great  men  of  war,  and 
rixty  other  long  gallies,  and  disabled  thirteen.  After  (he  fight,  the 
Carthaginians  sailed  to  the  river  Alycus,  and  there  took  care  of  their 
wounded  men.  In  the  mean  time  Junius  the  consul,  not  knowing 
what  was  done,  left  Messana  with  thirty-six  long  gallies  and  many 
ships  of  burden,  and  having  passed  Pachynus,  and  gained  the  port  of 
Phintia,  upon  intelligence  of  what  had  happened  he  was  amazed ; 
tttd  the  Carthaginians  making  up  upon  him  with  their  whole  navy, 
lie  burnt  twelve  of  the  most  useless  of  his  ships,  and  sailed  with  the 
fett  towards  Syracuse,  hoping  to  be  succoured  by  Hiero.  But  near 
Cannirina  a  storm  arose,  which  drove  him  upon  the  shallows  and 
rocks,  the  winds  being  very  fierce  and  boisterous.  But  the  Cartlia-> 
ginians  having  reached  Pachynus,  anchored  in  a  safe  and  secure  bar* 
bour.  The  Romans  being  thus  distressed,  lost  all  their  transport- 
ahrps  of  corn  and  provisions,  and  a  hundred  and  five  long  gallies,  so 
that  there  were  only  two  escaped;  and  of  those  vrhich  were  lost,  most 
of  their  men  perished. 

Junius,  with  those  two,  and  the  men  which  were  preserved,  came 
to  the  camp  at  Lilybseum  s  he  surprised  Eryxjn  the  night,  and  walU 
^  in  iEgothalus,  which  is  now  called  Aeellus,  and  put  in  it  a  garrisoQ^ 
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of  eight  hundred  men.  But  when  Carthalo  had  intcHigence  that  the 
places  about  Eryx  were  possessed  by  the  enemy,  he  wafted  thithet 
a  considerable  body  of  men  in  the  nighty  and  assaulted  the  garrison 
of  iClgothaluSy  and  took  the  castle;  sonie  he  put  to  the  sword,  and 
the  remainder  fled  to  Eryx,  where  was  a  garrison  of  three  thousand 
men.  In  the  first  toa-fight  the  Romans  lost  thirty- five  tbotisand  meo^ 
and  as  many  were  taken  prisoners. 

In  the  territory  of  Catana  there  was  a  castle  called  Italium,  which 
was  assaulted  by  Barcas  the  Carthaginian. 

For  tbe  counsels  and  stratagems  of  the  commaiiderf^ 

being  communicated  to  their  friends,  were  discovered  by  some  At* 
sertersto  the  enemy,  which  terrified  t)^  soldiers,  and  possessed  them 
with  an  expectation  of  some  imminent  danger.  But  Barcas  airivtng 
there  in  the  night,  landed  his  men,  and  was  the  irst  that  led  diem 
to  Eryx,  (which  was  thirty  stages  distant),  took  the  city>  and  put  auMt 
of  them  to  the  sword;  and  those  who  survived  he  removed  to  Dro^ 
panum. . 

Always,  and  in  every  concern,  it  is  Known  by  experience,  thlit  tlm 
observance  of  good  rule  and  order  has  produced  many  good  and  great 
effects.  -^  — ; *— 

But  Calatinus  the  consul  sailed  into  Sicily  with  three  hundred  long 
gallics,  and  other  shipping,  to  the  number  of  one  thousaisd  in  the 
whole,  and  anchored  at  the  mart-town  of  the  Eryxians.  Hanno  al- 
so arrived  in  the  sacred  island  from  Carthage,  with  two  hundred 
and  fifty  long  gallies,  and  other  ships  of  burthen;  and  thence  lie 
came  to  Eryx. .— 

X^^c  Romans  fell  on,  and  a  sharp  and  obstiuate  engagement  there 
was  on  both  sides,  in  which  the  Carthaginians  lost  a  hundred  anrt 
seventeen  ships,  among  which  were  twenty  with  all  their  men. 

But  the  Romans. »— eighty;  thirty  for  their  own  charge  and 

expense,  and  fifty  to  divide  for  spoil;  and  six  thousand  prisoners,  at 
Philinus  reports,  but  according  to  others,  four  tliousand  and  fortys 
the  rest  of  the  fleet  got  safe  with  a  fair  wind  into  Cartimgp:  ,  , 

For  valour  signified  nothing,  when  the  fleet  was  so  dispersed  that  it 
had  nobody  to  fly  to,  but  was  by  the  sea,  as  it  were,  delivered  up  in* 
to  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  So  that  after  the  war  had  continued  be« 
tween  the  Romans  and  Carthagipians  for  the  space  of  twenty-four 
years,  and  Lilybsum  had  been  besieged  ten  years,  a  peace  was  mu-^ 
tually  concluded. 
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.  BOOK  XXV. 

fenCURUS  tk^  ptiilosdphm-,  in  his  boolc  ctlled  MKimua,  says.^ 
'^  THat  a  religious  life  is  void  of  all  trouble  and  disturbance;  but  an 
torighteoas  one>  nothing  but  trouble  and  borrow/*  It  contains 
much  matter  in  brief  and  concise  sentences,  tending  greatly  to  tMl 
yefiNrmation  of  the  lives  and  manners  of  men:  for  iojustiee  is 
the  greatest  of  all  evils,  involving  not  only  private  men,  but,  that 
tie  majr  sum  up  all  at  once,  nations,  kings,  and  kingdoms,  in  nlost 

miserable  calamities.  «;^  .^ For  the  Spaniards  gall  them  mt  the 

BaleHrj  islands,  Africans,  Carthaginians,  and  Lagurians,  joined  with 
Aem  of  Carthage.    And  the  slai^es,  whose  parents  were  Grecian^ 

#0  ooe  side,  who  also  rebelledi  .^^  -. .;—    Then  it  was  perfectly 

ieed  by  experience,  how  far  the  diligence  of  an  expert  oooimaoder 
eicelled  the  blind  and  headstrong  vul^r,  and  the  rash  and  ig^ 

liorant  conduct  of  a  rude  common  soldier,  .a^ ..^ So  eK<« 

cellent  a  thing  is  modesty  in  commanding,  that  it  enjoins  nothing 

V^ond  the  power  of  men. But  after  dieir  departure  out 

of  Sicily,  the  Carthaginian  mercenaries  rose  up  in  arms  against  theoi 
for  diese  reasons.  .^ ....  ..^    They  were  unreasonable  and  cKcessive 

in  their  demands  for  the  horses  and  meti  which  they  had  lost  in  Si- 
cily. ..^i And  they  wene  in  war  with  one  another  four  year* 

and  as  many  months.  But  at  length  they  were  put  to  death  by  Bar-^ 
eas  the  general,  who  had  likewise  performed  notable  services  in  Sieily 
sigainst  the  Romans. 

2.  But  Amilear  the  Carthaginian  general  in  a  short  time  Increas- 
ed the  bounds  of  his  country;  for  he  advanced  with  his  fleet  as  far 
as  the  pillars  of  Hercules  and  the  Gades*.  This  city  is  a  colony  of 
the  Phosnicians,  lying  on  the  farthest  comer  of  the  ear^,  on  the  sea- 
aide,  and  hath  a  haven.  Having  subdued  the  Iberians  and  the  Tar- 
tesstans,  with  Istolottus,  the  general  of  the  Celtse,  and  his  brother^ 
lie  pat  most  of  them  to  the  sword,  iimongst  whom  were  the  two 
lifDthers  and  several  other  honourable  persons.  And  i^  receired 
hito  his  owo  army  three  thousand  of  them  that  were  prisoners. 

But  Endorte^  got  again  together  fifty  thousand  men,  but  #ed  be-< 
fore  he  engaged,  and  betook  himself  to  a  high  hill ;  ii4iere  being  beset 
and  blocked  up  by  Amilear,  he  decamped  again  in  the  night,  and 
most  of  his  army  were  cut  off.  Endortes  himself  at  length  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  Amilear  put  out  hh  cyes^  and  then  with 

^  No^  Cadijy  or  Coles,  io  the  straim 
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h)any  scoffs  and  scorns  crucified  him.  Bat  he  discharged  about  ted 
thousand  other  prisoners,  and  todk  many  cities;  some  by  fair  pro- 
mises and  persuasions,  and  others  by  force. 

Then  Asdrubal,  the  son  of  A  miliary  being  ^eut  by  his  father*in- 
Uw  to  Carthage  against  the  Numidiani,  who  bad  rebelled  agalofit  the 
Carthnginians,  killed  flight  thousand,  and  took  two  tlU)Usand  prison- 
ers :  the  rest  were  subdued  and  brought  under  tribdlfe.  In  the  in- 
teriiO^  AiDilcar  having  gained  many  cities  in  Spain,  biiilt  a  very  large 
town,  which,  from  its  situation,  he  called  Acra  iieuca*  Hftnng 
afterwards  besieged  the  city  of  Helice,  be  sent  tb^  greatest  part  of 
bis  ariny  and  elephants  into  winter-quarters  to  the  city  he  had  late- 
ly built,  and  continued  with  the  rest  at  the  ^ii^ge.  But  Orissus  the 
king,  under  pretence  of  coming  in  as  a  frienii  to  join  Amilcfllr^  suo- 
coored  the  besieged,  and  forced  Amiicar  to  laise  the  siege  atid  Hji 
His  sons  and  friepds  he  ordered,  for  their  safety,  to  take  one  road  by 
themselves,  and  he  him$elf  took  another;  and  being  hotly  pursu€4 
by  the  king,  in  crossing  a  gireat  river  he  Was  forced  from  his  horse 
by  tlie  violence  of  the  streakh,  and  was  drowned.  But  Hannibal  jaod 
Asdrubal,  his  sons,  got  saf\e  to  Acra  Leuca,  or  the  white  citadel. 

'^^j^,^  And  though  Amiicar  died  many  ai^es  before  our  time^ 
yet  histdiry  has  left  an  e|[^itaph  and  commemoration  of  his  due  praisei 
But  Asdrubal  his  son-in-law,  so  sooti  as  he  heard  of  iiis  father-in- 
Jaw's  deatli,  forthwith  marched  oif^  and  e^m^  to  Acra  tVith  upwards 
of  one  hundred  elephants.  Being  chosen  getieral  by  the  army,  |and 
also  by  the  Carthaginians,  he  picked  out  dfly  thousand  foot^  of  old 
experienced  soldiers,  six  thousand  horse,  and  two  hundred  elephants^ 
In  the  first  place,  he  ruined,  and  totally  broke  in  pieces  the  troops 
of  king  Orissus ;  thbn  lie  put  to  the  sword  all  tiiat  were  the  dccasion 
of  Amilcar's  flight,  knd  got  possession  of  twelve  cities;  and  at  length 
all  the  cities  of  Spain.  And  haviilg  now  celebrated  a  new  marriage^ 
and  taken  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  Spain  to  wifcj  he  was  invested 
with  full  |)ower  in  the  gbvernment,  by  all  the  Spaniards.  He  after- 
wards built  a  city  by  ih(t  sea-shore,  which  he  called  Cairthage;  and 
after  this  another,  and  aspired  to  exceed  Amiicar  in  power  and  grei^- 
ness.  He  had  in  his  army  sixty  thousand  foot^  eight  thousand  liorse^ 
ismd  two  hundr^ed  elephants.  But  at  length  he  was  assassinated  bf 
one  of  his  own  household,  having  been  general  nine  years. 

3;  The  Celtte  and  the  Gauls  entering  into  a  war  with  the  Romi^nsj 
taised  an  army  of  two  hundred  thousand  men,  and  were  victorious 
in  the  first  battle,  and  likewise  in  the  second,  wherein  one  of  tli# 
B43man  consuls  was  killed.  The  Romans  had  an  army  of  seventy 
ibousand  foot,  and  seven  tikousand  horse.     However,  although  thejf 
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were  ^li^orsied  in  tlie  two  first  battles^  yet  in  the  third  they  gained  n. 
signal  victory,  1<i11ing  forty  thousand  upon  the  field  of  battle^  and 

taking  the  rest  prisoners. ^^ So  that  the  greatest  of  their 

kings  cut  his  own  throat:  but  the  other  was  taken  alive.  After 
this  brave  exploit^  iEmilius  being  made  consul,  wasted  the  country 
of  the  Gauls  and  Celts,  took  many  cities  and  castles,  and  filled  the 
city  of  Rome  with  spoils. 

4.  Hiero,  king  of  Syracuse,  supplied  the  Romans  with  corn  in  the 
Celtic  war,  and  was  paid  at  the  conclusion  of  it. 

5.  The  army  being  in  want  of  a  general  after  Asdrubal  was  slaia, 
the  Carthaginians  unanimously  ciiose  Hannibal,  tlie  eldest  son  of 

Amilcar,  to  be  their  general. While  the  city  of  Sagun- 

tum  was  besieged  by  Hannibal,  the  citizens  got  together  all  the  riches 
in  the  temples,  and  all  the  silver  and  gold  in  the  houses,  nay,  even 
the  very  jewels  in  the  women's  ears,  and  laid  them  in  a  heap,  and 
melted  them  down,  mixing  brass  and  lead  with  the  gold  and  silver, 
to  make  them  useless  and  of  no  value:  and  having  so  done,  they  all 
valiantly  made  a  sally,  and  fought  it  out  to  the  last  man;  and  after 
having  made  a  great  slaughter  of  t|ieir  enemies,  were  all  killed  upon 
the  field.  The  mothers  likewise  ^rst  killed  their  own  children,  and 
then  stifled  themselves  by  the  smoke  o^  furnaces.  And  thus  Hanni- 
bal gained  the  town  without  any  benefit  from  the  plunder:  whom, 
when  the  Romans  demanded  to  be  brought  to  trial  for  his  breach  of 
the  league,  and  could  not  prevail,  they  began  the  war  called  the  Han- 
nibal war. 


BOOK  XXVI. 

THERE  never  was  any  poet  or  historian,  nor  any  learned  man  of 
^hat  science  soever,  that  could  please  all  their  readers  in  every  thing. 
Neither  can  any  thing  that  is  mortal,  though  it  attain  its  end  and  de- 
sign, gain  the  general  approbation  of  all>  so  as  to  be  wholly  free  from 
exception  and  censure.  For  neither  Phidias,  who  was  so  admired 
i'or  his  ivory  images;  nor  Praxiteles,  that  excellent  stone-cutter - 
nor  Apelles  or  Parrhasius,  who  both  attained  to  the  highest  pitch  of 
lirt  and  skill  in  limning  and  painting;  could  ever  reach  to  that  de- 
gree of  happiness,  as  to  exhibit  any  piece  of  their  several  arts,  that 
WAS  not  in  some  respects  capable  of  censure.    For  who  was  a  mor^ 
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famous  poet  thaD  Homer;  or  an  orator  than  Demosthenes?  Whq 
more  just  than  Aristides  and  Solon  ?  Yet  joined  as  a  flaw  to  all  their 
excellencies^  there  is  an  oration  which  carps  at  them^  and  makes 
them  as  if  they  were  all  ignorant  fellows.  For  indeed,  being  but 
men,  although  they  attained  to  eminent  perfection  in  their  several 
accomplishments,  yet  through  human  frailty,  they  failed  and  erred 
in  many  things.  However,  some  men  there  are  who  disclose  both 
their  envy  and  folly,  who  wilfully  omit  to  give  an  account  of  what 
is  commendable  and  praise-worthy ;  but  where  they  have  any  colour 
to  find  fault,  ^tfaere  they  fix,  and  are  unwilling  ever  to.  leave  it,  en- 
deavouring, by  blackening  another,  to  set  forth  the  more  their  awa 
supposed  worth  and  excellence;  not  considering  that  every  ^rt  and 
peculiar  accomplishment  is  more  to  be  judged  of  by  inquiry  into  the 
thing  itself,  than  by  making  conclusions  from  the  partial  and  peev<p 
ish  passion  of  another.  But  any  candid  person  would  duly  appre- 
ciate this  industrious  folly  of  detraction,  whereby  an  individual,  by 

aspersing  another,  in  fact  lessens  his  own  reputation.  .^ ..^ , 

There  are  some  things  which,  by  a  certain  destructive  tendency,  are 
naturally  hurtful,  as  frost  and  snow,  which  destroy  and  blast  the 
fairest  and  most  pleasant  fruits;  and  the  resplendent  whiteness  of 
the  snow  so  dazzles  the  eyes,  that  it  almost  deprives  them  of  their 
sight:  and  so  some  men,  who  have  neither  wit  nor  will  to  do  any 
thing  that  is  commendable  themselves,  yet  have  malice  and  folly  e- 
sough  to  judge  and  condemn  the  actions  of  others.  But  it  is  the 
part  of  a  prudent  and  understanding  man,  always  to  attribute  due 
praise  to  those  who  by  their  industry  have  prosecuted  virtuous  de** 
signs:  and  where  any  have  not  been  so  successful  as  they  wished^ 
not  to  taunt  at  the  infirmity  of  human  nature. — But  enough  of  these 
envious  men. 

2.  For  as  a  brave  champion,  after  he  has  spent  much  time  ia 

anointing  himself,  at  length  descends  into  the  lists. Hav-i 

|ng  gained  great  experience  and  a  habit. 

3.  Menodotus  the  Corinthian  wrote  the  afikirs  of  Greece  in  four-? 
teen  books,  find  Sosilus  the  Ilian*  wrote  the  acts  of  Hannibal  k\ 
^eyen^ 

4.  Among  the  Romans  a  legion  consisted  of  five  thousand  men. 

5.  Men  naturally  flock  to  those  who  are  in  prosperity,  but  domi-i 

peer  over  those  who  are  brought  into  distress. -.    For  the 

soul  presently  to  undergo  a  niere  contrary  change,  which  is  in  its 
own  nature  unchangeable. 

g.  The  city  of  Rhodes  being  ruined  by  a  great  earthquake^  HiQra 

*  A  people  in  the  island  of  Corcvta,  or  Co^fiu 
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the  l^yracusan  bestowed  tbi  talents  of  silver  tdWAfds  the  repnirin^  6t 
the  w^Ils,  and  silver  cauldrons  of  great  valaeji  ^sides  money;  ati4 
|et  them  har^  corn  free  from  duty. 

7.  That  which  is  now  called  Philopolis^  wa^  heretpfdre  called  Phi* 
Otis  of  Thpbes,  over  all  Thessaly. 

6.  Pbr  soft  bed^^  constant  delicate  fare,  add  the  use  of  all  torts  of 

ptecious  ointments,  unfitted  them  for  toil  and  hardship, — . 

Por  both  their  bodies  and  minds  were  habituated  to  eR^miAaey  and 

luxury. .    For  men  naturally  cannot  well  bft>ok  toil  and  pains^ 

find  low  diet;  but  deligh't  iti  idleness  and  luxury.  For  Hannibal 
with  much  toil  and  care  gained  cities  both  from  the  Romans  and 
Brutians,  and  took  Crotoda,  and  besieged  Rhegium.  For,  from  the; 
l[^illar$  of  Hercules  in  the  west^  to  Crotoua^  he  pver^rao  all  the  Rq^ 
jf|lau  ^rritories. 
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WHILiE  these  things  were  doing,  ambassadors  came  to  Rome  from 
Khodes,  to  beg  pardon  for  what  they  had  done.  For  in  the  war  witk 
Perseus  they  seemed  to  favour  the  king,  and  to  break  their  league 
with  tlie  Romans.  But  not  being  able  to  accomplish  any  thing  for 
which  they  were  sent,  they  were  greatly  dejected,  and  solicited  witk 
tears  the  great  and  principal  men  of  the  city.  Whereupon,  being  in- 
troduced into  the  senate  by  Antonius,  one  of  the  tribunes  of  the  peo- 
ple, Philophron  was  the  first  that  opened  the  matter  and  business  of 
their  embassy:  and  after  him  Astimedes.  When  they  had  made 
many  arguments  and  apt  discourses  to  prerail  with  the  senate,  and 
at  last,  according  to  the  proverb*,  had  with  the  swan  concluded 
their  mournful  ditty,  they  received  such  an  answer  as  presently  dis- 
pelled their  fears:  however,  they  were  sharply  reproved  and  fined 
for  their  offences.  So  that  it  is  evident  how  the  most  noble  among 
the  Romans,  by  whom  the  greatest  afiairs  are  managed,  strive  wliick 
shall  be  most  generous,  and  on  that  account  gain  most  honour  and 
reputation:  for  in  the  administration  of  public  affairs  elsewhere^ 
one  envies  another^  But  the  Romans  praise  and  commend  one  ano- 
ther. So  that  while  all  endeavour  to  advance  the  public  good,  great 
and  glorious  things  are  achieved :  but  as  to  others,  while  they  aim  on- 
ly at  their  own  vain  glory,  and  envy  the  successes  of  each  other^ 
they  ruin  their  country. 

2r  At  length  iEmilius  took  Perseus,  the  last  king  of  Macedonia^ 
who  had  often  leagued  with  the  Romans,  and  as  often  appeared  in 
the  field  with  great  armies  against  them.  And  after  the  victory  JE^ 
milius  triumphed  gloriously.  And  though  Perseus  was  brought  into 
so  great  miseries  and  calamities,  that  the  ruins  and  destructions 
which  he  suffered  can  scarcely  be  paralleled  by  any  romance,  yet  he 
was  nut  willing  to  part  with  life:  for  before  the  senate  had  deter- 
mined any  thing  relating  to  his  punishment,  one  of  the  chief  officers 
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of  the  city*  cast  both  him  and  his  chiidreti  intd  the  gaol  Albinos. 
Tliis  prison  is  a  deep  dungedn  of  the  bigness  of  a  chamber^  capable 
of  only  holding  nine  beds  at  the  niost;  dark^  and  full  of  all  sorts  of 
ifilth  aiid  nastiness,  by  reason  of  the  multitude  of  men  condemned  for 
capital  bffences  who  from  time  to  time  were  thrust  down  there ;  and 
in  genieral  most  of  such  malefactors  were  put  into  this  place.  So  that 
many  being  shut  up  together  in  so  small  A  place,  those  miserable 
creatures  were  even  turned  into  beaats:  and  in  regard  the  meat, 
drink,  and  other  necessaries  that  were  brought  them,  were  jumbled 
together  in  one  chaos  and  heap  of  confusion,  there  arose  thenc6 
such  a  stench,  that  none  who  approached  were  able  to  endure  it.  In 
a  most  miserable  condition  Perseus  continued  here  for  the  space  of 
seven  days,  insomuch  that  he  bagged  relief^  and  some  share  of  the 
food  of  those  strangers  in  prison,  who  had  obly  a  stinted  allowance. 
They  out  of  compassion  to  this  mist^i^able  iiian,  with  great  humanity 
and  tears  in  their  eyes, gave  him  part  of  the  small  pittance  they  had,  and 
withal  offered  him  a  sword  &nd  a  rope,  to  use  which  of  them  lie  would 
at  his  pleasut^>  for  putting  a  period  to  his  existence.  Yet  nothing 
lieems  so  sweet  as  life,  even  to  the  miserable;  for  though  they  suffer 
what  is  equivalent  to  death  itself  in  the.  mean  time.  To  conclude, 
he  had  certainly  ended  his  days  in  this  extreme  misery^  if  Marcus 
£milius,  president  of  the  court,  out  of  respect  to  the  dignity  of  his 
person,  moved  by  the  natural  and  innate  humanity  of  the  Romans, 
had  not  with  some  indignation  moved  the  senate  in  his  behalf,  put*» 
ting  them  in  mind,  that  though  they  feared  not  men,  yet  they  should 
bear  some  awe  and  reverence  to  Nemesis*,  who  will  take  vengeance 
on  them  that  use  their  power  with  pride  and  insolence.  Upon  this 
he  was  committed  to  a  more  moderate  confinement,  and  while  be 
was  consoling  himself  with  fl*csh  hopes,  he  ended  his  days  agreeably 
to  the  former  misfortunes  of  his  life :  for  after  he  had  lived  two  years 
in  this  fond  love  of  life,  having  displeased  his  barbarous  keepers^ 
they  would  not  suffer  him  to  sleeps  and  so  he  died. 

3.  The  kings  of  Cappadocia  say  that  they  sprung  ftom  Cyrus^ 
king  of  Persia.  They  affirm  likewise,  that  they  are  descended  from 
one  of  those  seven  Persians  that  killed  Magus.  And  they  draw 
down  their  pedigree  from  Cyrus  thus: — .That  Atossa  was  the  sister 
of  Cambyses,  and  daughter  of  Cyrus;  that  Gallus  was  the  sou  of 
Atossa  and  Pharnaces,  king  of  Cappadocia,  Smerdis  the  son  of  Gal- 
lus, and  Artanes  the  son  of  Smerdis,  and  Artancs  the  issue  of  Ana- 
phas,  a  brave  and  valiant  man,  who  was  the  father  of  one  of  the  se- 
ven Persians.  In  this  manner,  therefore,  do  they  make  out  their 
consanguinity  both  to  Cyrus  and  Anaphas>  who  it  is  said  was  of  so 
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Stout  a  spirit*,  that  before  he  would  pay  tribute  to  the  Persians,  he 
abdicated  his  government  of  Cappadocia.  After  his  death,  Anaphas^ 
ills  son,  reigned  in  his  stead;  who  dying,  left  two  sons>  Ditamus  and 
ArimneuS)  of  whom  Ditamus  took  upon  him  the  government,  a  war- 
like prince,  and  in  all  respects  accomplished  for, the  kingdom;  who 
joining  iu  battle  with  the  Persians,  and  conducting  himself  with  great 
gallantry  and  resolution,  was  killed  in  the  fight;  and  his  son  Ariam- 
nes  succeeded  him  in  the  kingdom.  He  had  two  sons^  Ariarathes 
and  Holophernes:  he  died  after  he  had  reigned  fifty  years,  having 
done  nothing  memorable;  and  the  elder  of  his  ^ous>  Ariarathes,  &uc« 
ceeded  him,  who  it  is  said  bore  so  great  and  tender  a  love  to  his  bro^ 
ther^  that  he  advanced  him  to  the  highest  degree  of  honour  and  pre- 
ferment. And  he  sent  him  to  join  the  Persians  in  the  war  against 
tlie  Egyptians,  who  afterwards  returned  laden  with  many  and  large 
marks  of  honour  conferred  upon  him  by  Ochus,  for  his  valour,  and 
died  in  his  own  country,  leaving  behind  him  two  sons,  Ariarkthes 
and  Arysses.  And  that  his  brother,  the  king  of  Cappadocia,  having  no 
legal  issue,  adopted  Ariarathes^  bis  brother's  eldest  son.  About  this 
time  Alexander  the  Macedonian  king  ruined  the  Persian  empire,  and 
presently  afterwards  died.  But  Perdiccas^  who  had  the  chief  com- 
mand, sent  Eumenes  as  generff)  into  Cappadocia,  who  subdued  and 
killed  AriaratheS)  and  brought  Cappi^docia,  with  all  the  bordering 
territories  into  the  power  of  the  Macedonians.  But  Ariarathes^  the 
adopted  son  of  the  former  king,  despairing  for  the  present  to  regaia 
the  kingdom,  fled  into  Armenia  with  a  few  followers.  But  both  £u- 
Yncnes  and  Perdiccas  not  long  after  dying,  and  Antigonus  and  Se- 
.leucus  embroiled  in  a  war,  Ariarathes,  with  the  help  of  Arcloaihus^ 
king  of  Armenia^  who  furnished  him  with  forces^  roiited  and' killed 
Amyutas,  the  Macedonian  general,  and  presently  drove  all  the  Msl* 
oedonians  out  of  the  country^  and  recovered  his  kingdom*  He  had 
three  sons,  the  eldest  of  whom,  Ariamnes,  succeeded  him;  who  join^ 
ed  in  affinity  with  Antiochus  Theos,  and  married  his  eldest  son  Ari^ 
arathes  to  Stratonice,  Antiochus's  daughter.  And  for  the  great  love 
he  had  to  him  above  all  his  children,  he  set  the  diadem  upon  his 
bead,  and  made  him  co-partner  with  him  in  the  kingdom:  and  after 
the  death  of  his  ^ther  he  reigned  alone*  Then  he  dying,  his  soq 
Ariarathes,  of  a  very  tender  age,  succeeded.^ — He  married  Antio« 
chide,  the  daughter  of  Antiochus  the  Great,  a  very  subtile  woman : 
who,  because  she  bore  no  children,  to  make  up  that  defect,  contrived^ 
unknown  to  her  husband,  a  supposititious  birth,  as  if  she  had  born 
two  sons,  which  were  called  Ariarathes  and  Holophernes*  But  not 
long  after^  she  conceived  in  reality,  and  unexpectedly  was  delivered 
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af  two  daughters  aod  a  son  caNed  Mithridates.  Upon  this  she  ac- 
fainted  her  husband  with  the  imposture^  and  so  wrought  upon  hiril, 
that  she  preTailed  with  him  to  send  away  the  eldest  of  the  two  sons ^ 
with  a  small  sum  of  money  to  Rome,  and  the  other  into  Ionia,  lest 
they  should  challenge  the  kingdom  from  him  that  was  lawful  heir  to 
the  crown,  who  after  he  came  to  man's  estate,  it  is  said,  was  called 
Arkrathes,  and  was  educated  in  all  the  learning  of  Greece,  and  wai^ 
a  person  accomplished  id  all  manner  of  virtuous  endowments.  That 
tbt  father,  who  was  wonderfully  beloved  by  the  son,  strove  all  be 
eoold  to  repay  his  son's  love;  and  their  mutual  endeared  affections 
Ae  towards  another  went  so  far,  that  the  father  would  have  given  up 
Ae  whole  kingdom  into  the  bands  of  the  son,  but  the  son  on  the  o- 
tber  hand  told  bim>  he  could  not  possibly  accept  so  great  an  advan« 
ti^d  from  living  parents.  Therefore,  after  his  father  died,  he  sue* 
oeeded,  spending  the  rest  of  his  life  very  virtuously,  and  in  the  stu«> 
iy  of  philosophy :  so  that  Cappadocia,  which  was  before  but  little 
known  to  the  Grecians,  was  now  a  desirable  place  of  residence  for 
all  learned  men.  He  renewed  the  league  of  peace  and  friendship 
With  the  Romans.  And  in  this  manner  is  the  pedigree  of  those  who 
have  hitherto  reigned  in  Cappadocia,  brought  down  from  Cyrus. 

4.  For  statues  are  erected  to  such  Romans  as  are  of  noble  families^ 
in  near  resemblance  of  the  persons,  and  according  to  the  whole  pro- 
portion of  their  bodies.  For  all  their  life  long,  they  have  some  who 
observe  their  mien  and  deportment,  and  the  special  remarks  of  every 
part  exactly.  Likewise  every  man's  ancestor  stands  in  that  habit, 
and  in  those  ornaments,  and  is  so  clearly  represented,  that  every  one 
knows  the  person  as  soon  as  he  looks  at  him,  and  to  what  degree  of 
honour  every  one  was  advanced^  and  what  share  and  interest  they  had 
in  tlie  commonwealth. 

5.  Memmius*  was  sent  general  with  the  army  into  Spain.  But 
the  Lusitauians,  (now  Portuguese),  just  upon  his  landing,  fell  upoo, 
bim  and  routed  him,  and  cut  off  most  of  his  army.  When  this  suc- 
cess of  the  Iberians  was  noised  abroad,  the  Araucians,  who  looked 
upon  themselves  to  be  far  better  soldiers  than  the  Iberians,  slighted 
and  contemned  the  enemy;  and  upon  this  ground  and  confidenci^ 
chiefly  it  was  that  in  their  general  council  they  determined  to  make 
war  on  the  Romans* 
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I.  ALEXANDER  fled  out  of  the  £ght  widi  five  hundred  men  to« 
city  in  Arabia^  called  Abas^  to  Diocles  the  prince  there^  with'vrhom 
he  had  before  intrusted  his  son  Antiochus,  a  child  of  very  tender  age. 
Afterwards  the  chief  commanders  who  were  about  Heliades^  and  had 
been  with  Alexander,  plotting  to  assassinate  Alexander,  sent  off  some 
messengers  privately  among  themselves,  promising  secretly  to  mur*. 
der  him.    I>emetrius  consenting  to  wliat  they  proposed,  they  became, 
both  traitors  and  murderers  of  their  prince.    We  might  be  justly  ^ 
condemned  if  we  should  pass  in  silence  that  which  happened  befoce 
the  death  of  Alexander,  although,  from  the  strangeness  of  the  thiogy 
it  is  almost  incredible.     King  Alexander,  a  little  before  these  times^ 
consulted  with  the  oracle  in  Cilicia,  where  they  say  is  the  temple  of 
Apollo  of  Sarpedon:  and  it  is  reported  that  the  oracle  made  answer^ 
.^That  he  sliould'take  heed  of  that  place  which  should  bring  forth  a 
god  of  two  shapes.    This  divine  hint  was  then  taken  for  a  riddle: 
but  after  the  king  was  dead,  the  truth  was  discovered  in  this  man- 
Ber.     Far  in  Abas,  a  city  in  Arabia,  dwelt  one  Diophantus  a  Mace<^ 
donian.-^This  man  married  an  Arabian  woman,  by  whom  be  had  a 
son  called  after  his  own  name,  and  a  daughter  called  Heraides:  bh 
son  died  when  he  was  young;  but  he  gave  a  portion  to  his  daughter 
when  she  was  grown  up,  and  married  her  to  one  Semiades,  who,  af- 
ter he  had  lived  with  his  bride  one  year,  undertook  a  long  journey. 
tn  the  mean  time,  it  is  reported,  that  Heraides  fell  into  a  strange  and 
wonderful  distemper,  such  as  is  scarcely  credible.     For  she  had  a 
vehement  inflammation,  and  a  great  swelling  at  the  bottom  of  her 
belly,  which  increased  to  that  degree,  that  it  brought  her  into  a  vio-« 
lent  fever.    The  physicians  conceived  it  was  an  ulcer  about  the  neck 
ef  the  matrix :  refrigerating  medicines  and  plaisters  were  tlierefore 
applied,  to  bring  down  and  cool  those  hot  burning  tumours*    Upoo 
the  seventh  day  the  humour  burst,  and  out  started  from  the  privy 
parts  of  Heraides,  a  man's  yard  with  the  testicles  complete...»JrbMI 
happened  when  neither  physician  nor  any  Other  stranger  was  pre* 
sent,  but  only  the  mother  and  two  servants;  who  with  the  strange-* 
Hess  of  the  thing,  were  struck  with  amazement.     However,  they 
aiade  it  their  business  to  cure  her,  and  kept  all  secret  to  theoAselvea, 
And  when  she  was  recovered,  she  stilt  wore  a  woman's  habit,  and 
iMDaged  the  aflairs  of  the  house  as  usoal.    But  those  who  were  pri^ 
vy  to  what  had  happened;  suspected  her  to  be  a  hennaphrgdite «  Aad 
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00,  altboagh  fonnerlj  in  carnal  emhraces  with  her  husband,  there 
might  be  no  natoral  copolation,  jet  she  had  been  seen  freqoentlj 
to  have  carnal  knowledge  of  women.     In  the  mean  time,  while  aU 
things  were  kept  secret,  Semiades  retoms  and  demands  his  wife,  as 
was  rery  fit  and  reasonable.     And  being  continoallj  urgent  for  die 
societj  of  his  wife,  the  father  refused,  and  jet  was  ashamed  to  de- 
dare  the  reason ;  which  occasioned  great  dissension,  so  much  so,  that 
the  husband  resolred  to  sue  the  lather  for  his  wife:  so  that  this  won- 
der was  exposed  to  public  riew,  like  a  plaj  upon  the  stage,  bj  means 
of  a  criminal  accusatioiu    The  person  contended  for  was  present  in 
coort  when  the  matter  was  debated  on  behalf  of  each  piny :  con- 
cerning whfch  the  judges  were  in  doubt  whether  the  power  and  au- 
tbority  of  the  husband  orer  the  wife,  ofr  tliat  of  the  father  orer  the 
daughter,  should  be  preferred.     At  length,  when  thej  were  readj  to 
gire  sentence  that  the  wife  should  abide  with  her  husliand,  she  <laid 
open  the  truth  of  the  whole  matter,  and  with  great  boldness  and  as-^ 
aorance  of  mind  threw  off  her  feigned  habit,  and  discovered  herself 
to  be  a  man  to  all  that  were  there  present,  and  in  a  surlj  manner  aU 
tered  these  words 3.^Can  anj  compel  one  man  to  marry  another? 
Upon  which  all  were  amazed,  and  set  up  a  shout  of  admiration  at  the 
strangeness  of  the  thing,    Heraides  being  now  discovered,  after- 
wards, as  is  reported,  changed  her  woman's  attire,  and  put  on  the 
habit  of  a  joung  man.    And  it  is  likewise  said,  that  the  physicians, 
when  thej  saw  those  parts  of  the  woman,  judged  that  the  nature  of 
the  male  laj  hid  in  the  womb  of  the  female,  in  a  place  of  the  shape 
of  an  egg;  and  that  in  the  thin  scarf  or  skin  that  wrapped  about 
the  yard  was  an  unusual  hole  through  which  the  urine  passed.    And 
therefore  they  declared,  that  the  place  first  being  pierced  and  made 
like  a  h jIIow  pipe,  should  be  turned  into  a  green  wound,  and  at 
length  brought  to  a  scab ;  and  when  the  yard  was  reduced  to  its  proi 
per  shape,  that  suitable  remedies  should  be  applied  for  the  cure  of 
the  patient.     Heraides  was  afterwards  called  Diophantus,  and  served 
in  the  king's  camp  in  a  regiment  of  horse,  and  then  resided  with  the 
king  at  Abas.    At  that  time,  therefore,  when  the  king  came  to  Abasi 
where  this  hermaphrodite  was  born,  was  the  meaning  of  the  oracle 
Utnierstood,  wi*  ch  had  been  dark  and  obscure  before.     It  is  re))orted 
that  Semiades  at  length,  through  the  love  he  bore  to  her,  ^upon  ac- 
count of  their  former  familiarity,  and  through  shame  of  his  unnatu-^ 
ral  marriage,  was  no  longer  able  to  bear  up,  but  aher  he  bad  left  all 
his  goods  to  Diophantus,  and  made  him  his  heir,  he  broke  his  heart 
and  died.     So  she  that  had  been  a  woman,  assumed  the  courage  of 
a  man;  and  he  that  was  ever  a  man,  appeared  to  be  more  pusilaui? 
tuous  tba>i  a  woman. 
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The  like  to  this  fell  out  about  thirty  years  after,  in  the  city  of  Epi- 
deurus^.  There  was  a  young  maid  in  Epidaurus,  (as  the  report 
goes),  an  orphan,  whose  name  was  Callo.  This  maid  had  no  passage 
in  her  privy  |)arts;  but  about  the  pecten  there  was  a  place  like  aa 
issue,  through  which  the  urine  passed  ever  from  the  time  of  her  birth. 
When  she  came  to  a  mature  age,  she  was  married  to  one  oT  the  citi- 
zens, with  whom  she  lived  two  years,  and,  though  she  was  not  capa- 
ble of  natural  embraces  as  a  woman,  yet  she  was  forced  to  endure 
those  that  were  preternatural,  or  beside  nature.  But  afterwards  a 
tumour  arose  near  the  pecten,  which  put  her  to  exceeding  torment^ 
so  that  many  physicians  were  sent  for  to  consult  together,  and  all 
despaired  of  curing  her;  but  an  apothecary  undertook  the  cure,  and 
made  an  incision  in  the  place,  whence  came  forth  a  man's  yard  with 
testicles,  but  solid,  without  any  passage.  And  when  all  were  amazed 
at  the  strangeness  of  the  thing,  the  apothecary  supplied  the  parts  with 
what  was  deficient.  First  he  made  an  incision  into  the  end  of  th« 
yard,  and  pierced  it  even  to  the  uretor,  and^  thrusting  down  a  small 
silver  instrument,  brought  away  the  urine,  and  other  excrementitious 
humours;  but  the  place  where  the  issue  was  he  first  turned  into  a 
green  wound,  and  then  healed  it  up.  Having  performed  this  extra* 
ordinary  cure,  he  demanded  a  double  reward:  for  he  said  he  had  un- 
dertaken to  cure  a  sick  woman,  and  had  now  set  right  a  young  man. 
Callo  hereupon  laid  aside  her  wheel,  and  other  efieminate  employ- 
ments, and  took  upon  her  the  rtame  of  Gallon,  adding  only  the  last 
letter  N  to  her  former  name.  Some  say,  that  before  her  transforma- 
tion she  was  the  priestess  of  Ceres,  and  because  she  shewed  to  men 
those  things  that  were  not  to  be  seen,  this  judgment  fell  upon  her  for 
her  prQphaneness.  They  report  that  at  Naples  and  several  other 
places  the  like  hath  happened:  not  that  the  two  sexes  of  man  and 
woman  are  really  formed  by  nature  in  two  several  shapes,  (for  that  is 
impossible),  but  that  nature  is  deceived  in  fashioning  the  members 

of  the  body,  to  the  amazement  and  deceit  of  ..^ the  beholders. 

We  have  therefore  judged  these  strange  events,  which  are  brought 
down  to  us  both  by  writings  and  tra4kions,  worthy  to  be  taken  notice 
of^  in  respect  both  of  their  pleasure  and  profit  to  the  readers:  for 
many,  looking  upon  such  things  as  these  as  monsters  in  nature,,  are 
thereby  infected  with  a  kind  of  superstition;  not  only  privaie  men, 
but  whole  cities  and  nations.  For  it  is  reported,  that  a  little  before 
the  beginning  of  the  Marsian  war^  there  dwelt  an  Italian  near  Rome^ 
who,  having  married  such  a  one  as  is  before  described,  complained 
to  the  senate;  upon  which  they,  out  of  a  fond  superstition^  and  per- 
suaded thereunto  by  the  Tuscan  augurs,  ordered  the  hermaphrodite 

'     *  lu  Peloponnesus. 
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to  he  burnt.  And  thus  (they  say)  this  poor  creatare  was  most  im- 
justly  doomed  to  destruction,  and  was  ignorantly  judged  a  monster, 
because  she  had  some  resemblance  of  both  sexes.  And  not  lon^ 
after  there  happened  the  like  at  Athens;  where,  the  thing  not  being 
understood,  tiiey  say  the  man  was  burnt  alive.  Some  there  are  who 
tell  idle  sl!&ries  how  that  there  are  Hysne,  (for  so  they  call  such  an 
are  both  men  and  women)  who  have  carnal  copulation  one  with  ano- 
ther, according  to  each  sex,  by  turns  every  other  year;  when  in  truth 
there  is  no  such  thing.  For  althougli  both  sexes  have  a  peculiar 
and  distinct  nature,  without  participation  one  with  another,  yet  by  a 
false  formation  the  inconsiderate  spectator  may  be  imposed  upon: 
for  to  the  female  (which  is  naturally  such)  is  joined  sonteiking  like 
unto  a  man's  yard,  and  so,  on  the  other  hand,  to  the  natural  male 
something  like  to  the  privy  parts  of  a  woman.  The  same  reason 
holds  in  all  kind  of  living  creatures,  there  being  many  and  various  sorts 
of  prodigious  births;  but  such  as  never  receive  any  nourishment,  nor 
cu  ever  come  to  any  perfection.  But  what  hath  been  said  may  auf- 
fice  for  the  reforming  this  superstition. 

2.  They  say  tliat  the  walls  of  Carthage  were  forty  cubits  high,  and 
twenty-two  broad,  but  though  they  were  so,  yet  the  Roman  valour 
and  engines  were  too  strong  for  all  their  defences  and  fortifications, 
lor  the  city  was  taken  and  razed  to  the  ground. 

S.  Manasses  (called  Masinissa  by  the  Latins)  who  reigned  in 
Africa,  and  was  always  a  friend  to  the  Romans,  lived  ninety  years  in 
strength  and  firm  healtli,  and  left  ten  sons  behind  him  when  he  died, 
whom  he  committed  to  the  care  and  guardianship  of  the  Romans. 
He  was  of  a  strong  body,  and  from  a  child  inured  to  hardship:  in 
whatever  business  he  was  engaged  he  would  keep  close  to  it  all  the  day 
immoveable ;  he  would  never  rise  from  his  seat  till  night,  spending 
the  whole  day  in  laborious  projects  and  contrivances.  When  he  waa 
once  on  horseback  he  would  ride  continually  night  and  day,  and  ne-% 
ver  be  weary.  A  great  instance  of  the  health  and  strength  of  hia 
body,  was,  that  when  he  was  almost  ninety  years  of  age,  he  had  a 
son  but  four  years  old,  yet  of  a  very  strong  body.  He  was  so  extra-, 
ordinarily  given  to  husbandry,  that  he  left  to  every  one  of  his  sona 
ten  thousand  plethras  of  land,  adorned  with  all  manner  of  delight-i 
ful  improvements,  and  instruments  necessary  for  that  purpose.  He 
reigned  with  great  commendation  sixty  years.        v 

4.  Nicomedes  after  he  had  routed  his  father  Prusias,  and  forced 
him  to  fly  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter  for  shelter,  there  killed  him,  and 
by  that  wicked  and  bloody  murder  got  possession  of  tin:  kingdom  %C 
Bythinia. 
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5.  The  Lusitanians  at  first  not  having  an  expert  general^  were 
easily  vanquished  by  the  Romans;  but  after  Viriathas  became  their 
general,  they  did  them  much  mischief.     He  was  of  ihem  tliat  inha- 
bited the  sea-coasts,  a  shepherd  upon  the  mountains  from  his  child- 
hood; by  nature  of  a  healthful  constitution,  in  strength  and  agility 
of  body  far  exceeding  all  the  Iberians:  for  he  had  inured  himself  to 
a  sparing  diet,  much  labour  and  toil,  and  to  no  more  sleep  than  was 
absolutely  necessary.     He  likewise  continually  carried  iron  wcapona^ 
and  was  famous  for  his  conflicts  both  with  wild  beasts  and  robbery 
and  at  length  was  made  general ;  upon  which  a  whole  drove  of  ^hievas 
and  rogues  on  the  sudden  flociced  about  him.    Being  very  successful 
in  many  battles,  lie  was  not  only  admired  for  bis  other  excellencies^ 
but  likewise  for  his  military  conduct.    Besides,  in  distribution  of 
the  spoils  he  was  very  just,  alloting  to  every  man  proporttonablyta 
his  merits  and  deserts.     Still  proceeding  and  prospering  he  approved 
himself  to  be  a  prince,  rather  than  a  thief  and  a  robber.     He  fought 
several  battles  with  the  Romans  and  came  off  conqueror,  insomuch 
as  he  routed  Vitellius  the  Roman  general^  broke  his  army  and  look 
him  prisoner,  and  then  put  him  to  death.     And  many  other  brave 
exploits  he  performed,  till  Fabius  was  appointed  to  go  out  as  gene- 
ral against  him,  and  from  that  time  he  began  to  decline.    But  not 
long  after  rallying  his  men,  and  bravely  managing  the  matter  against 
Fabius,  he  forced  him  to  terms  dishonourable  to  the  Roman  name. 
But  Csepio  who  was  afterwards  general  against  Viriathus,  slighted 
all  the  former  conditions  as  of  no  effect,  and  often  routed  Viriathus, 
whom  (now  being  reduced  to  those  straits,  as  that  he  sued  for  terms 
of  peace)  he  caused  to  be  treacherously  assassinated  by  some  of  his 
own  servants:  and  striking  a  terror  into  Tantalus  his  successor,  and 
all  his  army,  he  imposed  what  terms  and  conditions  he  pleased  upoa 
them,  and  in  the  conclusion  gave  them  the  city  and  land  about  for 
their  habitation. 


■£-*■ 


BOOK  XXXIV. 

1.  KING  Antiochus*  besieged  Jerusalem,  But  the  Jews  stood  it 
out  for  some  time :  but  when  all  their  provision  was  spent^  they 
were  forced  to  send  ambassadors  to  him,  to  treat  upon  terms.  Many 
of  his  friends  persuaded  him  to  storm  the  city^  and  to  root  out  tb^ 

•  Sidctef. 
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whole  DatioD  of  the  Jews;  For  that  they  only  of  all  peopk,  hatted 
to  converse  with  any  of  other  nations,  and  treated  them  all  as  ene"" 
mies:  and  they  suggested  to  him  that  their  ancestors  were  driven  out 
of  Egypt,  as  impious  and  hateful  to  the  gods:  for  their  bodies  being 
overspread,  and  infected  with  the  itch  and  leprosy,  (by  way  of  expi* 
ation)  they  got  them  together,  and  as  profane  and  wicked  wretchei^ 
expelled  them  out  of  their  coasts :  and  that  those  who  were  thus  ex- 
pelled, seated  themselves  about  Jerusalem,  and  being  after  embo- 
died into  one  nation  (called  the  nation  of  the  Jews)  their  liatred  of 
all  other  men  descended  with  their  blood  to  posterity.    And  there- 
fore they  made  strange  laws,  and  quite  different  from  other  people: 
never  will  eat  nor  drink  with  any  of  other  nations,  or  wish  them  any 
prosperity.     For  said  they,  Antiochus  surnamed  Bpiphanes  having 
subdued  the  Jews,  entered  into  the  temple  of  God,  into  which 
none  was  to  enter  by  their  law  but  the  priest;  in  which  when  he 
found  the  image  of  a  man  with  a  long  beard,  carved  in  stone  sitting 
upon  an  ass,  he  took  it  to  be  Moses  who  built  Jerusalem,  and  set- 
tled the  nation,  and  established  by  law  all  their  wicked  customs  and 
practices,  abounding  in  hatred  and  enmity  to  all  other  men.    Anti- 
ochus therefore  abhorring  this  their  contrariety  to  all  other  people, 
used  his  utmost  endeavour  to  abrogate  their  laws.     To  that  end  be 
sacrificed  a  great  swine  at  the  image  of  Moses,  and  at  the  altar  ci 
God  that  stood  in  the  outward  court,  and  sprinkled  them  with  the 
blood  of  the  sacrifice.     He  commanded  likewise  that   the  sacred 
books,  whereby  they  were  taught  to  hate  all  other  nations,  should 
be  besprinkled  with  the  broth  made  of  the  swine's  flesh:  And  he  put 
out  the  lamp  (called   by  them  immortal)  which  was  ever  burning 
in  the  temple.     Lastly  he  forced  the  high  priest  and  the  other  Jews 
to  eat  swine's  flesh.  When  Antiochus's  friends  had  debated  and  con- 
ndered  of  these  things,  they  were  very  earnest  with  him  to  root  out 
the  whole  nation,  or  at  least  that  he  would  abrogate  their  laws,  and 
compel  them  to  change  their  former  manner  of  living  and  conversa- 
tion.    But  the  king  being  of  a  generous  spirit,  and  mild  disposition 
received  hostages  and  pardoned  the  Jews;  but  demolished  the  walls 
of  Jerusalem,  and  took  the  tribute  that  was  due. 

2.   The  aflairs  of  Sicily  after  the  overthrow  of.^Carthage «^ 

having  continued  successful  and  prosperous  for  the  space  of  sixty 
yearj ;  at  length  broke  out  the  servile  war  upon  the  following  occa- 
sions. The  Sicilians  (through  the  enjoyment  of  a  long  peace)  being 
grown  very  rich,  brought  up  abundance  of  slaves;  who  being  dri- 
ven in  droves  like  so  many  herds  of  cattle  from  the  several  places 
where  they  were  bred  and  brought  up^were  stigmatized  with  certain 
marks  burnt  in  their  bodies :  those  that  were  young,  they  used  for 
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shepherds,  others  for  such  services  as  they  had  occasion.     But  their 
masters  were  very  rigid  and  severe  witli  them^  and  took  no  care  to 
provide  either  necessary  food  or  raiment  for  thera^  insooiuch  as  that 
most  of  them  were  forced  to  rob  and  steals  to  get  necessaries:  so 
that  all  places  were  full  of  slaughters  and  murders,  as  if  an  army  of 
thieves  and  robbers  hkd  been  dispersed  all  over  the  island.    The  go- 
vernors of  the  provinces,  (to  say  the  truth)  did  what  they  could  to 
suppress  them :  but  because  they  durst  not  pitnish  them^  in  regard 
to  their  masters,  who  had  the  sole  command  and  power  over  their 
servants,  were  rich,  and  men  in  authority,  every  governor  in  his  se- 
veral province  was  forced  to  connive  at  the  thefts  and  rapibes  that 
were  committed.    For  many  of  the  masters  being  Roman  knights, 
and  judges  of  the  accusations  (brought  before  the  prstors)  were  • 
terror  to  the  governors  themselves.    The  slaves  therefore  being  iit 
this  distress,  and  vilely  beaten  and  scourged  beyond  all  reason,  were 
now  resolved  not  to  bear  any  longer.    Therefore  meeting  together 
from  time  to  time  as  they  had  opportunity,  they  consulted  how  to 
free  themselves  from  the  yoke  of  servitode  they  lay  under,  till  at 
length  they  really  executed  what  they  had  before  agreed  upon.  There 
was  a  Syrian  a  servant  of  Antigenes  of  Enna,  born  in  the  city  of 
Apanea  a  magician  and  conjuror:  he  pretended  t«  tell  future  events, 
(or  fortunes),  discovered  to  him,  as  he  said  by  the  gods  in  his 
dreams,  and  imposed  upon  many  by  this  kind  of  practice.     Then  he 
proceeded  further,  and  not  only  foretold  things  to  come,  revealed  to 
him  in  dreams,  but  pretended  that  he  saw  the  gods  when  he  wa$ 
awake,  and  they  declared  to  him  what  was  to  come  to  pass.    And 
though  he  thus  juggled,  and  played  the  fool,  yet  by  chance  many 
things  afterwards  proved  true.     And  whereas  those  things  which  ne- 
ver happened,  were  by  none  censnred,  but  those  which  did  come  to 
pass  were  every  where  applauded,  he  grew  more  and  more  into  es- 
teem.    At  length  by  some  trick  of  art  or  other,  he  would  breath 
flames  of  fire  out  of  his  mouth  as  from   a  burning  lamp,  and  so 
Would  prophecy  as  though  he  had  been  at  that  time  inspired  by  Apol- 
lo.    For  lie  put  fire  with  some  combustible  matter  to  feed  it,  into  a 
nut'Shell  or  some  such  thing  bored  through  on  both  sides,  then  put- 
ting it  into  his  mouth,  and  forcing  his  breath  upon  it  there  would  is- 
sue out  both  sparks  and  flames  of  fire.     Before  the  defection  thi^  ' 
juggler  boasted  that  the  goddess  Syria  had  appeared  to  him,  and 
told  him  that  he  should  reign,  and  this  he  declared  not  only  toothers 
but  often  to  his  own  master.     The  thing  being  become  a  common 
j^st  and  subject  of  laughter,  Antigenes  was  so  taken  with  this  jest^ 
und  ridiculous  conceit  of  the  man,  that  he  took  Eunu.s^  (for  so  he.  w^ 
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ealled)»'with  him  to  feasts  and  repasts,  and  several  questions  being 
put  to  him  conceroing  the  kingdom,  be  was  asked  how  he  would 
deal  with  every  one  that  was  there  present  at  the  table:  he  readilj 
went  on  with  his  story,  and  told  them  that  he  would  be  very  kind  to 
hb  masters,  and  like  a  conjuror  using  many  monstrous  magical 
terms,  and  Expressions,  he  set  all  the  guests  a  laughing,  upon  whick 
some  of  them  as  a  reward  gave  him  large  messes  from  the  table,  de^ 
siring  him  to  remember  their  kindness  when  he  came  to  his  kingdom: 
but  all  this  jesting  came  at  length  really  to  end  in  the  advancing  of 
him  to  the  kingdom;  and  all  those  who  at  the  feasts  by  way  of  ridi«* 
oule  had  been  kind  to  him,  he  rewarded  in  earnest. 

But  the  beginning  of  the  defection  was  in  this  manner.  There 
was  one  Damophilus  of  Enna,  a  man  by  reason  of  his  wealth,  of  a 
great  spirit,  but  of  a  proud  and  haughty  disposition.  This  man 
above  all  measure  was  cruel  and  severe  to  his  servants;  and  his  wife 
Megallis  strove  to  exceed  her  husband  in  all  kind  of  cruelty  and  in- 
humanity towards  the  slaves.  Upon  this,^  they  that  had  been  thus 
cruelly  used,  were  enraged  like  wild  beasts,  and  plotted  together  to 
rise  in  arms  and  cut  the  throats  of  their  masters.  To  this  end  they 
applied  themselves  to  Eunus,  and  desired  to  know  bf  him  whether 
the  Gods  would  succeed  them  in  their  design.  He  encouraging 
them  declared  that  they  should  prosper  in  what  they  had  in  hand, 
using,  (according  to  his  former  manner),  conjuring  words  and  ex- 
pressions, and  charging  them  to  be  speedy  in  their  execution; 
Whereupon  they  forthwith  raised  a  body  of  four  hundred  slaves,  and 
upon  the  first  opportunity,  on  a  sudden  broke  in  armed  into  the 
city  Enna,  led  by  tlieir  captain  Eunus,  by  his  juggling  tricks,  fla- 
mming out  fire  at  his  mouth.  Then  entering  the  houses,  they  made  so 
great  a  slaughter,  as  that  they  spared  not  even  the  suckling  children, 
but  plucked  them  violently  from  their  mother's  breasts  and  dashed 
them  against  the  ground :  it  cannot  be  expressed  how  vilely  and  fiU 
thily,  (lor  the  satisfying  of  their  lusts),  they  used  men's  wives  in  the 
very  presence  of  their  husbands.  With  these  villains  joined  a  mul- 
titude of  slaves  that  were  in  the  city,  and  first  executed  their  rage 
and  cruelty  upon  their  masters,  and  then  fell  a  murdering  others. 

In  the  mean  time  Eunus  heard  that  Damophilus  and  his  wife  were 
in  some  ore  ards  near  the  city,  he  sent  therefore  some  of  his  rabble 
lliither,  who  brought  them  with  their  hands  tied  behind  their  backs, 
loading  them,  as  they  passed  along  with  scofis  and  scorns;  only 
they  declared  that  they  would  be  kind  in  every  respect  to  his  daugh- 
ter, for  her  pity  and  compassion  towards  the  servants,  and  her  rea- 
diness always  to  he  Iielpful  to  them.   They  that  were  sent  for  Damo^ 
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philus  and  Megallis  his  wife  to  the  city,  brought  them  into  the  the- 
atre, whither  all  the  rabble  that  made  a  defection  flocked*  Therd 
Oamophilus  pleading  (earnestly  for  his  life,  and  moving  many  with 
what  he  said,  Hermias  and  Zexis  loaded  him  with  many  bitter  ac* 
cusations,  and  called  him  a  cheat  and  dissembler;  and  not  waiting 
what  would  be  determined  by  the  people  concerning  him^  the  one 
ran  him  through  with  a  sword,  sind  the  other  cut  off  his  head  with 
an  axe.  Then  they  made  Eunus  king,  not  for  his  valour  or  skill  in 
martial  affairs,  but  upon  the  account  of  his  extraordinary  juggling^ 
and  that  he  was  the  head  and  author  of  the  defection^  and  fur  that 
his  name  seemed  to  portend  and  to  be  a  good  omen^  that  he  would 
be  kind^  to  his  subjects.  Being  therefore  made  general,  (with  ab- 
solute power)  ^  to  order  and  dispose  of  all  things  as  he  pleased,  an 
assembly  was  called^  and  he  put  all  the  prisoners  to  death  except 
such  as  were  skilful  in  making  of  arms^  whom  he  forthwith  set  oa 
work ;  as  for  Megallis  he  delivered  her  up  to  the  will  of  the  women 
slaves,  to  take  their  revengefof  her  as  they  thought  fit :  who  after 
they  had  whipped  and  tormented  her,  threw  her  down  a  steep  precis 
pice.  And  Eunus  himself  killed  his  own  master  Antigenes  and  Py- 
tho.  At  length  putting  the  crown  upon  his  head,  and  graced  with 
all  the  ensigns  of  royalty,  he  caused  his  wife,  (who  was  a  Syrian^ 
and  of  the  same  city)  to  be  owned  as  queen,  and  chose  such  as  he 
judged  to  be  most  prudent  to  be  of  his  privy  counciK  Amongst 
whom  was  one  Acheeus  by  name,  and  an  Achsean  by  nation,  a  wise 
man  and  a  good  soldier:  having  therefore  got  together  in  the  space 
of  three  days  above  six  thousand  men,  armed  with  what  they  could 
by  any  ways  or  means  lay  their  hands  upon,  and  being  joined  with 
others,  who  were  all  furnished  either  with  axes,  hatches,  slings^ 
bills,  or  stakes  sharpened  and  burnt  at  one  end,  or  with  spitsi  he 
ravaged  and  made  spoil  all  over  the  country*  And  being  at'  length 
joined  with  an  infinite  number  of  slaves^  they  grew  to  that  height 
and  boldness  as  to  engage  in  a  war  with  the  Roman  generals x  and 
often  in  several  battles  got  the  victory^  by  overpowering  them  with 
number;  having  now  with  him  above  ten  thousand  men. 

In  the  mean  time,  one  Cleon  a  Cilician  was  the  author  of  another 
defection  of  the  slaves^  and  now  all  were  in  hopes  that  this  unruly 
rabble  would  fall  together  by  the  ears  one  with  another,  and  so  Sicily 
would-be  rid  of  them  through  the  mutual  slaughters  and  destructions 
amongst  themselves.  But  contrary  to  all  men*s  hopes  and  expecta^. 
tions,  they  joined  forces  together;  and  Cleon  was  observant  in  every, 
thing  to  the  commands  of  £unus>  and  served  general  under  him  as 

*  £iuiuf>  ftiguifjing  in  Greek,  kind* 
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lis  prince^  hariog  five  thousaDd  men  of  bis  own  soldiers.  Thiity 
dsys  were  now  expired  sinee  the  first  banning  of  this  rebelUofi: 
and  presently  after  a  battle  was  foaght  with  Loeins  Hyprios,  (who 
ooning  from  Rome  eommanded  eight  thousand  Sicilians),  in  which 
fight  the  rebels  got  the  day,  wlio  were  then  twenty  thousand,  and  in 
a  very  short  time  after,  their  army  iocrea.sed  to  two  hundred  thousand 
nen.  And  although  they  fDOght  with  the  Romans  themselves,  yet 
they  often  came  off  conquerors,  and  were  very  seldom  beaten.  This 
being  noised  abroad,  a  defection  began  at  Rome  by  one  hundred  and 
fifty  slaves,  who  conspired  against  the  government;  the  like  in  At- 
tica by  one  thousand;  the  like  at  Delos,  and  many  other  places.  But 
those  in  the  several  places  who  had  intrusted  their  concerns  in  their 
bands,  to  prevent  the  mischief  from  going  further,  made  a  quick  des« 
patch,  and  fell  upon  them  on  the  sudden,  and  put  them  all  to  death, 
and  so  those  that  remained  and  were  ready  to  break  out  into  rebel- 
lion, were  reduced  to  more  sound  and  sober  tlioughts. 

But  in  Sicily  the  disorders  more  and  more  increased :  for  cities 
were  taken,  and  their  inhabitants  made  slaves,  and  many  armies 
were  cut  off  by  the  rebels,  until  such  time  as  Rupilius  the  Roman 
general  recovered  Taurominium,  after  the  besieged  had  been  reduced 
to  that  extremity  of  famine,  (by  a  sharp  and  close  siege),  as  that 
they  began  to  eat  their  own  children,  and  the  men  their  wives;  and 
at  length  butchered  one  another  for  food.  There  he  took  Comanus 
the  brother  of  Cleon,  who  was  endeavouring  to  escape  out  of  the 
city  while  it  was  besieged.  At  last  Sarapion  a  Syrian,  having  be- 
trayed the  citadel,  all  the  fugitives  fell  into  his  hands,  whom  having 
first  scourged,  he  afterwards  crucified.  Thence  he  marched  to  Enna, 
and  by  a  long  siege  reduced  them  into  such  straits,  as  that  there 
was  no  hope  left  to  escape.  Afterwards  having  slain  Cleon  their 
general,  (who  had  made  a  sally  from  the  city  and  fought  like  a  hero), 
he  exposed  his  body  to  open  view;  and  not  long  after  this  city  like- 
wise was  betrayed  into  his  hands,  which  otherwise  could  never  have 
been  taken  by  force,  by  reason  of  the  natural  strength  of  the  place.^ 
And  as  for  Eunus,  he  like  a  coward  fled  with  six  hundred  of  his 
guards  to  the  tops  of  certain  high  rocks,  where  those  that  were  with 
him,  (foreseeing  their  inevitable  ruin,  for  Rupilius  pursued  them* 
close),  cut  one  another's  throats.  But  Eunus  the  juggling  king^ 
out  of  fear,  hid  himself  in  some  caves,  he  had  found  out  for  that 
purpose;  whence  he  was  plucked  out  with  four  others  of  his  gang^ 
viz.  his  cook,  his  barber,  he  that  rubbed  him  in  the  bath,  and  he 
that  in  the  midst  of  his  cups  was  his  jester.  To  conclude  he  war 
thrown  into  the  gaol,  and  there  eaten  up  of  lice,  and  so  ended  hia 
days  at  Morgantium*  by  a  death  worthy  the  furnier  wickedness  of  his 

Id  Sicily. 
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life.  Hupilius  afterwards  with  a  small  body  of  men^  inarching  all 
over  Sicily,  presently  cleared  the  country  of  thieves  and  robbers. 
This  £unus  king  of  the  robbers  called  himself  Antiochus,  and  all 
his  followers  Syrians. 


BOOK  XXXVI. 


ABOUT  the  time  that  Marius  in  a  great  battle  routed  Bocchus  and 
Jugurtha,  the  African  kings,  and  slew  many  thousands  of  the  Afri- 
cans, and  afterwards  took  Jugurtha  himself,  (delivered  up  to  him'  by 
Bocchus,  to  gain  favour  and  pardon  from  the  Romans  for  his  making 
war  upon  them),  the  Romans  themselves  were  in  great  perplexity^ 
by  reason  of  the  many  losses  they  had  sustained  by  the  Cimbrtans^ 
who  then  ravaged  and  harassed  all  the  country  of  Gaul*.  And  in 
further  aggravation  of  what  they  suffered,  at  the  very  same  time  came 
some  out  of  Sicily,  who  gave  an  account  of  many  thousand  slaves 
that  were  there  risen  up  in  arms.  Whereupon  the  whole  Romaii 
commonwealth  was  in  such  straits,  that  they  knew  not  which  way  to 
turn  themselves,  having  lost  sixty  thousand  men  in  Gaul,  in  the  war 
against  the  Cimbrians,  and  they  had  not  then  soldiers  sufficient  for  a 
new  expedition.     And  besides,  (/before  the  rebellion  of  the  slaves  ia 

Sicily),  there  were  defections  that  disturbed .-.the  state  in 

Italy :  but  they  were  short  and  inconsiderable,  as  if  God  had  ap- 
pointed these  for  omens  and  presages  of  the  great  rebellion  in  Sicily* 
The  first  rising  was  at  Nusieeriaf,  where  thirty  servants  entered  into 
a  conspiracy,  but  they  were  presently  executed.  The  second  was  at 
Capua  where  two  hundred  were  got  up  in  arms,  but  they  were  in  a 
short  time  suppressed.  The  third  happened  after  a  strange  manner^ 
which  was  thus,  there  was  one  Titus  Minutius  a  Roman  knight,  who 
had  a  very  rich  man  for  his  father,  he  clianced  to  fall  in  love  with 
another  man's  servant  who  was  very  beautiful,  and  having  enjoyed 
her,  he  was  the  more  wonderfully  inflamed,  and  even  to  madness,  in«> 
somuch  as  he  would  needs  buy  her  of  her  mastery  who  being  with  much 
add  prevailed  with  to  part  with  her,  the  lover  at  length  bought  her 
for  seven  Attic:^  talents,  and  limited  a  certain  time  for  the  payment 

*  Now  France, 
t  Iq  Campania  in  Italy  nine  milos  from  the  seat 
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of  the  money^  to  which  time  the  greatness  of  his  father's  estate  pro^ 
cored  him  credit:  hut  now,  when  the  day  of  payment  was  come^  he 
had  not  the  hipney  then  ready^  hut  prayed  forbearance  for  thirty  daj^s 
longer.  That  time  being  run  up,  the  creditor  then  demanded  his 
money,  but  the  lover  knew  not  how  to  perform  his  word,  and  yet  his 
love  continued  still  as  hot  as  ever*  At  length  a  wicked  design  came 
into  his  head,  which  induced  hinr.  to  lay  a  trap  for  them  that  de^ 
manded  the  money,  and  to  that  end  to  take  upon  him  the  state  and 
dignity  of  a  monarch.  To  which  purpose  he  bought  five  hundred 
arms  of  all  sorts,  and  appointed  a  day  for  payment;  and  being  trusted, 
withdrawing  himself  privately  into  a  certain  field,  he  stirred  up  his 
own  slaves  to  a  defection,  to  the  number  of  four  hundred;  and,  put- 
ting ou  the  diadem  and  purple,  and  assuming  all  the  other  badges 
and  ensigns  of  royalty,  declared  himself  king,  the  deliverer  of  the 
slaves.  In  the  first  place  he  caused  all  those  who  demanded  the  mo- 
ney he  had  given  for  the  young  woman  to  be  scourged,  and  then  cut 
o£r  their  heads.  Then  he  entered  the  next  towns  with  his  armed 
slaves^and  those  that  came  readily  to  join  with  him  he  furnished  with 
arms,  and  killed  all  that  opposed  him*  Having  in  a  short  time  got 
together  above  seven  hundred,  he  divided  them  into  companies*;  and 
then  fortifying  and  intrenching  himself,  he  received  all  the  slaves 
that  ran  away  from  their  masters.  The  rebellion  being  noised  at 
Kome,  the  senate  (ky  the  help  of  prudent  advice)  put  a  stop  to  the 
mischief,  and  happily  suppressed  it. 

The  care  and  management  of  the  business  for  the  reducing  and 
punishing  of  the  fugitive  slaves  was  committed  to  Lucius  Lucullus^ 
who  was  the  only  general  that  was  then  in  the  city,  who  raised  six 
hundred  men  in  Rome,  and  with  them  the  same  day  marched  to  Ca- 
pua, where  he  listed  four  thousand  foot,  and  four  hundred  horse. 
When  Minutius  heard  with  what  speed  Lucullus  was  making  towards 
him,  he  possessed  himself  of  a  strong  hill,  having  with  him  three 
thousand  five  hundred  men.  In  the  first  engagement  the  fugitives, 
by  the  advantage  of  the  higher  ground,  got  the  better :  afterwards 
Lucullus  bribed  ApoUonius,  Minutius 's  general,  to  betray  his  confe^ 
derates,  withal  promising  him,  upon  the  security  of  the  public  faith, 
that  he  shculd  have  his  pardon:  whereupon  he  began  the  work,  and^ 
seizing  Minutius,  he  (to  avoid  the  punishment  he  feared  for  his  re* 
bellion)  ran  himself  through  the  body;  the  rest  were  all  presently  cut 
off,  except  ApoUonius.  And  these  were  prologues  to  that  great  de* 
fection  in  Sicily,  wiiose  beginning  was  thus  occasioned.  In  the  ex- 
pedition of  Mai  ius  against  the  Cimbrians,  the  senate  had  given  a 

•  A  conipanj  consisled  of  one  hundred  men,  of  wliicli  the  Captain  wa* 

called  a  centurion. 
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Gommission  to  raise  men  out  of  the  countries  beyond  the  seas:  tQ 
which  end  Marius  sent  ambassadors  to  Nipomedes,  king  of  Bithydia, 
to  help  him  with  some  men;  but  he  returned  answer,  that  most  of 
theBithytiians  w^re  violently  taken  away  for  slaves  by  the  publicans, 
and  were  dispersed  here  and  therp  through  the  provinces.     Upon 

which  the  senate  decreed ^That  no  freeman  belonging  to  any  of  the 

Roman  allies  should  in  any  province  be  forced  to  be  servants  or 
slaves,  and  that  the  pro-consuls  should  take  care  to  see  them  all  set 
free.     In  pursuance  of  this  order  Licinius  Nerva,  then  prffitor  in  Si«» 
cily,  (having  first  consulted  with  the  judges),  manumitted  so  maajr 
that  in  a  few  days  above  eight  hundred  were  set  at  liberty;  so  that  all 
the  slaves  in  Sicily  were  hereby  presently  encouraged,  and  grew  high-* 
crested,  in  hgpes  of  liberty.  .  The  magistrates  therefore  addressed 
themselves  to  the  prfiBtor,  or  pro-consul,  and  desired  him  to  forbear 
making  any  more  free.     Hereupon  he  (whether  bribed,  or  to  gain 
favour)  laid  aside  the  former  determination  of  the  judge?,  and  with 
checks  and  foul  words  sent  them  that  came  to  him  to  be  made  free 
back  to  their  masters.    Upon  this  the  servants  entered  into  a  con^ 
spiracy ;  and,  after  they  came  from  Syracuse,  and  were  got  together 
at  the  grove  of  Palicum,  they  consulted  concerning  their  intended 
febellion.   This  boldness  of  the  slaves  began  to-mak^  a  noise  in  maaj 
places  of  t|ie  island.     Amongst  others,  thirty  servants  of  two  rich 
brothers  in  the  country  of  the  Anycillians  were  the  first  that  appeared 
for  their  liberty,  whose  leader  was  one  Varius.    These  in  the  fir^l 
place  killed  their  masters,  when  they  were  asleep  in  their  beds:  then 
they  went  away  to  the  next  towns,  and  stirred  up  all  the  servant^ 
and  slaves  there  to  appear  for  the  gaining  of  their  liberty,  of  whoiu 
came  in  flocking  to  them  in  that  one  night  to  the  number  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty,  and  upwards.    Upon  this  they  possessed  theoi'^. 
selves  of  a  place  naturally  strong  of  itself,  which  they  endeavoured 
to  make  stronger  by  art  and  labour,  where  eighty  more  well  armed' 
came  iii  to  them.     Liciuius  Nerva  hastened  out  against  them,  with 
a  design  to  put  a  stop  to  their  ravages,  but  all  his  labour  was  in  vun. 
Seeing  therefore  that  the  place  was  not  to  be  taken  by  force,  he 
sought  how  to  gain  it  by  treachery :  for  he  had  private  correspond* 
ence  with  one  Caius  Titinius,  sumamed  Gadaeus,  whom  he  wrought 
upon  to  be  the  instrument  of  accomplishing  his  design,  promising 
him  safety  and  protection.    This  man  had  been  condemned  to  die 
two  years  before,  but  had  made  an  escape,  and  had  robbed  and  miur-* 
dered  n^any  freemen  in  that  province,  but  never  in  the  least  injured 
any  servant.    Titinius,  with  a  great  body  of  slaves,  came  to  this  fort, 
where  the  rebels  had  posted  themselves,  as  if  he  designed  to  join  with. 
tbem  in  making  war  upon  the  Romans;   who  being  willingly  and 
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kindly  received  by  them,  and  for  his  Talour  made  their  geoeral,  be  «t 
length  betrayed  the  fort;  upon  which  some  of  the  rebels  were 
killed  in  iight^  and  the  rest,  out  of  fear  of  what  they  should  sofier  if 
tbey  were  taken  prisoners,  threw  themselves  down  headlong  firom  the 
top  of  the  rock.  And  in  this  manner  was  the  6rst  rising  of  the  slaves 
fOppressed. 

Bttt  the  soldiers  had  no  sooner  got  to  their  quarters,  than  nev^ 
Wis  brought  that  about  eighty  slaves  had  caused  a  tumult  to  be  raised^ 
and  had  cut  the  throat  of  Publius  Cionius,  a  Ronmn  knight,  and  that 
90W  their  number  was  much  increased.     And  to  aggravate  the  mat-^ 
ter,  the  prstor,  being  ill  advised,  had  disbanded  most  of  his  army^ 
by  reason  whereof  he  was  so  slow,  that  he  gave  time  to  the  rebels 
Ae  more  to  strengthen  themselves*     However,  he  marched  out  a<* 
gfeidst  them  with  those  he  then  had.     As  soon  as  he  passed  the  river 
Alba,  he  turned  aside  from  the  fugitives,  who  were  then  lodged  upoo 
Mount  Caprianos,  and  arrived  at  Heraclea.     Upon  this,  a  report  be- 
ing spread  of  the  cowardice  of  the  general,  as  if  he  durst  not  attack 
tbem,  very  many  slaves  were  encourage^  to  join  in  the  defection* 
/Many  therefore  flocking  in,  (furnishing  themselves  ^  well  as  they 
eonld  for  a  battle),  there  were  above  eight  hundred  in  seven  days 
time  that  took  up  arms:  and  presently  after  they  amounted  to  two 
thousand.     But  the  general  at  Heraclea,  being  informed  that  their 
number  was  increasing,  sent  Marcus  Titinius  as  chief  commander 
against  them,  inforcing  him  with  six  hundred  men  out  of  the  fons  at 
£ona.     This  Titinius  fought  the  rebels,  who  (having  the  advantage 
both  of  place  and  number)  routed  him,  and  killed  many  of  his  men, 
tnd  the  rest  threw  away  their  arms,  and  with  much  difficulty  saved 
themselves  by  flight.     By  this  means  the  runagadcs  on  a  sudden  got 
such  a  great  number  of  arms,  that  they  were  more  firmly  resolved  to 
persist  in  their  rebellion,  so  that  now  most  of  the  slaves  were  in 
arms.    The  defection  every  day  increasing,  the  number  amounted  in 
a  short  time  to  such  a  height  as  none  ever  suspected  it  could,  inso- 
much that  within  a  few  days  they  were  above  six  thousand;  who, 
having  now  called  a  council  of  war,  and  debated  on  matters  in  refer-* 
ence  to  the  management  of  affairs,  in  the  first  place  they  chose  a  king 
ealled  Salvius,  a  fortune-teller,  and  one  who  in  the  women's  sports 
and  shews,  with  his  pipes,  acted  the  part  of  a  fool  and  madman.   But 
having  now  gained  a  kingdom,  he  waved  living  in  cities,  as  being 
the  nurseries  of  sloth  and  effeminacy.     Afterwards,  he  divided  the 
army  into  three  bodies,  over  each  of  which  he  appointed  a  captain^ 
and  ordered  them  to  make  inroads  up  and  down  in  the  country,  and 
at  a  certain  time  and  place  all  to  join  again  in  one  body.    By  these 
depfrediations  they  were  so  stocked  with  horses  and  other  cattle^  thay( 
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in  a  short  time  they  had  above  two  thousand  horse,  and  no  less  than 
twenty  tliousand  foot,  but  men  very  raw  and  ignorant  in  martial  af- 
fairs. Among  other  attempts,  they  fell  upon  Morgantium  with  great 
fury,  (which  was  a  strong  and  well-fortified  city),  and  made  manj^ 
fierce  and  continual  assaults  upon  it. 

The  Roman  general  marching  out  in  the  night,  ^  if  he  would  re- 
lieve the  city,  (having  with  him  about  ten  thousand  men  out  of  Italy 
and  Sicily),  surprised  the  rebels  (busily  employed  in  the  siege)  on  a 
sudden;  and,  breaking  into  their  camp,  found  a  very  slender  guards 
bat  a  great  number  of  prisoners,  and  abundance  of  plunder  of  all 
^orts,  and  with  great  ease  made  himself  master  of  all;  and>  when  he 
had  rifled  the  camp,  he  marched  away  tow^trds  Morgantium  t  but  the 
rebels  turning  back  upon  himAvith  great  fury,  and  having  the  advan-^ 
tage  of  the  higher  ground,  soon  routed  him,  and  put  all  his  army  to 
flight.    Whereupon  the  rebel  king  commanded  proclamation  to  be 
made...^That  none  should  be  killed  who  threw  away  their  arms:  up- 
on which  most  cast  them  away,  and  fled.     By  this  means  Salvius 
both  recovered  what  he  had  lost  in  his  camp^  and  gained  a  glorious 
yictory,  and  much  spoil;  but  there  were  not  killed  of  the  Italians  and 
Sicilians  above  six  hundred,  (which  was  occasioned  by  the  nioderatioa 
of  the  king),  but  four  thousand  were  taken  prisoners.     Upon  this 
victory,  many  coming  in  flocking  to  Salvius^  his  army  became  doubled 
to  what  it  was  before,  and  he  was  now  absolute  master  of  the  fields 
SO  that  he  again  sat  down  before  Morgantium,  and  proclaimed  liberty 
to  all  tlie  servants  that  were  there^    But  their  masters  promising  the 
same  to  them,  if  they  would  be  faithful,  and  join  with  them  in  the 
defence  of  the  place,  they  chose  rather  to  accept  of  what  was  offered 
by  their  masters,  and  fought  with  that  resolution,  that  they  forced  the 
enemy  to  raise  their  siege«    But  the  general  afterwards,  making  void 
all  that  was  promised  (as  to  uianumitting  of  the  servants)  occasioned 
many  to  run  away  to  the  rebels.     After  this,  all  the  slaves  and  ser- 
vants in  the  territories  of  iGgesta  and  Lilybffium  werelikewise  infected 
with  this  desire  of  rebellion^  whose  leader  was  one  Athenioni  a  valiant 
man,  and  a  Cilician.   This  man^  having  the  charge  and  management 
of  the  concerns  of  two  rich  brothers^  and  being  an  excellent  astro- 
loger, first  wrought  upon  those  to  join  with  him  over  whom  he 
had  some  sort  of  command,  to  the  number  of  two  hundred:  after- 
wards those  that  were  bordering  round  about,  so  that  in  five  days 
time  there  were  got  together  above  one  thousand^  who  made  him 
Iking^  and  placed  the  diadem  upon  his  head.    This  man  resolved  to 
order  matters  and  affairs  so  as  never  any  did  before  him:  for  he  re-* 
ceived  not  all  promiscuously  that  came  in  td  him,  btit  only  such  ad 
were  of  strong  and  Ueulthful  bodies^  to  bear  arms;  the  rest  he  forceiJL 
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to  continue  in  the  stations  they  were  in^  and  every  one  in  his  place 
diligently  to  apply  himself  to  the  duty  incumbent  upon  him:  by 
which  means  those  that  were  with  him  liad  plenty  of  provisions. ^.^ 
He  pretended,  that  by  the  stars  the  gods  foretold  .^That  he  should 
gain  the  whole  kingdom  of  Sicily;  and  therefore  he  was  to  refrain 
from  spoiling  the  country,  or  destroying  the  cattle  and  fruits  of  the 
earth,  as  being  all  his  own.  At  length,  having  now  got  together  above 
ten  thousand  men,  he  was  so  daring  as  to  "besiege  Lilybsum,  a  city 
from  its  strength  looked  upon  to  be  impregnable.  But  finding  it  a 
vain  thing  to  proceed,  he  desisted  from  his  design,  pretending  he 
did  it  by  command  from  the  gods,  by  whom  he  was  told  ...That  if 
they  continued  the  siege,  they  would  certainly  fall  into  some  sud* 
den  misfortune. 

Accordingly,  while  he  was  prjcparing  to  draw  off  from  the  city,  a 
fleet  of  Moors  entered  the  harbour,  who  had  been  sent  to  the  assist-^ 
ance  of  them  of  Lilybaeum,  under  the  command  of  one  Gomon,  who 
in  the  night  surprising  Athenion's  army,  now  leaving  the  siege  and 
inarching  off,  killed  a  great  number  of  them  and  wounded  as  many, 
and  so  got  into  the  town.  This  was  the  occasion  that  his  former 
prediction  was  highly  admired  and  cried  up  by  the  rebels. 

At  the  same  time  great  disorders,  and  all  sorts  of  calamities,  over- 
Spread  Sicily.  For  not  only  servants,  but  freemen  that  were  reduced 
to  poverty,  committed  all  sorts  of  rapine  and  acts  of  wickedness: 
for  ,they  shamefully  killed  all  before  them,  whether  bond  or  free, 
that  none  might  be  left  to  tell  tales;  so  that  those  who  were  in  the 
cities  scarcely  enjoyed  any  thing  that  was  their  own,  though  it  were 
with  them  within  the  walls :  But  as  for  that  which  was  without^  all 
was  swallowed  up  and  violently  seized  upon,  as  prey  taken  from  a 
common  enemy.  Many  other  things  against  the  laws  of  humanity 
were  impudently  committed  by  many  persons  throughout  the  whole 
of  Sicily. 

Salvius  likewise,  who  had  besieged  Morgantium,  after  he  bad 
harassed  all  the  country,  as  far  as  the  territories  of  Leontium,  there 
mustered  his  army,  consisting  of  above  thirty  thousand  fighting  men. 
Then  ^crificing  to  the  heroes  of  Italy,  he  dedicated  one  of  his  royal 
robes,  in  gratitude  for  his  victories.  And  now  he  caused  himself  to 
be  proclaimed  king,  and  was  called  by  the  rebels  Tryphon*:  having 
a  design  to  possess  himself  of  Tricala,  and  there  to  build  a  palace, 
he  sent  to  Athenion,  and  as  king  commanded  hira  as  general  to  repair 
to  him.  Every  man  then  thought  that  Athenion  would  endeavour  to 
gain  the  sovereignty  for  himself,  and  by  that  means  the  rebels  would 

*  Or  TrophoD^  rather  an  antlent  soothsayer,  who  lived  in  •  car«f  ioto  which  who* 

&ocv«r  descended,  he  ucver  luugbed  afterwards. 
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be  divided^  and  so  a  speedy  period  would  be  put  to  the  war.  But 
fortune  so  ordered  the  matter,  that  the  armies  of  the  fugitives  being 
thus  increased,  the  two  generals  were  unanimous,  and  agreed  very 
well  together.  For  Tryphon  marched  speedily  with  his  army  to  Tri- 
cala,  and  Athenion  came  thither  to  him  with  three  thousand  men,  in 
every  thing  observing  the  commands  of  Tryphon  as  king.  Athenion 
had  sent  the  rest  abroad  to  harass  and  spoil  the  country,  and  to  bring 
Over  as  many  as  tliey  could  to  join  with  them  in  the  defection.  But 
not  long  after,  Tryphon  suspected  that  Athenion  had  a  design  to  supr 
plant  him,  and  therefore  he  caused  him  to  be  seized  in  time.  The 
castle,  which  was  well  fortified  before,  he  made  still  more  strong,  and 
adorned  it  likewise  with  many  stately  buildings.  After  which,  thej 
say,  it  was  called  Tricala,  because  it  was  remarkable  and  famous  for 
three  things,,,,^ First,  for  springs  of  excellent  sweet  water;  secondly, 
for  vineyards,  and  olive  plantations,  and  rich  lands  for  tillage;  and 
thirdly,  that  it  was  a  place  impregnable,  built  upon  a  high  and  inac- 
cessible rock.  After  he  had  drawn  a  Hne  of  eight  stages  round  about 
it,  for  the  building  of  a  city,  and  had  encompassed  it  with  a  deep 
trench,  he  made  it  the  seat- royal,  being  a  place  abounding  in  plenty 
and  fatness  of  all  things  necessary  for  the  life  of  man.  Hejikewise 
built  there  a  stately  palace  and  a  market-place,  capable  of  receiving 
a  vast  number  of  men.  He  chose  likewise  a  competent  number  pf 
the  most  prudent  men  to  be  of  his  council,  and  made  use  of  them 
for  the  administration  of  justice.  Moreover,  whenever  he  sat  in  the 
courts  of  justice  himself,  he  put  on  a  long  gown*  edged  with  purple^ 
and  a  coatf  studded  with  large  spots  of  purple.  Lastly,  he  appointed 
lictors  with  rods  and  axes  to  go  before  him,  and  took  great  care  that 
all  other  ensigns  and  badges  of  royalty  should  be  observed. 

At  length,  Lucius  LiciniusT  LucuUus  was  chosen  general  by  th(S 
senate  of  Rome,  to  go  against  the  rebels,  who  had  with  him  fourteen 
thousand  Romans  and  Italians,  eighteen  thousand  Bithynians,  Thes-v 
salians  and  Acarnanians;  and  six  hundred  out  of  Lucania,  under  the 
command  of  Cleptius,  an  expert  and  valiant  soldier;  and  also  six 
hundred  from  other  places ;  in  the  whole  amounting  to  seventeen 
thousand.  With  this  army  he  entered  Sicily:  whereupon  Tryphoq 
released  Athenion,  and  advised  with  him  how  to  manage  the  war  a- 
gainst  the  Romans.  Tryphon  was  of  opinion,  that  it  w^  the  safest 
way  to  continue  at  Tricala,  and  there  expect  the  ^nemy^  but  Atbe-9 
nion  advised  rather  to  draw  out  and  fight  in  the  field,  than  to  sufiei: 
themselves  to  be  besieged;  whose  counsel  prevailing,  t^^y  pifi|:che4 

*  The  Uonifin Joga  pr&tex^a^  wfiich  was  white* 

t  Tbc  coat  was  riie  Roman  tunic,  embroidered  with  large  studs  of  gold  or  purplf^ 

^f^Ued,DiMls^  aoii  the  whole  garment  was  c«lle4  Tunica  laticlatia. 
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out  iind  encamped  near  IScirthaea,  with  no  fewer  than  forty  tbousmnd 
men,  twelve  furlongs  distant  trooi  the  Roman  camp.  At  first  the 
armies  eo^ployed  themselves  everyday  in  light  skirmishes;  but  at 
length  they  engaged,  and  while  victory  seemed  to  incline  sometimes 
on  one  side,  and  sometimes  on  the  other,  and  tnany  fell  on  both 
sides,  Athenjon  came  on  with  two  hundred  choice  horse,  and  covered 
the  ground  rpund  about  him  with  the  bodies  of  his  enemies.  But 
being  wounded  in  both  knees,  and  then  receiving  a  third,  he  was 
totally  upable  to  fight,  which  so  disppuraged  the  rebels,  that  they 
flpd  outright*  Athenion  lay  concealed,  as  if  be  were  dead,  and  so 
feigned  himself,  till  night  pame  on,  and  then  stole  away.  The  Ro-> 
mans  having  now  gained  a  glorious  victory,  forced  Tryphbn  himself 
tp  lake  to  his  heels,  and  in  the  pursuit  killed  at  least  twenty  thou** 
sand  men.  The  rest,  by  the  advantage  pf  the  night,  got  to  Tricala, 
though  the  general  might  easily  have  cut  them  all  off*,  if  he  would 
have  continued  the  pursuit.  Upon  this  rdut  they  were  so  much  dis«> 
Gouragpd,  that  it  was  proposed  amongst  them  that  they  should  re- 
turn  to  their  masters,  and  submit  themselves  wholly  to  their  power 
and  pleasure:  but  those  who  advised  to  stand  it  out  to  the  last,  and 
"iiot  to  give  up  their  lives  to  the  lusts  pf  their  enemies,  prevailed  over 
the  other. 

Nine  days  after,  the  Roman  general  besieged  Trical{i;  but  after 
several  slaughters  on  both  sjdes,  he  was  obliged  tp  draw  off  and 
leave  the  place.  Upon  this  the  rebels  recovered  their  spirits,  and  the 
general  on  the  other  hand,  either  through  sloth  and  negligence,  or 
corrupted  by  bribes,  neglected  entirely  the  proper  discharge  of  his 
d^ty,  for  which  afterwards,  he  gave  an  account  to  the  Romans.  Nei- 
ther did  Caius  Servilius,  who  succeeded  Lucullus,  do  any  thing 
worth  remembering;  and  therefore  he  was  brought  to  judgment,  as 
Lucullus  was  before,  and  banished.  In  the  mean  time  Tryphon 
died,  and  Athenion  enjoyed  the  kingdom.  And  what  with  taking  of 
Cities,  and  wasting  and  spoiling  the  country,  without  controul  or  any 
opposition  from  Servilius,  he  got  together  a  great  deal  of  rich  booty 
and  plunder.  But  the  year  after,  Caius  Marius  being  chosen  at 
Rome  the  fifth  time  consul,  and  with  him  Caius  Aquilius^,  Aqui« 
lius  was  made  general  against  the  rebels ;  and  his  valour  so  far  ad- 
vanced his  success,  that  he  wholly  overthrew  them  in  a  great  battle; 
and,  like  a  heroe,  foqght  hand  to  hand  with  Athenion  the  king  of  the 
rebels,  and  killed  him,  b^t  was  himself  wounded  on  the  head.  And 
now  he  resolved  to  prosecute  the  war  against  the  remainder  of  thenij 
who  were  about  ten  thousand;  and  though  they  fled  to  their  defenceSj 
i^ot  being  able  tp  s^nd  against  him,  yet  A^uiljus  slackened  not  his 

*  Marcus  Aquilim, 
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resolution  io  the  least,  but  pursued  his  design  till  he  had  wholly 
broken  them.  There  remained  now  only  a  thousand,  led  by  Satyrus, 
vhom  at  first  he  determined  to  reduce  by  force;  but  when  they 
made  their  submission  by  tlieir  commissioners,  for  the  present  he 
remitted  their  faults;  but  when  they  were  brouglit  prisoners  to 
Rome,  he  ordered  them  to  fight  with  wild  beasts,  where  it  is  reput- 
ed they  ended  their  lives  with  great  gallantry  and  nobleness  of  mind; 
for  they  scorned  to  fight  with  beasts,  but  thrust  one  another  through 
at  the  public  altars :  and  after  they  were  all  dead,  Satyrus  being  the 
last,  with  a  heroic  spirit  killed  himself.  And  this  was  the  tragical 
end  of  the  servants'  war,  after  it  had  continued  for  the  spac^  of  al-* 
roost  four  years. 


FROM  THE  SAME. 

ONE  Battaces,  a  priest  of  the  goddess  Rhea,  they  say,  came  to  Rome 
from  Pessinus,  a  city  of  Phrygia;  who  declared  he  came  thither  by 
command  of  the  goddess.  He  told  the  magistrates  and  senate,  that 
their  temple  was  prophaned,  and  that  a  public  expiation  ought  to  be 
made  in  the  name  of  the  Romans.  His  habit  and  other  ornaments 
of  his  lx>dy  were  very  strange,  and  altogether  unusual  at  Rome;  for 
be  bore  a  crown  or  mitre  of  a  vast  bigness,  and  a  flowered  gowji 
embroidered  with  gold,  representing  the  state  and  dignity  of  a  king» 
After  he  had  spoken  to  the  people  from  the  bench,  and  instructed 
them  in  matters  of  religion,  he  was  honoured  with  public  entertain- 
ments, and  large  gifts  and  presents :  but  he  was  forbid  to  wear  a 
crown  by  Aulus  Pompeius,  a  tribune  of  the  people^  However,  be^^ 
ing  brought  by  another  tribune  to  the  desk,  and  being  asked  how  the 
expiatory  sacrifices  should  be  made,  his  answers  were  stufied  with 
nothing  but  superstitious  rites  and  ceremonies.  At  length  things 
were  so  managed  that  he  was  driven  out  by  Pompeius 's  faction,  with 
many  scorns  and  scoiK :  upon  which  he  went  to  his  inn,  and  never 
after  appeared  abroad :  but  only  told  them  that  he  was  disgraced,  and 
that  the  goddess  was  reproached  and  dishonoured.  Presently  after 
Pompeius  fell  into  a  high  fever,  and  then  had  a  quinscj*,  which  took 
away  his  speech,  and  he  died  the  third  day.  Upon  which  it  was  the 
general  discourse  and  opinion  among  the  common  people,  that  he 
Wfi^  thus  punished  by  a  divine  hand^  for  his  proiaoc  and  impioua 

*  C'yaancfaino  morbo;  or,  »  dog's  diitue. 
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sbttse  of  the  goddess  and  her  priest.  For  the  Romans  are  addicted 
to  superstition  more  than  any  other  nation.  And  therefore  Battacea 
being  honoured  with  many  presents,  and  liberty  granted  %o  him  to 
wear  his  sacred  vestments,  with  all  their  ornaments,  the  day  he  de^ 
ngned  for  his  departure,  he  was  conducted  by  n^ultitudesi  both  melfir 
wd  iTomen^  out  of  the  city, 


BC??^"'^r?T^!^^^Tr^**"*r^*"^^. 
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IT  was  a  custom  among  the  Roman  soIdiers_That  if  any  comroan-^ 
der  of  an  army  fought  a  battle  and  killed  above  six  thousand  of  the 
enemy,  he  was  termed  emperor,  which  is  the  saine  with  king  among 
ijtie  Grecians. 


BOOK  XXXVII. 

THE  Marsian  war  took  its  name  from  the  authors  of  the  defection, 
though  the  Italians  generally  made  this  war  upon  the  Romans.  It 
is  said,  the  first  occasion  of  this  arose  from  the  profuseness  and  lux- 
ury the  Romans  were  fallen  into,  who  were  formerly  frugal  and  spar- 
ing in  their  way  of  living.  This  alteration  caused  gres^t  heart-burn- 
ings between  the  commonalty  and  the  senate:  for  when  the  senate 
prevailed  with  the  Italians  to  supply  the  city  with  provisions,  and 
upon  their  frequent  addresses  had  promised  to  enfranchise  them,  and 
make  them  free  citizens  of  Rome,  and  to  ratify  it  by  a  law,  and  the 
Italians  saw  nothing  performed  that  was  promised,  these  were 
the  sparks  which  at  length  broke  forth  into  a  flame  at  the  time  when 
Lucius  Marcius  Philippus,  and  Sextus  Julius^,  were  consuls,  in  the 
hundred  and  seventeenth  olympiad. 

Many  were  the  slaughters,  sieges,  and  sacking  of  towns  on  both 
aides,  during  this  war,  victory  hovering  sometimes  here  and  some* 
times  there,  as  uncertain  where  to  fall,  giving  no  assurance  to  either 
party  which  of  them  she  favoured.'  But  at  length,  after  the  shed- 
ding pf  much  blood,  the  Romans  with  much  ado  got  the  better,  and 

*  Julios  Csct4r,  Or.  ITOtU  Olymp.    Othen  say  IT'^d. 
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regained  their  former  power  and  sovereigaty.     There  were  engaged 
against  them  in  this  war  the  Samnites,  Asculans,  Lucanians,  Pice- 
nians,  them  of  Nola^,  and  other  cities  and  nations:  amongst  which 
was  Corfiniumf,   a  large  and  famous  city,  greatly  frequented,  ia 
which  the  Italians  had  a  little  before  planted  a  colony.     Here  were 
all  things  necessary  for  the  support  and  defence  of  so  great  a  city, 
and  the  maintenance  of  the  government;  particularly  a  large  market- 
place and  court-house,  with  a  vast  treasure,  and  a  plentiful  stock  of 
provisions  of  all  sorts.     They  had  likewise  a  senate  consisting  of 
five  hundred  members;  out  of  which  were  chosen  those  reputed  fit 
to  execute  the.  highest  places  in  the  magistracy,  and  to  manage  the 
weighty  affairs  of  the  commonwealth.      These  therefore  they  ia«« 
trusted  with  the  management  of  the  war,  and  put  the  absolute  power 
of  disposing  of  all  their  concerns  into  the  hands  of  the  senators,  who 
made  a  law  that  two  consuls  should  be  chosen  every  year,  and  twelve 
generals.     At  which  time  Quintus  Pompcedius  Silo,  a  Marsian,  (a 
jierson  of  the  highest  quality  in  his  country),  and  Caius  Aponiui 
Motulus,  famous  for  his  noble  acts  above  the  rest  of  his  own  nation^ 
were  chosen  consuls.     They  divided  all  Italy  into  two  parts,  and 
took  each  an  equal  share  for  the  executing  of  their  consular  autho* 
rity.    They  allotted  the  region  or  tract  from  the  Cercoli  (so  called) 
to  the  Adriatic  sea,  which  lies  to  the  north  and  west,  to  Pompcedius 
and  six  of  the  generals.     The  rest,  which  lay  to  the  south  and  east^ 
the  Italians  assigned  to  Motulus,  with  as  many  more  of  the  military 
officers.     Having  put  all  things  into  this  good  order,  and,  to  sum 
up  all,  having  ordered  ail  things  according  to  the  antient  model  of 
the  Roman  government,  they  set  themselves  more  intently  ami  ear* 
nestly  to  the  prosecuting  of  the  war,  and  called  the  city  itself  Italy. 
And  they  were  so  successful,  that  they  for  the  most  part  came  off 
conquerors,  till  Cneius  Pompeius  was  made  consul  and  general* 
who  with  Sylla,  deputed  by  Cato  the  other  consul,  often  routed 
them,  and  reduced  them  to  those  straits,  that  at  length  their  power 
was  broken  in  pieces.     However,  they  still  continued  the  war,  but 
were  often  worsted  by  Caius  Cossius  general  in  Japygia^.     Being 
therefore  distressed  and  harassed  with  so  many  and  great  mischiefs, 
one  upon  the  back  of  another,  and  the  Marsians  and  other  nations 
falling  to  the  Romans,  they  forsook  their  new  city,  and  transplanted 
themselves  to  i^sernia,  a  city  of  the  Samuites,  under  the  conduct 
of  five  generals;  of  whom  they  made  Quintus  Pompcedius  the  chief, 

*  This  town  is  still  in  being,  situated  about  fourtcea  miles  from  NapUs. 
t  Corfiniura,  ia  Italy;  a  city  of  the  Peligni,  it  is  now  called  Pienzn^  aud  15  iiiider  th# 

Duke  of  Florence.  f. 
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for  his  valour  and  prudent  mflnagement  of  the  war;  who  with  th^ 
consent  of  all  the  other  captains,  raised  a  great  armj,  which  with 
the  old  soldiers  amounted  to  the  numher  of  thirty  thousand.  And 
besides,  he  got  together  at  least  twenty  thousand  foot,  and  one  thou- 
sand horse,  of  manumitted  slaves,  and  armed  them  as  well  as -the 
time  would  allow.  And  coming  to  an  engagement  with  the  Romans, 
whose  getieral  was  Mamercus,  he  killed  a  few  of  them,  but  lost  up- 
wards of  six  thousand  of  his  own  men. 

About  the  same  time  Metellus  took  the  famous  city  of  Venusit 
in  Apulia,  which  had  in  it  a  great  number  of  soldiers,  and  carried 
away  above  three  thousand  prisoners.  And  now  the  Romans  pre- 
Tailed  every  day  more  and  more  against  their  enemies :  so  that  the 
Italians  sent  ambassadors  to  Mithridates  king  of  Pontus,  who  had 
then  an  excellent  and  well  appointed  army,  to  entreat  him  to  march 
into  Italy,  with  his  army,  to  oppose  the  Romans;  by  which  means, 
they  told  him,  that  their  power  would  be  easily  broken.  Mithrida- 
tes answered,  that  he  would  march  into  Italy  as  soon  as  he  had  sub- 
dued Asia,  in  order  to  which  he  was  then  engaged.  The  rebels  be-> 
ing  therefore  now  frustrated  in  their  hopes  of  assistance,  and  of  sup- 
plies of  money,  were  greatly  disheartened :  for  there  were  but  a  few 
of  the  Samnites  remaining;  and  the  SabelH  kept  themselves  close 
within  Nola,  as  did  also  Lamponius  and  Cleptius,  who  commanded 
what  were  left  of  the  Lucanians. 

The  Marsian  war  being  now  almost  at  an  end,  there  arose  agaift 
a  great  seditiom  in  Rome,  by  reason  of  the  contentious  ambition  of 
many  of  the  Roman  nobility,  every  one  striving  which  should  be  ge-' 
neral  in  the  expedition  against  Mithridates,  impelled  thereto  by  the 
greatness  of  the  rewards  and  riches  to  be  reaped  in  that  war.     For 
Caius  Julius,  and  Caius  Marius,  who  had  been  six  times  consul,  op- 
posed each  other;  and  the  people  on  that  occasion  were  divided, 
some  for  the  one  and  some  for  the  other.     There  were  likewise  other 
disturbances  about  the  same  time :  for  Sylla  the  consul  went  from 
Rome  to  the  forces  which  lay  near  to  Nola,  and  so  terrified  many  of 
the  neighbouring  territories  and  cities,  that  he  forced  them  to  tlie 
obedience  of  the  Romans.     But  when  Sylla  was  engaged  in  the  war 
in  Asia  against  Mithridates,  and  Rome  was  filled  with  slaughters  and 
intestine  broils,  Marcus  Lamponius  and  Tiberius  Cleptius,  general^ 
of  those  Italians  who  were  left  remaining  in  Brutia,  not  being  able 
to  take  the  strong  city  of  iEsias,  after  a  long  time  they  had  lain  be- 
fore it,  left  part  of  their  army  to  maintain  the  siege^  and  fiercely  as-^ 
saulted  Ilhegium,  m  the  ex^iectation,  tiiat  if  they  gained  this  place^ 
they  might  with  ease  transport  their  army  into  Sicily,  and  so  become 
masters  of  the  richest  island  under  the  sun*    But  Caius  Urbanus, 
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tiie  goVefnbir  of  Rhiegtum,  so  terrified  the  Italians  with  the  greatness 
iOf  his  ai'ihyy  and  iits  va^t  preparations^  that  they  drew  off  from 
ihi€  sie^;  and  s'o  tlie  Rhegians  were  delivered;  And  afterwards^ 
V;hen  the  civil  wars  broke  forth  between  Marius  and  Sylla,  part  of 
them  sided  with  Marius,  and  the  rest  with  Sylla;  and  most  of  theih 
were  killed  in  the  war;  and  all  those  who  survived,  joined  the  con- 
queror Sylla.  And  thus  ended  the  Mkrsian  war,  and  the  greatest 
home-bned  sedition  that  had  ever  before  occurred  among  the  Ro- 
mans. 

2,  And  now  that  the  niarsiati  War  was  at  an  end^  a  second  great 
sedition  was  raisi^d  in  Romcj  stirred  up  by  Sylla  and  Caius  Marius^ 
aybung  nian,  the  son  of  Marius  who  had  been  seven  titnds  consul. 
In  this  commotiori  many  thousands  of  men  perished:  at  length 
Sylla"  prievail^d;  and  being  created  Dictator,  he  called  himself  E- 
p<rphroditui5^;  which  vain-glorious  title  did  not  altogether  deceive 
him,  for  h^  prospered  all  his  life  long>  and  died  a  natural  de^th  after 
fill  his  victories.  But  Marius,  although  he  behaved  with  great 
gtfllatitry  in  thcf  Wat  against  Sylla,  being  at  length  routed,  fled  with 
fifteen  thousand  liien  to  Pi-aeneste,  where  he  was  besieged  a  long 
ttcrte:  aft  length,  being  totally  deserted^  and  seeing  no  way  of  es- 
cape, he  earnestly  entreated  one  of  his  faithful  servants  to  afford 
hiitl  his  helping  Hand  to  extricate  him  from  the  present  dangers  and 
mischiefs  that  surrounded  him.  After  much  persuasion,  the  ser- 
vtint  at  one  strdke  put  an  end  to  his  master's  life,  and  then  imme- 
diately killed  himself.     Atid  so  at  length  ended  this  civil  war. ; 

However,  some  relics  of  it  still  gaVe  Sylla  disturbance  for  some 
time,  till  those  who  joined  in  it,  with  some  otliei^s^  were  suj^pretoed. 

But  after  these  were  all  ruined  and  destroyed,  there  broke  out 
such  a  flame  of  discord  between  Julius  Caesar  and  Pompey,  who  for 
the  great  and  eminent  services  he  had  done  the  Romans,  partly  by  th^ 
conduct  of  Sylla,  and  partly  by  his  own  valour,  was  sirnamed  thd 
Great,  that  the  Rotnans  were  again  involved  in  intestine  slaughters 
ftnd  butcheries.  And  as  soon  as  Pompey  had  lost  all  his  army  in  a 
great  battle,  he  himsflif  was  afterwards  murdered  neat  Alexandriai. 
And  the  unbounded  power  of  the  consuls,  being  at  length  restrained 
iand  limited,  fell  wholly  into  the  hands  of  Ceesar  himself;  and  thus 
ended  the  sedition. 

But  after  Cffsar's,  murder,  another  civil  war  broke  forth  against 
Brutus  and  Cassius,  his  murderers,  which  was  managed  by  the  con- 
suls Lepidus  Antonius,  and  Octavlus  Augustus.  When  this  war 
was  ended  by  dint  of  the  sword,  and  Cassius  and  Brutus  being  dead^ 
not  long  after  the  secret  and  private  grudges  and  quarrels  betweeil 

*  Which  signifies  beautiful. 
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Augustus  and  Antony,  for  the  supreme  power,  broke  out  into  opeo 
war:  and  after  mueh  blood  spilt  on  both  sides^  Augustus  gained  the 
empire,  which  he  held  during  his  life,  having  now  waved  his  consu** 
'  ^ar  power  and  dignity. 


Mom  The  same. 

CiNNAand  Marius*,  calling  together  a  council  of  the  principal 
oiBcers,  consulted  what  ways  and  methods  were  best  to  be  taken  for 
the  better  settling  and  confirming  the  peace.  At  length  they  re-^ 
solved  to  put  to  death  the  greatest  persons  of  quality  that  were  ini- 
mical to  them,  and  who  were  most  capable  of  making  a  disturbance 
and  of  overturning  all  their  affairs;  so  that  the  factious  party  being 
purged  out  from  among  them,  they  and  their  friends  might  govern 
for  the  future  with  more  security,  according  to  their  own  will  and 
pleasure.  Hereupon  all  regard  to  former  leagues  and  articles  wat 
wholly  laid  aside:  persons  were  proscribed  and  butchered  in  every 
place,  without  being  heard.  At  that  time  Quintus  Luctatius  Catulns 
who  had  had  a  glorious  triumph  for  his  victory  over  the  Cimbri  f 
and  had  more  than  an  ordinary  share  in  the  affections  of  the  people, 
was  accused  by  a  tribune  of  the  people  for  a  capital  offence,  wha 
fearing  the  imminent  hazard  of  the  calumny,  made  his  application 
to  Marius,  to  entreat  him  to  interpose  for  his  deliverance,  (for  he  had 
been  his  friend  formerly,  but  through  some  suspicion  he  then  enter- 
tained of  him,  he  was  become  his  enemy) ;  but  he  answered  him.^ 
Die  you  must.  Upon  this  Catulus,  perceiving  there  was  no  hopes 
of  his  preservation,  studied  how  to  die  without  disgrace;  to  which 
end  he  destroyed  himself  by  a  strange  and  unusual  way:  for  he  shut 
himself  up  in  a  house  newly  plaistered,  and  caused  a  fire  to  be  kindled, 
by  the  smoke  of  which,  and  the  moist  vapours  ^rom  the  lime,  he  was 
there  stifled  to  death. 

*  Thi^  was  long  before  in  time,  and  therefore  comes  iu  here  with  relation  to  some  other 
luader  bci'ure  related^  but  now  lost;  for  this  sedition  was  in  the  173d  Oljmp. 
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BOOK  XL, 

WE  being  about  to  write  of  the  war  against  the  Jews,  we  esteem  it 
a  part  of  our  province,  before  we  proceed  further,  in  the  first  place 
briefly  to  relate  the  origin  of  this  nation,  and  their  laws.  In  antient 
times  there  happened  a  great  plague  in  Egypt,  and  many  ascribed 
the  cause  of  it  to  God,  who  was  offended  with  them.  For  there  be* 
ing  multitudes  of  strangers  of  several  nations  who  inhabited  there, 
who  made  use  of  their  foreign  rites  and  ceremonies  in  the  adminis* 
tration  of  public  sacrifices,  the  antient  manner  of  worshipping  the 
gods,  practised  by  the  ancestors  of  the  Egyptians,  was  quite  lost  and 
forgotten.  Hence  it  was  that  the  natural  inhabitants  concluded, 
that  unless  all  the  strangers  were  driven  out,  they  should  never  be 
freed  from  their  miseries.  Upon  which  they  were  all  expelled,  and 
the  most  valiant  and  noble  among  them,,  under  the  conduct  of  skil* 
ful  commanders,  as  some  relate,  after  many  great  hardships,  camt 
into  Greece  and  other  places,  of  whom,  amongst  other  leaders,  the 
most  famous  and  remarkable  were  Danaus  and  Cadinus.  The  great- 
est part  of  the  people  went  into  the  country  now  called  Judea,  not 
fir  from  Egypt,  and  at  that  time  altogether  desert  and  uninhabited. 
The  leader  of  this  colony  was  one  Moses,  a  very  wise  and  variant 
man,  who,  after  he  had  possessed  himself  of  the  country,  amongst 
other  cities,  built  that  now  most  famous  city,  Jerusalem,  and  the 
Temple  there,  which  is  so  greatly  reverenced  arnqng  them.  He 
then  instituted  the  manner  of  God's  worship,  and  the  holy  rites  and 
feremonies;  and  made  laws  for  the  government  of  the  common** 
wealth,  and  reduced  them  into  methodical  order.  He  also  divided 
the  people  into  twelve  tribes,  as  the  most  perfect  number,  as  he 
conceived;  because  of  answering  the  twelve  months,  which  make 
up  the  whole  year.  But  he  made  no  representation  o^  image  of  the 
gods,  because  he  judged  nothing  of  a  human  shape  was  applicable 
to  God:  but  that  the  heaven,  which  compasses  the  earth  around,  was 
th^  only  God,  and  that  all  things  were  in  its  power^  But  he  so  or- 
dered the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  sacrifices,  and  the  manner  and 
rule  of  their  conversations  as  that  they  should  be  wholly  different 
from  all  other  nations:  for,  by  reasoti  of  the  expvilsioo  of  his  people, 
he  commanded  a  most  inhuman  and  unsociable  conversation.  He 
picked  out  likewise  the  greatest  persons  of  quality,  who  were  be$t 
able  to  rule  and  govern  the  people,  (then  embodied  into  one  nation)^ 
and  them  he  created  priests;  whose  duty  and  o^ce  was  (;Q9tii\u9Hy 
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to  attend  in  the  temple^  and  employ  themselves  in  the  public  worr 
ship  and  service  of  God.  He  likewise  constituted  them  judges^  for 
the  decision  of  the  most  weighty  causes,  and  committed  to  tlieir  care 
the  keeping  and  preservation  of  the  laws.  Therefore  they  say  that 
the  Jews  never  had  any  king;  but  that  the  care  and  authority  of  go- 
verning ^he  people  was  always  ^ubnjitted  to  him,  who  le^celled  the 
rest  of  the  priests  in  prudence  and  virtue,  whom  tb^y  call  the  chief 
priest;  and  him  they  filways  supposed  to  bis  tb^  ipes^eog^r  and  iur 
terpreter  of  the  mind  and  commands  of  jGpd  to  them.  And  they 
^ay  that  he^  in  all  their  public  assemblies  apd  oth^r  meetings,  de- 
clares lybat  he  has  in  command;  and  for  that  reason  the  Jews  are  so 
observant,  that  forthwith  they  prostr^tf?  themselves  upon  the  ground, 
and  adore  him  as  the  higl)  priest,  and  interprieter  to  tb/?p  of  the  o- 
^4cle$  of  god.  But  in  ti^e  conclusion  of  the  law$  this  is  subjoined.^ 
'<  AfoseS)  thp  Messenger*  of  God,  thus  saith  to  the  Jews."  This 
lawgiver  likewise  laid  down  maqy  exct^lUnt  rules  and  instructions 
for  niartial  affairs,  and  inured  the  youth  to  hardships  and  difficulties, 
apd  to  exercise  patiepce  |p  all  miseries  aud  di^^ress^es*  Moreover, 
be  Mndertook  many  wars  ag^iqst  the  neighliQMring  nations,  and  gainr 
ed  many  lafge  territories  by  force  pf  arm$,  ^nd  gave  them  as  an  in- 
heritance to  his  countryman,  ip  $i|ch  planner  as  that  every  one  shared 
alike,  saving  the  prie3ts,  who  had  9  larg^K  pprtipp  t(ian  the  rest,  that 
having  more,  they  ipight  continually  a^t^nd  t^pon  the  public  worship 
of  God  without  interruptiop.  Neither  was  it  lawful  for  any  man  to 
sell  his  inheritance  ^Ijotted  to  him,  lest,  by  the  covetousness  of  those 
that  buy,  others  should  become  pqor,  and  sp  the  nation  become  de- 
populated. He  ordered  likewise  the  inhabitants  to  be  careful  in  the 
education  of  their  children,  vyrho  are  brought  up  with  very  little  cost 
or  charge;  and  hy  that  me^ns  the  Jewbb  nation  was  always  poput 
|ous. 

As  to  their  marriages  and  funerals,  he  appoipted  them  laws  much 
different  from  all  other  people.  But  under  the  empires  which  have 
risen  up  in  th^se  later  ages,  especially  in  the  fourth  monarchy  of  the 
P^rsifins,  and  in  the  time  of  the  Macedonian  empire,  which  over- 
turned the  former,  through  a  mixture  with  foreign  nations,  many  of 
the  .antient  laws  among  the  Jews  have  been  changed  and  become 
o^olete. 

*  Qt,  wbQ  hea^  these  tbiogs  (torn  Ood. 
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TO  THE  READER. 


THESE  fragments  of  Dlodorus  Siculus^  were  first  collected  by  Coa- 
stantlne  the  seventh^  one  of  the  eastern  Emperors^  the  son  of  Leo 
the  sixth.     He  began  to  reign  about  the  year  of  ottr  Lord  911..^ 
He  got  together  from  all  parts^  books  of  all  sorts  of  learnings  in  or- 
der to  make  up  a  complete  library.    Out  of  the  several  authors,  be 
collected  such  observations  as  were  most  remarkable,  and  marshalled 
such  of  them  as  concerned  one  and  the  same  subject,  under  their 
several  distinct  heads*    The  heads  or  common  places  of  his  histori- 
cal collections  were  fifty-three  in  number;  and  made  up  a  hundred 
and  six  volumes.    For  he  divided  each  head  into  two  books;  in  the 
^rst  of  which  was  contained  what  was  said  of  that  particular  subject 
by  the  most  antient  authors,  or  such  as  wrote  universal  histories  from 
the  beginning  of  time.    In  the  second  are  collections  out  of  those 
authors  who  wrote  of  the  acts  and  afiairs  past,  in  the  time  of  the 
Cttsars.    That  common  place  wherein  are  these  fragments  of  Dio^ 

dorus,  is  one  of  the  fifty-three,  intituled  thus Of  Virtues  and  Vices. 

It  was  brought  out  of  Cyprus  to  Paris  by  Nicholas  Fabricius,  not 
long  before  the  fragments  were  publLithed  by  Valesius,  as  appears  in 
his  epistle  to  Fabricius,  as  well  as  in  that  to  the  reader.  The  rest 
of  the  fifty-three  heads  of  this  emperor  are  lost,  save  only  one,  inti- 
tuled thus..^Of'Embassies,  which  is  divided  into  two  volumes.  The 
first,  published  by  Fulvius  Ursinus,  where  collections  are  again 
made  out  of  Dlodorus;  and  the  other  by  David  Hceschelius.  This 
liccount  of  the  preservation  of  these  fragments,  and  how  they  came 
to  light,  I  conceived  was  needful  to  satisfy  the  reader,  to  the  end  he 
may  be  assured  that  he  is  not  imposed  upon  by  any  thing  fictitioui 
or  spurious. 
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!•  CASTOR  and  Pollux^  who  were  also  called  Dioscuri,  are  Said  to 
be  eminent  above  otfiers  for  valour,  and  remarkable  in  their  assbt- 
ance  in  the  expedition  with  the  Argonauts;  and  afforded  consider- 
able help  to  them  that  were  but  otherwise  very  weak :  and  to  say  all 
in  a  word,  they  gained  in  all  places  exceeding  great  honour  and  re- 
putation for  their  x-alouV;  jolt<ce^>pi^y',  artd  martial  skill  and  disci- 
pline, and  were  always  ready  in  every  hazardous  exploit  with  such  as 
were  most  (brttwtl  J  and  thcnefore,  fcr  the  eiiilil^nce  df  tfieii'  valbtir, 
liny  \lrerrrep«ited  the  smls^df  Jd)>ifc¥;  diid^aftei'tMf  d^K^,  WStiT 
honoured  with'dtviiie  honours. 

2.  Epopeus,  king  of  Sicyon,  challenging  the  gods  to  a  comhat^tkf 
that  end  destroyed  their  temples  and  altars. 

3.  Sisyphus  is  said  to  excel  all  others  in  craft  and  cunning,  and 
bjr  looking  intb  the  entrails  of  beasts,  declared  future  events. 

4i  S^lrtioned^;  king  of  Elis,  Wasr  prtJtrd  and  prdfane>  contkmti^' 
the  gods,  and  preferred' hisf  own;  abon^e  the  actli  of  Jupffter  himself; ' 
and  therefore,  out  of  an  engine*^  which  sent  forth  a  mighty  sound,' 
he  used  to  thunder,  and  never  offered  any  sacrifices,  or  observed  afQy 
solemn  festivals  to  the  gods. 

5.  Tyro,  they  say,  was  Salmoneus's  daughter,  who  was  so  called 
fh)ni  her  beauty  and  comeliness  of  person. 

6i  Admetds,  for  his  justicfe'and  piety,  was  so  approved  and'he-' 
lo^ed  of  the  gods,  that  wiien  Apollo  fell  into  the  displeasure  of  Jb« 
piter,  he  was  ordered  to  be  a  servant  to  Adtnetus.  They  say  likewise,- 
that  Alceste  the  daughter  of  Pelias,  who  was  the  only  daughter  that 
was  innocent  as  to  the  murder  of  her  father,  was  married  to  Admetur 
on  account  of  her  piety. 

7.  Melatnpus  was  beloved  by  Aptollo,  for  his  eminent  virtues  and 
piety. 

8.  When  Troy*  was  taken  and  etiteted,  ^neas,  with  some  dtheri* 
of  the  citizens,  possessed  himself  of  pa^t  of  tlie  city;  and  defeMed  it 
bravely  and  valiantly  against  the  assaults  of  tire  enemy.  When  the 
Greeks,  upon  the  terms  made,  agreed  that  each  of  them  should  car- 
ry away  as  much  of'their  goods  as  they  could,  all  of  them  but  i¥lneas 
tookaWay  gdid  and  silver,  and  whatever  else  was  esteemed  precious* 

*^A  brAtni  btidgej  over  which  he  drove  a  chariot,  to  imitate  Ibiihder.—* 
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and  valuable;  but  he  carried  away  only  his  old  father  upon  his  shoul- 
ders.    The  Grecians  so  much  admired  this,  that  they  permitted  him' 
to  make  choice  of  what  part  of  his  wealth  and  his  household  goods  ^ 
he  pleased  t  upon  which,  taking  only  his  household  gods,  the  virtue 
and  piety  of  the  man  astonished  them  more  than  before;  for  they 
perceived,  that  in  the  height  of  his  dangers  and  troubles,  his  chiefest 
care  was  to  discharge  his  duty  to  his  father,  and  his  due  and  pious  - 
regards  to  the  ^ods:  and  therefore,  it  is  said,  that  both  he^  and  the 
rest  of  the  Trojans  that  remained,  had  liberty  given  them,  with  as- 
surance of  safe  passage,  to  go  from  Troy  to  whatsoever  place  they* 
pleased. 

!  9,  Romulus  Sylvius  was  exceeding  proud  kll  the  days  of  his  life,, 
and  a  contemner  of  the  gods.  When  Jupiter  thundered,  he  used 
to  command  his  soldiers,  upon  a  sign  given,  all  at  once  to  strike  on 
their  shields  with  their  swords^  and  vi»unted  that  it  was  a  greater 
noise  than  the  other^  and  therefore  he  was  struck  dead  with  a  thun-» 
derbolt. 

10.  About  this  time,  one  Malachus  became  king  of  the  city  of 
Guma,  by  ingratiating  himself  with  the  common  people,  and  accus-^ 
ing  and  calumniating  great  mene  for  afterwards,  putting  to  death 
the  richest  of  the  citizens,  he  seized  their  estates,  and  with  the  wealth 
thus  got,  hired  a  strong  guard,  and  inspired  the  Cumani  with  dread 
and  terror* 

11.  Such  was  the  eminent  virtue  of  Lycurgus,  that  once  when  he 
came  to  Delphos,  the  oracle  saluted  him^with  these  verses.  Seek  in 
the  fragments  of  sentences. 

While  the  Lacedaemonians  observed  the  laws  of  Lycurgus,  from 
a  mean  and  low  condition,  they  became  very  powerful,  and  held  the 
sovereignty  of  Greece  for  above  four  hundred  years.  But  when  by 
degrees  they  neglected  and  disregarded  one  law  after  another,  and 
degenerated  into  sloth  and  voluptuousness,  and  began  to  accumu- 
late money  and  wealth,  they  lost  their  sovereign  authority. 

12.  Whereas  the  Elians  were  full  of  strong  and  useful  men,  and 
had  a  well-governed  commonwealth,  the  Laced£emonians,  jealous  of 
the  increase  of  their  power,  endeavoured  all  they  could  to  make  them 
sacred)  that  so  bejug  at  peace,  they  might  gain  no  experience  in  mat-^ 
ters  of  war;  to  that  end>  with  the  consent  of  all  the  Grecians,  they 
devoted  them  to  Jupiter;  and  therefore,  neither  when  Xerxes  broke 
into  Greece,  were  they  compelled  to  raise  soldiers,  but,  as  the  priests 
of  Jupiter,  and  overseers  of  the  games,  were  free*  Nor  in  the  civil 
wars  of  the  Greeks  did  any  molest  them,  all  endeavouring  to  preserve 
their  country  as  a  city  sacred  and  inviolable.  But  in  after  timcs>  the 
Elians  betook  themselves  to  arms  of  their  own  accord. 

Vol.  2.  No.  47*  dudd 
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IS.  Tke  two  brothers,  Romulus  and  Remus,  being  thus  exposed 
in  a  cradle,  when  they  grew  up  to  men's  estate^  far  excelled  their 
equals  in  strength  and  comeliness  of  theur  persons;  and  secured  all 
the  shepherds  and  their  flocks,  by  freeing  them  horn  the  tliieves  that 
used  to  make  a  prey  of  them,  killing  some  in  their  attempts  upon  the 
flocks,  and  taking  others.  And  besides  the  honour  they  gained  b]f 
their  valour,  they  were  greatly  beloved  by  the  neighbouring  shep-^ 
herds,  both  for  their  familiar  converse,  and  their  civil  and  courteous 
behaviour  to  alljhat  made  their  addresses  to  them.  The  security 
therefore  of  them  all  being  lodged  in  them,  most  persons  submitted 
to  them  of  their  own  accord,  and  were  observant  of  their  commands^ 
and  went  wheresoever  they  were  ordered  by  them. 

14.  Polychares  the  Messenian,  a  man  of  noble  birth,  and  very 
rich,  entered  into  a  strict  bond  of  familiarity  and  friendship  witk 
Eucephnus  the  Spartan,  who  taking  upon  him  the  protection  of  the 
flocks  and  shepherds,  began  to  covet  what  they  had ;  but  bis  trea* 
chery  was  soon  discovered :  for  having  sold  some  oxen,  together  with 
the  herdsmen  themselves,  to  foreign  merchants,  and  pretending  that 
robbers  had  carried  them  away  by  force,  it  happened  that  the  mer* 
chants  sailing  by  the  coasts  of  Peloponnesus  towards  Sicily,  by  a  sud« 
den  storm  were  cast  upon  the  land.  Hereupon  the  herdsmen,  tak« 
ing advantage  of  the  night,  got  ashore;  and  being  well  acquainted 
with  the  place,  fled  and  made  their  escape;  and  when  they  came  to 
Messena,  they  declared  the  whole  business  to  their  master:  where* 
upon  Polychares  concealed  the  herdsmen,  and  sent  for  Eucephnus 
from  Lacedffimon;  who,  when  he  came,  swore,  and  impudently 
stood  it  out,  that  the  shepherds  and  herdsmen  were  some  of  them 
forcibly  carried  away  by  robbers,  and  the  rest  were  killed:  upon  which 
Pblychares  forthwith  produced  the  herdsmen.  At  which  Euceph- 
tius  was  amazed;  and  thus  plainly  convicted  of  falsehood,  presently 
began  to  beg  pardon,  and  promised  to  restore  all  the  cattle,  and  used 
many  words  to  regain  his  favour.  Polychares  therefore,  out  of  re<* 
gard  to  the  sacred  ties  of  friendship,  concealed  the  fact,  and  sent  hb 
son  with  Eucephnus  to  Lacedeemon  to  recover  the  cattle,  j^ut  Eu- 
cephnus, disregardful  of  his  promises,  murdered  the  young  man  that 
was  sent  along  with  him  to  Sparta.  Polychares,  enraged  at  this 
bloody  act,  required  the  Spartans  to  deliver  up  the  murderer.  But 
tlie  Lacedaemonians,  not  willing  to  comply  with  his  demands,  sent 
the  son  of  Eucephnus  with  letters  to  Messena,  wherein  Polycliares 
was  ordered  to  come  to  Sparta,  and  there  to  abide  the  judgno^ut  of 
the  ephori  and  the  kings,  concerning  the  matters  whereof  he  com* 
plained;  but  Polychares,  by  way  of  retaliation,  killed  the  soix  of 
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Eucephnus,  and  drove  away  a  prey  of  cattle  out  of  the  country  of 
Sparta, 

15.  Archtas  the  CoriiithiaB  falling  in  love  with  Actson^  first 
courted  the  youth  with  presents  and  fair  promises;  but  not  being 
able  to  prevail  by  reason  of  the  honesty  of  the  boy's  father,  and  the 
sobriety  and  modesty  of  the  young  man  himself,  he  got  a  compapy 
of  his  friends  together,  resolving  to  do  that  by  force  which  he  could 
not  obtain  by  entreaty  and  fair  means.  Having  therefore  made  him« 
celf  drunk,  with  those  he  had  brought  along  with  him,  he  was  hur* 
ried  on  to  that  degree  by  his  love-passion,  that  he  broke  forcibly  in<« 
to  the  house  of  Melissus,  and  took  away  the  boy  by  force;  but  bis 
father  with  his  household  servant  laying  hold  of  his  son  to  detain 
bim,  and  both  parties  earnestly  striving  to  get  him  one  from  the 
other,  the  poor  child  was  pulled  to  pieces  among  them,  so  that  hia 
sufferings,  and  manner  of  them,  occasioned  both  grief  and  admira- 
tion at  one  and  the  same  time:  for  the  youth  came  to  the  like  end 
with  him  that  bore  the  same  name*,  both  of  them  being  destroyed 
much  in  the  same  manner,  by  those  that  came  in  to  their  assist* 
ance. 

16.  Agathocles,  to  whom  was  committed  the  care  of  building  a 
temple  to  Minerva,  paid  the  money  out  of  his  own  purse;  but  he 
selected  the  best  and  largest  of  the  stones,  and  built  for  himself  a 
sumptuous  aiid  stately  house;  but  the  power  of  the  goddess  made  it<* 
self  evident,  in  destroying  Agathocles  with  a  thunderbolt,  and  burn* 
ing  his  house;  and  the  Geomorians  confiscated  his  goods,  although 
bis  heirs  proved  clearly  that  he  had  not  embezzled  any  of  the  sacred 
treasure.  They  consecrated  likewise  the  carcass  of  his  house,  and 
made  it  a  place  inaccessible,  which  i$  now  called  £mbront«eum. 

17.  Pompilius,  king  of  Rome,  lived  peaceably  all  his  days,  and 
•ome  say  he  was  a  hearer  of  Pythagoras,  and  that  he  had  his  laws 
concerning  religion' from  him,  and  many  other  things  which  much 
advanced  his  reputation;  and  therefore,  though  he  was  a  stranger,  be 
was  sent  for  to  tdce  upon  him  the  crown* 

18.  Diodes,  king  of  the  Medes,  when  all  sorts  of  wickedness  a:* 
bounded,  was  eminent  for  justice  and  all  other  virtues. 

19.  Tiie  Sybarites  were  addicted  to  gluttoiiy  and  voluptuousness^ 
and  such  was  their  strife  and  study  to  be  luxurious,  that  they  loved 
the  lonians  and  Thuscians  above  all  otWer  strangers,  because  those 
^mong  the  Greeks,  and  these  among  the  barbarians,  were  most  lux-* 
urious  and  effeminate.  It  is  said  that  Mindyrides  wis  the  most  vo« 
luptuous  of  any  of  the  Sybarites ;  for  when  Clisthenes,  king  of  Si* 
ejon^  wi^  victor  in  the  race  with  chariots  drawn  by  four  horseSj^  audi 

*  A^^stQix  H(as  torn  ia  pi^et  >^  bit  om  do^\ 
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had  proclaimed  by  the  crier ^That  whosoever  would  marry  his 

daughter,  a  most  beautiful  lady,  should  come  to  Sicyon  at  a  certain 
^day  appointed,  this  Mindyrides  set  out  from  Sybaris  in  a  vessel  of 
libove  fifty  oars  of  a  side,  and  furnished  it  with  rowers  out  of  his  own 
family,  of  whom  some  were  fishermen,  and  the  rest  were  fowlers. — 
And  when  he  came  into  the  haven  of  Sicyon,  he  not  only  far  sur- 
passed all  his  rivals  for  state  and  grandeur,  but  likewise  the  king 
himself,  although  the  whole  city,  out  of  vain  glory,  profusely  con- 
tributed their  wealth  to  Clisthenes.  And  being  presently  after  his 
arrival  entertained  at  supper,  and  asked  by  one  who  should  sit  next 
him,  he  caused  it  to  be  proclaimed  by  the  voice  of  an  herald — Tliat 
he  would  sit  next  the  bride,  or  by  himself  alone. 

20.  Hippomenes,  archon  of  Athens,  when  his  daughter  had  played 
the  whore,  punished  her  after  a  most  cruel  and  inhuman  manner; 
for  he  shut  her  up  in  a  stal)le  with  a  horse  kept  some  days  without 
meat,  which  through  want  of  food  at  length  eat  up  tlie  miserable  and 
unfortunate  lady. 

21.  Arcesilaus,  king  of  Cyrene,  being  grievously  afflicted  with 
many  pressing  calamities,  consulted  the  oracle  at  Delphos;  to  whom 

Apollo  answered ^That  the  gods  were  angry  because  none  of  the 

succeeding  kings  since  Battus  governed  so  justly  and  righteously  as 
he  did,  for  he  reigned  mildly  and  gently,  content  only  with  the  name 
of  a  king;  and  that  which  was  most  commendable  of  all  was,  that 
lie  carefully  kept  and  maintained  the  worship  of  the  gods;  but  his 
successors  have  ever  since  reigned  tyrannically,  and  converted  the 
public  treasure  to  their  own  private  use,  and  neglected  the  service  of 
the  gods. 

22.  Demonax  of  Mantinea,  was  the  arbitrator  to  allav  the  sedition 
among  the  Cyreneans,  a  person  of  great  honour  and  esteem  for  his 
wisdom  and  justice.  When  he  arrived  at  Cyrene  all  their  differences 
were  referred  to  him,  and  he  reconciled  the  cities  upon  these  terms 
and  conditions  — -^ 

23.  Lucius  TarquiQius,  king  of  the  Romans,  being  carefully  edu- 
cated from  a  child,  and  much  addicted  to  the  liberal  sciences,  was 
c^reatly  admired  by  all  for  his  virtuous  qualifications;  and  therefore, 
when  he  attained  to  man's  estate,  he  was  in  great  favour  and  esteem 
with  Ancus  Martins  then  king  of  Rome;  and,  together  with  the  king, 
he  ordered  and  managed  many  of  the  weighty  affairs  of  the  kingdom. 
Being  very  rich  himself,  he  liberally  supplied  the  wants  of  oihen, 
and  was  courteous  and  obliging  to  all,  and  therefore  cried  up  greatly 
for  his  wisdom. 

24.  Solon  was  the  son  of  Exechestides;  he  was  an  Athenian,  and 
his  ancestors  inhabitants  of  the  island  of  Salamis)  for  wisdom  and 
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learning  he  far  exceeded  all  of  his  time:  being  virtuously  inclined  in 
his  youth,  he  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the  best  arts  and  scien* 
ces:  and  having  long  inured  himself  to  all  sorts  of  learning,  he  be- 
came the  great  master  and  champion  of  every  virtue.  For,  being 
under  the  care  of  the  best  tutors  from  a  child,  when  he  grew  up  to 
man's  estate,  he  associated  with  such  as  were  esteemed  the  greatest 
philosophers:  upon  the  account  of  which  converse,  he  was  esteemed 
one  of  the  seven  wise  men,  and  was  not  only  preferred  before  all 
the  rest,  but  likewise  before  all  others  that  were  eminent  for  their 
wisdom.  He  was  in  great  honour  for  making  of  laws,  and  admired 
by  all  for  his  singqlar  prudence  in  his  private  discourses  and  answers^ 
and  in  giving  counsel  and  advice.  When  the  Athenians  became 
lonians  in  their  manners,  and  in  a  high  degree  luxurious  andefTemi- 
nate,  Solon  by  degrees  gained  them  to  the  love  of  virtue  and  honour- 
able actions :  for  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton,  principled  by  his  laws 
and  discipline,  overturned  the  tyranny  of  PIsistratus. 

25.  There  was  one  Myson  of  Malea,  living  in  a  town  called  Che- 
na,  who  lay  most  commonly  in  the  fields,  obscure,  unknown  almost 
to  every  one,  upon  the  expelling  of  Periander  the  Corinthian  for  his 
tyranny  and  cruelty,  was  taken  into  the  society  of  one  of  the  seven 
wise  men. 

2G.  Chilo  lived  according  to  his  doctrine,  which  is  a  thing  rare  to 
be  found:  for  we  may  see  many  philosophers  in  our  age,  who  talk 
at  a  great  rate,  yet  their  manners  and  course  of  life  are  filthy  and  abo- 
minable, who  look  and  speak  like  grave  wise  men,  yet  by  their  ac- 
tions give  themselves  the  lie.  But  Chilo,  besides  his  virtuous  life 
all  his  days,  conceived  and  uttered  many  excellent  things  worthy  of 
remark. 

27.  Pittacus  Mitylene,  was  a  man  not  only  to  be  admired  for  his 
wisdom,  but  was  such  a  citizen  as  Lesbos  never  before  produced  the 
like,  nor  is  ever  likely  to  do,  as  I  think,  till  it  produce  plenty  of  sweet 
wine.  For  he  was  an  excellent  law-maker,  and  civil  and  courteous 
towards  all  his  fellow  citizens  in  their  various  meetings  and  public 
assemblies,  and  freed  his  coutitry  from  the  three  most  grievous  cala- 
mities, tyranny,  sedition,  and  war.  He  was  a  most  prudent  and  cour- 
teous man,  ever  ready  to  excuse  other  men's  faults,  and  therefore 
seemed  to  be  a  person  perfectly  virtuous  in  every  respect;  for  in 
making  of  laws,  he  was  prudent  and  politic,  faithful  to  his  word,  va- 
liant in  war,  and  one  that  scorned  corrupt  lucre  and  gain. 

28.  The  Pricnians  say — That  Bias  having  redeemed  from  the 
hands  of  robbers  some  captive  Messenian  virgins,  persons  of  consi- 
derable quality,  he  took  them  into  his  own  hou^e,  and  honourably 
entertained  them  as  his  own  daughters :  and  when  their  relationi 
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and  kindred  came  to  Priene  to  look  after  them^  he  restored  them  to 
their  friends,  witliout  taking  any  thing  either  for  their  diet  or  re- 
demption ;  but  on  the  contrary  presented  them  with  many  gifts  oat 
of  his  own  estate.  And  therefore  the  ladies  loved  him  as  their  own 
father,  both  for  his  noble  entertainment,  and  the  largeness  of  his 
bounty;  so  that  when  they  returned  home,  they  were  still  mindful  of 
his  kindness  to  them:  and  therefore,  when  the  fishermen  of  Messe- 
aa  drew  up  a  brazen  tripod  with  their  nets,  whereon  were  inscribed 
these  words..^To  the  wisest!  they  procured  it  to  be  given  to  Biasi, 
He  was  the  most  rhetorical  and  eloquent  man  in  his  time;  but  far 
different  from  all  others  in  the  use  he  made  of  his  eloquence;  for  he 
was  not  mercenary,  nor  aimed  at  gain,  but  practised  it  for  the  relief 
of  men  in  distress,  which  is  rare  now  to  be  found. 

29.  Cyrus,  the  son  of  Cambyses  and  Mandane,  nephew  to  Asty^ 
ges  king  of  the  Medes,  for  valour,  prudence,  and  other  virtues,  ex« 
celled  all  others  in  the  age  wherein  he  lived;  for  his  father  gave  hiiQ 
a  royal  education,  encouraging  him  to  every  thing  that  was  high  and 
brave.  And  even  while  he  was  a  boy  he  gave  evident  tokens  of  his 
attempting  great  things  at  on^  time  or  another;  his  virtue  and  valour 
appearing  now  beforehand  so  evidently  while  he  wa&  but  a  child. 

30.  Astyages,  king  of  the  Medes,  being  beaten  in  a  battle^  and 
forced  to  a  dishonourable  flight,  was  enraged  at  his  soldiers,  and  dis- 
banded all  his  officers,  and  placed  others  in  their  atead;  but  as  for 
those  that  were  the  occasion  of  the  flight,  be  picked  them  out  of  all 
his  troops  and  put  them  to  death,  thinking  by  this  example  to  make 
the  rest  more  careful  in  the  discliarge  of  their  duty  when  they  came 
to  fight;  for  he  was  naturally  cruel  and  implacable.  But  his  soldiers 
were  so  far  from  being  terrified  by  his  severity,  that,  in  hatred  of  his 
cruelty  and  inhumanity,  every  one  of  them  were  ready  to  revolt^ 
and  to  that  end  began  to  meet  in  great  companies,  and  talk  trea- 
son, stirring  up  one>  another  to  revenge  the  deaths  of  their  feUow 
soldiers. 

31.  Cyrus,,  they  say,  was  not  only  valiant  against  the  enemy„  but 
mild  and  gentle  towards  his  subjects;  and  therefore  the  Persians  call 
him  their  father. 

32.  One  Adrastus  a  Phrygian,  by  casting  a  dart  at  a  boar  in  hunt- 
ing, accidentally  killed  Atys  the  son  of  Croesus,  king  of  Lydia;  and 
though  he  slew  him  unintentionally,  yet  he  said  that  he  himself  wha 
killed  liim  was  not  worthy  to  live,  and  therefore  entreated  Croesus 
not  to  spare  him,  but  forthwith  to  cut  his  throat  at  his  son's  sepuU 
chre.  Croesus  was  indeed  at  first  in  a  rage  with  Adrastus  for  the 
death  of  his  son,  and  threatened  to  burn  him  alive;  but  when  b^ 
perceived  that  the  young  man  did  not  seek  to  avoid  punishmeutj^  bu| 
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rather  voluntarily  offered  his  life  as  a  sacrifice  for  the  deed^  his  anger 
was  appeased,  and  he  pardoned  him,  complaining  of  his  own  mis* 
fortane,  and  not  of  any  purpose  or  design  in  the  yonng  man :  bow- 
ever,  Adrastus  went  privately  to  the  sepulchre  of  Atys  and  there  kill<^ 
cd  himself. 

83.  Croesus,  king  of  Lydia,  pretending  to  send  Eurybatus  the  £• 
pfaesian  to  Delphos,  sent  him  in  truth  with  a  great  sum  of  money  in^ 
to  Peloponnesus  to  hire  soldiers;  hut  Eurybatus  fled  to  Cyras,  king 
of  Persia,  and  discovered  to  him  all  Croesus's  designs:  and  therefore 
thb  treachery  of  Eurybatus  was  so  remarkable  among  the  Grrecians, 
that  when  they  would  upbraid  any  man  with  a  base  aetion^  tfaey  edl 
bim  Eurybatus. 

34.  Cyrus  believing  that  Craesus  was  a  religious  man,  because  a 
■udden  storm  of  rain  from  heaven  extinguished  the  fire  in  the  pile 
whereon  he  was  burnt,  and  calling  to  mind  the  saying  of  Solon;  car-^ 
ried  Croesus  along  with  him,  using  him  with  all  honor  and  respect^ 
and  made  him  one  of  his  privy  council,  conceiving  him  to  be  a  pru'^ 
dent  man,  who  had  familiarly  conversed  with  so  many  and  such  em!** 
nent  persons  for  wisdom. 

85.  Servius  Tullius  king  of  Rome  reigned  forty-four  years,  and  out 
of  his  own  virtuous  disposition  ordered  many  things  for  the  good  of 
the  commonwealth. 

36.  When  Thericles  was  chief  magistrate  at  Athens  in  the  sixty* 
first  olympiad,  Pythagoras  the  philosopher  flourished,  having  attain-^ 
ed  to  the  highest  pitch  of  wisdom ;  a  man  worthy  to  have  his  memo- 
ry eternized,  if  ever  any  philosopher  deserved  it;  he  was  born  at  Sa- 
mos,  though  some  say  at  Tyrrhenum.  His  speeches  were  uttered 
with  so  much  grace,  and  force  of  persuasion  that  almost  the  whole 
city  gazed  upon  him  daily,  as  if  some  god  had  been  before  them, 
ftinl  a  great  concourse  of  people  came  from  all  parts  to  hear  hrm4 
And  he  was  not  only  eminently  eloqnent,  but  very  sober  and  grave, 
and  was  a  wonderful  example  for  young  men  to  imitate  Ui  the  course 
of  their  lives  in  that  respect:  and  all  whom  he  conversed  with  he 
dissuaded  from  vain  pomp  and  luxury;  all  the  inhabitants  of  that 
country  (through  plenty  and  fulness  of  all  things  among  them)  being 
given  to  effeminacy  and  filthiness  both  of  body  and  mind* 

This  Pythagoras,  when  he  heard  that  Pherecydes  once  hi»  master 
was  very  sick  in  the  island  Delos,  forthwith  sailed  out  of  Italy  thi*- 
ther;  where  after  he  had  for  some  time  cherished  the  old  man,  and 
used  his  utmost  endeavour  to  restore  him  to  health,  at  length,  through 
oid  age  and  the  violence  of  his  distemper,  he  died,  and  Pythagoras 
carefully  buried  him;  and  so  having  performed  the  office  and  duty 
of  a  800,  as  to  a  father^  he  returtied  into  Italy. 
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37.  The  Pythagoreans  (If  aay  of  their  society  fall  into  decay)  di-. 
vide  and  contribute  proportions  of  their  goods  to  him  that  is  so  in 
want,  as  if  he  were  their  brother;  and  this  they  do,  not  only  as  to 
them  that  are  daily  conversant  with  them,  but  likewise  to  all  others 
of  the  same  sect  and  profession  wherever  they  be*     And  therefore 
one  Clinias  of  Tarcntum  when  he  understood  that  Prorus  a  Cyrenian 
and  a  Pythagorean,  by  some  misfortune  or  other  had  lost  all  his  es* 
tatc,  and  was  become  exceeding  poor,  passed  over  out  of  Italy  to  Cy-^ 
rene  with  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  and  made  up  the  loss  of  his 
patrimony  though  he  had  never  seen  him  before,  but  only  understood 
by  hearsay  that  he  was  a  Pythagorean.     And  it  is  reported  that  ma-^ 
ny  others  have  done  the  like*     And  they  have  not  only  supplied  their 
companions  with  money  in  their  wants,  but  have  hazarded  their  per- 
sons with  them  in  the  most  dangerous  times.     For  in  the  reign  oC 
Diodysius  the  Tyrant  it  is  reported  that  one  Phintias  a  Pythagorean,, 
when  by  the  contrivance  of  the  tyrant  he  was  to  be  led  10  execution, 
desired  of  Dionysius  but  a  few  days  to  settle  his  household  affairs, 
and  promised  that  in  the  mean  time  he  would  leave  one  of  his  friends 
to  suffer  in  his  stead,  if  he  returned  not.     Dionysius  hereupon  won- 
dering whether  any  such  friend  could  be  found,  who  would  be  wil- 
ling to  be  cast  into  gaol  for  his  friend,  Phintias  presently  called  Da^ 
inon  a  Pythagorean,  one  of  his  scholars,  who  forthwith  without  any 
hesitation  became  his  hostage  to  die  in  his  room. 

Many  there  were  that  conmiended  this  singular  demonstration  of 
love  and  kindness  to  his  friend,  others  condemned  it  as  a  foolish  and 
rash  act.  But  at  the  day  appointed,  all  the  people  flocked  together, 
very  earnest  to  see  whetiier  he  tiiat  had  left  his  pledge  would  perform 
his  word.  But  the  day  drawing  near  to  an  end,  every  body  began  to 
despair,  and  Damon  was  led  forth  to  execution,  and  then  on  a  sud- 
den, at  the  very  last  moment  of  the  day,  Phintias  came;,  running  in ! 
This  wonderful  friendship  and  kindness  for  each  other  was  admired 
by  all;  and  Dionysus  pardoned  the  condemned  person,  and  desired 
that  he  himself  might  be  taken  into  the  society. 

38.  The  Pythagoreans  had  a  great  art  in  iujpioving  their  memo- 
ries, and  to  that  end  employed  their  utmost  care  and  diligence.  For 
the  first  thing  they  did  constantly  after  they  rose  from  their  beds  in 
a  morning,  was  to  repollect  and  call  to  mind  every  thing  they  had 
done  the  day  before,  from  the  morning  to  the  evening:  and  if  they 
Iiad  time  and  leisure,  they  would  go  back  to  examine  the  actions  of 
the  second,  third,  and  fourth  days,  and  sometimes  farther,  conceiving* 
it  very  helpful  and  advantageous  for  improving  the  meniory,  and  in- 
creasing knowledge. 

3J>.  These  philosophers  inured  themselves  to  abstinence  by  this 
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means.  They  prepare  all  sorts  of  delicacies  and  rarities^  such  as 
tables  are  furnished  with  at  solemn  feasts;  and  after  they  tiave  gazed 
on  them  for  a  considerable  time,  on  purpose  to  whet  their  appetite^ 
which  naturally  desires  in  such  cases  to  be  gratified^  on  a  sudden  th<^ 
table  is  ordered  to  be  whipped  away^  and  thereupon  they  withdrawj^ 
without  tasting  any  of  the  dainties. 

40.  Pythagoras  commanded  his  disciples  to  forbear  taking  an  oath 
as  much  as  they  could ;  but  when  they  had  once  taken  it,  to  be  care*^ 
ful  to  keep  it.  Having  likewise  jegard  to  what  was  convenient,  evetf 
in  the  acts  of  Venus,  he  advised  to  abstain  from  women  in  the  sum-^ 
mer  time,  and  to  be  moderate  and  sparing  in  winter:*  for  he  looked 
upon  all  carnal  copulation  to  be  hurtful ;  but  if  it  were  frequent,  he 
said,  it  impared  the  strength,  and  was  destructive. 

He  advised  likewise,  that  the  sacrificers  should  not  make  their  ad- 
dresses to  the  gods  in  rich  and  gaudy  habits,  hut  only  in  white  and 
clean  robes;  and  should  not  only  bring  before  them  bodies  free  from' 
gross  and  outward  wickednesses,  but  pure  and  undefiled  souls.  Com-  ' 
manding  these  and  many  such  like  things,  and  stirring  men  up  to 
sobriety,  valour,  constancy,  and  all  other  virtues,  he  was  adored  by 
the  Crotonians  as  if  he  had  been  a  god. 

41.  One  Cylo  of  Crotona,  the  most  wealthy  and  eminent  man 
of  all  the  citizens,  being  desirous  of  being  received  into  the  society  of 
the  Pythagoreans,  was  rejected,  because  he  was  naturally  a  fierce  and* 
stubborn  man,  seditious  and  ambitious.  At  which  he  was  so  en-^ 
raged,  that  he  got  together  a  number  of  factious  persons  against  the^ 
Pythagoreans,  and  began  to  rail  and  do  all  the  mischief  he  could  to 
them. 

42.  Lysis  the  Pythagorean,  going  to  Thebes  in  Boeotia,  became 
tutor  to  Epaminondas,  and  instructed  him  in  all  the  ways  of  virtue; 
and  by  reason  of  his  excellent  endowments  adopted  him  to  be  his 
son:  and  Epaminondas,  from  those  sfparks  of  knowledge  he  had 
gained  frora-tfae  Pythagorean  philosophy,  excelled  not  only  the  The- 
bans,  but  all  the  rest  of  the  Grecians  of. his  time,  in  patience,  fruga- 
lity, and  all  other  virtues. 

43.  To  write  the  lives  of  persons  in  former  ages  is  indeed  a  diffi- 
cult and  troublesome  task  to  the  historians,  but  very  profitable  to  o- 
thers,  for  their  direction  in  the  course  of  their  lives.  For  this  kind 
of  history,  by  recording  good  and  bad  actions,  graces  the  memory  of 
the  good,  and  fixes  a  stain  upon  the  name  of  tiic  wicked,  by  sharing 
out  praise  and  disgrace  to  each  of  them  according  as  they  deserve  it. 
**  For  praise  is  a  certain  reward  of  virtue  without  cost;  and  disgrace 
<<  is  the  punishment  of  vice  without  a  wound."  And  therefore  it  is 
very  fit  that  every  oue  should  understand,  that  according  to  the  course 
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9f  life  men  IvAd  hert,  auch  will  be  the  account  and  remcnbraaee  of 
tbtm  afterwards  when  tbey  are  dead;  wo  that  thej  need  not  cmpkqr 
fU  tbeir though ti  upon  marble  laonumeDtSy  whicb  are  let  up  onlf  m 
m  little  corner^  and  decayed  and  gone  in  process  of  time;  but  Father 
fpply  their  mindf  to  learnings  and  other  virtuous  qualifications^  which 
would  render  their  names  famous  over  all  the  world. 

For  time,  which  consumes  all  other  things^  preserves  these  to 
perpetual  generations;  and  the  older  they  grow,  the  nsore  fresh 
tad  flourishing  it  presents  them.  For  they  that  have  gone  hmg 
ago^  are  still  in  every  man's  mouth,  as  if  they  were  now  at  this  very 
day  alive. 

44.  Cambyaes  was  naturally  furious  and  even  a  madman,  and  the 
more  fierce  and  insolent  on  account  of  his  large  dominion. 

Cambyses  the  Persian,  puffed  up  with  the  success  of  his  arnu,  after 
the  taking  of  Memphis  and  Pelusium,  insolently  demolished  the  se- 
pulchre of  Amasis,  an  antient  king  of  Egypt;  and  finding  hia  body 
embalmed  with  odoriferous  spices,  basely  and  inhumanly  cudgeled  it 
aod  abused  it  with  all  manner  of  contempt,  and  afterwards  ordered 
it  to  be  burnt  to  ashes.  Fur,  because  the  Egyptians  never  burnt 
their  dead  bodies,  he  thoughtby  this  means  he  sufficiently  revenged 
himself  of  the  man  who  was  dead  long  before. 

Cambyses,  when  he  prepared  for  his  expedition  against  the  i£thi- 
opians,  sent  part  of  his  army  against  the  Ammonians,  and  command*- 
cd  his  officers  to  rob  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  set  it  on  fire,  and 
make  all  the  people  around  captives. 

45.  Certain  Lydians  flying  away  to  avoid  the  tyrannical  govern- 
ment of  OrcEtes,  the  governor  of  the  province,  went  to  Samos  with  a 
vast  treasure  of  gold,  and  humbly  addressed  themselves  to  Polycra- 
tes  for  relief;  who  at  first  courteously  entertained  fhem,  but  not  long 
after  out  all  their  throats,  and  robbed  them  of  their  money. 

46.  Thessalus  the  son  of  Ptsistratus,  a  wise  and  prudent  man,  vo* 
luntarily  abdicated  the  so\'ereignty,  and  acted  only  as  a  private  maii^ 
contented  merely  to  share  in  the  common  rights  and  liberties  of 
the  citizens,  for  which  lie  was  held  in  high  esteem  and  reputa-* 

'  tion. 

But  his  brothers  Ilipparchus  and  Hippias,  being  rigid  and  crueli 
ruled  tyrannically  over  their  citizens.  After  they  liad  for  some  time 
grievously  oppressed  the  Athenians,  Hipparchus  falling  m  love  with 
a  beautiful  boy,  plunged  himself  into  perilous  circumstaaces :  for 
Harmodius  and  Aristogiton  joined  in  a  conspiracy  against  the  tyrant, 
in  Older  to  free  their  country  from  slavery:  but  Aristogiton  was  the 
chief  man  for  a  brave  and  resolute  spirit,  in  enduring  all  sorts  of  tor^ 
tnents  with  patience  and  constancy,  who  in  the  most  perilous  times. 
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was  especially  famous  for  two  things^  faithfulness  to  his  friends^  and 
just  revenge  to  his  enemies. 

47.  Zeno  of  Elis,  being  seized  upon  for  a  conspiraey  against  Ne- 
archus^  who  tyrannically  oppressed  the  country,  was  put  to  the  rack. 
When  the  tyrant  asked  him  who  were  his  fellow  conspirators;  he  re- 
plied, I  would  to  God  I  had  as  much  command  of  the  rest  of  my  bo- 
dy  9S  I  have  of  my  tongue. 

Hereupon  the  tyrant  screwing  him  up,  and  tornfenting  him  the 
more,  Zeno  for  some  time  courageously  endured  the  pain,  but  after- 
wards, to  free  himself  and  be  revenged  on  the  tyrant,  he  had  this  con- 
trivance  ^Tlie  rack  being  extended  to  the  utmost,  he  feigned  as  If 

he  could  no  longer  bear  it,  and  therefore  cried  out  to  release  him 
and  he  would  discover  all;  the  rack  being  thereupon  loosed,  he  de- 
sired the  tyrant  would  come  to  him  himself,  for  he  had  many  things 
to  discover,  which  required  secrecy.  Upon  which  he  came  readily 
to  him,  and  put  his  face  close  to  Zeno's  ear;  upon  which  he  took 
^t  hold  of  the  tyrant's  ear  with  his  teeth :  whereupon  the  guards 
came  running  in,  and  racking  him  to  the  utmost  they  could,  to  force 
him  to  let  go  his  hold,  he  fastened  his  teeth  the  more  fiercely ;  sq 
that  the  guard  not  being  able  to  baffle  the  resolution  of  the  man^  they 
were  forced  to  entreat  him  to  let  go :  and  by  this  trick,  he  was  released 
from  his  torments,  and  at  the  same  time  had  his  revenge  upon  the 
tyrant. 

48  Sextos,  the  son  of  Lucinius  Tarqulnius,  king  of  the  Romans, 
took  a  journey  to  the  city  of  Collatia,  and  there  lodged  at  the  house 
of  Lucius  Tarquinius,  the  king's  nephew,  whose  wife  was  called  Ld- 
eretia,  a  most  beautiful  lady,  and  renowned  for  her  chastity,  Sextus 
rose  up  in  tlie  fiiglit  and  broke  down  her  ehamber  door,  when  she 
was  in  bed,  and  attempted  to  force  her,  her  husband  being  then  in 
the  camp  at  Ardea,  and  with  his  drawn  sword  in  his  hHuA  threatened 
to  kill  her  unless  she  yielded,  and  told  tier  he  had  a  slave  ready, 
whom  he  would  lay  naked  in  bed  with  her,  and  kill  them  both,  that 
it  might  be  said  she  was  justly  kilted  in  the  act  of  adultery,  and 
that  he  had  done  it  in  revenge  of  the  Injury  done  his  kinsman...^ 
And  therefore  it  was  better  f<Hr  her  quietly  to  gratify  him  in  what  be 
desired,  promising  her  likewise  many  large  and  rich  rewards,  and  to 
marry  her,  ayd  so  from  a  private  condition,  she  would  be  advanced 
to  the  state  and  dignity  of  a  queen.  Lucretia,  amazed  at  the  strange-* 
ness  and  suddenness  of  the  thing,  and  fearful  lest  it  should  be 
thought  she  was  killed  really  in  the  act  of  adultery,  was  quiet  at  that 
time.  The  next  day,  when  Sextus  was  gone,  she  sent  for  all  her  ser- 
vants and  household,  and  desired  tiiey  would  not  suffer  the  wicked-* 
ntss  uf  tb^  inaa  to  go  unpunished,  who  had  violated  all  the  laws  of 
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friendship  and  hospitality:  and  as  for  herself,  she  said,  it  wi|s  not 
honourable  longer  to  survive  the  violation  of  her  chastity.  And  hav- 
ing thus  spoken,  she  stabbed  herself  with  a  dagger,  and  so  breathed 

her  last. 

49-  Hippocrates,  king  of  Gela,  after  his  victory  over  the  Syracu- 

sans,  whei^  he  encamped  near  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  took  the  chief 
priests,  and  some  of  the  principal  citizens  of  Syracuse,  who  had  spoil- 
ed the  temple  pf  some  of  the  consecrated  golden  vessels,  and  ear- 
ned away  other  things,  especially  Jupiter's  cloak,  which  was  made 
of  massy  and  solid  gold,  sharply  rebuked  them  as  sacrilegious  per- 
sons, and  commanded  them  forthwith  to  return  to  the  city.  He 
himself  touched  none  of  the  things  devoted,  both  to  advance  the  cre- 
dit and  reputation  of  his  own  name,  as  likewise  judging  it  unfit  for 
him,  who  had  undertaken  so  great  a  war,  Xo  act  so  great  a  piece  of 
impiety  against  the  gods.  Besides,  he  conceived  by  this  means  he 
should  stir  up  the  people  against  the  governors  of  Syracuse,  who  rul-  * 
cd  the  commonwealth  with  rigour,  beyond  all  bounds  of  moderation 
or  equity. 

5Q.  Theron  of  Agrigentum,  for  wealth  and  nobility  of  birth,  and 
his  courteous  carriage,  towards  even  the  meanest  of  the  people,  was 
not  only  highly  honoured  amongst  the  citizens,  but  even  among  all 
the  Sicilians, 

51  Cimon  the  son  of  Miltiades,  when  his  father  died  in  the  com- 
mon gaol,  because  he  was  not  able  to  pay  the  fine  imposed  upon 
bim,  gave  up  himself  into  custody,  to  abide  in  prison  for  his  father's 
mulct,  that  he  might  have  the  body  of  his  parent  to  bury  it. 

5'J.  Cimon  was  very  eminent  when  he  was  a  civil  magistrate, 
^pd  afterwards  became  a  famous  general  in  the  wars,  and  per- 
forpiefl  such  actions  by  his  valour,  as  are  worthy  an  everlasting 
remembrance. 

53.  Those  of  Thermppylse  died  fighting  courageously,  whose  va- 
lour, &c —    Which  are  published  in  the  11th  book  of  Dio- 

^orus's  history,  page  3(>9,  of  the  present  edition. 

What  is  further  contained  in  the  manuscript,  I  have  purposely  o- 
mltted,  to  the  amount  of  twelve  folios,  because  they  are  included  iu 
|he  history. 
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FROM  THE  SAME.  ^ 

1.  ANTIGONUS,  from  a  private  man,  advanced  to  the  state  and 
dignity  of  a  king,  ivas  the  most  potent  prince  of  any  of  hia  time;  but 
not  contented  with  his  condition,  without  the  least  colour  of  righ^ 
was  prompted  by  his  ambition  to  grasp  at  the  dominions  of  other 
princes,  and  by  that  means  both  lost  his  own^  and  his  life  at  the 
same  time*. 

2.  Wiien  Agathocles  heard  that  the  Ligurians  and  Tynheniaiui 
had  mutinously  fallen  upon  his  son  Archagathus,  iu  his  absence^  for 
their  pay,  he  put  them  all  to  the  sword^  to  the  number  of  almost 
two  thousand. 

3.  The  Thracians,  who  had  taken  Agathocles,  the  son  of  king 
Lysimachus,  in  a  battle,  sent  him  back  to  his  father  with  several 
gifts;  by  this  means  hoping,  in  case  of  misfortunes,  to  shelter  them* 
selves  under  his  protection,  and  hereby  likewise  to  induce  him  free- 
ly to  restore  (heir  territory,  which  he  then  possessed:  for  they  were 
out  of  all  hopes  of  victory,  seeing  so  many  potent  kings  confederated 
with  Lysimachus. 

4.  Dromichcetes,  king  of  Thrace,  having  taken  Lysimachus  pri- 
soner, treated  hiin  with  every  kind  of  civility;  and  kissed  and  em- 
braced him,  calling  him  his  father,  and  brought  him  with  his  chil- 
dren into  the  city  of  Hclis.  And  when  the  Thracians  came  in  a  bo- 
dy together,  and  demanded  that  the  captive  king  should  be  brought 
forth  and  put  to  death,  for  it  was  but  just  and  equal  that  they  who 
had  adventured  their  lives,  should  dispose  of  the  captives  as  they 
thought  fit ;  Dromichcetes  making  a  speech  against  putting  the  king 
to  death,  told  the  soldiers  that  it  was  for  the  public  good  to  preserve 
the  king:  for  if  they  killed  him  forthwith,  some  others  would  take 
possession  of  his  kingdom,  who  perhaps  might  become  more  formi- 
dable to  them  than  Lysimachus.  But  on  the  other  hand,  if  they  pre- 
served him,  that  favour  would  work  so  much,  as  in  gratitude  to  pro- 
duce a  favourable  respect  to  the  Thracians,  and  to  procure,  without 
running  any  risk,  the  restitution  of  all  those  forts  and  castles  which 
formerly  belonged  to  the  Thracians.        ^ 

Tlie  army  then  agreeing  to  what  he  said,  he  brought  forth  all  the 
friends  and  servants  of  Lysimachus  whom  he  could  find  among  the 
captives,  and  delivered  them  to  him.  Afterwards,  when  he  offered 
a  solemn  sacrifice  to  the  gods,  he  invited  Lysimachus  and  all  bis 

*  At.tbe  battle  of  Itsus. 
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friends,  with  the  chief  officers  and  commanders  of  the  Thracians  to 
supper.  And  having  prepared  two  apartments,  he  covered  the  beds 
whereon  Lysimachus  and  his  friends  were  to  sit,  with  rich  carpets, 
part  of  the  spoils  taken  in  battle;  but  for  himself  and  the  rest  of  the 
Thracians,  the  coverings  were  but  poor  and  mean.  He  prefkred 
likwise  two  sorts  oi  sappers;  that  fur  Lysimachus  aod  his  friends 
consisted  of  all  sorts  of  rarities  and  noble  dishes,  set  upon  silver 
tables:  but  for  the  Thracians,  he  ordered  herbs  and  flesh  meanly 
dressed,  to  be  set  on  a  table  uncovered,  in  wooden  platters.  To  oon- 
elude,  the  first  were  ser\-ed  with  wine  in  gold  and  silver  bowb;  but 
for  himself  and  his  Thracians,  he  ordered  cups  of  wood  and  horn, 
after  the  manner  of  the  Gets.  Afterwards,  in  the  height  of  the 
feast,  he  filled  up  the  greatest  horn  with  wibe,  and  calling  Lysima- 
dias  father,  asked  him  which  of  the  two  seemrd  to  him  more  prinee^ 
]y,  a  Thracian  or  a  JVIaccdonian  supper?  When  Lysimachus  replied^ 
a  Macedonian. — See  the  rest  in  the  fragments  of  sentences. 

5.  King  Demetrius,  after  he  had  forced  the  rest  of  the  cities  to  a 
submission,  conducted  himself  nobly  towards  the  Jkeotians:  for  be* 
sides  the  fourteen  persons,  that  were  at  the  beaid  of  tbc  defection,  be  * 
pardoiied  all  the  rest. 

€.  Archftgatlius  was  valorous  and  courageous,  beyond  his  age:  for 
he  was  very  young, 

7.  TimsBUS  was  a  bitter  censurer  of  former  liisioiians,  yet  in  other 
parts  of  his  history,  very  careful  to  declare  the  truth ;  but  his  hatred 
of  Agathocles  was  such,  that  he  forged  many  things  coacerning  his 
aetions;  for,  being  banished  by  Agathocles  out  of  the  island,  he 
eoukl  not  be  revenged  of  the  tyrant  while  he  lived:  but  after  his 
death,  he  loaded  bini  with  reproaci>cs  in  his  history,  to  make  his  ine<« 
flM>ry  odious  to  all  posterity.  For  besides  the  vicrs  this  king  was 
really  guilty  of,  he  imputed  many  others  to  him,  invented  by  him- 
self, and  always  lessened  hb  prosperous  successes,  and  aggravated 
his  misfortunes  which  were  merely  casual,  and  turned  them  upon 
himself  as  the  cause  of  them,  through  his  own  miscarriages.  For 
whereas  all  kr>ew  that  Agathocles  was  a  prudent  and  expert  soldier 
and  commander,  and  was  bold  and  courageous  in  the  greatest  ditB*. 
euhtes,  he  is  all  along  in  his  history  oonttiiualiy  calling  him  a  weak-% 
headed  coward.  And  yet  wlio  is  there  that  is  iguorant  that  0000 
were  ever  under  meaner  circumstauces  who  afterwards  attained  to 
such  a  degree  of  sovereignty  and  dominion?  for  itts  poverty  and 
low  birth  was  such,  that  from  his  childhood  l)e  was  a  mean  artificer* ; 
but  afterwards  by  his  valour,  he  not  only  gained  the  sovereign  powev 
^ver  all  Sicily,  but  comjuercd  a  great  part  of  Italy  and  Africa.    Audi 
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any  one  may  justly  wonder  at  the  vanity  of  Timaeus,  who  almost  in 
every  page  extols  the  valour  of  the  Syracusans,  and  yet  affirms  him 
who  conquered  them  to  be  the  greatest  coward  of  any  man  living. — 
From  these  contradictions  and  iocoasistencies  it  is  clear  and  mani- 
fest^ %at  out  of  a  private  pique  and  disgust  he  betrayed  the  trust  of 
a  faithful  historian :  and  therefore  bis  last  five  books^  wherein  are  se 
jfortb  the  acts  of  Agntliocles,  for  very  good  reason,  were  never  tpproif* 
td  by  any. 

8.  Callits,  likewise  a  Syracusan,  deserves  as  much  to  be  eent ured 
as  the  other,  who  being  enriched  and  advanced  by  Agathocles,  iie« 
ver  ceases  praising  him  far  above  his  desert,  and  so  dishoiKHiruig 
hbtory,  which  should  be  tite  herald  of  truth.  For  whereas  Agathi»- 
des  ID  maoy  things  violated  both  tiie  laws  of  God  aod  man,  lie  cries 
him  up  as  the  most  pious  and  righteous  man  in  the  world.  To  con- 
clude, as  Agathocles  took  away  the  goods  of  the  citiaeos  hy  force, 
aod  most  wrongfully  bestowed  them  upon  this  writer,  so  this  aduMP* 
able  historiographer,  by  way  of  requital,  loads  him  with  praises  ol 
all  sorts  and  sizes.  But  in  my  opinion  it  were  no  difficult  task,  bf 
way  of  grateful  return,  to  repay  favours  received  from  princes,  by 
moderate  and  due  praises  and  commendations. 

9.  After  tbe  mercenary  soldiers*  had  agreed  with  the  Syracu- 
sans,  they  marched  ofif,  and  were  received  by  tbe  Messauiatis  ai 
friends  and  confederates:  and  being  thus  kindly  entertained  by  tbe 
citizens,  in  the  night  they  murdered  all  their  hosts,  and  took  their 
wives  as  their  own,  and  possessed  themselves  of  the  city. 

10.  When  Demetrius  was  a  prisoner  at  Pelki  Lysimachus  sent  an 
ambassador  to  Seleucus,  to-cantion  him  not  to  suffer  htm  upon  aaf 
terms  to  get  out  of  his  hands,  being,  as  be  said,  an  insatiably  ambi- 
tious man,  and  one  continually  plotting  against  the  kings;  and  pro- 
mised he  would  give  him  two  thousand  talents  if  he  would  put  De- 
metrius to  death.  But  Seleucus  sharply  rebuked  tbe  ambassadors, 
for  endeavouring  to  persuade  him  not  only  to  violate  his  faith,  but 
to  commit  so  horrid  a  piece  of  wickedness  against  one  so  nearly  re- 
lated to  him.  But  he  wrote  a  letter  to  his  son  Antiochus,  who  was 
then  in  Media,  to  ask  his  advice  what  should  be  done  with  Deme- 
trius; for  he  had  resolved  to  release  him,  and  restore  him  honour- 
ably to  his  kingdom;  but  was  willing  likewise  to  have  the  favour 
acknowledged  by  bis  son  Antiochus  f,  who  had  married  Stratoatce, 
the  daughter  of  Demetrius,  and  had  several  children  by  her. 

*  Th«  Blaoienincs.  f  Boter. 
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BOOK  XXlt. 

!•  WHEN  a  garrison  was  put  into  Rhegium  by  the  Romarts^  ]>e^. 
cias^  a  Campanian^  a  covetous  and  impudent  fellow,  ^cted  the  base 
and  treacherous  part  of  the  M amertines ;  for  as  they  were  received' 
as  fi'iends  by  the  Messanians,  and  seized  upon  their  city,  and  cut  the 
throats  of  all  the  Messanians  their  landlords,  in  their  own  houses, 
and  married  their  wives,  and  possessed  themselves  of  the  estates  of 
those  they  had  murdered;  so  the  Campanian  soldiers,  to  whom,  with 
]>ecius,  the  garrison  of  Rhegium  was  committed  by  the  Romans, 
with  the  like  perfidiousness  killed  all  the  Rhegians,  and  dividing 

their  goods  among  themselves,  possessed  themselves  of  the  city. . 

But  Decius  the  governor,  after  he  had  sold  the  goods  of  those  mi- 
.  serable  people,  and  shared  the  money  he  had  treacherously  raised, 
was  expelled  from  Rhegium  by  the  Campanians,  his  co-partners  in 
this  wicked  act.  But  every  one  of  these  perfidious  villains  at  length 
met  With  their  just  reward:  for  Decius  being  seized  with  a  grievous 
pain  in  his  eyes,  sent  for  an  eminent  physician  of  Rhegium,  who, 
to  revenge  the  wrong  done  to  his  country,  anointed  Decius's  eyes 
with  cantharides,  and  by  this  means  having  made  him  stark  blind, 
forthwith  quitted  Messana. 

2.  Phintias  having  tyrannically  oppressed  his  citizens,  and  put  to 
death  many  of  the  wealthy  men,  began  to  be  hated  by  his  subjects 
for  his  cruelty;  and  therefore  all  being  ready  for  a  general  defec- 
tion, and  he  himself  reduced  to  great  straits,  on  a  sudden  changed 
bis  former  course,  and  ruling  more  moderately,  kept  his  subjects 
within  the  bounds  of  their  duty  and  obedience. 

S.  Ptolemy  Ceraunus,  king  of  Macedonia,  being  indeed  very  young, 
and  altogether  unexpert  in  military  affairs,  and  naturally  rash  and 
weak-headed,  made  no  provision  for  any  thing  as  he  ought:  and 
therefore,  when  he  was  advised  by  his  friends  to  wait  for  the  auxiliary 
forces,  who  were  not  as  yet  come  up  to  him,  be  disregarded  their 
counsel. 

4.  Apollodorus  affecting  the  sovereign  power,  and  desirous  to 
confirm  the  conspirators  in  what  they  had  undertaken,  sent  for  a 
young  man,  one  of  his  friends,  under  colour  of  coming  to  sacrifice; 
and  when  he  came  he  offered  him  up  to  the  gods,  and  gave  his  en- 
trails to  be  eaten  by  the  conspirators,  and  drank  to  them  in  bis  blood 
mixed  with  wine. 
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5«  The  same  Apollodorus  armed  some  Gaals,  and  engaged  them 
with  large  gifts,  and  made  use  of  them  for  his  life-guard,  because 
tbey  were  naturally  cruel,  and  ready  to  etecute  any  villany.  Ht 
raised  likewise  a  great 'Sum  of  money,  by  confiscating,  aq^expoatog 
to  public  sale,  the  goods  of  the  wealthy  citizens.  He  became  tery 
powerful  in  a  abort  time,  by  increasing  the  pay  of  the  soldiers,  and 
distributing  money  among  the  poorer  classes. 

Being  whollj^  given  up  to  cruelty  and  covetousness,  he  squeezed 
money  from  the  citizens,  and  forced  both  men  and  women,  by  racks 
and  torments,  to  bring  forth  all  their  gold  and  silveri  for  he  nmde 
use  of  one  Cailiphon,  a  Sicilian  for  his  adviser,  a  proficient  in  tyran* 
ny,  who  had  been  long  bred  up  a  courtier  among  many  of  the  ty- 
rants in  Sicily. 

6.  When  Pyrrhua  had  plundered  JSgeas,  the  seat-royat  of  the 
kings  of  Macedonia,  he  left  there  a  garrison  of  Gauls,  who  being  in- 
formed by  some  persons  that  there  were  great  treasures,  according 
to  antient  custom,  hid  in  the  sepulchres  of  the  kings,  dug  up  all  the 
tombs  and  divided  the  weakli  among  themselves,  but  scattered  abroad 
the  bones  and  ashes  of  the  dead. 

However,  Pyrrhus,  though  he  was  railed  at  for  this  piec6  df  inhu- 
manity, yet  he  punished  not  the  barbarians,  because  he  made  use  of 
them  in  his  wars. 
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BOOK  XXHI. 

1.  I  LOOK  upon  it  as  the  duty  of  an  historian  diligetitly  to  obseHre 
the  stratagems  and  management  of  affiiirs  by  generals  on  both  sides : 
for  by  laying  open,  and  criticising  other  men's  faults,  the  like  iriis* 
carriage  may  be  prevented  in  them  that  come  after.  •  And  on  the  o- 
ther  side,  by  commending  things  which  are  done  well,  others  are 
•timulated  to  virtuous  actions.  For  who  can  but  utterly  condemn 
the  pride,  folly,  madness,  and  insolence  of  Attilius*?  who,  not  able 
to  bear  the  weight  of  his  prosperous  fortune,  both  lost  his  own  re- 
cantation, and  brought  many  great  mischiefs  and  calamities  upon 
his  country.  For  when  he  might  have  concluded  a  peace  with  the 
Cartliaginians,  honourable  and  advantageous  to  the  Rofnans,  but 

•  AUiliira  Regulos. 
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bas6  and  dishonourable  to  the  other,  and  his  name  might  have  been 
for  ever  renowned  amongst  all  men  for  his  clemency  and  humanity^ 
he  had  no  regard  to  any  of  these  things:  but  proudly  insulting  the 
distressesrof  the  afflicted^  stood  upon  such  terms  as  not  only  provok- 
ed the  Gods  to  anger,  but  forced  the  conquered,  by  reason  of  these 
unreasonable  conditions,  tp  stand  it  out  resolutely  to  the  utmost  ex- 
tremity: so  that  the  face  of  affairs  was  suddenly  clianged,  insomuch, 
that  the  Carthaginians,  who  but  a  little  before  were  in  great  terror 
and  amazement,  on  account  of  their  late  rout,  and  despaired  of  anj 
relief,  gathered  courage,  and  routed  and  cut  off  their  enemy's  army: 
and  upon  this  misfortune,  such  was  the  distress  and  amazement  of 
the  city  of  Rome,  that  they  who  were  before  esteemed  the  best  soU 
diers  in  the  world,  durst  not  engage  the  enemy  in  that  kind  any  more; 
and  therefore  this  is  the  longest  war  we  read  of  in  former  times..^ 
And  the  matter  was  now  to  be  decided  by  sea-fights,  in  which  a  vast 
number  of  ships,  both  of  the  Romans  and  their  confederates,  were 
destroyed;  and  a  hundred  thousand  men  perished  in  these  battles. 
And  it  is  easy  to  conceive  how  vast  a  treasure  must  be  expended, 
sufficient  to  maintain  so  great  a  fleet  for  the  continuance  of  a  war  for 
fifteen  years.    But  he  who  was  the  author  and  occasion  of  so  many 
miseries,  liad  himself  no  small  share  in  the  calamity,  since  his  pre^ 
sent  dishonour  and  disgrace  far  over-balanced  his  former  glory  and 
reputation;  and  by  his  misfortune  others  are  taught  not  to  be  proud 
in  prosperity.     And  that  which  was  most  cutting  and  grievous  was, 
that  he  was  now  forced  to  endure  the  scoffs  and  Scorns  of  those  over 
whom  he  had  before  exulted  in  the  lime  of  their  calamity;  having 
entirely  debarred  himself  from  that  pity  and  commiseration  which  is 
usually  shewn  to  those  tiiat  are  in  affliction.     But  as  for  Xantippus, 
he  not  only  delivered  the  Carthaginians  from  the  present  evils  which 
hung  over  them,,  but  altogether  changed  the  face  of  affairs;  for  be 
utterly  routed  the  Romans,  who  were  but  just  now  conquerors,  andj 
after  a  prodigious  slaughter,  raised  the  Carthaginians  to  such  a  height 
of  prosperity,  who  were  expecting  their  last  doom,  that  for  the  fu- 
ture they  slighted  and  contemned  their  enemy. 

The  report  of  this  famous  action  being  circulated  over  almost  the 
whole  world,  every  one  admired  the  valour  of  this  general.  For  it 
appeared  like  a  miracle  to  every  one,  that  there  should  be  such  a 
sudden  cliauge  of  affairs,  by  one  man  only  joining  with  the  Cartha* 
ginians,  and  that  they  who  vveie  but  lately  so  closely  besieged, 
should  on  a  sudden  besiege  the  enemy:  and  that  they  who  by  their 
valour  were  a  liitle  before  lords  both  of  sea  and  land, 'should  be  now 
cooped  up  in  a  small  town,  expecting  every  day  to  become  a  prey  to 
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their  enemies;  but  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  since  the  prudence 
and  wisdom  of  the  general  overcame  all  difBculties. 
'  2.  Amilcar  the  Carthaginian,  called  Barcas,  and  Hannibal  his  son, 
the  great  Carthaginian  generals,  are  reputed  the  greatest  captains 
that  ever  appeared  >sither  before  or  after  them,  and  by  their  victories 
greatly  enlarged  the  dominions  of  the  C^irthaginians, 
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1*.  CLODIU5  coming  into  Sicily,  as  soon  as  he  had  received  tha 
charge  of  the  army,  which  then  closely  besieged  Lilybseum,  called 
the  soldiers  together,  and  began  bitterly  to  inveigh  against  the  con- 
suls from  whom  he  received  the  legions,  declaring  they  had  negli-% 
gently  managed  the  war,  giving  themselves  up  to  wine,  luxury,  and 
voluptuousness,  and  that  they  were  really  more  besieged  than  tho 
enemy.  But  this  man  being  naturally  hot  and  fiery,  and  somewhat 
crack-brained,  acted  many  things  rashly  and  like  a  madman*  For 
IP  the  first  plaoe,  imitating  the  indiscreet  actions  of  those  he  had 
before  censured,  he  attempted  to  raise  up  a  mole  in  the  sea  to  block 
Vp  the  haven,  with  so  much  the  more  imprudence,  as  the  fault  is  the 
greater  not  to  learn  to  profit,  by  before  seeing  the  mistakes  and  mis« 
^rriages  of  another,  than  to  run  into  an  error  upon  the  first  attempt. 
J(eing  likewise  naturally  cruel  and  severe  in  the  infliction  of  punish 
ment,  after  the  manner  of  his  ancestors,  he  was  inexorable  in  pu-t 
l^ishing  the  soldiers,  and  scourged  the  Roman  confederates  with 
lods.  To  conclude,  he  was  so  swelled  witii  pride  on  account  of  hia 
noble  bhlh,  and  the  renown  of  hb  ancestors,  thi^t  he  despised  every 
^body  else.  v. 

2.  Amilcar,  before  he  was  chosen  general,  was  noted  to  be  a  man 
of  a  magnanimous  spirit;  and  after  be  was  advanced  to  that  hof^our,, 
he  deceived  not  their  expectation,  but  behaved  himself  a3  a  noblo 
Carthaginian,  in  every  thing  aiming  at  fame  and  renown,  and  des<« 
(Msing  dangers.  He  was  both  prudent,  valiant,  and  indusU^ioMs^thie 
Vest  king  and  the  most  valiant  general, 
J^  tl^aqo  w^s  naturally  of  an  ^spiring  spirit  an4  thirsting  aftec 
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glory,  aQ4  having  a  great  army  which  lay  idle,  hoped  by  this  exft* 
ditiou  both  to  train  and  exercise  th^  soldiers,  and  likewise  to  mai|^« 
tain  them,  and  by  that  means  to  ease  the  city  of  a  great  charge;  ai|d 
besides,  to  perform  some  considerable  service,  which  might  piMe 
both  honourable  and  profitable  to  the  commonwealth. 

4.  When  Hanno  had  taken  Hecatompylos*^  and  the  elders  of  the 
city  addressed  themselves  to  him,  and  begged  anc]  entreated  him  to 
shew  them  pity  and  compassion,  being  something  vain-glorious  at 
this  time,  he  preferred  mercy  to  severity,  and  tQok  three  thousand 
hostages,  and  preserved  the  city  and  the  estates  of  the  citizens  entire 
and  untouched :  for  which  he  was  highly  honoured  by  the  poor  peo- 
plci  and  the  soldiers  were  splendidly  and  liberally  entertained  by  thp 
inhabitants  with  all  manner  of  rich  provisions. 

5.  But  the  mother  t  of  the  ypung  men  grievously  laid  to  heart  the 
4eath  of  her  husband,  and  conceiving  that  through  their  careless* 
pess  and  neglept  he  had  lost  his  life,  she  incited  her  sons  to  use  the 
fOaptives  most  cruelly  and  inhumanly,  for  they  were  thrust  into  a  little 
floBt  roooi)  by  reason  of  which  they  were  forced  to  throng  upon  one 
another  like  beasts;  and  after  they  had  been  kept  without  meat  for 
five  days,  Bostar^  died,  through  vexation  of  mind  and  fauiine.  Btu^ 
Amilcar,  being  a  man  of  a  great  spirit,  held  out  still,  though  he  saw 
no  hopes  of  relief:  but  tpld  her  1k>w  careful  he  had  been  of  her  hus- 
band, and  entreated  her  with  tears  to  compassion;  but  she  was  so  Air 
from  being  touched  with  the  least  sense  of  humanity,;  that  this  cruel 
woman  shut  up  the  carcass  with  him  for  five  days  together  in  that 
close  hole,  and  gave  him  meat  only  to  keep  him  alive,  that  he  might 
be  tji^  longer  sensible  of  his  miserable  condition.  Amilcar  now  de- 
spairing by  entreating  or  beggipg  to  move  her.to  pity,  began  to  cal) 
upon  Jfupiter,  and  cry  out  to  the  rest  of  the  gods  who  took  care  of 
mankind,  to  revenge  him  upon  the  woman,  and  repay  her  with  just 
and  due  punishment. 

However,  in  the  midst  pf  all  these  torments  he  was  kept  alive, 
till,  through  the  mercy  of  the  gods,  or  some  good  fortune,  he  was 
wonderfully  and  unexpectedly  delivered.  For  even  when  he  waa 
upon  the  point  of  death,  through  the  stench  of  the  dead  body,  and 
other  miseries  he  laboured  utider,  some  of  the  meaner  servants  be-t 
longing  to  the  house  toW  it  to  some  others  abroad,  who,  in  indigna<« 
tion  to  such  cruelty  and  wickedness,  forthwith  informed  the  tribtinea 
of  the  people  of  this  horrid  fact.  Whereupon,  wiien  it  was  disco^. 
yered,  the  magistrates  sent  for  the  Attilii,  who,  for  branding  the  Ro^ 
^an  name  with  such  a  dishonourable  mark  of  barbarous  cruelty. 

*  A  citj  of  tbebei  'm  £gypU        t  Tb«  mt$  of  Attihu.        t  Gr.  Boctosttr. 
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very  narrowly  escaped  being  put  to  death:  but  the  magistrates 
threatened  the  Attilii  9eveFely  to  punish  them  if  they  did  not  for  the 
future  use  their  priaoners  civiMyt  and  take  due  caie  of  them.  They 
imputed  most  that  was  done  to  tfa^tr  mother;  and  burning  the  bod^ 
pf  Bostar^  sent  the  ashes  back  to  his  own  country}  and  freed  Amilcar 
from  the  distress  and  calamity  he  groaned  under. 


9S 


BOOK  XXV, 

1.  THE  Carthaginians,  who  had  been  at  war  with  the  Romans  for 
the  possession  of  Sicily  now  four-and-twenty  years,  suffered  not  so 
much  by  that  war  as  they  did  hy  their  mercenary  soldiers  whom  they 
had  injured;  for  designing  to  defraud  them  of  their  pay,  they  were 
in  a  fedt  way  of  losing  both  their  sovereign  authority  and  their  count 
try  together;  for  the  mercenaries  resented  the  injury  to  that  degree, 
that  they  forthwith  revolted,  and  brought  the  Carthaginians  into  mi- 
serably distresses. 

2.  The  Carthaginians  sent  a  trumpet  to  the  revolters,  to  desire  li- 
berty to  bury  them  that  were  slain  in  the  battle.  But  Spondius,  and 
the  rest  of  the  captains  of  the  revolters,  with  barbarous  cruelty  not 
only  denied  that,  but  warned  them  upon  their  peril  not  to  send  any 
more  messengers  to  them  on  any  account  whatever;  for  if  they  did, 
they  should  suffer  the  same  punishment.  And  they  then  made  au 
order,  that  every  Carthaginian  lliey  took  prisoner  should  be  put  to 
^eath  jn  the  same  manner  they  before  mentioned  were,  and  that 
their  confederates  who  happened  to  be  taken  should  have  their  hands 
cut  G^,  and  so  sent  back  to  Carthage.  This  cruelty  of  Spondius  was 
the  reason  that  Amiicar  was  forced  to  cast  off  his  former  lenity, 
and  retaliate  the  same  cruelty  upon  the  prisoners  taken  by  tlie  Car- 
thaginians :  and  therefore,  after  he  had  first  racked  and  tormented 
the  captives,  he  then  cast  them  to  the  elephants,  who  trod  and 
tfampled  them  under  foot,  so  as  they  died  most  miserably. 

8.  Th^  Hippacrineans  and  Uticans  revolted  from  th^  Carthagini- 
liBS,  and  killed  the  Carthaginian  garrison,  and  threw  them  over  the 
walls,  and  wouM  not  suffer  them  to  be  buried,  though  it  was  desired 
by  the  Carthaginians. 

Aflulcar,  strnamed  Bareas,  performed  Biany  g^fftt  and  exceUent 
services  to  the  adrantage  of  his  countiy,  both  ag^nst  tiie  Sonnmsitt 
Sicily^  and  in  Africa  against  the  mereewies  and  the  Ldbyaos^  wli^ 
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reTolted  from  the  Carthaginians^  and  straightly  besieged  Carthage  it- 
self. For  in  both  these  wars  he  performed  noble  actions  with  great 
Taknir  and  prudence,  and  therefore  was  highly  honored  by  all  the 
citizens.  But  after  the  war  was  ended  in  Africa,  he  got  together  a 
body  of  lewd  fellows ;  and  having  edriched  himself  with  the  spails 
of  his  enemies^  and  by  his  actions  gained  a  great  interest  and  the 
love  of  the  people,  he  prevailed  so  far  as  to  be  created  generalissimQ 
of  all  Libya  for  a  short  time. 


«=s 


BOOK  XXVL 

1.  HANNIBAL  was  naturally  of  a  warlike  spirit,  and  trained  upio 
martial  affairs  from  a  child;  and  having  been  for  many  years  toge-t 
tber  in  several  expeditions  with  the  greatest  captains,  he  acquired 
much  experience  in  matters  of  war,  so  that  being  by  nature  prompt 
io  feats  of  arms,  and  improved  likwise  by  daily  exercise  for  a  length 
of  time  in  the  wars,  he  plumed  himself  upon  it,  in  expectation  of 
doing  great  things. 

2.  MinutI us,  being  overcome  by  Hannibal,  it  was  evident  by  the 
evenly  that  he  ruined  all  by  his  imprudence  and  unskilfulness;  but 
Fabius,  by  his  valour  and  policy,  preserved  the  commonwealth, 

5.  'Dorimarchus,  the  provincial  governor  of  the  iEtolians,  com- 
mitted a  most  notorious  act ;  for  he  robbed  the  famous  temple  of 
Jupiter  Dodonsus,  and  afterwards  burnt  the  whole  of  it  except  the 
treasury. 

4.  Hannibal's  army  having  for  a  long  time  together  glutted  them- 
selves with  the  riches  and  pleasures  of  Campania,  became  wholly  de- 
generated: for  their  luxury,  soft  beds,  ointments,  and  all  sorts  of 
delicate  fare,  lessened  their  courage,  rendered  them  unfit  to  endure 
hardships,  and  caused  both  their  bodies  and  souls  to  sink  into  effe- 
minacy. 

5.  When  Hannibal  had  spoken  much  against  the  cruelty  and 
malice,  of  the  Romans,  or  rather  their  pride  and  arrogance,  he  put* 
the  sons  of  the  senators  to  the  sword,  and  their  relations,  which  he 
picked  out  from  the  rest  of  the  captives,  io  this  manner  revenging, 
himself  upon  the  senate. 

6.  Hannibal  being  pos$ess^d  with  an  implacable  hatred  against 
the  Romans,  picked  out  from  among  the  captives  such  as  he  though^ 
fittest  for  single  combat,  n\atched  tl^em  oue  with  anoth^j^  i^^d  p}m-% 
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manded  them  to  fight,  brothers  with  brothers,  fathers  with  children^ 
and  kinsmen  with  kinsmen.  In  this  barbarous  injunction,  who  can 
refrain  from  abhorring  the  cruehy  of  the  Carthaginians,  and  admir- 
ing the  piety,  patience^  and  cotistancy  of  the  Romans,  in  the  midst 
of  their  most  grievous  sufferings !  For  though  they  we^e  tormented 
with  fire-goads  and  cruel  stripes,  yet  none  could  be  brought  to  lifit 
op  their  hands  against  their  friends  and  relations,  but  all  resolutely 
died  in  the  anguish  of  their  sufferings,  preserving  themselves  pure 
and  unspotted  from  the  guilt  of  destroying  one  another. 

7*  When  Gelon  and  Hiero,  kings  of  Sicily,  were  dead  in  Syracuse^ 
and  Hieronymus,  who  was  very  raw  and  young,  succeeded,  the  king- 
dom was  but  ill  supplied  with  a  governor;  for,  being  flattered  and 
JKK>thed  up  by  his  friends,  he  fell  into  luxm'y,  debauchery,  and  ty- 
jannical  cruelty.  For  he  ravished  many  men's  wives,  murdered  his 
friends  that  advised  4iim,  confiscated  the  goods  of  many  without  hear- 
ing them,  and  gave  their  estatq>  to  the  flattering  informers;  which 
first  stirred  up  the  hatred  of  the  people  against  him,  then  put  them 
upon  plotting,  which  broke  out  at  last,  and  ended  in  his  destruction, 
the  common  lot  of  tyrants  in  such  cases. 

8.  When  Hieronymus  was  killed,  the  Syracusans  called  a  senate, 
where  it  was  decreed  that  all  the  kindred  of  the  tyrant  should  be  put 
to  death,  both  man  and  woman,  and  that  none  of  his  race  or  family 

'should  be  left  alive. 

9.  When  the  dead  body  of  Scmpronius  Gracchus  was  sent  by  Ma- 
go  to  Hannibal,  the  soldiers,  seeing  it  lie  upon  the  ground,  cried  out 
to  have  it  cut  in  pieces,  and  to  be  hurled  away,  piece  by  piece,  out 
of  slings.  But  Hannibal,  having  an  object  before  his  eyes  to  instruct 
him  in  the  uncertainty  and  inconstancy  of  fortune,  and  honouring 
and  admiring  likewise  tl.e  valour  of  the  man,  said  it  was  an  unwor- 
thy thing  to  wreak  a  man's  anger  upon  a  speechless  carcass ;  and 
afterwards  celebrated  his  funeral  with  all  the  marks  of  honour  and 
respect,  and  civilly  sent  his  bones  and  ashes  in  an  urn  to  the  Roman 
camp. 

9.  When  Syracuse  was  taken,  all  the  citizens  went  forth  to  meet 
Marcellus  with  olive-branches  in  their  hands;  and  he  told  them  he 
would  spare  all  the  lives  of  those  that  were  freemen  of  the  city,  but 
all  their  goods  should  be  a  prey  for  his  soldiers. 

10.  The  Carthaginians,  after  they  had  made  an  end  of  the  Libyc 
war,  severely  punished  the  Micatanian  Numidians,  with  their  wives 
and  children;  for  they  crucified  all  their  captives,  insomuch  as  their 
posterity,  ever  since  keeping  in  remembrance  the  cruelty  executed 
upon  their  forefathers,  are  most  implacable  enemies  to  the  Cartha- 
ginians, 
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11.  But  the  T&Ioiir  of  Asdrubal  is  Dot  to  be  passed  over  in  stienee* 
For  he  was  the  son  of  Amilcar  Bnrcas,  the  bravest  captain  of  his  age, 
who  in  the  Sicitiao  war  was  the  only  general  that  often  overcame 
the  Romans;  and  having  pot  a  happy  end  to  the  civil  war,  was  the 
finit  that  passed  over  with  an  army  into  Spain :  and  this  Asdrnbal  ap- 
|HK>ved  himself  a  son  not  unworthy  the  honour  and  dignity  of  such  a 
ftther.  For  he  was  generally  owned  to  be  the  best  soldier,  neit  to 
Mannil)al  his  brother,  of  all  the  Carthaginian  comraaoders,  and  he 
was  therefore  by  Hannibal  left  general  of  all  the  forces  in  Sj)aii^ 
where  he  fought  many  battles;  and  frequently  freeing  his  army  from 
difficult  straits,  he  often  ran  himself  into  great  dangers:  and  being 
«t  length  forced  op  into  the  heart  of  the  country,  far  from  the  sea, 
on  account  of  his  valour  he  got  together  a  mighty  army,  and  at  last 
came  onexpectedly  into  Italy. 

12.  Nabis,  king  of  Lacedaemon,  murdered  Pelops,  the  son  of  Ly- 
curgus  the  former  king,  when  he  was  but  a  very  child;  for  he  was 
afraid  when  he  was  grown  up  to  man's  estate,  he  would  endeatour 
to  free  and  rescue  his  country,  on  account  of  his  being  of  the  blood* 
royal.  And  for  this  reason  he  put  to  death  the  nobility  of  Sparti^ 
and  hired  the  basest  and  most  abject  fellows,  wherever  he  could 
find  them,  to  be  his  life-guard,  and  protect  him  in  his  dominioii. 
So  that  robbers  of  temples,  thieves,  highwaymen,  and  condemned 
persons,  flocked  from  all  places  to  Sparta.  For,  stepping  into  the 
throne  by  wickedness,  he  had  do  expectation  of  preserving  what  he 
bad  so  wickedly  got,  but  by  the  help  of  such  profane  and  impious 
fellows. 

13.  The  Cretans  fitted  out  seven  ships  for  piracy,  and  robbed  ma<* 
sy  vessels  at  sea;  whereupon  the  merchants  being  altogether  dis- 
couraged, the  Rhodians  looking  upon  it  to  belong  to  them  to  redress 
ihis  mischief,  proclaimed  war  against  the  Cretans. 

14.  Pleminius  was  left  governor  of  Locris  by  Scipio;  and  being  a 
profligate  wretch,  he  forced  open  the  treasury  of  Proserpina,  and 
carried  away  all  the  sacred  valuables.  The  Locrians,  enraged  at  the 
fiict,  addressed  themselves  to  the  people  of  Rome,  and  entreated  their 
relief  according  to  their  usual  good  faith ;  whereupon,  two  military 
tribunes  seem  much  offended  with  the  impious  act  committed,  a«d 
sharply  rebuked  Pleminius;  not  that  they  were  really  angry  at  wh«t 

was  done,  but  because  they  themselves  had  no  part  of  the  money. 

But  in  a  short  time  after,  the  goddess  revenged  their  impiety.  For  this 
was  reported  to  be  the  most  famous  temple  of  all  that  were  in  Italy, 
and  in  all  ages  before  that  time,  through  the  care  of  the  inliabitants, 
had  remained  safe  and  unviolated*  For  at  the  time  when  Pyrrhos 
transported  his  troops  out  of  Sicily  to  Locrls>  and  liis  soldiers  were 
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pressing  upon  him  for  pay,  he  was  forced  to  make  use  of  this  sacred 
treasure;  but  ia  returning  back>  they  say,  he  suffered  much,  his 
whole  fleet  being  dispiersed^  shattered  and  torn  to  pieces  by  a  fierce 
and  violent  tempest,  and  therefore  Pyrr4ius  himself,  out  of  a  reli- 
gious reverence  for  the  goddess,  endeavoured  to  pacify  her,  and  re- 
turned every  penny  of  the  money  before  he  left  the  country.  But 
the  tribunes  before  mentioned,  pretending  to  abhor  the  sacrilege, 
^ded  with  the  Locrians>  and  rebuking  Pleminius  far  the  crime, 
threatened  severely  to  punish  him.  The  quarrel  growing  hotter  and 
hotter,  it  came  at  length  to  blows,  and  the  tribunes  threw  Pleminius 
upon  the  ground,  and  bit  off  his  ears  and  nose,  and  sliced  off  both 
his  lips.  But  afterwards  Pleminius  caused  the  tribunes  to  be  seizedj 
and  whipped  them  to  death  with  rods.  In  the  mean  time  the  se- 
DMe  and  people  of  Rome^  through  a  religious  awe  of  the  gods,  were 
id  gteat  concern  about  this  sacrilegious  act;  and  upon  this  occasion 
the  enemies  of  Publius  Scipio  having  got  an  opportunity  to  cast  dirt 
upon  him,  accused  him  as  if  he  had  been  the  adviser  of  Pleminius, 
"and  that  he  had  done  all  by  his  order  and  command.  Whereupon^ 
by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  two  tribunes  of  the  people  and  an  sedile 
were  sent  into  Sicily,  with  orders  to  bring  Scipio  forthwith  to  Rome, 
if  they  found  that  the  sacrilege  had  been  committed  by  his  com- 
mand or  contrivaiycre;  but  if  they  could  not  discover  any  such  thing, 
that  then  they  should  suffer  him  to  transport  the  forces  into  Africa. 
While  they  were  updn  their  journey,  Scipio  sent  for  Pleminius,  and 
cast  him  into  gaol ;  and  every  day  with  great  care  and  diligence  ex- 
ercised the  soldiers;  of  which  the  tribunes  of  the  people  so  much 
approved,  that  they  highly  commended  him.  But  Pleminius  being 
brought  bound  to  Rome,  the  senate  forthwith  committed  him  to  pri- 
son, and  a  short  time  after  he  died  there  in  custody.  His  goods  were 
all  devoted  to  Proserpina,  and  what  they  were  deficient  in  making 
Satisfaction,  was  decreed  by  the  senate  to  be  supplied  out  of  the 
public  treasury;  and  that  it  should  be  death  for  any  soldier  to  with- 
hold any  goods  or  money  whatsoever  he  might  have  in  his  hands, 
which  had  been  taken  from  the  treasury  of  Proserpina's  temple;  and 
further  decreed,  that  the  Locrians  should  be  free* 

* 

15.  Scipio,  when  he  saw  Syphax  among  other  prisoners  led  up  to 
him  in  chains,  at  the  first  fell  a-weeping,  to  consider  the  former 
royal  state  and  dignity  of  the  person :  resolving  therefore  to  use  his 
fortunate  success  with  moderation  and  humanity,  commanded  that 
.  Syphax  should  be  freed  from  his  chains,  and  gave  up  his  tent  to  him^ 
for  the  reception  of  himself  and  the  royal  family;  and  retaining 
him  still  as  a  prisoner,  yet  with  all  the  liberty  imaginable,  often 
courteously  conversed  with  him,  and  entertained  liim  at  his  table. 
Vol.  2.  No.4jri  gcgg 
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16.  Sophouisba^  who  was  the  wife  of  Masinissa^  and  afterwards  of 
Sypbax,  but  being  taken  prisoner  was  afterwards  recovered  by  Ma- 
sinissa^  was  a  woman  of  admirable  beaaty,  and  by  her  conning  tricks 
and  charming  devices  could  obtain  whatever  she  pleased :  and  be<^ 
ing  confederated  with  the  Carthaginians  her  countrymen,  plied  her 
husband  every  day  to  fall  off  from  the  Romans;  which  when  Sy«^ 
phax  was  assured  of,  he  acquainted  Scipio  with  the  design,  and  can* 
tioned  him  to  have  a  special  care  of  that  woman.  All  which  being 
confirmed  by  Laelius,  Scipio  commanded  the  lady  to  be  brought  to 
him/which  Masinissa  refusing,  he  threatened  him  severely ;  at  which 
Masinissa  was  so  alarmed,  that  he  ordered  that  some  persons  should 
be  sent  from  Scipio  to  fetch  her  away.  But  in  the  interim  he  went 
into  his  tent,  and  forced  Sophonisba  to  drink  a  cup  of  poison. 

]  7*  Scipio,  through  his  clemency  and  compassion  towards  all  the 
prisoners  he  took,  for  ever  after  was  secure  of  Masinissa,  as  a  faith-< 
fal  and  constant  confederate. 

18.  Hannibal  called  together  his  confederates,  and  told  them  that 
he  must  of  necessity  pass  over  into  Africa,  and  that  he  had  provided 
shipping  for  all  those  that  were  willing  to  go  along  with  him;  some 
agreed  to  the  thing;  but  as  to  those  }hat  chose  rather  to  continue  in 
Italy,  he  compassed  round  with  his  army,  and  gave  his  soldiers  liber- 
ty to  pick  out  as  many  of  them  as  they  pleased  to  be  their  <»ptives; 
and  the  rest,  to  the  number  of  twenty  thousand  foot,  and  three  thou- 
sand horse  he  put  to  the  sword,  together  with  a  vast  number  of 
cattle. 

19.  Four  thousand  horse  of  those  that  went  over  to  Masinissa  af- 
ter the  rout  of  Syphax,  deserted  him  and  came  in  to  Hannibal :  bat 
he,  enraged  at  them,  compassed  them  round  with  his  army,  and  shot 
them  all  to  death  with  darts  and  arrows,  and  divided  their  horses  a- 
roongst  his  soldiers. 

20.  Scipio  sent  ambassadors  to  Carthage,  but  the  common  people 
were  on  the  point  to  have  knocked  them  all  on  the  head:  but  the  so« 
her  men  of  the  city  preserved  them  from  that  imminent  danger,  and 
got  them  on  ship-board,  in  order  to  send  them  back  to  Scipio's  camp: 
but  those  who  were  popular,  and  sided  with  the  people  of  Carthage, 
ordered  the  master  of  the  vessel,  that  when  the  ship  wherein  the  am- 
bassadors were  began  to  sail,  he  should  throw  all  overboard,  which  be 
'performed  accordingly. 

However,  the  ambassadors  swam  to  land  and  got  safe  to  Scipio: 
but  the  gods  within  a  short  time  after,  by  a  remarkable  instance,  evi- 
denced their  power  to  punish  those  who  designed  so  wicked  an  act* 
For  it  happened  a^out  that  time  the  Carthaginian  ambassadors  were 
returning  from  Home,  and  were  driven  by  a  storm  into  the  midst  of 
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tbe  Roman  fleet,  aod  brought  to  Sclpio;  and  when  all  cried  out  to 
retaliate  the  wickedness  of  the  others  upon  the  heads  of  the  ambast' 
sadora  that  were  then  taken^  Scipio  utterly  refused^  saying — ^That 
they  themselves  ought  not  to  do  that  for  which  they  blamed  the  Car- 
thaginians. They  were  therefore  all  discharged^  and  came  safe  to 
Carthage,  and  highly  extolled  the  piety  of  the  Romans. 

21.  Philip,  king  of  Macedon*,  persuaded  Dicoeardus  the  i£tolian| 
a  daring  man,  to  become  a  pirate,  and  to  that  end  delivered  to  him 
twenty  ships,  with  orders  to  exact  tribute  from  the  islands,  and  assist 

'  the  Cretans  against  Rhodes.  Hereupon,  according  to  his  orders,  he 
robbed  and  spoiled  the  merchants;  and  wasting  the  islands,  screwed 
abundance  of  money  from  them. 

22.  Philip  the  Macedonian  kingf,  had  with  him  one  Heraclldes 
a  Tarentine,  a  wicked  fellow,  who  in  private  was  constantly  buzzing 
calumnies  and  false  accusations  against  hi^  best  friends  in  his  ear^ 
and  incited  him  at  length  to  that  degree  of  impiety,  that  he  put  five 
of  the  senators  to  death;  so  that  the  king's  aSairs  declined^  and  be* 
came  worse  and  worse :  for  undertaking  wars  frivolously  and  unne* 
cessarily,  he  was  in  danger  of  having  lost  his  whole  kingdom  to  the 
Romans;  for  none  of  his  friends  durst  speak  freely  to  him  or  advise 
him,  all  dreading  his  stubborn  and  haughty  temper.  He  also  made 
war  upon  the  Dardanians  without  the  least  provocation^  and  slew  ten 
thousand  of  them  in  battle* 

23.  This  king  Philip  of  Macedon,  besides  his  rooted  covetousncss^ 
was  so  lifted  up  with  his  prosperous  successes,  that  he  put  his  friends 
to  death  without  any  legal  trial  or  just  cause,  and  robbed  and  spoil-? 
ed  the  temples  and  sepulchres.  In  like  manner  Antiochus  attempt* 
ing  to  rob  the  temple  of  Jupiter  in  i£lymais|,  there  received  a  just 
overthrow,  with  the  loss  of  his  life  and  .the  total  ruin  of  his  army. 
And  both  of  them  conceiting  that  their  armies  were  invincible,  lost 
all  in  one  battle,  and  were  forced  to  receive  laws  imposed  uppn  them 
by  others;  and  imputed  their  misfortunes  to  their  own  miscarriages, 
and  acknowledged  themselves  beholding  to  the  humaoity  and  gene- 
rosity of  the  victors,  for  the  pardon  of  their  offences;  and,  according 
to  the  desert  of  t^eir  own  wicked  actions,  they  saw  their  kingdoms^, 
through  the  anger  of  the  gods,  grievously  plagued  and  afilicted.  BixX 
the  Romans  then,  and  ever  after,  beginning  no  wars  but  upon  jus^ 
and  honourable  principles,  and  having  a  sacred  regard  to  their  leagues 
and  oaths,  were  always  deservedly  assisted  by  the  gods  in  all  theij^ 
counsels  and  designs. 

*  Tbit  WBs  Philip  tb«  fttlier  of  Perseus,  tbe  last  kin^  of  Macodoi\« 

t  Tbe  MID6  PhUip. 
t  la  Persia,— Sec  tbis  story  m  1  h\u^,  c.  6,^.  1»  ^,  ^, 
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24.  The  same  Philip  being  in  extreme  want  of  provision,  conti- 
nually wasted  and  spoiled  the  country  of  Attalosy  up  to  the  very 
gates  of  Pergamena^.  He  ruined  likewise  the  temples  in  the  sub- 
urbs of  Pergam'us,  especially  Nicephorus,  which  was  exceeding  rich: 
besides  several  other  sumptuous  fabrics;  for  out  of  hatred  to  Atta- 
ins^ because  he  could  not  catch  him^  he  vented  his  rage  upon  these 
places. 

25.  Philip  entering  into  Attica,  encamped  at  Cynosarges,  and  af- 
terwards burnt  Acadamia,  demolished  the  sepulchres,  and  robbed  the 
temples  of  the  gods;  and  gratifying  his  rage  and  fury,  as  if  he  had 
been  only  incensed  against  the  people  of  Athens,  and  not  against  the 
gods  themselves,  as  he  was  evil  spoken  of  before,  so  he  was  now 
hated  of  all,  and  in  a  short  time  he  was  overtaken  by  the  vengeance  of 
the  gods,  for  he  was  nearly  being  ruined  by  his  own  imprudence,  but 
preserved  by  the  clemency  of  the  Romans. 

26.  Philip  perceiving  he  was  hated  by  almost  all  the  Macedonians, 
for  his  kindness  to  Heraclides,  put  him  in  prison.  This  Heraclides 
was  a  Tarentine,  a  notorious  wicked  fellow,  who  from  a  mild  and 
gentle  prince,  changed  Philip  into  a  fierce  and  cruel  tyrant,  and  for 
which  hef  was  e^^ceedingly  hated  by  all  the  Grecians,  as  well  as  the 
Macedonians.    • 

27*  The  name  and  fame  of  Hannibal,  was  circulated  over  ^\\  the 
world,  and  therefore  in  every  city  and  town  wherever  he  came,  they 
assembled  in  great  multitudes  to  see  him. 

28,  Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt,  for  some  time  reigned  with  great 
commendation :  but  afterwards  corrupted  by  parasites,  he  began  to 
form  a  dislike  towards  his  tutor  Aristomencs,  for  the  freedom  he  took 
in  telling  him  of  his  faults,  who  had  all  along  managed  every  thing 
with  great  prudence,  and  whose  advice  Ptolemy  had  before  followed 
as  his  father;  but  at  length  he  sent  him  out  of  the  world,  by  forcing 
him  to  drink  a  cup  of  poison  J.  From  that  time  increasing  in  fero* 
city,  and  making  use  of  tyrannical  cruelty  instead  of  regal  authority, 
he  was  hated  by  the  Egyptians,  and  not  far  off  from  the  loss  of  his 
kingdom. 

29.  There  is  a  temple  not  far  from  Chalcis,  calUd  Delium,  where 
a  considerable  number  of  Rom^an  soldiers  who  weie  carelessly  walk- 
ing  about  to  indulge  their  curiosity,  were  suddenly  cut  off  by  Antio- 
chus§,  in  a  time  of  peace,  and  belbre  any  war  was  pjoclaimed.  For 
which  the  king  was  greatly  condemned  and  censured  by  the  Grecians, 
as  occasioning  a  war  with  the  Romans.    And  therefore  Titus  Fla- 

*  Or  Pergamusy  one  of  the  scTen  chnrches  of  Asia, 
t  Heraclides.  X  Hemlock.  §  Antiochus  ^agsuj 
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roinius^  who  was  then  in  Corinth,  called  gods  and  men  to  witness^ 
that  it  was  the  king  who  first  began  the  war. 

SO.  Antioohus  wintered  at  Demetrias  ^,  where  he  laid  aside  all  care 
of  warlike  affairs,  being  then  above  fifty  years  of  age.  But  he  fell  in 
love  with  a  young  l^dy f^  and  married  her,  and  set  forth  most  magni- 
ficeDt  shews  and  publio  games ;  by  which  means  he  not  only  weak- 
ened his  own  body,  and  effeminated  his  mind,  but  enfeebled  tho 
courage  of  his  army;  and  therefore  his  soldiers,  who  had  passed  the 
winter  in  luxury  and  voluptuousness,  when  they  were  drawn  out, 
cpuld  neither  endure  hunger  nor  thirst,  nor  any  other  hardship;  but 
$ome  of  them  fell  sick,  and  others  straggled  about  here  and  there  far 
from  their  colours.         * 

31.  King  Antiochus  seeing  the  cities  of  Thessi^y  inclining  to  the 
Romans,  and  the  slow  motion  of  the  forces  he  expected  out  of  Asia^ 
wd  the  carelessness  and  sloth  of  the  iEtoiians,  continually  framing 
and  pretending  one  excuse  after  another,  was  in  great  anxiety,  and 
very  uneasy ;  so  that  he  was  highly  incensed  at  those  who  advised 
bim  to  begin  the  war,  at  a  time  when  he  he  was  unprepared,  and 
bad  no  confederates,  but  only  the  iEtolians.  But  he  greatly  admired 
Hannibal  for  his  prudence,  who  advised  him  to  the  contrary,  and 
therefore  now  reposed  all  his  confidence  in  him;  and  whereas  he 
suspected  bim  before,  he  naade  use  of  him  as  his  most  trusty  friend 
and  counsellor. 

32.  Antiochus,  wholly  disheartened  by  his  late  rout,  determined 
to  leave  Europe,  and  in  Asia  to  act  only  on  the  defensive.  He  there- 
fore ordered  all  the  Lysimachians  to  quit  the  city|,  and  pass  over 
into  Asia :  for  which  every  body  censured  him  as  being  guilty  of  a 
very  imprudent  act,  whereby,  without  an  effort  being  made,  he  gave 
up  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  a  city  so  advantageously  situated,  as 
might  have  proved  a  check  to  the  passage  of  his  troops  out  of  Europe 
into  Asia,  which  afterwards  proved  to  be  the  case;  for  Scipio  seizing 
on  Lysimachia  thus  deserted,  made  great  advantage  of  it  in  transport- 
ing his  army. 

33.  Marcus  Fulvius  the  pr{etor§,  was  deservedly  punished  for  his 
abuse  of  the  Roman  confederates  in  Liguria:  for  he  disarmed  the 
Cinomani,  (who  received  him  as  a  friend  and  ally),  although  he  could 
find  nothing  against  them ;  which  matter  reaching  the  ears  of  the 
consul,  he  or4ered  him  to  restore  the  urmSj,  i^nd  imposed  a  mulct 
upon  him. 

34.  King  Antiochus  being  in  want  of  money,  and  hearing.there 

*  In  TUessaly.  f  Of  Clialcis^  daughter  of  Cleoptoltroof. 

X  I^ysImaclHa  in  the  Hellcipoot. 

$  Chief  justice,  or  governor  uf  a  province;  or  chief  commiDder  in  aft  Mtmym. 
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were  vast  treasures  of  gold  and  silver^  and  other  precious  jewels^  of- 
ferings made  in  th^  temple  of  Jupiter  Belus^  in  iEIymais^  resolted 
to  rifle  it.  Coming  therefore  into  the  prorioce  of  JElymaisy  and 
pretending  that  the  inhabitants  of  that  place  had  raised  a  war  against 
hiro^  he  robbed  the  temple,  and  got  together  a  great  sum  of  money  | 
^ut  in  a  short  time  after,  the  gods  executed  Tengeance  upon  him  (or 
this  sacrilege. 

85.  Philopoemen,  governor  of  Achaia,  was  both  an  excellent  sOU 
dier  and  a  statesman,  who  all  bis  life  long  was  of  a  blameless  coover* 
aation,  and  had  been  frequently  praetor.  Having  governed  the  com- 
monwealth for  forty  years  together,  he  much  advanced  the  affiurs  6i 
Acbaia,  and  was  always  a0able  and  courteous  even  to  the  meanest 
persons,  and  though  for  his  virtue  he  was  admired  both  by  the  Gre-. 
cians  and  Romans,  yet  he  came  to  an  unfortunate  end:  but  by  a  di-. 
vine  providence  his  unhappy  exit  was  recompensed  after  his  death 
with  divine  honours;  for  besides  what  was  publicly  decreed  by  the 
Achaians  in  honour  of  him,  the  citizens  built  a  temple  in  remem«« 
Wance  of  him,  and  appointed  a  bull  for  a  yearly  sacrifice  to  him,  and 
ordered  young  men  to  sing  hymns  in  praise  and  commendation  of 
liis  noble  acts. 

3G.  Hannibal  was  the  most  expert  general,  and  performed  the 
greatest  enterprises  of  any  of  the  Carthaginians:  he  was  never  trou- 
bled with  any  mutinies  in  his  army,  but  by  his  prudent  conduct  kept 
them  in  their  duty  and  orderly  discipline,  although  they  differed  as 
much  from  one  another  in  their  several  huniours,  as  they  did  in  their 
various  languages. 

For  whereas  those  of  his  own  nation  were  accustomed  upon  very 
slight  occasions  to  desert  and  fly  over  to  the  enemy,  none  under  him 
dared  ever  attempt  any  such  thing. 

And  though  he  marched  from  place  to  pl^ce  with  very  great  armies^ 
yet  he  never  wanted  either  money  or  provisions.  And  that  which  b 
most  remarkable  is,  that  the  foreigners  and  mercenary  soldiers  loved 
him  as  well,  if  not  more,  than  his  own  countrymen  did.  Keeping 
therefore  his  army  in  exact  discipline,  he  performed  the  greater  and 
more  renowned  actions.  For  he  made  war  on  the  most  potent  na-r 
tions,  and  wasted  and  harassed  almost  all  Italy,  for  the  space  of  se* 
venteen  years.  He  was  so  victorious  in  every  battle  he  fought,  and 
made  such  terrible  slaughters  among  them  who  were  reputed  the  lords^ 
of  the  world,  that,  on  account  of  the  prodigious  multitudes  that  were 
cut  off  by  him^  none  durst  look  him  in  the  face,  or  engage  him  ia 
battle. 

He  likewise  laid  many  cities  in  ashes,  which  he  had  taken  by  storm,* 
and  almost  depopulated  Italy,  which  was  before  full  of  people:  all 
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which,  as  they  were  accomplished  by  the  strength  and  wealth  of  hit 
own  fellow-citizens,  so  likewise  by  great  numbers  of  foreign  atnd* 
liaries  and  confederates,  those  who  by  their  unanimity  were  uncon^ 
querable,  he  overcame  by  policy  and  warlike  stratagems ;  and  so  made 
it  evident,  that  as  the  soul  governs  the  actions  of  the  body^  so  a  ge-^ 
neral  rules  and  directs  all  to  a  right  end  in  an  army 

37*  P*  Scipio,  when  he  was  but  very  young,  performed  great  atul 
wonderful  things  in  Spain,  beyond  the  expectations  of  all;  and  hafw 
ing  beaten  the  Carthaginians,  delivered  his  country  from  immineot 
perils,  and  compelled  Hannibal,  who  was  not  to  be  overcome  by 
force  of  arms,  to  leave  Italy  without  fighting  a  stroke;  and  at  last^ 
by  his  valour  and  military  conduct,  overcmne  Hannibal  in  a  great  bat- 
tle, and  brought  Carthage  under  the  Roman  yoke. 

88.  Leocritus,  general  of  king  Pharnaces,  after  he  had  often  as* 
aauited  the  city  of  Pius*,  at  length  forced  the  mercenary  soldien 
who  defended  the  place,  to  surrender  the  town  on  the  condition..^ 
That  they  should  be  safely  conducted  to  what  place  soever  they  pleas- 
ed to  go:  who,  when  they  were  marched  out  of  the  city,  and  brought 
on  their  way  according  to  the  capitulation,  Leocritus,  (who  was  or- 
dered by  Pharnaces  to  put  them  all  to  the  sword,  because  they  liad 
formerly  incensed  him),  against  the  faith  of  the  articles,  as  they  were 
upon  their  march,  fell  upon  them  with  darts,  and  slew  them  Qverf 
tnan* 

39.  Seleucus  having  raised  a  great  army^  and  on  his  march  to  as^ 
sist  Pharnaces,  was  now  ready  to  pass  mount  Taurus,  but  calling  to 
mind  the  league  the  Romans  had  made  with  his  father,  by  which  it 
was  not  lawful ^..^ 

40.  fiut  they  who  had  committed  such  a  notoriously  wicked  act^ 
and  had  murdered  Demetrius  f,  escaped  not  divine  justice*  For  thosn 
who  contrived  the  false  accusations  from  Rome,  within  a  short  time 
after  incurred  the  king's  displeasure^  and  were  put  to  deatlu  And  as 
for  Philip  himself,  he  was  restless  all  the  days  of  his  life  after,  and 
so  much  troubled  in  mind  for  the  murder  of  so  hopeful  a  son,  that  he 
did  not  survive  above  two  years,  but  pined  away  with  extreme  grief. 
And  Perseus,  the  author  and  contriver  of  the  whole,  being  conquered 
by  the  Romans,  and  flying  to  Samothracia,  by  reason  of  the  wicked- 
ness of  the  act  perpetrated  by  him  in  the  murder  of  bis  brother,  could 
find  no  sanctuary  in  that  holy  temple. 

41.  Tiberius  Gracchus  being  sent  lieutenant-general  into  Spain^ 
vigorously  managed  the  wan  for  though  he  was  very  young,  yet  for 
valour  and  prudence  he  excelled  his  equals  in  age,  and  gave  such 

♦  Rather  Tcioit 
t  The  fou  of  Philipi  king  of  Macedou,  Ihc  fathtr  of  Pemuf, 
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vndent  signs  of  doing  great  things^  that  he  was  universally  ad- 
mired. 

42.  Faulus  ^milius,  the  consul  and  patron  of  the  Macedonians^  * 
was  a  man  eminent  for  nobleness  of  birth,  prudence^  and  comeliness 
of  person^  and  therefore  all  marks  of  honour  were  conferred  on  him 
by  the  Romans  his  countrymen.  Every  one  echoed  forth  his  praise 
tvhile  alive,  and  when  dead  his  fame  and  renown,  (together  with  the 
profit  and  advantage  procured  by  his  valour  to  the  commonwealtb)i 
survived  him. 

43.  Antiochus^,  now  recently  advanced  to  the  throne  of  Syriai 
began  a  new  course  of  life,  unusual  with  kings  and  princes.  For  at 
first,  he  would  steal  out  of  his  palace  unknown  to  any  of  his  attend** 
ants,  and  walkabout  the  city,  calling  one  or  another  to  him  where  he 
came  as  h^  thought  fit.  Then  he  took  a  pride  in  being  familiar  and 
drinking  with  ordinary  fellows^ and  mean  and  poor  travellers  and  stran- 
gers; and  if  perchance  he  discerned  any  young  men  met  together  to 
celebrate  a  festival,  he  would  presently  join  them,  with  his  cup  in  his 
liand,  and  become  one  of  the  choir;  so  that  many  were  ofr^n  so 
startled  with  the  strangeness  of  the  thing,  that  they  would  run  away; 
mnd  others  through  fear  were  struck  with  amazement^  not  able  to  say 
a  word.  Lastly,  he  would  lay  aside  the  royal  robes^  and  put  on  a 
Roman  gown  t;  and  in  imitation  of  the  candidates  at  Rome,  who 
were  soliciting  preferment,  would  salute  and  hug  every  ordinary 
fellow  he  met  in  the  street,  sometimes  desiring  they  would  make 
choice  of  him  to  be  aedile,  and  at  other  times  to  be  a  tribune  of  the 
people. 

Having  at  length  obtained  the  oflice  he  desired,  he  would  seat 
himself  upon  an  ivory  tribunal^  and,  after  the  manner  of  the  Romans/ 
hear  causes;  and  was  so  earnest  and  diligent  in  the  decision  of  con- 
troversies, both  between  foreigners  and  citizen^,  that  the  most  pru* 
dent  and  serious  among  them  knew  not  what  to  think  of  him,  or  at 
what  he  aimed  or  designed;  for  some  gave  a  favourable  construc- 
tion of  it,  others  accounted  it  folly,  and  some  no  other  than  down- 
light  madness. 

44.  After  Eumenes  was  way-laid,  aiid  news  canie  to  Pergamus 
that  he  was  dead,  Attalus,  rather  too  rashly,  married  the  queen :  but 
Eumenes  returning  a  little  time  after,  took  no  notice  of  it,  but  em- 
braced his  brother,  and  behaved  with  the  same  respect  towards  him 
as  he  did  before. 

45.  Cotys,  king  of  Thrace,  was  valiant  in  war,  and  prudent  in  his 
counsels,  and  highly  to  be  commended  for  his  care  and  diligence  in 
all  other  respects :  besides  all  which  he  was  of  singular  temperance 

*  Tbc  Third.  t  CnlleUTebcnna, 
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and  sobriety;  and  that  which  was  toost  remarkable  for  his  honour  ana 
commendation  wa^^-JThat  he  i^as  altogether  free  from  the  natural 
vices  of  the  Thracians. 

46.  Perseus  having  taken  Chalestra  by  storm,  put  all  that  were 
tible- to  bear  arhis  to  thb  sword)  and  Whereas  five  hundred  of  the 
garrison  soldiers  threw  themselves  into  a  fort,  and  treated  for  theijr 
iives^  the  king,  upon  their  laying  down  their  alrms,  gave  them 
Iqaarter,  and  liberty  to  be  gone.  But  when  they  were  out  of  the 
town,  and  on  their  march,  According  td  the  terms  granted  them> 
the  Macedonians^  whether  At  their  own  instigation^  or  by  order 
frokn  the  king  i^  uncei'tain,  pursued  them  and  Slew  them  every 
tnan. 

47*  CharOpe^  the  £pirbt,  ahd  son  of  thai  Charo^es  who  in  the  war 
kgainst  Philip  slint  a  guide  to  Titus  Ftaminius,  to  direct  him  through 
the  strait  ahd  difficult  passes  in  thb  mountains,  by  which  means  the 
Romans  unexpectedly  passing  those  plabes,  possessed  themselves  of 
the  straits;  this  Charopes,  I  say,  being  bred  up  at  Rome,  upon  ^h^ 
account  of  the  good  services  of  hi^  grandfather  to  the  Roihans,  had 
great  interest  with  the  inost  eminent  persons  of  (quality,  arid  being  a 
fellow  of  most  extraordinary  malice  and  impudence,  was  continually 
at  Rome  accusing  and  slandering  the  chiefesi  persons  of  quality  at 
Epirus,  so  that  by  terrifying  all  thAt  were  in  a  capacity  to  o|ipose 
him,  he  became  aS  it  were  absolute  lord  and  inaster  of  all  Epirus. 
**  Cephalns^  therefore,  and  othei^  who  were  oppressed  by  his  ca^ 
'^  lumnies,  were  foirced  to  confederate  With  Perseus,"  and  to  that 
end  sent  messengers  to  him  into  Macedonia,  and  by  them  proinised 
to  deliver  EpiruS  into  his  hands. 

48.  King  Eumenes  being  out  of  all  hdpes  of  taking  Abdcra, 
Which  he  theti  besieged,  dealt  underhandedly  with  one  Python,  a 
thief. man  among  the  Abderites«  Who  by  his  servants  and  freemen,  to 
the  number  of  two  hundred,  guarded  the  strongest  t)art  of  the  city; 
^is  man>  beihg  corrupted  by  bribes,  and  won  by  fair  promised,  let 
titm  in  at  the  gates j  and  so  iSumenes  gained  the  city;  Biit  Python^. 
ireceiving  but  a  poor  arid  mean  teward  for  his  treason,  And  seeing  be- 
fore bis  eyes  the  Utter  ruin  add  destruction  of  his  country,  repented 
bf  what  he  had  done,  and  piiied  away  with  grief.  i.  * 

49.  When  an  op|K>rtunity  was  pot  into  the  hands  of  Pefseiis  td 
cut  off  thb  whole  army,  he  loiiered  not  far  off, :  b3ut  Diutti  in  Mace-^ 
donia,  careless  and  negligent  in  the  Very  nick  ot  time,  whert'in  onljf 
by  a  shout  add  sound  of  trumpet  he  might  have  surprisetl  ^nd  taken 
all  the  forces  of  thie  etlemy^  Who  were  then  Shut  up  and  enclosed 
within  Steep  and  efaggy  rocks;  and,  as  the  king  wiis  negligent,  so 

•  Thif  U  omitted  in  the  Greek. 
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the  MacedoniaD  guards  that  were  placed  upon  the  tops  of  the  moun- 
tains were  in  like  manner  as  careless  in  their  watch  at  their  sevcitl 
posts. 

50.  Perseus,  looking  upon  all  to  be  lost,  and  being  altogether  di|« 
eouragedy  cmmanded  Nico,  his  lord-^treasurer,  to  throw  all  the  mo* 
Bey  and  treasure  at  Phocis^  into  the  sea. 

He  sent  away  likewise  Andronicusj  the  squire  of  his  body^  toTbes^ 
salonica,  with  orders  forthwith  to  burn  his  whole  fleet;  who  came 
accordingly  toThessalonicai  but  with  a  design  to  act  more  prudently; 
for  he  forbore  to  execute  his  orders,  hoping,  by  preserving  the  ship- 
ping, to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  Romans. 

51.  Perseus  in  the  mean  time  pulling  down  all  the  golden  statues 
at  Dionf,  ordered  all  the  inhabitants,  with  their  wives  and  children, 
to  remove  along  with  him  to  PydnaJ^  than  which  (a  man  may  justly 
say)  nothing  was  more  imprudently  done  by  Perseus  during  this  war. 

52.  At  this  time  the  Cydoniates§  committed  a  most  impious  act, 
against  all  the  laws  and  customs  of  Greece;  for,  being  received  by 
the  ApolloniatsJI  into  the  city  as  friends,  in  time  of  peace,  they  seized 
upon  the  place,  and  put  all  the  men  to  the  sword,  and  divided  their 
wives  and  children  among  themselves,  and  took  possession  of  the 
whole  territory. 

53.  King  Antiochus,  when  he  had  routed  the  Egyptians,  and  might 
have  cut  them  off  every  man,  rode  about  and  called  out  to  his  men 
to.  forbear  killing  them,  but  rather  to  take  them  prisoners;  from 
which  counsel  he  reaped  considerable  advantage  in  a  short  time;  for, 
upon  the  account  of  his  humanity,  he  presently  gained  Pelusium,and 
not  long  after  all  Egypt. 

54.  But  we  cannot  (observing  the  method  we  have  proposed  to 
ourselves)  pass  by  the  cowardice  of  Ptolemy;  for  who  can  but  judge 
him  of  a  most  effeminate  spirit  who  would,  without  a  stroke  struck, 
give  up  so  great  and  rich  a  kingdom,  when  there  was  not  the  least 
danger  at  hand,  and  the  enemy  at  so  great  a  distance  from  him: 
which  effeminacy,  if  it  had  been  natural,  would  perhaps  have  beea 
more  excusable;  but,  it  being  apparent  from  the  things  he  after-* 
W4rds  did  that  hp  was  <i  prince  inferior  to  none  for  industry  and 
resolution,  tin's  sloth  must  needs  be  imputed  to  his  education  under 
the  eunuch  Eulaius,  who,  breeding  him  up  from  bis  childhood  iu 
pleasures,  and  womanish  recreations,  emasculated  the  vigour  of  his 
spirit. 

•  PhodoHv  cfr  rhof  ws,  a  town  in  Thrroalr.         t  In  Th^ssalr.         ij  In  Macedonk. 

'Hi    lii:>  §Cihc  inhabitauti  orC^fdonia,  aa  itlcad  nesr  Lesbos. 
.(  Ap'alU>itt«^j»-ci^  4o  Aii^^.i^^oii  Um  sea-coasts;  ^notlMf  in  Tltraca.    This  Ap»Ua||U 
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55.  Kiog  Antiochus  seemed  to  all  to  be  a  prudent  and  active 
prince,  and  worthy  of  the  kingdom  in  every  respect,  excepting  that 
one  miscarriage  at  Pelusiaro. 

56.  When  Perseus  understood  that  a  choice  body  of  Gauls  had 
passed  the  river  Ister,  in  order  to  assist  him,  he  greatly  rejoiced^  and 
sent  messengers  into  Msedica  to  hasten  their  march  with  all  speed. 
But  the  general  of  the  Gauls  demanded  present  pay  according  to  the 
agreement,  to  the  value  of  about  five  hundred  talents,  which  Perseus 
through  his  natural  covetousness,  refusing  to  pay,  though  he  bad 
before  promised  it,  the  Gauls  returned  back  into  their  own  country. ' 

57-  Paulus  iEmilius,  as  soon  as  he  had  received  the  legions,  called 
tliem  together,  and  put  life  and  spirit  into  the  hearts  of  his  soldiers; 
for  he  was  now  above  sixty  years  of  age,  and  a  man  of  great  repute  and 
authority  among  the  Romans,  for  his  noble  services  to  the  state ; 
•nd  he  had  invented  many  new  and  subtile  stratagems  in  that  war^  and 
by  his  valour  and  policy  had  overcome  the  Macedonians. 

58.  Perseus  desirous  to  have  many  to  go  along  with  him,  when  he 
fled  by  sea,  brought  out  to  them  money  and  rich  furniture,  to  the 
value  of  sixty  talents,  to  take  and  carry  away  with  them.  Afterwards^ 
when  he  anived  at  Galepsus,  he  told  his  companions  that  some  of 
those  things  that  he  had  suffered  them  to  carry  away,  were  formerly 
the  goods  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  desired  they  would  forthwith 
restore  them  to  him,  and  he  would  repay  them  to  the  value  in  money; 
to  which  all  readily  consented,  and  he  received  every  thing  back  again, 
but  never  made  good  his  promise. 

59.  Alexander  was  of  a  far  different  temper  from  Perseus,  for  the 
former  was  of  a  brave  and  noble  spirit,  and  gained  an  empire  like  to 
the  greatness  of  his  mind.  On  the  contrary,  th^  other  through  his 
sordid  covetousness,  lost  the  assistance  of  the  Gauls,  and  by  such 
like  gross  n^iscarrlages,  utterly  ruined  an  antient  flourishing  kidgr 
dom. 

60.  After  the  flight  of  Perseus,  Lucius  iEmilius  began  to  seek  fop 
his  younger  son  Publius  Africanus,  who  was  the  natural  son  of 
iEmilius,  but  the  adopted  son  of  Scipio,  who  overcame  Hannibal. 
At  thai  time  he  was  a  youth  about  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  under 
the  care  and  tutorage  of  his  father,  in  that  great  and  perilous  war, 
so  tliat  afterwiirds  he  became  as  famous  a  general  as  his  fiather^ 
Being  at  length  found  out,  and  brought  safe  into  the  camp,  the 
eonsul  was  at  re$t,  and  freed  from  that  anxiety  of  mind  he  laboured 
under;  for  he  loved  him  with  more  than  a  paternal  affection. 

61.  iEmilius,  by  his  civil  and  courteous  usage  of  Perseus^  enter<^ 
lainin^  biiQ  at  his  table,  and  receiving  him  into  all  public  cpuooiis^ 

*  ^  province  of  Xbrace  near  Macedonia. 
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£aye  evident  derootistnitions,  that  as  h^  vvas  a  temor  to  bis  Enemies 
in  the  open  ^eld,  $p  be  was  mild  and  m^rcifiil  to  them  that  were 
subdqed:  which  course  being  followed  by  others,  Rome  becam^i 
miatress  of  the  worlds  without  envy,  and  so  continued  as  long.«|0  i% 
made  use  of  such  noble  generals. 

6»2«,For  in  former  times  when  the  Romans  had  overconie  those 
two  potent  kings  Antiochus  and  Philip,  they  not  only  forbore  inflict- 
ing punishment,  but  restored  th^m  to  thehr  kingdoms,  and  tpok  tbena 
into  the  number  of  fheir  allies.  And  in  these  later  times,  after 
ipany  battles  fought  with  Perseus^  and  overcoming  many  great  har 
?ards  and  diiBculti^,  and  after  they  had  possessed  themselves  of  all 
Macedonia,  beyond  all  men's  hopes  i^nd  expectations,  they  proclaimed 
liberty  to  all  the  cities ;  which  favour  neither  the  Macedopians  nor 
imy  body  else  could  ever  expect  should  have  beep  granted  by  the 
Romans,  because  they  were  very  conscious  to  themselves  how  much 
they  had  injured  tlie  Roman  state.  For  they  judged  (and  that  o^os( 
justly)  that  there  was  no  rooin  left  for  mercy,  being  tliat  they  had 
(>efore  been  pardoned  foriqef  wrongs  and  injuries. 

But  tlie  senate  forgot  all  that  was  past,  and  cjarried  themselv^ 
towards  them  with  great  clemency  and  generosity.  For  they  suffered 
Perseus  to  go  at  large,  only  with  a  keeper,  i\  punishment  less  t^ian 
his  demerit,  wbo,  against  the  faith  of  his  league,  and  the  o^Iigatioi^ 
of  his  kindred  and  alliance  to  the  Romans,  had  most  unjustly  made 
ivar  upon  them;  and  they  set  free  all  the  people  of  Macedonia, 
(whom  by  the  Ifiw  of  arms  they  might  have  made  perpetual  slaves), 
and  with  that  readiness  and  nobleness  of  qiind,  beyond  all  that  the 
conquered  themselves  eould  have  desired.  The  Illyrians,  likewise, 
whom  they  h^d  subdued,  they  suffered  to  use  their  own  laws;  for 
they  made  it  more  their  concern  to  do  what  became  the  majesty  and 
grandeur  of  the  Romans,  in  carrying  it  nobly  towards  others,  witlu>ut 
pride  and  insolence  \\i  prosperity,  than  that  they  looked  upon  th^ 
barbarians  any  way  worthy  of  such  favour; 

€S*  The  senate  decreed  the  Macedonians  and  Illyrians  to  be  freej 
and  that  they  should  pay  but  half  of  that  tribute  to  the  Romans  whic(]L 
they  paid  to  their  own  kings. 

64.  Perseus  thus  thrown  into  the  gaol,  miserably  ended  his  days  In 
such  sad  atid  uncomfortable  circumstances. 

The  rest  is  to  be  found  in  the  Fragments,  Book  31,  in  Photius's 
Bibliotb^ca,  at  the  end  of  Diodorus  Siculus,  Fragment  2. 

65.  The  general  of  the  Gauls  being  returned  from  the  pursuit  of 
the  enemy,  gathered  the  captives  together,  and  coujmitted  a  most 
horrid  piece  of  wickedness;  for  he  picked  out  the  choicest  and 
strongest  young  men  amongst  them,  and  sacrificed  them  to  the  gods^ 
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f^  if  the  iiiif)KHrtal  deitief  ar^  pleased  with  l$^cb  sacrifices.  The  rest 
he  shot  to  death  with  dartli  IQ<^  ^^  whom^  of  antient  afpqualntaoce^ 
he  well  koe^;  however,  former  friendship  was  no  argun^eot  to  spare 
a  man  of  them.  Thus  ^re  barbarians  puffed  qp  with  prosperoui^ 
successes. 

66.  Eufneoes,  far  difierent  from  Perseus,  upt  only  paid  his  soldiery 
what  was  theif  due  pay,  but  bestqwed  on  thein  several  gifts  besides, 
with  promises  of  mqre  afterwards,  where(>y  b^  gained  all  thdr 
hearts,  and  held  them  fast  to  his  interest.  But  Perseus,  when  twenty 
thousand  Gauls  were  near  at  hand  ready  to  assist  him^  through  hif 
niggardliness  refus^  their  aid  and  assistance;  butEuifienes,  though 
h^  was  nptbing  near  so  ric|^  as  the  other,  obliged  bis  mercenaries  au4 
all  others  that  might  be  helpful  to  him  by  his  bounty  and  liberality; 
And  therefore  Perseus,  sinking  below  the  generosity  of  a  king,  ao4 
enslaving  himself  to  a  covetous  and  sordid  parsimony,  lived  to  see 
$dl  the  wealth  he  had  heaped  up  together,  with  his  whole  kingdom^ 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  conqueror.  But  the  other,  preferring 
victory  before  i^ny  thing  else,  not  only  freed  his  own  kingdom  from 
the  imminent  dangers  it  laboured  ifiider,  but  brought  the  whole  oa* 
tion  of  the  Gauls  into  subjection. 

67*  Some  of  the  counsels  and  acfs  pf  Antiochus  vere  both  princelj 
and  admirable,  others  so  poor  and  mean,  that  they  wete  justly  des- 
pised and  ridiculed.  For  when  he  celebrated  public  games,  he  first 
acted  contrary  to  the  manner  and  practice  of  all  other  kings;  for  they, 
when  they  were  strengthening  themselves  all  they  could  with  meo 
and  money,  it  was  their  greatest  care  to  keep  all  private  and  secret^ 
put  of  fear  of  the  Roman  greatness :  but  be,  on  the  contrary,  invited 
to  his  sports  the  most  eminent  persons  from  all  parts  of  the  world, 
and  most  magnificently  adorned  every  part  of  \i\$  palace;  and  thu^ 
bringing  together  all  the  riches  of  his  kingdom  into  one  place  to  be 
exposed,  as  it  were,  upon  a  stage,  to  the  view  of  all,  he  occasion^ 
every  thing  he  did  to  be  known  and  blazed  abroad. 

p8.  And  in  t^e  state,  grandeur,  and  variety  of  those  famous  gameS|| 
Antiochus  far  excelled  all  the  princes  that  ever  were  before  him: 
but  that  part  which  he  hiipself  acted  in  those  may-games,  was  very 
despicable  and  contemptible.  For  he  would  ride  up  and  dowa 
among  all  that  solemn  assembly  upon  a  little  nag,  meanly  accoutred^ 
bidding  some  go  on,  others  to  stop,  and  commanding  this  and  that« 
as  best  pleased  his  own  fency ;  so  that  if  his  diadem  had  been  oi^ 
none  would  have  believed  him  to  have  been  a  king,  who  scaroQ 
represented  the  garb  and  mien  of  a  common  officer*.  All  the  time 
of  the  public  entertainment  he  stood  at  the  door,  and  introducedl 

•  Alkior. 
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some,  and  ordered  others  to  sit  down,  and  ushered  in  the  servants 
that  brought  in  the  dishes.     SometimeSi  also,  he  woold  go  to  sonie 
one  of  the  guests,  and  sit  down  by  him,  and  at  other  times  lay  him- 
self along  on  the  floor,  and  then  would  start  op  on  a  sodden,  and  hop 
up  and  down,  sometimes  placing  dishes  of  meat  upon  the  table,  and 
other  times  washing  the  drinking  cups,  and  diligently  observing  every 
thing  round  the  room,  would  pledge  those  that  drank  to  him  standing, 
sporting  and  jesting  with  those  that  were  merrily  disposed.     When 
it  drew  towards  evening,  and  most  were  gone,  he  was  wrapt  up  in 
linen,  and  brought  in  by  the  anticks,  and  laid  upon  the  ground;  and 
presently  after  (as  if  he  were  called)  he  started  up  on  a  sudden  naked, 
and  in  a  jocund  humour  danced  in  most  ridiculous  gestures  with  the 
mimics  and  stage-players;  insomuch  as  all  l)eing  put  out  of  counta* 
nance  through  shame  withdrew  and  left  the  place.     Every  one  indeed 
that  came  to  the  solemnity,  as  often  as  they  cast  their  eyes  upon  the 
sumptuous  furniture,  and  the  stately  and  magnificent  order  and  dis« 
posal  of  the  whole,  in  the  celebration  of  the  sports  and  games, 
admired  both  the  king  and  the  riches  of  his  kingdom ;  but  when  they 
looked  upon  the  king  himself,  and  his  irregular  actions,  they  scarce 
believed  it  was  possible  that  so  many  vices  and  virtues  could  be 
found  to  concentre  in  one  and  the  same  person. 

G9.  When  the  solemnity  was  ended,  Tiberius  Gracchus  arrived  as 
an.  ambassador  sent  to  inspect  the  aflairs  of  Syria,  whom  the  king 
received  and  entertained  with  so  much  kindness  and  civility,  that 
Gracchus  did  not  in  the  least  suspect  any  ill  designs  in  the  king,  nor 
discerned  that  he  took  any  thing  amiss  in  relation  to  what  was  done 
in  Egypt.  But  Antiochus  in  truth  was  far  from  such  a  temper,  but 
was  altogether  a  mortal  enemy  to  the  Romans. 

7P  Ptolemy  being  driven  out  of  his  kingdom,  and  on  his  journey 
to  Rome  by  land,  it  was  made  known  to  Demetrius,  the  son  of 
Seleucus,  who,  surprised  with  his  misfortune,  gave  an  instance  of  his 
royal  and  generous  disposition.  For  forthwith,  attended  with  his 
servants,  and  taking  with  him  a  royal  robe,  a  diadem,  and  a  horse 
adorned  with  trappings  of  gold,  he  went  to  meet  Ptolemy,  and  came 
up  to  him  at  the  twenty-sixth  stone^  distant  from  the  city,  whom 
(after  he  had  courteously  embraced  him)  he  advised  to  put  on  the 
royal  robes,  and  to  make  use  of  the  other  ensigns  of  royalty,  and  so 
enter  into  the  city  as  became  the  dignity  of  his  person,  lest  he  should 
be  despised :  Ptolemy  was  much  taken  with  him  for  his  extraordinary 
kindness,  but  was  so  far  from  accepting  what  was  offered,  that  he 
entreated  Demetrius  he  might  rather  stop,  and  take  up  his  abode  9X 
some  small  village  in  the  w(iy. 

*  £rery  stone  wms  a  mile:  two  hundred  forlongs. 
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71  Antipater  having  breathed  out  his  last  ia  the  midst  of  these, 
torments,  they  bring  Asclepiades,  governor  of  the  city,  crying  oiit 
that  Timotheus  was  the  contriver  of  the  whole  scene  of  this  mischief^ 
and  that  it  was  through  his  persuasions  that  the  young  man  so  im* 
piously  and  ui^ustly  put  his  brother  to  death.  Hereupon  when  all 
the  great  men  and  commanders  began  to  smell  out  the  whole  design 
and  contrivance,  and  to  commiserate  the  sad  conditioi^f  those  that 
suffered  such  cruel  torments,  Timotheus  was  in  a  great  fright,  and 
loosed  the  rest  that  were  condemned  from  their  torments,  and  after- 
wards put  them  privately  to  death* 

72.  Philopater,  surnamed  Ariarathes^  being  now  come  to  tbt 
crown  after  the  death  of  his  father,  the  first  thing  he  did  was  the  ce^. 
kbrating  his  father's  funeral  in  great  pomp  and  state;  afterwards, 
caressing  his  friends,  great  officers,  and  commanders^  and  the  rest  of 
his  subjects,  he  gained  the  good  will  of  all  sorts. 

73.  When  Ariarathes  had  restored  Mithrobuzanes  to  his  &ther*s 
kingdom,  Artaxias  king  of  Armenia,  still  infected  with  his  old  vice 
of  covetousness^  sent  an  ambassador  to  Ariarathes  to  solicit  him  to 
join  with  him,  and  kill  one  of  the  brothers  that  were  then  in  his 
hands,  and  divide  Sophene*  between  them,  fiut  Ariarathes  greatly 
abhorred  such  a  piece  of  cruelty  and  treachery,  and  smartly  rfiMjiced 
the  ambassadors,  and  wrote  a  letter  to  Artaxias,  wherein  he  advised 
him  to  forbear  such  wicked  practices ;  which  carriage  of  Ariarathes 
much  advanced  his  fame  and  reputation;  and  Mithrobuzanes,  through 
the  faithfulness  and  integrity  of  him  to  whom  he  fled  for  shelter,  re- 
gained his  father's  kingdom* 

74.  Lucius  i£milius,  who  conquered  Perseus,  and  was  a  consul.  • 
and  censor,  and  the  bravest  man  of  his  age  of  all  the  Romans,  died 
about  this  time;  whose  death,  when  it  was  generally  known,  espe- 
cially at  the  time  of  his  funeral,  caused  such  a  general  sorrow  and 
lamentation,  that  not  only  artificers  and  other  sorts  of  common  people 
flocked  together,  but  the  senate  and  all  the  magistrates  of  the  city 
prepared  every  thing  that  was  necessary  for  the  gracing  of  his  funeraL 
And  all  persons  of  the  free  towns  and  cities  bordering  upon  Rome^ 
that  could  possibly  attend  at  the  day,  came  in  flockTng  together,  both, 
to  see  and  honour  the  solemnity. 

75.  Such  as  iEmilius  was  reported  for  his  wealth  while  he  lived, 
such  he  appeared  to  be  when  he  was  dead.  For  thotugh  he  was  the. 
only  person  in  his  time  that  enriched  the  treasury  at  Rome  with 
plenty  of  gold,  brought  with  liim  out  of  Spain,  and  had  the  command 
of  all  the  riches  of  Macedonia,  and  was  clothed  with  absolete 

*  A  cotmlrjr  in  Aslt^,  bordering  upon  tht  Greater  Armfiua. 
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aitthoritj  in  all  those  places^  yet  he  uras  so  fiir  from  conyerting  ailj^ 
thing  to  bis  private  nse^  that  when  his  two  adopted  sons,  after  his 
-deaths  possessed  themselves  of  his  estate^  out  of  all  his  goods  the^ 
were  not  able  to  raise  so  mnch  as  would  be  sufficient  to  render  to  his 
wife  her  just  dowry,  without  selling  some  of  his  lands;  and  therefore 
ioine  have  preferred  him  for  his  abstemiousness  and  freedom  from 
Govetousness  before  Aristides  and  £paroindndaS|  who  tvercf  so  famoiis 
and  eminent  among  the  Gredians  upon  that  account:  for  they  oiily 
refused  money  that  was  offered  them  by  such  as  thereby  designed  and 
aimed  at  their  own  advantage;  but  this  man  meddled  not  With  any 
tiling,  where  he  had  possession  of  all^  and  might  have  taken  to  his  use 
aa  much  as  he  pleiuted. 

,  And  if  any  ltk>k  Upon  this  as  a  thing  incredible,  let  such  consider 
that  they  must  not  judge  of  the  sobriety  and  moderation  of  the  an- 
iient  Romans  by  the  griping  eovetousness  of  those  at  this  day:  for 
in  truth  in  this  our  age  the  Rotaans  exceed  all  other  nations  in  their 
insatiableness  after  riches.  But,  since  we  now  revive  the  mefhory  of 
so  excellent  a  person,  we  shall  briefly  say  something  of  Scipio,  hi^ 
aon,  he  who  afterwards  razed  Numantia^  lest  ignorance  of  his  care 
and  diligence  in  the  study  of  the  most  excelletii  and  commendable 
arts  and  sciences  should  occasion  incredulity  that  he  should  attain  to 
^■ch  an  emineocy  in  all  virtuous  qualifications*  Pbblius  Scipio,  ihete- 
ibre,  was  the  natural  son  of  Laicius  ^milius^  who  conquered  Perseusf 
as  we  have  before  declared;  but  was  the  adopted  sbn  of  Scipio,  who 
conquered  Hannibal  and  the  CaHhaginians^  and  so  by  adoption  Scipio 
Africanus,  the  most  eminent  of  all  the  Romans  that  ever  wete  before 
him^  was  his  grandfathen 

Scipio  thus  nobly  descended,  and  taken  intd  io  famous  a  family^ 
approved  himself  not  the  least  unworthy  the  glory  add  renown  of  hi^ 
ancestors.  For  he  was  brought  up  and  instructed  from  his  childhood 
in  the  learning  of  the  Greeks;  and,  when  he  was  eighteen  yearst  of 
agej  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  philosc^hy^  under  the  Inapectioif 
of  Polybius  of  Megalopolis,  the  historidn,  his  tutor,  with  ii^hom  ht 
continued  a  considerable  time;  and,  increasing  in  all  manner  of  vir- 
tue, he  liot  only  excelled  his  equals  in  years,  but  those  for  older  than 
himself,  in  sobriety,  affability,  generosity,  and  all  other  virtuous  qua^ 
lifications.  But  before  he  began  to  study  philosophy,  it  vras  every 
body's  opinion  that  he  was  but  dull  and  blockish,  and  very  unworthy 
to  be  heir  to  so  great  a  family.  In  the  first  place  he  made  it  his  chief 
care  and  business  to  be  sober,  as  conducing  much  to  the  commeoda* 
tion  of  his  youthful  age,  which  was  then,  at  his  years,  a  very  difficult 
task.  For  the  youth  at  that  time  were  hurried  away  by  filthy  lustsy 
and  an  excess^  of  intemperance/  with  an  impetuous  current,  some  to 
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sodomy^  others  to  whores,  gluttony,  drunkenness,  reveUings,  and 
such  like  luxurious  and  voluptuous  courses:  for  the  Romans  pre- 
sently learnt  the  effeminate  manners  of  the  Greeks  in  this  kind 
through  the  long  continuance  of  the  Persian  war;  and  besides,  hav- 
ing gained  abundance  of  wealth,  they  were  plentifully  supplied  with 
fuel  to  feed  their  luxury. 

76.  But  Scipio  followed  another  course  of  life,  and  combating 
with  all  his  natural  corrupt  lusts,  as  with  so  many  wild  beasts,  with- 
in the  space  of  five  years  attained  to  a  fixed  and  habitual  state  of  so- 
briety and  temperance.  To  which  all  giving  their  testimony,  and 
generally  crying  him  up  upon  that  account,  he  then  put  forth  him^ 
self  in  acts  of  bounty,  generosity,  and  liberality,  in  distributing  his 
money  for  the  good  of  others:  for  which  sort  of  virtue  he  had  an  ex* 
ample  in  his  father  ^milius,  under  whose  instruction  he  was  long 
bred  up,  and  now  exhibited,  as  it  were,  a  perfect  copy  of  his  virtue: 
but  fortune  likewise  presented  him  an  eminent  occasion  of  expresl- 
ing  his  liberality.  For  when  iEmiiiathe  wife  of  the  great  Scipio,  the 
sister  of  iEmilius  who  conquered  Perseus,  died,  and  left  a  great 
estate  behind  her,  of  which  Scipio  was  heir;  he  first  gave  an  in r 
stance  of  his  generous  disposition  upon  this  occasion.  For  his  mo- 
ther Papiria  being  cast  off  long  before  the  death  of  his  father,  had 
lived  a  considerable  time  separate  from  her  husband,  in  a  far  mean* 
er  condition  than  became  one  of  her  noUe  birth  t  but  iEmilia  the 
mother  of  bis  adopted  father  leaving  behind  her  a  great  inheritance, 
besides  other  riches,  had  a  rich  robe  and  woman *s  gown,  together 
with  a  splendid  retinue  of  household  servants,  as  being  the  wife  of 
the  great  Scipio,  and  so  sharer  with  him  in  his  estate  and  fortunes 
all  these  Scipio  nobly  bestowed  upon  his  mother,  in  which  stately 
habit,  when  she  appeared  in  public  amongst  the  ladies  of  quality, 
the  bounty  and  generosity  of  the  young  man,  and  his  piety  towards 
his  mother,  were  highly  applauded,  first  among  the  women,  and  then 
among  all  companies  and  societies  of  men,  throughout  the  whole 
city.  This  piece  of  liberality  was  looked  upon  by  the  whole  city^ 
not  only  as  a  thing  commendable,  but  even  wonderful,  especially 
at  Rome,  in  which  city  none  easily  part  with  any  thing  they  have 
to  another.  After  this  there  being  a  great  sum  of  money  owing  to 
the  daughters  of  the  great  Scipiu,  as  their  dowries*;  and  whereas 
by  the  Roman  laws  the  party  that  was  to  pay  such  portions,  had  li- 
berty to  pay  them  in  three  years  time,  by  a  certain  proportion  every 
year,  he  paid  the  whole  down  at  once.  Afterwards,  when  his  natural 
father  iEmilius  was  dead,  and  he  and  his  brother  Fabius  were  consti* 
luted  joint  heirs  of  bis  estate,  Scipio  did  another  honourable  act, 
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well  worthy  to  be  remembered.  For  whea  he  knew  tliat  his  brother 
bad  far  less  than  himself,  he  freely  bestowed  upon  him  his  owq 
-share  of  the  ioherltaDce,  amounting  to  above  sixty  talents,  and  so 
made  liis  brother  as  rich  as  himself:  which  act  being  geuerally  cried 
up,  he  did  that  which  was  further  remarkable;  for  when  Fabius  was 
resolved  to  exhibit  single  combats  by  gladiators  at  the  funeral  of  his 
iather,  yet  was  not  well  able  to  bear  the  great  charge  it  would  re- 
quire, Scipio  bore  half  of  the  cost  and  expense  out  of  his  own  purse. 
A  little  time  after,  when  his  mother  died,  he  was  so  far  from  taking 
again  what  he  had  before  bestowed  upon  her,  that  he  gave  not  only 
them,  but  all  the  rest  of  his  mother's  inheritance  to  his  sisters,  al* 
though  no  part  of  her.  estate  by  the  laws  belonged  to  them.  Tiius 
Scipio  being  cried  up  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  all  persons,  for 
his  generosity,  he  grew  every  day  more  and  more  famous  and  re- 
nowned, which  he  attained  unto,  not  so  much  by  greatness  of  ex- 
pense, as  by  choice  of  fit  opportunities  to  express  his  kindnesses, 
and  an  art  of  conferring  his  gifts  and  benefits  upon  proper  objects^ 

He  gained  likewise  a  just  reputation  for  his  chastity  without  any 
cost  or  charge,  but  only  by  his  moderation  and  sobriety,  from 
whence  likewise  he  reaped  the  great  benefit  of  health  and  strength  of 
body,  and  following  this  course  during  his  life,  he  enjoyed  a  reward 
of  his  temperance  with  great  pleasure  and  delight.  And  as  for  all 
the  parts  of  valour,  which  is  a  virtue  absolutely  necessary  every 
where,  especially  among  the  Romans,  he  was  not  in  the  least  want- 
ing or  negligent,  in  that  respect  fortune  afTording  him  a  special  op- 
portunity to  approve  himself;  for  the  Macedonian  kings  being  much 
given  to  hunting,  Scipio  by  far  surpassed  them  all. 

77*  After  the  Romans  had  conquered  Perseus,  (or  rather  Charopes), 
they  put  some  of  them  to  death  who  had  sided  with  the  Macedonians, 
and  others  they  sent  to  Rome.  But  Charopes  being  cloathed  with 
an  absolute  power  and  authority  in  Epirus,  because  he  seemed  to  be 
a  great  favourer  of  the  Romans,  at  first  de^lt  with  the  Epirots  some- 
thing gently  and  mildly,  but  afterwards  growing  every  day  more 
proud  and  insolent,  he  turned  every  thing  in  Epirus  upside  down. 
For  by  false  accusations  against  the  richest  men,  he  banished  some, 
put  others  to  death,  and  confiscated  their  goods:  and  he  not  only 
squeezed  money  from  men,  but  from  women,  by  the  help  of  his  mo- 
ther Philotaj  who  was  more  than  a  woman  in  cruelty  and  wicked- 
ness. Many  likewise,  who  were  accused  to  be  plotting  against  the 
Romans,  he  gave  up  into  the  hands  of  the  people,  who  were  all 
condemned  to  die. 

78.  Orophernes  having  deposed  his  brother  Ariarathes,  when  l.c 
ought  to  have  managed  his  affairs  with  the  greatest  prudence  imagi- 
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nable^  and  ingratiated  himself  into  the  hearts  of  his  people  by  kind 
ness  and  acts  of  grace  and  favour,  intended  no  such  matter:  but  be- 
ing wholly  intent  on  scraping  up  money  together,  he  wickedly  put 
many  to  death;  he  gave  to  Hmotheus  fifty,  and  king  Demetrius  se- 
venty talents,  and  promised  in  a  short  time  to  pay  other  four  hundred 
talents;  and  besides,  to  add  to  them,  six  hundred  more:  at  which,  dis- 
cerning that  the  Cappadocians  were  greatly  incensed,  he  began  to 
rob  and  spoil  every  body,  and  confiscate  the  goods  of  the  nobility; 
and  having  treasured  up  a  vast  sum  of  money,  he  intrusted  four 
hundred  talents  with  the  Pirenians,  to  serve  him  at  a  turn  an4. 
change  of  fortune,  which  were  afterwards  faithfully  repaid  him. 
_  79>  Ptolemy  the  elder,  having  presently  by  the  multitude  of  h^ 
forces  penned  up  his  brother^,  by  a  close  siegef,  and  reduced  them 
to  the  utmost  extremity,  yet  pardoned  him;  induced  thereunto,  both 
by  his  natural  clemency,  and  the  nearness  of  relations,  and  his  awe 
and  fear  of  the  Romans  i  and  he  did  not  only  pardon  faim^  but  en- 
tered into  a  league  with  him,  according  to  which,  he  was  to  becon-r 
tent  as  the  younger  brother  uith  Cyrene,  and  with  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  wheat  every  year.  And  thus  a  war  between  brothers,  ^bich 
had  wholly  alienated  their  affections  one  from  the  other,  and  was  con- 
tinued to  the  utmost  hazard  of  them  both,  was  on  a  |(udden  ended 
upon  moderate  terms  and  conditions. 

80.  When  Orophernes  discerned  that  his  affairs  declined  much  to 
the  worse,  he  resolved  to  satisfy  his  mercenary  soldiers  as  soon  as  he 
eould,  lest  they  should  mutiny  for  want  of  their  pay:  but  being  at 
present  straitened  through  scarcity  of  money,  he  was  necessitated 
to  rifle  Jupiter's  temple^  situated  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Ariadne, 
wiiich  before  had  been  ever  preserved  sacred  and  inviolable,  and  by 
this  means  he  paid  his  soldiers  all  their  arrears* 

81  Prusias  king  of  Bithynia,  being  altogether  disappointed  in  his 
design  of  taking  Attains,  destroyed  at)d  laid  waste  the  sacred  grove 
called  Nieephorius,  which  lay  under  the  walls  of  the  cityt,  and  ri- 
fled the  temple  itself,  and  took  away  the  statues,  and  the  images  of 
the  gods;  and  among  tiie  rest,  the  famous  statue  pf  iEsculapius, 
said  to  be  one  of  the  curious  pieces  of  Pbipomachus,  and  robbed 
the  place  of  all  its  sacred  and  consecrated  goods  and  treasure.  For 
which  >si<-rilege,  the  gods  in  a  short  time  after,  inflicted  upon  him 
deserved  punishment:  for  most  of  hb  land-army  perished  by  the 
bloody  flux;  and  the  like  calamity  happened  to  his  naval  forces,  for 
by  a  sudden  storm  in  the  Propontis,  roost  of  his  ships  with  their  sol* 
lliecs  and  rowers  together ^ere  sunk;  and  some  few  were  cast  upoi) 
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the  land^  and  shipwrecked.     And  these  were  the  first  punishments 
inflicted  upon  Prusins  for  his  impiety. 

82.  The  Cretans  arriving  at  Siphnos,  besieged  the  city,  and  the 
inhabitants  partly  through  fear,  and  partly  through  feigned  and  de* 
ceitful  promises  admitted  them  into  the  city;  the  Cretans  first  pro-^ 
mising  that  none  of  the  inhabitants  should  receive  the  least  preju- 
dice; but  when  they  were  entered,  according  to  the  usual  treachery 
and  perfidiousness  of  the  Cretans,  they  both  carried  them  all  away 
captives,  and  rifled  and  robbed  all  the  temples  of  the  gods;  and  so 
loaded  with  spoil,  hoisted  up  sail,  and  made  back  for  Crete.  But 
in  a  short  time  after,  they  paid  dear  for  this  treachery,  the  gods  pre- 
sently executing  vengeance  upon  them  for  their  impiety;  for  out  of 
fear  of  some  enemies  that  overpowered  them  in  shipping,  they  were 
forced  to  loose  out  of  harbour  in  the  nii^ht,  and  most  of  their  ships 
by  a  sudden  storm  were  sunk  at  sea,  and  others  were  cast  upon  land^ 
and  dashed  in  pieces  upon  the  rocks,  where  all  in  them  miserably 
perished ;  some  few  that  consented  not  to  this  perfidious  dealing  esr 
caped. 

S3.  Philip  the  son  of  Arayntas,  coming  to  a  kingdom  then  sub- 
ject  and  tributary  to  the  Illyrians  by  his  arms  and  skill  in  martial  af- 
fairs, restored  it  to  its  former  liberty,  and  by  his  mild  and  gentle 
usage  of  those  he  subdued,  he  enlarged  his  kingdom  above  any  that 
was  in  Europe.  For  having  beaten  the  Athenians  in  a  great  battle^ 
1(who  contended  with  him  for  the  principality  of  Greece),  he  buried 
all  tlieir  dead  that  fell  in  the  fight,  whom  they  had  left  in  the  open 
field,  and  sent  back  above  two  thousand  prisoners  to  their  own 
country,  without  any  redemption:  so  that  they  who  before  had  con- 
tended with  him,  hearing  of  his  generous  usage  of  their  fellow  citi-^ 
zens,  voluntarily  yielded  up  to  him  the  sovereignty  of  Greece;  and 
so  what  he  could  not  accomplish  by  so  many  battles  and  hazards, 
merely  by  his  mildness  and  humanity  he  obtained  with  the  free  and 
unanimous  consent  of  his  enemies.  But  what  he  had  got,  he  after- 
wards maintained,  by  striking  a  fear  and  terror  into  the  hearts  of  his 
enemies,  for  he  razed  the  populous  city  of  Olynthus  to  the  ground. 
In  the  same  manner  his  son  Alexander,  by  the  ruin  of  Thebes,  de- 
terred the  Lacedflemonians  and  Athenians  (who  were  plotting  against 
)iira)  from  ilieir  designed  revolt.  And  his  civil  and  generous  usage 
of  the  prisoners  in  the  Persian  war,  was  such,  that  he  gained  the 
hearts  of  the  Asiatics,  not  so  much  by  his  valour,  as  his  mildness 
and  humanity.  But  in  later  times,  the  Romans  thirsting  after  a  uni- 
versal monarchy,  in  a  great  measure  obtained  their  ends,  by  the 
force  of  their  arms,  but  their  clemency  toward  such  as  they  had  con- 
quered, added  much  to  the  increase  and  enlargement  of  their  cout 
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quests.  For  they  were  so  far  from  cruelty,  or  being  rigorous  in  ex- 
ecuting punishment  upon  those  they  had  subdued,  that  they  seemed 
to  carry  it  towards  them  rather  as  friends  than  as  enemies.  For 
when  the  conquered  expected  the  utmost  severity  of  revenge  from 
the  conquerors,  they  left  no  room  for  any  others  to  exceed  them  in 
humanity,  aad  clemency:  for  some  they  made  free  of  the  city,  with 
others  they  joined  in  affinity  by  marriages,  others  they  set  free  to 
govern  according  to  their  own  laws;  and  to  sum  up  all,  none  un- 
derwent any  severity  by  being  conquered,  further  than  what  was  fit. 
And  therefore,  upon  the  account  of  this  extraordinary  clemency. 
Icings,  cities,  and  countries,  generally  sheltered  themselves  under 
the  protection  of  the  Romans.  But  when  they  wer^  lords  almost  of 
the  whole  world,  then  they  strengthened  and  confirmed  themselves 
in  their  dominions,  by  severity,  and  razing  of  towns  and  cities,  to 
strike  a  terror  into  their  enemies.  For  they  utterly  destroyed  Corinth 
in  Achaia,  Carthage  in  Africa,  Namantia  in  Spain,  and  rooted  up 
the  kingdom  of  Macedonia,  in  the  ruin  of  Perseus,  and  became  a 
terror  to  many, 

84.  The  Romans  make  it  their  great  care,  that  the  wars  they  be- 
gin, be  upon  just  grounds,  and  therefore  never  resolve  upon  any 
thing  rashly,  or  inconsiderately. 

85.  Publius  Scipio,  (who  was  afterwards  simamed  Africanus, 
and  was  then  a  tribune*,  when  almost  all  the  rest  of  the  Romans 
made  light  of  their  terms  and  articles  made  with  their  enemies, 
though  confirmed  by  their  solemn  oaths),  most  religiously  observed 
and  kept  his  promises  with  the  besieged,  and  used  them  with  all  hu- 
manity and  clemency  when  they  fell  into  his  hands.  His  faith  and 
integrity  therefore  being  noised  abroad  all  over  Africa,  none  surren- 
dered up  themselves  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  unless  Scipio 
joined  in  signing  of  the  articles. 

86.  When  there  were  only  three  Romans  killed  in  the  skirmish, 
and  were  left  lying  upon  the  ground  unburied,  all  were  very  much 
troubled  and  concerned  at  it.  But  Scipio  with  the  consent  of  the 
consul  wrote  a  letter  to  Asdrubal,  to  desire  him  to  bury  those  Romans : 
who  presently  ordered  the  thing  to  be  done;  and  when  all  was  per- 
formed sent  their  ashes  to  the  consul,  which  added  much  to  the  ho- 
nour of  Scipio,  as  one  whose  authority  was  prevalent  even  with  tha^ 
enemies  themselves. 

87.  The  counterfeit  Philip,  having  beaten  the  Romans  in  a  gre«^t 
battle,  became  proud,  cruel,  and  tyrannical ;  there  was  not  a  wcajthy 
person  which  he  put  not  most  wickedly  to  death,  upon  false  nc- 
cttsations:  he  spared  not  his  own  intimate  friends,  bi;t  despatchetl 
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many  of  them  out  of  the  way;  for  he  was  naturally  fierce  and  cruel^ 
proud  and  haughty  in  all  his  familiar  intercourses,  and  at  last  deeply 
engaged  in  covetousness,  and  all  manner  of  vice. 

SB.  The  Romans  had  such  a  kindness  for  Publius  Scipio,  that 
though  neither  his  age  nor  the  laws  did  qualify  him,  yet  they  endea- 
Toured  with  all  their  might  to  elect  him  consul. 

89.  Calphurnius  the  consul,  after  he  had  some  towns  delivered  up 
to  bim  upon  articles^  contrary  to  the  terms  agreed  upon,  and  against 
l^is  faith  and  engagepfients,  razed  them  to  the  ground,  and  therefore 
Id  alt  his  designs  and  contrivances  afterwards,  he  was  disappointed 
fs  a  faithless  and  treacherous  person,  as  if  some  deity  set  himself 
gainst  him;  for  he  attempted  many  things,  but  was  never  able  to 
cfTect  any  thing* 

90.  King  Prusias  being  both  of  an  ugly  visage,  and  a  mean  and 
effeminate  presence,  was  mortally  hated  by  the  Bithynians. 

91.  After  the  taking  of  Carthage,  Scipio  gave  liberty  to  the  Sici- 
lian ambassadors  to  search  among  the  spoils,  and  ordered  every  one 
to  carry  back  into  their  several  cities  such  things  as  had  formerly 
been  taken  away  from  them  by  the  Carthaginians :  upon  which  were 
found  many  statues  and  pictures  of  famous  men,  of  exquisite  work* 
manship,  besides  many  things  devoted  and  consecrated  to  the  gods, 
aome  of  silver  and  others  of  gold;  among  which,  was  the  famous 
Phalarian  bull  of  Agrigentum,  made  by  Perillus,  for  the  tyrant 
Phalaiis,  who  caused  the  artificer  himself  to  make  the  first  experi- 
ment of  his  own  art,  by  executing  that  sort  of  punishment  upon 
him,  which  he  had  invented  fur  the  torturing  of  others. 

92.  In  our  time  Caius  Julius  Csesar,  sirnamed  for  the  greatness 
of  his  actions  Divus*,  when  almost  a  hundred  years  after  he  saw  the 
ruins  and  rubbish  of  Corinth,  was  so  compassionately  affected,  and 
withal  desirous  to  make  himself  glorious^  that  he  put  forth  himself 
to  the  utmost  to  rebuild  the  city.  And  therefore  it  is  but  just  that 
the  humanity  and  clemency  that  w^  eminent  in  this  man,  sluHild 
be  allowed  its  just  and  due  praises,  and  that  his  virtue  should  be  re- 
corded in  history,  for  an  everlasting  remembrance  to  his  eternal 
praise  and  honour.  For  when  his  ancestors  were  extreme  in  their 
severity  against  this  city,  he  rectified  their  excesses  by  his  own  leni- 
ty and  moderation,  preferring  mercy  before  cruelty.  Besides^  he 
far  excelled  all  that  were  ever  before  him  in  the  greatness  of  his  ac- 
tions, and  upon  the  account  of  his  virtuous  qualifications,  was  sir- 
named  Divus.  To  conclude,  this  man  was  the  most  famous  and  re- 
nowned for  eminency  of  birth,  fluency  of  tongue,  the  airt  of  Mfar^ 
and  contempt  of  riches^  of  any  whatsoever  that  was  in  ^is  age, 
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93.  Viriathus  of  Lusitania,  the  captain  of  the  robbers ,  was  just 
and  exact  in  distribnting  the  spoil,  and  those  who  bad  valiantly  be- 
haved themselves  in  battle,  he  would  liberally  reward  according  to 
their  several  merits,  and  he  never  converted  any  of  the  public  mo- 
nies to  his  own  private  use,  and  therefore  the  Lusitanians  never 
shrunk  or  drew  back  from  any  hazardous  undertaking,  when  be 
commanded  them,  and  was  their  leader,  honouring  him  as  the  com- 
mon benefactor  and  saviour  of  their  country. 

94.  Plautius  the  Roman  prsetor  greatly  misgoverned  his  province^ 
being  therefore  condemned  by  the  people,  because  he  had  disho* 
ooured  his  government,  he  fled  from  Rome. 

95.  In  Syria,  king  Alexander,  being  far  unfit  for  so  high  a  sta- 
tion, by  reason  of  his  sloth  and  meanness  of  spirit,  gave  up  the 
government  of  Antioch  to  Hierax  and  Diodotus^. 

96.  The  kingdom  of  Syriaf,  being  now  brought  low,  and  De- 
metrius being  only  the  surviving  branch  of  the  royal  stock,  belieV'* 
ing  himself  to  be  out  of  all  danger,   disregarded  the  deportment  of 
the  former  kings,  who  studied  to  ingratiate  themselves  into  thi;  good 
opinion  of  their  people,  by  their  affable  and  courteous  behaviotirr 
but  he  growing  ev^ry  day  more  and  more  unsuffcrable,  fell  at  length 
to  downright  cruelty,  and  all  sorts   of  heinouis  enormities.    The 
cause  of  all  which  is  not  only  to  be  attributed  to  his  own  corrupt  dis-^ 
position,  but  to  one  of  his  friends,  who  had  the  management  of  all 
tlie  affairs  of  the  kingdom :  for  being  a  wicked  and  rash  fellow,  he 
incit(*d  by  his  flattery,  the  young  man  to  all  m^Qiier  of  wiekedoess. 
At  first  therefore,  he  put  to  death  all  that  had  sided  against  htm  in 
the  war,  with  unusual  sorts  of  punishments.     Afterwards,  when  th^ 
Antiochians  taunted  and  jeered  at  him,   as  they  were  wont  to  do^ 
he  got  together  a  company  of  mercenary  soldiers  against  them,  and 
commanded  that  they  should  be  disarmed,  but  the  Antiochians  fefus- 
ing  to  deliver  them;  some  he  killed  as  they  fell  into  his  hands^ 
others  he  murdered  in  their  own  houses,  together  with  their  wives 
and  children ;  upon  which  a  great  uproar  being  raised  in  the  citf , 
he  burnt  down  most  of  the  town  to  the  ground,  and  many  that 
were  accused  to  be  heads  of  this  commotion,  were  put  to  death,  and 
their  estates  cotifiscated,  and  brought  into  the  king's  exchequer! 
and  therefore  many  of  the  citizens,  both  out  of  fear  and  hatred  to 
Demetrius,  fled  out  of  the  city  and  wandered  up  and  dowii  all  Sy<^ 
ria,  watching  for  a  fit  time  and  opportunity  to  be  revenged.    In  the 
me^u  time  Demetrius,  hated  of  every  body,  raged  notwithstanding 
in  slaughters,  banishment3)  and  confiscations^  far  exceeding  his  fa- 
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tber  ia  cruelty;  for  he  was  far  from  royal  clemency  and  kindness; 
but  exercising  a  tyrannical  and  arbitrary  power>  oppressed  his  sub- 
jects with  most  grievous  and  unsufiferable  calamities.  Insomuch  as 
the  kings  of  this  family,  for  their  oppressions,  were  hated  by  all, 
those  of  the  other^,  were  as  much  beloved  for  their  moderation  and 
clemency;  so  that  through  the  mutual  plots  and  circumventing 
contrivances  of  the  heads  of  both  these  families,  one  against  auo- 
ther^  Syria  was  always  full  of  stirs  and  commotions :  and  the  com- 
mon people  themselves,  through  the  flattery  and  fair  promises  of 
those  kings  that  sought  to  succeed  the  other,  were  so  led  aside^  as 
that  they  still  delighted  in  change. 

97*  I'he  Aradiansf  growing  high  crested  and  insolent,  abused  the 
Maratheniant  ambassadors,  who  crying  out  against  their  impiety, 
challenged  the  sacred  regard  that  ought  to  be  had  to  suppliants,  and 
the  security  and  protection  due  to  ambassadors,  upon  which,  some 
of  the  audacious  young  fellows,  presently  knocked  them  on  the 
head*  Then  these  murderers  and  their  co-partners  got  together  in 
m  general  assembly,  and  adding  one  piece  of  wickedness  to  another, 
contrived  an  impious  and  vile  design  against  the  Marathenians;  for 
taking  the  rings  o£f  the  fingers  of  them  that  were  murdered,  they 
wrote  letters  to  the  Marathenians,  as  from  the  ambassadors,  by 
which  they  informed  them,  that  the  Aradians  would  within  a  short 
time  send  them  aid,  to  the  end  that  the  Marathenians  might  receive 
the  Aradian  soldiers  into  their  city,  and  so  be  surprised,  thinking 
they  were  really,  and  without  fraud,  sent  to  them  as  auxiliaries.  But 
the  Aradians  failed  in  their  wicked  design,  for  when  they  had  laid  an 
embargo  upon  all  the  ships,  that  none  might  discover  their  treachery 
to  the  Marathenians,  a  certain  seaman,  a  neighbour  to  the  Maratbe* 
Bians  commiserating  their  condition,  and  being  accustomed  to  sail 
in  the  neighbouring  sea,  took  a  ship,  and  in  the  night  passed  over 
that  narrow  cut,  about  eight  furlongs  in  breadth,  and  discovered  the 
fraud  of  the  Aradians  to  the  Marathenians;  the  Aradians  therefore, 
when  they  understood  their  plot  was  discovered,  forbore  sending  the 

letters. 

98.  Ptolemy  Physcon,  the  brother  of  Philometor,  began  his 
reign  most  wickedly ;  for  charging  many  with  plots  against  his  life, 
be  put  them  all  to  death,  with  most  cruel  torments,  others  for  pre^ 
tended  crimes  invented  by  himself,  he  banished  and  confiscated 
their  estates:  by  which  cruelties,  in  a  short  time,  his  subjects  were 

*  Of  Alexander  Bala,  who  pretended  to  be  the  son  of  Antioebot  £[upbanef,^Jeje- 
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so  enragedj  that  they  all  hated  him  mortally;  however^  he  reigned 
fifteen  years. 

99.  Viriathus,  when  at  his  marriage  n)2lny  gold  and  silver  bups^ 
and  all  sorts  of  rich  carpets  of  exquisite  Workmanship^  were  set 
forth  to  grace  the  solemnity,  he  held  them  all  upon  th^  point  of  ^ 
lance,  not  with  admiration  of  such  rich  and  splendid  furniture,  i)Ut 
rather  in  scorn  and  contempt.  After,  when  he  had  uj[>on  this  occa-» 
sion  spoken  many  things,  with  muth  wisdom  and  prudenbe,  be 
(concluded  with  many  emphatical  expressiohs,  and  with  thi^  one^ 
Very  remarkable*,  for  by  this  saying  he  signified,  that  it  was  tln^ 
greatest  imprudence  imaginable,  to  trust  in  goods  of  fortuACj  which 
are  so  uncertain;  especially,  since  it  was  apparent,  that  all  thos^ 
highly  esteemed  riclie^  of  his  father-in-law,  were  liable  to  be  a  prey 
to  him  that  might  carry  them  away  ^pon  his  spear's  point ;  fUKh^r 
he  added,  that  his  father-in-law  ought  rather  to  thank  him,  fdr  tht^ 
nothing  of  his  own  was  given  by  his  father-in-law,  to  him  who  was 
lord  and  oWner  of  all,  Viriathus  therefore  at  that  time^  Beithejr 
washed  nor  sat  down,  although  he  was  earnestly  entreated  so  to  do^ 
And  whereas  the  table  was  plentifully  ftirnished  with  rich  dishes  df 
meat,  he  only  distributed  Some  bread  and  flesh  amongst  them  that 
came  along  with  him.  After  he  had  a  little  more  than  tasted  the 
meat  himself,  he  ordered  his  bride  to  be  brought  to  him,  and  having 
sacrificed  after  the  manner  of  the  Spaniards,  he  mounted  her  bu 
horseback,  and  forthwith  carried  her  liway  to  his  apiirtments  in  th^ 
jnountains:  for  he  accounted  sobriety  and  temperance  the  greatest 
riches>  and  the  liberty  of  his  country  gained  by  valour,  the  surest 
possession.  In  his  leagues  and  treaties  he  was  very  careful  and  ex- 
actly faithful  to  his  word,  and  spoke  plainly  and  sincerely  what  he 
intended,  instructed  therein  (without  any  other  arts)  by  his  own  nar 
tural  principles  of  horiesty  and  fair  dealing. 

100.  Demetrius,  whili^  he  staid  at  Laodicea,  spent  his  time  ii^ 
banqueting,  and  such  like  luxury;  and  yet  exercised liis  tyranny  on 
many  in  the  mean  time,  not  at  all  bettered  by  his  afflictions; 

101.  The  Cnossians  contended  for  the  sovereignty  of  the  island, 
which  they  alledged  belonged  to  them,  both  upon  the  account  of  the 
antient  dignity  of  the  city,  and  the  glory  and  renown  of  their  an- 
cestors in  the  heroic  times.  For  some  say  that  Jupiter  was  brought 
up  amongst  thetn,  and  that  Minos,  who  had  the  dominion  of  the 
^eas,  was  bred  up  by  Jupiter,  at  Cnossus,  and  excelled  all  othet* 
men  in  virtuous  accomplishments; 

102.  But  in  £gypt,  king  Ptolemy  for  his  eruelty,  was  hated  b^ 
all  his  subjects:  for  his  manners  were  nbt  to  be  compared  with  his 
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brother  Philometor's;  for  he  was  of  a  mild  and  gentle  nature,  but 
the  other  fierce  and  cruel;  and  therefore  tiie  people  longed  for  a 
change,  and  earnestly  waited  for  a  fit  opportunity  to  revolt. 

103.  At  the  time  when  Ptolemy,  (after  the  solemn  mitnner  of  the 
Egyptians),  was  enthroned  at  Memphis,  his  queen  Cleopatra  wad 
delivered  of  a  son,  at  which  he  eslceedingly  rejoiced,  and  called  him 
Memphites,  because  he  was  born  in  the  city  Memphis,  at  the  time 
of  his  solemn  inauguration.  But  while  he  was  celebrating  his  son's 
t)irth  day,  he  forgot  not  his  usual  cruelty,  for  he  oitlered  some  of 
Cyrene,  (who  had  brought  him  intoi£gypt),  to  be  put  to  death,  be- 
cause they  rebuked  him  something  too  freely;  upon  the  account  of 
the  strumpet  Irene. 

104.  After  Diegylis  king  of  Thrace,  came  to  the  throne,  he  was 
so  puffed  up  with  his  prosperity,  that  he  began  to  rule  over  his  peo- 
ple not  as  his  subjects  and  friends,  but  to  domineer  over  them,  as  so 
many  slaves  and  bondmen :  for  he  put  many  good  and  honest  Thra- 
cians  by  tortures  to  death,  and  abused  with  the  highest  marks  of  dis- 
grace many  others :  for  he  spared  neither  woman  nor  boy  that  were 
handsome  and  beautiful,  and  stuck  not  at  stripping  men  out  of  all 
they  had,  by  force  and  strong  hand,  but  filled  all  his  dominions  with 
Tapine  and  violence.  He  plundered  and  spoiled  likewise  the  cities 
of  Greece  that  bordered  upon  him,  and  abused  some  of  the  captives, 
and  put  others  to  death  with  exquisite  torments.  After  he  had  taken 
the  city  Lysimachia,  (which  belonged  to  Attains),  he  burnt  it  down 
to  the  ground,  and  picked  out  the  greatest  persons  of  quality  from 
amongst  the  captives,  and  put  them  to  death  with  strange  and  un- 
heard of  tortures :  for  he  cut  off  the  heads,  hands,  and  feet  of  their 
children,  and  hung  them  about  their  parent's  necks,  and  exchanged 
the  members  of  men  and  women  one  from  another.  Of  some  he 
cut  off  their  hands,  and  clove  them  down  the  small  of  the  back, 
and  sometimes  would  cause  the  members  to  be  carried  about  upon 
the  top  of  their  spears,  sp  that  he  far  exceeded  Phalaris  himself,  and 
Apollodorus  the  tyrant  of  the  Cassandrians.     His  barbarity  is  more 

evident  in  this  one  instance  following: When  he  was  celebrating 

his  nuptials,  after  the  ancient  manner  of  the  Thracians,  he  catchcrl 
up  two  young  men  of  Greece  that  were  travelling,  who  were  subjects 
to  Attalus,  and  were  brothers,  both  very  beautiful.  The  one  was 
fully  attained  to  man's  estate,  and  the  other  was  near  bordering  upoti 
it;  Diegylis  caused  them  both  to  be  introduced  crowned  with  gar- 
lands, after  the  manner  of  the  victims:  the  younger  being  laid  alodg^ 
and  extended  at  length  by  the  officer,  as  one  ready  to  cut  him  off  at 
the  middle,- the  tyrant  cried  out,  that  kings  and  private  men,  were 
riot  to  ofi'cr  the  like  sacrifices;  hereupon  the  cider  makinij  great  lu- 
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mentation,  out  of  endeared  love  to  his  brother,  interposed  himself 
between  him  and  the  sword;  upon  which  Dicgylis  commanded  hQ 
should  be  likewise  laid  along,  and  then  doubling  his  cruelty,  at  one 
stroke  despatched  them  both,  the  spectators  all  applauding  so  noble 
a  piece  of  dexterity.  Many  such  like  wicked  acts  were  committed 
by  biro. 

105.  When  Attalus  understood  that  Diegylis  was  hated  by  all  his 
subjects  for  his  cruelty  and  covetousncss,  he  took  a  quite  contrary 
course :  and  therefore,  when  he  had  takqn  many  Thracian  prisoners 
captive,  and  freely  released  them  all,  there  were  many  that  spread 
abroad  his  fame  for  his  generosity  and  clemency :  and  when  many 
of  the  Thracian  nobility  out  of  hatred  to  Diegylis,  fled  to  him^  and 
were  kindly  received,  and  the  thing  came  to  be  known,  Diegylis 
tortured  the  hostages  of  them  that  were  fled  with  the  most  grievous 
torments.  Many  of  whom  that  were  very  young,  and  bf  tender  age^* 
he  pulled  in  pieces,  limb  from  limb,  and  of  others  he  cut  off  their 
hands,  feet,  and  heads;  some  he  crucified,  and  others  he  hung  upon 
trees;  many  women  likewise,  who  were  persons  of  quality,  he  stig* 
matised  before  they  were  put  to  death,  and  prostituted  them  to  thcT 
last  of  every  vile  fellow,  in  a  most  barbarous  manner  giving  up  him* 
self  to  all  manner  of  fihhiness.  Which  as  it  clearly  evidenced  his 
unparalleled  cruelty,  so  it  moved  many  of  the  spectators,  who  had 
but  the  least  sense  of  humanity,  with  pity  and  commiseration. 

IJQ6.  When  Pompey  was  preparing  to  besiege  the  city  Lagnus,  the 
Numantians  willing  to  assist  their  countrymen,  sent  to  them  in 
the  night  four  hundred  soldiers;  whom  the  Lagnetians  at  first  rea- 
dily received,  and  bountifully  rewarded  as  their  saviours.  But  in 
a  few  days  after,  dreading  a  siege,  they  treated  with  Pompey,  to  de^ 
]iver  up  the  town  upon  terms,  insisting  only  upon  sparing  their  lives. 
But  when  Pompey  would  admit  of  no  conditions,  unless  the  Nu- 
mantians were  delivered  up  to  him,  the  Lagnetians  at  first  shrunk  at 
thp  thoughts  of  such  a  wicked  ^gt  against  their  benefactors,  and 
therefore  resolved  to  stand  it  out  to  the  utmost;  but  being afterwardi 
reduced  to  the  utmost  extremity,  they  sent  to  Pompey  to  acquaint 
him  they  were  ready  to  redeenfi  their  own  lives  by  the  destruction  of 
their  confederates;  which  the  Numantians  coming  to  understand, 
they  set  upon  the  citizens  unexpectedly  in  thq  night,  and  made  a 
grievous  slaughter  {^mopgst  them.  Pompey  having  intelligence  of 
thb  tuniult  and  hustle  in  the  town,  forthwith  set  scaling  ladders  to 
the  walls,  and  took  the  city,  and  put  all  the  J^^agnetii^ps  to  tb^  sword» 
but  generously  discharged  all  the  Numantiaq  a\i3(iliarie8j  to  tl^e  n^m^* 
ber  of  two  hundred;  both  pitying  the  men  that  were  sO  anwoirthily 
brought  into  ^uch  extremity  and  distress,  as  likewise  hereby  desigi^*^ 
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iDg  to  guQ  the  good  will  and  opiDioQ  of  the  NumMiitiaiis  to^rards 
the  Romans.     Afterwards  he  razed  the  city  to  the  gruaiid. 

107*  Arsaces  king  of  the  Parthians  being  a  mild  and  graciops 
prince^  was  exceedingly  prosperous  and  successful,  and  greatly  en* 
krged  the  bounds  of  his  empire;  for  he  conquered  all  before  him, 
as  far  as  to  India,  (where  Porus  reigned  formerly),  with  a  great  deal 
of  ease:  and  though  he  wns  advanced  to  that  degree  of  power  and 
authority,  yet  he  inclined  not  in  the  least  to  pride  and  luxury,  as  is 
Common  with  princes  in  such  cases,  but  was  kind  to  his  subjects, 
lind  valiant  in  the  field  against  his  enemies:  and  having  subdued  se- 
veral nations,  gathered  together  a  system  out  of  the  best  of  their 
laws,  and  imparted  them  to  his  Parthians. 

108.  Variathus  was  buried  by  the  Lusitanians  with  great  pomp 
Md  state;  for  two  hundred  gladiators  were  matched  singly  with  as 
many  more,  and  fought  duels  at  his  f  epulchre,  in  honour  of  the  re- 
Inarkable  valour  of  this  man.  For  he  was,  as  is  agreed  by  all,  vali- 
ant in  dangers,  prudent  and  careful  in  providing  whatever  was  ne- 
cessary, and  that  which  was  most  of  all  considerable  was,  that  whilst 
he  commanded  he  was  more  beloved  than  ever  any  was  before  him: 
For  in  dividing  the  spoil  he  never  served  himself  with  a\)y  thing  above 
any  of  the  rest;  and  of  those  things  which  fell  to  his  share,  he  often 
rewarded  them  that  had  behaved  themselves  valiantly,  and  relieved 
those  soldiers  that  were  most  in  want.  He  was  likewise  of  incredi- 
ble sobriety  and  vigilance,  not  sparing  any  labour,  or  drawing  back 
from  any  hazard,  not  to  be  overcome  in  the  least  by  ease  or  plea- 
siires.  The  arguments  of  his  virtuous  qualifications  are  evident  and 
demonstrable:  for  being  general  of  the  Lusitanians  for  the  space  of 
frleven  years,  during  all  that  time  his  soldiers  were  not  only  peaceable 
without  any  mutinies,  but  remained  unconquerable :  but  after  his 
death  the  forces  of  the  Lusitanians  in  a  short  time  after  were  broken 
Imd  dispersed,  being  deprived  of  such  a  general. 

109-  Ptolemy  for  his  cruelty,  murders,  filthy  lusts,  and  deformed 
body, (whence  he  was  called  Physco,)  was  hated  by  all.  But  Hierax 
his  general  being  an  expert  soldier,  and  popular  in  all  general  as- 
semblies, and  a  man  of  a  great  spirit,  took  upon  him  the  govern- 
ment: for  when  Ptolemy  wanted  money,  and  the  soldiers  for  want  of 
pay  were  >  dy  to  revolt  to  Galfestes,  he  put  a  stop  to  their  mutiny 
by  paying  off  th^ir  arrears  out  of  his  own  purse. 

1 10.  The  ^Egyptians  altogether  condemYied  Ptolemy  when  they 
saw  him  so  childish  in  his  speeches,  drowned  in  filthy  lusts,  and  hit 
body  emasculated  by  his  intemperance. 

111,  Emilias*  the  consul  being  of  a  heavy  and  nnweildy  body^ 
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\)y  reasoii  of  his  bulk,  and  too  much  pamperimg  of  hiaiself^  was 
very  unfit  for  martial  afiairs. 


BOOK  XXXIV. 

1  •  ABOUT  this  time  there  arose  so  great  a  mutiny  and  sedition  of  the 
slavey  in  Sicily,  as  no  age  before  could  ever  parallel,  in  which  many 
cities  suffered,  were  miserably  ransacked,  and  innumerable  multi- 
tudes both  of  men,  women,  and  children,  fell  into  most  grievous  ca- 
lamities; and  the  whole  iMand  was  now  upon  the  point  of  falling 
into  the  hands  of  the  slaves,  who  designed  no  other  bounds  should 
be  put  to  theic  exorbitant  power,  than  the  absolute  destruction  of 
their  masters. 

And  tht^se  things  fell  out  when  none  in  the  least  suspected  them; 
but  those  who  were  accustomed  to  pierce  deep  into  the  grounds  and 
causes  of  all  events,  concluded  that  this  was  not  a  thing  that  hap- 
pened merely  by  chance.  For  the  inhabitants  of  this  rich  island 
growing  wanton  with  too  much  plenty,  fell  into  luxury  and  volup- 
tuousness, and  then  into  pride  and  insolence.  For  those  reasons 
the  cruelty  of  the  masters  towards  their  servants,  and  the  hatred  of  the 
servants  towards  their  masters  raging  and  increasing  more  and  more 
every  day,  at  length  a  fit  opportunity  offering  itself,  their  hatred 
broke  forth,  and  many  thousand  slaves  on  a  sudden,  without  any 
sign  or  appearance  of  any  such  thing  before,  got  in  a  body  together 
to  cut  the  throats  of  their  masters. 

And  the  same  thing  happened  in  Asia,  almost  about  the  same 
time.  For  when  Aristonicus*,  without  any  colour  t>f  right,  sought 
to  gain  the  kingdom  of  Asia,  all  the  slaves,  by  reason  of  the  cruelty 
of  their  masters,  joined  with  him,  and  filled  many  towns  and  citie^s 
with  blood  and  slaughter. 

2.  In  like  manner  those  thM  had  large  possessions  in  Sicily  bought 
up  whole  gaols  to  till  their  landsL^ome  they  shackled,  others  they 
overcharged  with  hard  labour,  and  branded  and  stigmatized  every 
one  of  them ;  so  that  such  a  multitude  of  slaves,  even  like  a  deluge, 
overflowed  all  Sicily,  that  the  excessive  number  may  seem  incredi- 
ble to  all  that  hear  of  it;  for  all  the  rich  men  of  Sicily  vied  with  the 
Italians  for  pride,  covetousness,  and  vicious  practices;  for  many  of 
^the  Italians  who  had  great  numbers  of  servants,  iiecustoiBed  Iheir 

^  Base  brother  tp  Atuku  Hog  of  VtrgikmM, 
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shepherds  to  that  degree  of  rapine  and  liceDtiousness,  as  that  they 
suffered  them  to  rob  and  steal  for  want  of  necessary  subsistence  from 
them  themselves.  Which  liberty  being  once  granted  to  those  men 
who  had  strength  of  body  sufficient  to  enable  them  readily  to  execute 
any  viliany,  together  with  time  and  leisure,  and  through  want  of 
subsistence  were  reduced  to  the  utmost  extremity  of  attempting  any 
thing  for  their  supply;  these  unruly  fellows  in  a  short  time  were  ripe 
and  complete  in  wickedness.  At  first  they  used  to  murder  travellers 
upon  the  highway,  when  only  one  or  two  were  together:  afterwards 
they  would  in  bodies  enter  into  little  villages,  in  the  nighty  and  pil- 
lage poor  men's  houses,  and  forcibly  carry  away  whatever  they  found, 
and  kill  all  thatopposed  them.  At  length  growing  everyday  more  and 
more  audacious,  there  was  neither  security  in  the  roads  in  Sicily 
for  travellers  in  the  night,  nor  safety  in  their  houses  for  them  that 
dwelt  in  the  country,  but  all  places  were  full  of  rapine,  robberies^  and 
murders.  And  because  the  shepherds  and  herdsmen  were  furnished 
with  arms,  and  inured  to  lie  night  and  day  in  the  open  fields,  they 

• 

every  day  grew  more  bold  and  daring:  for  carrying  clubs  and  lances 
and  long  staves,  and  covered  with  the  skins  of  wolves  and  wild  boars, 
they  looked  with  a  most  dreadful  and  terrible  aspect  as  the  children 
of  Mars.  Besides,  every  one  had  a  guard  of  great  mastiff  dogs  to 
attend  them,  and  guzzling  down  milk,  and  glutting  themselves  with 
flesh,  and  all  sorts  of  other  food  and  provision,  they  resembled  beasts 
both  in  souls  and  bodies.  So  that  the  whole  island  seemed  as  if  k 
had  been  full  of  soldiers  roving  up  and  down  in  every  place,  or  as  if 
all  the  daring  slaves  were  let  loose  by  their  masters  to  act  the  (xirtof 
madmen.  It  is  true  indeed  that  the  lloman  pretors  and  governors 
did  what  they  could  to  suppress  this  insolence  of  the  slaves;  but 
because  they  durst  not  punish  them,  by  reason  of  the  potency  of 
their  masters,  they  were  forced  to  suffer  the  country  to  be  infested 
with  robberies;  for  whereas  most  of  their  masters  were  Romaii 
knights,  who  had  judicial  authority  at  Rome,  and  were  used  to  choose 
judges  out  of  the  equestrian  order  in  the  causes  of  the  pretors  and 
the  proconsuls,  who  were  summoned  to  appear  before  them  after 
their  provincial  authority  was  deterniincd,  the  magistrates  were 
upon  good  grounds  afraid  of  them. 

3.  The  Italians,  who  had  large  possessions  in  Sicily,  and  therefore 
bought  many  slaves,  every  one  of  whom  they  stigmatized  with  marks 
on  their  cheeks,  and  oppressed  them  with  hard  labour,  and  yet  de- 
frauded them  of  their  wages  and  subsistence. 

4.  There  was  one  Damophilus  of  Enna,  a  wealthy  man,  but  very 
proud  and  arrogant;  this  man  tilled  a  large  compass  of  land,  had 
a  vast  stock  of  cattle,  and  initiated  the  luxury  and  cruelty  of  the 
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Italians  towards  their  slaves.  For  being  carried  in  a  coach  drawn 
by  stately  horses^  he  traversed  the  country  up  and  down,  guarded 
with  a  company  of  armed  slaves;  he  carried  likewise  about  with  him 
<!ontinually  many  beautiful  boys,  flatterers  and  parasites;  and  in  the 
city  and  villages  had  his  silver  vessels  curiously  wrought,  and  all 
sorts  of  purple  carpets  of  very  great  value;  and  made  magnificent 
feasts  and  entertainments,  after  the  state  and  grandeur  of  a  king,  ia 
pomp  and  expense  far  surpassing  the  Persian  luxury,  and  as  much 
as  ail  other  men  in  pride  and  arrogance.  For  being  ru(ie,  and  never 
bred  up  with  learning,  or  any  liberal  education;  and  having  heaped 
up  a  great  deal  of  wealth,  and  himself  left  to  a  licentious  liberty, 
>vitlK)ut  controul;  he  first,  from  fullness  and  plenty  became  insolent, 
and  at  last  was  a  plague  to  himself,  and  the  occasion  of  bringing  manj 
miseries  and  calamities  upon  the  country.  For  having  bought  many 
slaves,  he  abused  them  in  t1)e  highest  degree;  and  those  that  were 
free  born  in  their  own  country,  and  taken  captives  in  war,  he  stig- 
matized in  their  cheeks  with  the^sfaarp  points  of  iron  pins,  sooie  of 
whom  lie  sent  bound  in  fetters  to  the  gaols;  and  to  others  that  were 
ordered  to  look  after  the  cattle  in  the  fields,  he  neither  allowed  clothes 
nor  food  sufficient  to  satisfy  nature. 

5.  The  barbarity  and  cruelty  of  this  Damophilus  was  such,  thA 
never  a  day  passed  wherein  he  scourged  not  his  slaves,  without  the 
least  cause  or  occasion.  And  his  wife  Megallis  was  as  cruel  as  faiiQ- 
8elf,  towards  the  maid  servants,  and  other  slaves  that  felfinto  her 
bands.  The  slaves  therefore  being  thus  provoked  by  the  cruelty  c#f 
their  master  and  mistress,  concluding  they  could  not  be  brought  into 
a  worse  condition  than  they  then  were,  rose  up  all  on  a  sudden« 

G.  In  Sicily  Damophilus  had  a  young  daughter  of  ^  very  gentle 
and  courteous  disposition,  who  made  it  her  business  to  relieve  and 
heal  those  slaves  that  had  been  abused  and.scourged  by  her  parents, 
and  to  bring  meat  to  them  that  were  in  prison;  so  that  she  was  won-- 
derfully  beloved  by  all  the  servants,  insomuch,  as  in  remembrance  of 
her  former  kindness,  all  had  compassion  of  her,  and  were  so  far  from 
offering  any  violence  or  injury  to  the  young  maid,  that  every  one  of 
them  made  it  their  business  to  preserve  her  chastity  unviolated;  and 
chose  some  out  of  their  own  company,  the  most  expeditious  amongst 
them,  to  conduct  her  to  Catana  to  some  of  her  friends. 

7.  After  Eunus  was  declared  king,  he  put  many  to  death,  and 
spared  only  those  that  for  tlie  sake  of  his  prophecies  commended  him 
at  their  feasts,  to  wliich  his  master  Antigcnes  used  to  bring  him  to 
make  sport ;  those  likewise  that  were  so  kind  as  in  a  jest  to  give  him 
part  of  the  dainties  with  tliem,  he  preserved ;  so  that  the  strange 
turn  of  fortiuie  was  .to  be  adniiredi  and  that  kindness  shewed  to 
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such  mean  and  incoDsi^rable  persons  should  occasidn  so  great  favour 
and  respect,  at  a  time  when  it  was  so  welcome  and  iieasonable. 

8.  About  the  same  time  broke  out  anotlier  rebellion  of  thb  slaves; 
one  Cleon  a  Sicilian  near  Mount  Taurus^  inured  to  robberies  from  9 
boy,  being  appointed  to  look  to  the  horses  in  their  pastures  in  Sicily, 
beset  the  highways^  and  committed  heinous  murders  up  and  down 
the  country.  This  fellow  hearing  of  the  good  fortune  of  Eunus  and 
bis  followers,  having  persuaded  some  of  the  neighbouring  slaves  to 
join  With  hiip,  on  a  sudden  revolted,  wasted  and  spoiled  the  city  of 
Agrigentumf  and  all  the  neighbouring  country  round  about. 

9*  In  Asia,  Attains  being  newly  come  to  the  crown,  began  to  ma- 
nage afi&irs  in  a  way  quite  different  from  all  the  former  kings;  for 
they  by  their  clemency  and  kindness  to  their  subjects,  reigned  pros-^ 
perottsly  and  happily  themselves,  and  were  a  blessing  to  the  king- 
dom; but  this  prince  being  of  a  cruel  and  bloody  disposition,  op- 
pressed iiis  subjects  with  many  slaughters,  and  grievous  calamities? 
suspecting  that  some  of  his  own  relations  that  were  potent  and 
men  of  interest,  were  plotting  against  him,  he  resolved  to  rid  him- 
self of  them.  To  that  end  he  picked  out  some  of  the  most  covetous 
and  bloody  fellows  from  among  his  barbarian  mercenary  soldiers^ 
and  hid  them  in  certain  vaults  in  the  palace ;  and  then  sending  for 
such  of  his  friends  and  kindred  as  he  was  most  jealous  ofi  when  h^ 
bad  them  there,  he  entail  their  throats  by  those  bloody  executioners 
of  his  cruelty,  and  forthwith  ordered  their  wives  and  children  to  be 
put  to  death  after  the  same  manner. 

The  rest  of  his  father's  friends  that  eithei'  had  command  In  the 
army,  or  were  governors  of  cities,  he  either  caused  to  be  treacherr 
ously  assassinated;  or  seizing  them,  murdered  them  and  their  fami-^ 
lies  together.  Being  therefore  hated  not  only  by  his  subjects,  but 
by  all  tlie  neighbouring  nations,  all  within  his  dominions,  endea- 
voured as  much  as  they  could  to  bring  about  a  revolution  and  change 
of  government. 

10.  Tiberius.  Gracchus  was  the  son  of  Tiberius  who  had  been  twice 
consul,  and  a  man  very  famous,  both  as  to  the  sword  and  gown^ 
He  was  likewise  the  grandchild  of  Publius  Scipio  by  his  daughter^ 
diat  Scipio  who  conquered  Hannibal  and  the  Carthaginians.  Being 
nobly  born  on  both  sides,  he  excelled  all  his  equals  in  age,  in  sound 
judgment  and  elocution,  and  indeed  in  all  manner  of  learning,  so  that 
be  was  not  afraid  to  enter  the  lists  with  any  that  dared  to  oppose  him. 
Hi  The  Syrian  slaves  cut  off  the  hands  of  those  they  took  pri* 

itBf  not  at  the  wrists,  but  hands  and  arms  together. 

The  senate  dreadmg  the  anger  of  the  gods,  consulted  the 
I,  and  sent  ambCissadors  into  Sicily^  ^iio  passed  tiirough 
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the  whole  island,  erected  altars  to  Jupiter  iEtneus,  and  offered  so- 
lemn sacrifices  to  him^  enclosing  the  altars  roilnd  with  stone  walls  fa 
exclude  all  but  those  of  the  several  cities,  who  after  the  custoina  of 
tlieir  owii  country,  were  used  to  offer  sacrifices  to  him. 

13.  Gorgus  was  of  Morgantium^,  surnamed  Camlialus,  a  principal 
itian  for  wealth  and  authority  in  the  city.  Going  abroad  to  hunt, 
and  falling  in  amongst  a  company  of  robbers,  he  took  to  his  heels 
to  get  into  the  town,  who  being  by  chance  met  by  Gorgus  his  father 
on  horseback,  the  father  forthwith  leaped  off  his  horse,  and  desired 
his  son  to  mount,  and  make  away  with  all  speed  into  the  city;  but  as 
the  son  was  not  willing  to  prefer  his  own  preservation  before  that  of 
his  father,  so  the  fether  could  not  bear  the  death  of  his  son  by  avoid- 
ing the  danger  himself.  And  thus  while  they  were  with  tears  en- 
treating one  another,  and  striving  to  exceed  each  other  in  endearing 
Batnral  affections,  the  love  of  the  father  in  contest  with  the  love  of 
the  son,  they  were  overtaken  by  the  thieves,  and  both  killed  upon 
the  place. 

14.  Zibelmius  the  son  of  Diegylis  following  bis  father's  steps  in 
cruelty,  enraged  at  what  the^Thracians  had  done,  proceeded  to  that 
degree  of  implacable  severity,  and  height  of  wickedness,  that  he 
put  to  death  all  that  had  displeased  him,  with  their  whole  families, 
and  upon  most  slight  and  ^frivolous  occasions  cut  some  in  pieces  limb 
from  limb,  crucified  others,  and  sawed  several  asunder.  He  killed 
likewise  little  children  before  their  parent's  faces,  and  infants  at 
their  mother's  breasts,  and  having  cut  them  in  pieces,  dished  up 
their  members  as  curiosities  for  their  kindred  to  feast  upon,  reviving 
as  it  were  those  antient  repasts  and  entertainments  of  Tereusf  and 
Thyestes.t  At  length  the  Thracians  seized  upon  his  person ;  but  it 
was  scarce  possible  to  punish  him  according  to  his  deserts.  For  how 
could  one  body  suffer  the  punishment  justly  due  for  the  cruelties  and 
injuries  committed  against  a  whole  nation?  However,  to  the  utmost 
of  their  power  they  repaid  him  with  all  the  scorn  and  contempt,  and 
extremity  of  torture  upon  his  body,  they  could  invent. 

15.  Ptolemy  Physcon,  when  he  saw  hia  sister  Cleopatra  was  so 
great  an  enemy  to  him,  and  could  not  revenge  himself  otherwise 
upon  her,  contrived  a  most  notorious  piece  of  villany  for  that  pur- 
pose. For  he  imitated  the  cruelty  of  Medea,  murdering  her  son 
Memphites,  begotten  by  himself,  who  was  then  in  Cyprus,  and.  a' 

*  Now  Georgeto  ia  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 
t  Tereus  a  kiog  of  Tbrace.     See  the  ttorj  of  Tereos  Progne  and  Philomela — Orid, 

Met.  lib.  6.    His  ponishmeBt  by  his  own  subjects. 
t  Tkycstet  feasted  by  bis  brother  Atreiis  king  of  Mycens,  witb  his  own  sons  begottco' 

•pon  Atreiis's  wife— Of  id,   Mec 
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ery  young  boy :  and  not  content  with  this,  he  committed  a  far  mori? 
wicked  act:  for,  cutting  off  the  child's  limbs,  he  put  them  in  a 
ehest,  and  delivered  them  to  one  of  his  guard  to  be  conveyed  to  Alex- 
andria; and  whereas  Cleopatra's  birthday  was  then  near  at  hand, 
lie  commanded  that  in  the  night  next  before  that  day,  he  should 
set  down  the  chest  at  the  palace  gates;  which  being  accordingly 
executed,  Cleopatra  made  great  lamentation,  and  all  the  people  were 
in  a  great  rage  against  Ptolemy. 

16.  Atheneus,  Antiochus's  general,  in  a  short  time  met  with  a 
just  and  due  reward  for  his  insolencies  and  abuses  in  all  places 
wherever  he  quartered  in  his  march:  for  being  the  first  that  fled, 
and  forsook  Antiochus  in  the  heat  of  the  fight,  coming  to  some  of 
the  towns  where  he  had  abused  his  quarters,  all  shut  their  doors  upon 
him,  and  every  one  refused  to  help  him,  either  with  meat  or  drink, 
so  that  he  wandered  up  and  down  the  country,  till  at  length  he  was 
famished  to  death. 

1 7.  Hegelochus,  general  of  Ptolemy  Physcon,  sent  against  Marsyas 
the  Alexandrian  general,  took  him  prisoner,  and  cut  off  all  his 
army.  When  Marsyas  was  brought  before  the  king,  and  all  con- 
cluded that  he  would  forthwith  put  him  to  some  cruel  death,  Ptolemy 
pardoned  him,  beyond  all  men's  expectation :  for  now  he  began  to  re** 
pent  of  his  former  cruelties,  and  endeavoured  to  regain  the  people's 
love  and  favour  by  acts  of  clemency. 

18.  Eveitierus,  king  of  Parthia,  born  in  Ilyrcania,  exceeding  all 
other  princes  in  cruelty,  omitted  no  sorts  of  torments  he  could  ia- 
vent.  For  many  of  the  Babylonians,  upon  slight  grounds,  with 
their  whole  families,  he  made  slaves  and  sent  them  into  Media  to  be 
sold.  He  burnt  likewise  to  the  ground  the  market-place,  and  some 
of  the  temples  in  Babylon,  and  razed  the  faircs(  and  most  beautifui 
parts  of  the  city. 

19.  Alexander  surnamed  Zabinas,  when  those  renowned  captains 
Antipater,  Ponius,  and  iEropus,  revolted  from  him*,  and  seized  upon 
Laodicea,  he  at  length  took  the  city:  however,  he  generously  spared 
them  all.  For  he  was  of  a  mild  and  gentle  disposition,  and  pleasing 
temper,  and  of  a  wonderful  affability  in  his  converse  or  discourse, 
and  was  therefore  greatly  beloved  of  every  body. 

20.  When  Caius  Sextius  had  taken  the  city  of  the  Gauls,  and  sold 
the  inhabitants  for  slaves,  one  Crato  who  was  led  in  chains  with  the 
rest,  came  up  to  the  consul,  as  he  sat  upon  the  tribunal,  and  told 
him  he  had  ever  been  a  friend  to  the  Romans,  and  for  that  reason  had 
suffered  many  injuries,  and  had  undergone  many  stripes  and  scourg- 
ing* from  his  fellow  citizens:  upon  which  Sextius  forthwith,  wiik 

*  To  Seleucus  Lkmeuius,  >on  of  Nicwior. 
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all  the  demonstration  of  kindness,  as  of  a  kinsman,  released  hint 
from  his  bonds,  and  restored  him  his  goods;  and  for  his  good  will  to 
the  Romans,  gave  him  power  to  set  free  nine  hundred  of  the  citizens^ 
such  as  heliimself  thought  fit.  For  the  consul  was  more  generous 
and  bountiful  to  Crato  than  he  expected,  to  the  end  the  Gauls  might 
see  how  exactly  just  the  Romans  were,  both  in  their  punishments  and 
rewards. 

21.  Alexander  not  being  very  confident  of  the  multitude,  both  in 
regard  of  their  rawness  in  martial  affairs,  and  their  natural  incon- 
stancy, and  hankering  after  innovations,  would  not  adventure  upon  a 
pitched  field;  but  having  got  together  as  much  money  as  he  could^ 
out  of  the  public  treasuries,  and  pillaged  the  temples,  resolved  bj 
night  to  steal  away  into  Greece.  But  whilst  he  attempted,  by  the 
help  of  some  of  his  barbarians,  to  plunder  Jupiter's  temple,  he  was 
seized  upon,  and  himself  and  whole  army  had  like  to  have  been  cut 
ofi":  but  he  soon  escaped  out  of  their  hands,  and  made  towards  Selea- 
cia.  But  the  Seleucians  having  heard  beforehand,  of  his  savage  sa- 
crilege, shut  their  gates  against  him;  and  failing  there  of  his  purpose 
he  went  to  Pusidium,.and  never  after  departed  from  the  sea  coast. 

22.  After  Caius  Gracchus  was  killed  by  the  hands  of  his  own  ser- 
vant, Lucius  Vitellius  who  had  been  one  of  his  particular  friends, 
was  the  first  that  got  his  body;  and  was  so  far  from  being  troubled 
at  his  death,  that  he  cut  off  his  head,  and  carried  it  to  his  own  house, 
thereby  giving  a  remarkable  instance  of  his  cruelty  and  covetousness. 
For  when  Lucius  Opimios*,  the  consul  by  proclamation,  promised  to 
reward  him  that  should  bring  to  him  Gracchus's  head,  with  the 
weight  of  it  in  gold,  Vitellius  bored  a  hole  in  the  neck,  and  drawing 
out  the  brains,  poured  in  melted  lead  in  the  room.  Then  he^brought 
the  head  to  Opimius,  and  returned  with  the  promised  reward ;  but  was 
afterwards  hated  by  all  to  the  day  of  his  death,  as  a  betrayer  of  his 
friend.     The  Flacci  were  also  all  put  to  death. 

23.  In  Libya  the  two  kings  drew  up  their  armies  one  against  ano- 
ther, and  Jugurtha  routed  the  Numidians  in  a  great  battle,  slaying 
jxiany  of  them;  whereupon  Adherbal  his  brother  fled  to  Cirta,  where 
being  straitly  besieged,  he  sent  ambassadors  to  Rome  to  entreat 
them  not  to  suffer  a  king  that  was  their  friend  and  ally  to  be  utterly 
ruined:  whereupon  the  senate  forthwith  sent  messengers  into  Nu- 
midia  with  orders  to  Jugurtha  to  raise  his  siege :  which  he  disregard- 
ing, they  sent  another  embassy  vested  with  power  and  authority:  but 
that  was  as  fruitless  as  the  other;  and  at  length  Jugurtha,  straitly 
)iloeking  up  the  city  round,  through  exti^emity  of  famine  forced  k  to 
Strrendcr^  and  most  unnaturally  slew  his  brother  as  he  was  going 

•  Vid.  Plin.  Ntt.  Hist.  Ii%.  33.  c.  0. 
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put  of  the  city  with  his  children,  and  leaving  the  kingdooa,  beseech- 
ing h  m  only  to  spare  his  life,  neither  regarding  the  laws  of  nature 
and  consanguinity,  nor  of  arms,  in  sparing  those  that  beg  for  quar- 
ter: he  likewise  scourged  all  the  Italians  to  death  that  sided  with  bis 
brother. 

24.  Publius  Scipio  Nasica,  the  consul,  was  a  man  .renowned  both 
for  his  virtue  and  nobleness  of  birth;  for  he  was  of  the  same  family 
with  Africanus  and  Hispanicus;  of  whom  the  first  conquered  Afri- 
ca, the  other  Asia,  and  the  third  Spain;  and  from  thence  gained  the 
several  surnames  before  mentioned :  and  besides  the  eminency  of  his 
birth,  hb  father  and  grandfather  were  the  most  eminent  men  of  the 
city;  for  both  of  tbem  were  presidents  of  the  senate*;  and  the  first 
that  gave  their  votes,  and  delivered  their  0|)iaions  in  all  public  matr 
ters,  to  the  time  of  their  deaths.  His  graudfather  upon  ao  occasion 
was  judged  by  the  senate  the  best  man  of  |ill  the  Roman  citiscna. 
For  it  beingfound  written  in  the  Sybil  Vbooks^^That  the  Roma nsshould 
build  a  temple  in  honour  of  the  great  mother  ai  the  gods,  and  should 
bring  her  image  from  Pessinus  in  Asia,  and  meet  it  out  of  the  city 
with  all  the  orders  and  degrees  of  the  citizens  in  solemn  ponp  and 
state,  and  that  the  best  man  should  lead  the  men,  and  the  best  wo- 
jnan  be  at  the  bead  of  the  women,  when  they  received  the  image  of 
the  goddess :  the  senate  performing  ail  that  was  prescribed  by  the 
Sybil's  writings,  judged  Publius  Nssiea  to  be  the  best  man,  and  Va- 
leria the  best  woman.  Foe  he  was  not  only  eminent  for  his  piety  to- 
wards the  gods,  but  of  singular  prudence  in  governing  and  ordering 
mstters  of  state,  and  of  a  piercing  judgment.  For  when  Marcus 
Cttto  who  was  surnamed  ]>eniosthenes,  in  delivering  his  opinion  in 

the  senate,  was  ever  and  anon  affirming ^That  Girthage  mast  be 

razeed,  though  nothing  was  in  debate  concemiug  it,  but  the  senate 
was  consulting  of  other  matters ;  Publius  Nasica  was  ever  of  a  con* 
trary  opinion,  that  Carthage  was  to  be  preserved;  in  which  differ- 
ence of  opinions  it  seemed  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  to  the  senate 
which  of  the  two  was  most  advisable ;  but  those  that  were  accounted 
the  best  statesmen  amongst  them,  preferred  the  opinion  of  Nasica. 
For  they  conceived,  that  the  power  and  grandeur  of  the  Romans  was 
fiot  to  be  judged  of  by  the  ruin  and  destruction  of  other  cities,  hot 
rather  y  its  sovereign  power  and  authority  overmuch  as  are  accounu 
ed  the  most  potent.  Besides,  if  Carthage  stood,  out  of  fear  of  that 
city  the  Romans  would  be  kept  within  the  bounds  of  their  duty,  and 
in  peace  and  conpord  among  theaiselves,  and  the  commonwealth 
would  be  forced  to  carry  it  towards  their  subjects  with  DMremodcm*' 
tion  and  clemency  $  which  things  usually  strengthen^  and  enUrgc  all 
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sorts  of  governments:  but  if  Carthage  the  rival  city  be  once  , de- 
stroyed, what  can   be  expected  but  civil  wars  among  the  Romans 
themselves,  and  the  hatred  likewise  of  all  their  allies  for  the  pride 
and  covetousness  of  the  Roman  magistrates;  all  which  accordingly 
happened  to  the  Romans  after  the  destruction  of  Carthage.     For 
turbulent  factions,  Agrarian  laws,  grievous  revolts  of  confederates^ 
continual  and  destructive  civil  wars,  and  all  the  other  mischiefs  which 
Publius  Scipio  foretold^   came  to  pass:  his  sod  Nasica  afterwards, 
when  he  was  well  in  years,  ordering  the  senate  to  follow  him,  killed 
Tiberius  Gracchus  with  his  own  hands,  when  he  was  contriving  to 
set  himself  up  and  take  upon  him  the  government.     At  the  commis- 
sion of  which  act,   the  commons  being  in  an  uproar  and  exasperated 
against  the  authors  of  the  murder,  and  the  tribunes  of  the  people 
asking  every  one  of  the  senators  man  by  man,  being  brought  before 
them,  who  it  was  that  killed  Gracchus:  every  one  out  of  the  fear 
of  the  rage  of  the  people,  denied  the  fact,  and  made  use  of  shifting 
and  impertinent  answers:  but  when  it  came  to  Nosica,  he  owned^ 
that  he  killed  him  with  his  own  hand;  and  further  declared,  that  the 
designs  of  Gracchus  in  aspiring  to  be  absolute  monarch,  was  a  secret 
to  all  other  persons,  but  very  well  known  to  him  and  the  senate* 
Whereupon  the  people,  though  they  were  much  troubled  at  the  fact, 
yet  being  moved  by  the  boldness  and  authority  of  the  man,  from, 
thenceforth  rested  quiet  and  said  no  more.   This  Scipio  Nasica  like-^ 
wise,  (son  of  the  former  Nasica),  who  died  consul  this  year,  was  of 
an  unspotted  conversation  all  his  days,  never  tainted  or  corrupted 
^with  bribes:  and  being  endowed  with  philosophical  principles,  he 
was  not  only  a  philosopher  in  words,  but  in  truth;  so  that  he  inhe« 
rited  both  the  glory  and  virtues  of  his  ancestors. 

25.  Antiochus  Cyzenicus,  as  soon  as  he  got  into  possession  of  the 
kingdom,  applied  himself  to  revellings  and  luxury,  and  courses  al- 
together unbeseeming  kings.  For  being  extremely  addicted  to  an<t> 
tics,  stage- players,  and  all  sorts  of  jugglers,  he  learned  their  arts 
with  a  great  deal  of  vehemency;  he  applied  himself  also  to  puppit- 
playing,  and  placed  his  chiefest  delight  in  making  the  images  of 
living  creatures  in  bulk  five  cubits,  covered  over  with  gold  and  silver^ 
to  move  of  themselves,  and  other  engines  of  that  nature.  But  as 
for  warlike  engines  and  testudoes,  called*  helepoles,  whose  prepara- 
tions and  magnificence  belonged  to  princes,  and  were  commonly  of 
great  use,  he  was  altogether  wanting  in  them.  Moreover,  he  vnm 
much  addicted  to  unseasonable  huntings,  and  oftentimes  would  steal 
out  privately  by  night,  with  a  servant  or  two,  to  bunt  boars,  lions^ 
and  leopards;  so  that  many  times  he  was  in  danger  of  his  life  by  hi 
rashly  encountering  these  wild  beasts* 
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2G.  Micipsa,  son  of  Masinissa  kiog  of  Numidia,  had  many 
children;  1)ut  above  them  all  he  loved  Adherbal  his  eldest,  and 
Hiempsaland  Micipsa;  the  last  of  which  was  the  mildest  prince  of 
all  the  kings  of  Numidia,  and  sent  for  the  most  learned  men  out 
of  Greece  he  could  hear  of,  and  spending  his  time  with  them  in  im- 
proving himself  in  all  sorts  of  liberal  sciences,  and  especially  ia 
philosophy,  he  enjoyed  his  kingdom,  together  with  his  study  of  phi- 
losophy to  his  old  age. 

27.  Contoniatus,  the  petit  prince  of  Jontora  in  Gaul^  was  emi- 
nent for  his  prudence  and  skill  in  martial  affairs:  he  was  a  friend  and 
an  ally  of  the  Romans^  being  formerly  brought  up  in  Rome,  and  so 
seasoned  with  virtue  and  civility;  by  the  help  ef  the  Romans  he 
gained  that  principality  in  Gaul. 

28.  Catus  Marius,  one  of  the  ambassadors,  was  slighted  by  the 
proconsul,  as  one  of  the  meanest  of  them.  The  rest  who  were  of 
eminent  birth,  and  in  high  place,  were  honoured  and  respected 
by  the  proconsul.  But  as  for  the  other  who  was  said  to  have  beea 
but  a  publican,  and  had  mucli  ado  to  get  into  the  lowest  form 
amongst  the  magistrates^,  Metellus  made  no  account  of  him. 
Though  in  truth,  all  the  rest  loved  their  ease  and  avoided  the  camp. 
Yet  Marius,  having  been  often  employed  in  the  wars  in  desperate  ad- 
ventures, seemed  highly  to  resent  the  injury  and  affront.  But  ad- 
dicting himself  with  great  application  of  mind  to  martial  affairs,  he 
became  a  most  expert  soldier;  and  being  naturally  of  a  warlike  spi- 
rit, in  a  short  time  he  grew  very  famous;  and  for  his  generosity  and 
courteous  deportment,  and  his  affable  carriage  in  all  meetings  to-* 
wards  all  that  were  under  his  command,  he  gained  the  hearts  of  all 
the  soldiers,  who  studying  to  make  grateful  returns  for  his  kindness, 
fought  the  more  cheerfully  and  courageously,  to  the  end  they  might 
advance  the  honour  and  reputation  of  their  general:  and  if  any  other 
at  any  time  happened  to  be  sent  to  command  them,  the  soldiers  oq 
purpose  in  the  very  height  of  the  battle  would  fight  more  carelessly; 
so  that  most  commonly  things  miscarried  and  came  to  nought  when 
any  other  commanded  the  army;  but  when  Marius  was  general,  the 
Romans  were  ever  conquerors. 

*  Tbe  procousuL 
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1«  THE  rebellious  slaves  did  not  only  waste  and  destroy  Sicily^  but 
those  that  were  free,  who  had  neither  lands  nor  goods,  betook  them- 
selves  to  rapine  and  robberies,  and  ravaged  up  and  down  in  the  coun- 
try in  ilopks  and  droves;  they  drove  away  whole  herds  of  cattle; 
robbed  the  barns  in  the  towns  and  .villages,  and  carried  away  the 
corn  and  other  fruits  of  tire  earth,  and  killed  every  one  they  met, 
without  distinction  of  either  bond  or  free,  that  none  might  be  left  to 
tell  tales  of  their  murders  and  cruelties.  For  as  there  was  at  this  time 
an  anarchy  in  Sicily,  having  no  Roman  pretor  that  exercised  knj 
jurisdiction,  all  ran  headlong  and  committed  many  and  great  enor- 
mities with  impunity;  so  that  all  places  were  full  of  rapines  and  rob- 
beries, and  the  goods  of  the  rich  made  a  prey  to  force  and  violence: 
and  they  who    a  little  before  were  noted  and  eminent  amongst 
their  fellow  citizens  for  their  wealth,  by  a  sudden  change  of  fortune 
were  not  only  treated  with  the  greatest  contempt  and  scorn  imagina- 
ble, and  robbed  of  all  they  had  by  their  slaves,  but  were  forced  to  bear 
unsufferable  abuses  from  them  that  were  freemen  of  the  same  coun- 
try.    And  therefore  none  could  scarcely  call  any  thing  his  own  within 
the  city  gates ;  but  what  was  without,  they  looked  upon  as  quite  lost, 
and  to  be  an  irrecoverable  prey  to  the  robbers.    To  conclude,  confu- 
sion and  utter  subversion  of  law  and  justice,  raged  throughout  all 
the  cities  and  towns  in  the  country.     For  the  rebels  after  they  bad 
wasted  the  country,  out  of  hatred  to  their  masters,  and  insatiable 
covetousne^,  beset  the  high  ways  and  made  them  impassable.    And 
those  slaves  that  were  yet  within  the  cities  sick,  but  in  their  hearts 
longing  for  an  op|)ortunity  to  rebel,  were  a  dread  and  terror  to  their 
roasters. 

2.  Saturninus  the  tribune  being  a  man  of  profuse  life,  and  questor 
in  the  province  of  Ostia,  ordering  all  the  corn  to  be  carried  away  to 
Rome,  for  his  maladministration  of  the  government  was  rebuked 
by  the  senate,  and  divested  of  his  authority,  and  the  province  com-^ 
mitted  to  the  care  of  another.  But  afterwards  leavin^oiF  his  former 
luxurious  course  of  life,  and  growing  sober  in  his  conversation,  he 
was  chosen  tribune  of  the  people. 

3.  Whereas  for  two  years  together  in  every  public  assembly  Q, 

Metellus's  restoring  from  banishment  was  taken  into  debate His 

son  traversing  tlic  market-place  with  his  beard  and  hair  overgi^own, 
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•nd  in  a  nasty  garment^  with  tears  in  W\s  eyes,  prostrated  himself  at 
the  feet  of  every  citizen,  entreating  them  to  recal  his  father.  But  the 
people,  though  they  were  very  backward  to  make  a  precedent  for 
exiles  for  the  time  to  come  to  hope  for  return,  against  the  laws^ 
yet,  in  compassion  to  the  young  man,  and  being  moved  with  the  im- 
portunity of  his  entreaty,  they  recalled  Metellus  from  banishment,  and 
aiurnamed  the  son  Pius,  for  bis  singular  affection  and  care  he  had  of 
bb  father. 

4.  The  Romans  formerly,  being  gorerncd  by  good  and  wbokaome 
laws  and  constitutions,  by  degrees  grew  to  that  height  of  power, 
that  at  length  they  gained  th^  greatest  em))ire  of  any  that  histOTj 
makes  mention  of.     But  of  later  tiroes,  after  they  had  conquerrd 
many  nations,  and  had  so  long  indulged  themselves  in  the  enjoyment 
of  an  uninterrupted  peace,  they  declined  from  their  antient  manners, 
to  wicked  and  destructive  courses.     For  tlie  young  men,  enjoying 
rest  and  ease  from  war,  with  plenty  of  all  things  to  be  fuel  to  their 
kists,  ga%'e  themselves  up  to  luxury  and  intemperance;  for  in  the 
city  prodigality  was  preferred  before  frugality,  and  living  at  ease  be- 
fore the  service  of  the  camp:  and  be  that  wasted  all  his  time  in  vo- 
loptoousness,  and  not  he  that  was  of  a  virtuous  and  sober  conversa- 
tion, was  accounted  by  all  to  be  the  only  happy  man.   And  therefore 
sumptuous  feasts,  most  fragrant  ointments,  flowered  and  embroi- 
dered carpets,  rich  and  stately  furniture  for  tlieir  banqueting  rooms, 
curiously  wrought  with  gold,  silver,  ivory,  and  such  like  materials, 
were  then  cried  up  every  where.     Wine  that  was  but  of  an  ordinary 
quality  they  would  not  touch,  but  only  Falernian^  and  Chian,  and 
such  like  pleasant  wines:  the  choicest  fish  likewise,  and  every  thing 
of  the  best  sort,  was  provided  to  gratify  their  shameless  luxury.    The 
young  gtfllantis  likewise  wore  garments  of  the  finest  and  softest  wool, 
woven  so  fine,  as  that  they  were  even  transparent,  and,  for  their 
slender  webh,  altogether  like  unto  women's  gowns.   All  these  things, 
serving  to  nourish  luxury  and  voluptuousness,  (to  their  ruin  and  de- 
struction), being  generally  coveted  by  all,  in  a  short  time  grew  to  ex- 
cessive rates:  for  a  hogshead  of  Falernian  wine  was  sold  for  a  hun- 
dred drachmas,  and  a  hogshead  of  salted  fish  from  the  Pontic  sea  for 
four  hundred.    Skilful  cooks  were  sold  for  four  talents  a-piece,  and 
delicate  and  beautiful  boys  for  many  talents.     And  whereas  all  with 
full  swing  gave  themselves  up  to  this  luxurious  course  of  life,  some 
of  the  governors  in  the  provinces  used  their  utmost  endeavour  to  re- 
form these  enormities ;  and  to  that  end,  being  in  high  places,  and  so 
most  observable,  by  reason  of  the  eminence  of  their  stations,  they 

*  Of  Falcrnus^  in  Campania^  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  now  called 
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framed  their  own  lives  so  as  to  be  examples  of  virtue  and  liberal  edu- 
cation to  others. 

5.  Quiutus  Mutius  Scifevolit  Used  his  titmost  endeavour  to  tef^rtii 
other  men's  corrupt  manners  by  his  own  virtuous  example.  For, 
when  he  was  sent  proconsul  into  Asia,  he  made  choice  of  Quintus 
Rutilius*,  his  most  intimate  friend,  for  his  legate,  and  ever  took  his 
advice  in  the  management  of  his  government,  and  making  of  laws. 
All  the  costs  and  expences  both  of  himself  and  his  retinue  he  ordered 
to  be  defrayed  out  of  his  own  purse;  and  by  his  moderation  and  fru- 
gality, together  with  his  just  and  upright  dealing,  he  freed  the  pro- 
vince from  its  former  miseries  and  oppressions:  for  the  proconsuls 
of  Asia  that  were  before  him  confederated  with  the  publicans,  (ia 
whose  hands  at  that  time  was  the  administration  of  justice  at  Rome) 
and  filled  the  whole  province  with  the  pressures  of  their  illegal  ex- 
actions. 

6.  Mutius  Scs^vola>  managing  his  government  with  all  possible 
diligence  and  integrity,  did  not  only  suppress  all  false  accusations, 
bat  restrained  the  injuries  and  oppressions  committed  by  the  publi- 
cans* For  as  often  as  any  who  had  been  oppressed  by  those  toN 
gatherers  made  their  address  to  him,  he  commissioned  upright  judges, 
by  whom  lie  condemned  them  wheresoever  he  came,  and  forced  them 
to  pay  the  mulct  iulposed  upon  them  to  the  persons  they  had  injured  t 
but  for  offences  that  deserved  death,  he  gave  sentence  of  death.  One 
of  the  chief  of  these  publicans,  who  had  contracted  with  his  master 
for  his  freedom  for  a  great  sum  of  money,  before  he  was  manumitted^ 
he  condemned  to  die,  and  crucified  him. 

7.  Those  that  were  condemned  by  the  judges,  he  delivered  over  to 
the  persons  injured,  to  be  by  them  carried  away  to  prison;  so  that 
they  who  before,  througli  their  insolence  and  covetousness,  com- 
mitted all  manner  of  injustice,  were  unexpectedly  hurried  away  to 
tlie  gaol  by  those  whom  they  had  injured.  Moreover,  by  discharging 
his  own  expenses  and  the  expenses  of  his  retinue  out  of  his  own  pri- 
vate purse,  he  soon  inclined  the  hearts  of  all  the  province  towards  the 
people  of  Rome* 

8.  Lucius  Asellius  (whose  father  was  a  questor)  being  sent  pretor 
into  Sicily,  finding  in  the  province  great  havock  and  devastation;  by 
his  prudent  management  of  things  in  a  short  time  restored  it  to  its 
former  state  and  condition*  For,  after  the  example  of  Sceevola,  he 
made  choice  of  his  intimate  friend  Caius  Sempronius  Longus  for  his 
legate^  and  joined  with  him  Publius,  the  famous  Roman  knight,  for 
his  counsellor^  who  then  resided  at  Syracuse^  atid,  besides  the  goods 
of  fortune^  was  eminent  for  the  virtues  of  his  mind.     His  piety  to* 
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wards  the  gods  is  sufficiently  testified  by  his  sacrifices,  gi^ts,  and  a^ 
doming  of  the  temples:  and  the  quick  and  lively  use  of  all  his  senses 
to  the  last  moment  of  his  life  was  an  evident  argument  of  his  sobriety 
atxd  temperance:  and  his  learning  and  courteous. disposition  are  ap- 
parent from  the  great  value  and  esteem  he  ever  had  of  learned  men. 
And  his  bounty  and  liberality  out  of  his  own  purse  towards  them  that 
applied  themselves  to  the  study  of  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences* 
Asellius,  assisted  with  the  advice  of  those  two  men^  who  continued 
^th  him  under  the  same  roof^  and  sat  with  him  in  judgment  upoa 
the  bench^  made  it  his  daily  care  to  reform  and  set  all  things  right 
again  in  the  province. 

S.  In  the  courts  of  justice^  he  aimed  at  the  public  good,  and  cleared 
the  court  of  all  sycophants  and  false  accusers;  and  it  was  his  chief 
care  to  relieve  the  poorest  man,  and  those  that  were  less  able  to  help 
themselves:  for  whereas  the  other  prctors  committed  the  care  of 
orphans  and  widows  that  were  destitute  of  friends  to  tutors  and  guar- 
dians that  were  strangers,  he  looked  after  them  himself,  and  decided 
their  causes  with  all  the  care  and  diligence  imaginable,  and  was  a 
great  relief  to  the  oppressed.  And  as  long  as  he  was  governor  of 
Sicily,  continually  using  his  utmost  endeavour  to  suppress  both  pri- 
vate and  public  injuries,  he  at  length  settled  the  province  in  its  for* 
jser  state  of  happiness  and  prosperity. 

10.  Marcus  Livlus  Drusus,  though  he  was  very  young,  yet  wa^^ 
adorned  with  whatever  was  commendable,  either  in  reference  to  his 
body  or  mind:  for  he  was  the  son  of  a  renowned  father,  who  was  sin*- 
gularly  beloved  of  the  people  of  Rome,  both  upon  the  account  of  his 
noble  birth  and  virtuous  qualifications.  And  he  himself  for  elo- 
quence excelled  all  his  equals  in  age,  and  all  his  fellow-citizens  in 
wealth  and  riches :  and  upon  the  account  of  his  fuit^hfulness  to  his 
word/ he  gained  a  very  great  interest  and  authority  ynong  the  citi- 
zens; and,  being  likewise  of  a  great  spirit^  seemed  to  be  the  only 
patron  of  the  senate. 


BOOK  XXXVII. 


\.  POMPCEDIIIS,  general  of  the  Marsi*,  attempted  indeed  a  great, 
but  a  most  rush  and  inconsiderate  act:  for  he  picked  out  ten  thou- 
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«and  soldiers  from  amongst  those  who  were  afraid  of  suffering  due 
punishment  for  their  offences^  and^  commanding  them  to  hide  their 
swords  under  their  coats,  marched  with  them  towards  Rome,  with 
R  design  to  beset  the  senate  round  with  this  rabble,  and  to  dc-*' 
mand  the  freedom  of  the  city,  and,  if  he  could  not  prevail,  to  lay  the 
city  waste  with  fire  and  sword.     Being  by  chance  met  upon  the  road 

by  Caius  Domitius,  he  asked  him "  Whither  goest  thou,  Pompoc** 

dius,  with  so  great  a  company?"  who  answered ^To  Rome,  for  that 

he  was  sent  for  by  the  tribunes  of  the  people,  to  be  received  into  the 
freedom  of  the  city.  But  Domitius  replied,  saying — "  Thou  mayest 
obtaiu  what  thou  seekest  for  with  far  more  case,  and  much  morr 
lionesty,  if  thou  didst  not  make  up  to  the  senate  in  a  hostile  manner: 
for  the  senate  will  not  be  con)pelIed,  but  entreated  and  petitioned,  to 
bestow  that  grace  and  favour  upon  the  Latins,  who  are  their  allies 
and  confederates."  The  man  being  taken  with  this,  as  with  a  divine 
admonition  from  heaven,  and  over-persuaded  with  what  Donytius 
had  said,  forthwith  returned  home.  And  thus  Domitius,  by  his  sea« 
Honable  and  prudent  advice,  delivered  his  country  from  dreadful  mis^ 
chiefs  that  threatened  it,  addressing  himself  to  Pompoedius,  much 
better  than  Servilius  the  proconsul  did  to  the  Picentians:  for  he 
spoke  not  to  them  as  to  freemen  and  allies,  but  as  to  slaves,  and  in- 
sulted them  with  the  greatest  scorn  and  contempt  imaginable,  anc) 
threatened  and  terrified  them  to  that  degree,  that  he  stirred  up  the 
confederates,  to  the  ruin  and  destruction  both  of  himself  and  others. 
But  Domitius  on  the  contrary,  by  his  mild  and  calm  discourse,  allayed 
the  fury  and  violence  of  the  enraged  multitude. 

2.  There  was  one  Agamemnon,  a  Cilician,  for  his  many  wicked 
pranks  and  slaughters  of  the  confederates,  was  committed  to  prisou 
in  Asculum*  by  the  Romans.  This  man  being  released  by  the  Pi* 
centians,  in  gratitude  for  the  kindness  shewn  him,  fought  resolutely 
on  their  side;  and,  bdng  inured  to  robberies  from  a  boy,  joining 
with  others  of  the  like  gang,  he  wasted  and  spoiled  the  enemy's 
countrv. 

3.  The  inhabitants  of  the  city  Pinnaf,  for  their  constant  fidelity 
to  the  Romans,  fell  into  most  dreadful  calamities:  for,  being  obsti* 
nately  resolved  not  to  desert  the  Romans,  (without  any  touch  or  sense 
of  natural  affection),  were  forced  to  see  their  children  knocked  on  the 
bead  before  their  eye^ 

4.  Lucius  Sylla  bravely  and  gallantly  performed  most  noble  ac* 
tions,  and  his  fame  and  renown  was  blazoned  all  over  the  city;  an4 
|be  people  of  Rome  judged  him  worthy  of  the  consulship,  lo^kini^ 
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upon  him  as  a  man  eminent  both  for  valour  and  conduct  in  martial 
affairs:  to  conclude,  it  was  apparent  that  he  was  Ukely  to  arrive  at 
the  highest  pitch  of  glory. 

5.  Mithridates  having  conquered  the  Roman  generals  in  Asia^ani 
taken  many  prisoners,  sent  them  all  home  clothed,  and  with  provi- 
sions in  their  knapsacks.  This  mild  passage  was  cried  up  every 
wliere,  and  all  the  cities  generally  came  flocking  in  to  him;  insomuch 
that  ambassadors  came  to  him  from  ail  cities,  inviting  him  by  their 
public  decrees  to  come  in  to  tl^m,  calling  him  their  god  and  deli-* 
verer:  and,  upon  notice  of  t\\e  king's  approach,  the  people  came 
huddling  out  of  the  several  cities  in  white  garments^  to  salute  bim^ 
iipd  received  him  with  great  joy  and  acclamation. 

G.  Mithridates's  piirty  sweeping  all  before  them  in  A&ia,  as  Ibey 
went  without  control,  all  the  cities  strangely  revolted  from  the  Ro- 
mans; and  as  for  the  Lesbians,  they  resolved  not  only  to  yield  «|p 
themselves  to  the  king,  but  to  deliver  qp  Aquilius  also^  who  flew 
away  to  Mitylene,  and  lay  there  to  be  cured  of  a  disease.  Where- 
upon they  sent  to  his  lodgings  a  company  of  choice  youths,  stout 
and  resolute,  who  came  rushing  into  the  room  where  Aquilius  was, 
and  took  him  and  bound  him,  supposing  he  would  be  a  most  rare 
present,  and  very  acceptable  to  Mithridates:  but  Aqtiilius,  though  he 
was  but  us  yet  a  youth,  performed  a  most  noble  and  heroic  act;  for,^ 
preferring  death  l>efore  disgrace,  and  the  punishments  of  a  slave,  he 
prevented  them  that  were  ready  to  hurry  him  away,  and  killed  him- 
self: with  which  desperate  act  those  that  came  to  take  him  along 
witli  them  were  so  terrified,  tlvit  they  durst  not  approach  him.  His 
valour*  and  resolution,  therefore,  was  cried  up  every  where,  who,  by 
the  putting  an  end  to  his  own  life,  had  rescued  himself  with  an  un-* 
daunted  cour<^c  from  the  torments  designed  to  be  executed  upon 
him. 

7.  In  order  to  a  sea-fight,  the  Riiodiaos  were  overmatched  in  no- 
thing but  in  the  number  of  ships;  and  in  all  other  respects  they  were 
far  superior,  as  being  the  better  pilots,  knew  better  how  to  order 
their  ships  and  ply  the  oars,  had  the  more  sprightly  soldiers,  and  the 
more  expert  commanders:  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  tlie  C^ppado- 
cians  were  but  fresh- water  soldiers,  seldom  exercised  at  sea  fights, 
and,  which  commonly  proves  the  bane  of  all,  did  all  tumultuously 
and  without  any  order.  It  is  true,  indeed,  they  were  as  cheerful  and 
ready  to  engage  as  the  Rhodians,  because  they  were  to  fight  just  un- 
der the  king's  eye,  and  therefore  desired  to  approve  their  loyalty  and 
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affifctioD  to  h\mi  and^in  mg^xd  t\\ty  only  overpowered  their  enemies 
to  outnber  of  ships,  iKey  used  9il  the  arts  and  eontrtyances  they  could 
dcYisff  to  surround  aod  hem  tikein  in. 

8,  Caius  Marius  was  i\\t  most  renowned  person  of  any  of  his  time^ 
when  he  was  young:  lie  was  ambitious  of  honour  and  glory,  free 
from  covetous ness,  and  performed  many  noble  acts,  both  in  Europa 
and  Africa,  so  that  his  naaie  was  famous,  aod  cried  up  in  all  places. 
But  when  he  grew  old,  aud  coveted  the  riches  of  king  Mithridates, 
and  the  wealth  of  the  cities  of  Asia^  and  sought,  agaiust  the  laws,  t0 
have  the  province  which  was  allotted  19  Cornelius  Sylhi  transferred 
to  him,  he  fell  justly  into  many  calamities;  for  he  not  only  missed 
those  riches  which  he  coveted,  but  lost  all  that  were  his  own,  tbe 
qnestors,  by  reason  of  his  extraordinary  covetousuess,  being  sent  to 
seize  upon  all  his  goods  for  the  public  use.  He  was,  moreover,  by 
the  judgment  of  the  people  condemned  to  die;  but  escaped  that  pu* 
nishmeut  by  flight,  and  wandered  solitarily  and  alone  up  and  down 
Italy,  and  at  length  got  into  Numidia,  poor  and  destitute  of  all  things. 
Afterwards,  when  the  civil  wars  broke  out  in  Rome,  he  joined  with 
those  that  were  judged  enemies  to  the  Romans,  and,  being  vtctori-^ 
ous,  he  was  not  contented  with  his  return  into  his  own  country,  but 
raised  great  commotions  in  the  commonwealth.  But  at  length  hav- 
ing gained  the  seventh  consukhip,  and  by  his  owp  misfortunes 
learned  the  inconstancy  of  fortune,  he  was  unwilling  to  put  things 
to  a  hazard  any  more :  and  therefore,  foreseeing  the  dreadful  war  Sylhi 
was  bringing  upon  his  country,  he  murdered  himself;  but,  leaving 
behind  him  the  seeds  of  a  most  grievous  war,  he  involved  his  son  and 
country  in  most  dreadful  calamities:  for  his  son  being  forced  to  cod- 
tedd  with  an  enemy  more  potent  than  himself,  he  most  miserably 
perished  (upon  taking  of  the  city)  in  a  vault,  whither  he  fled  to  hide 
himself.  And  the  people  of  Rome,  and  cities  of  Italy,  having  been 
now  long  engaged  in  a  cruel  war,  fell  under  many  dreadful  calamities. 
For  two  principal  men  of  the  city,  Sc»vola  and  Crassus,  without  any 
course  of  legal  proceedings,  were  murdered  in  the  senate;  whose 
cruel  murder  plainly  evidenced  the  greatness  of  those  miseries  that 
then  threatened  both  the  city  and  all  Italy:  for  the  greatest  part  of 
the  senate,  and  the  most  eminent  men  of  the  city,  were  slaughtered 
by  Sylla,  aod  no  less  than  one  hundred  thousand  soldiers  were  slain, 
either  iu  mutinies  or  battles;  and  all  these  miseries  were  at  first  oc- 
casioned hy  the  covetousness  only  of  Marius. 

9.  Lucius  Cornelius  Merula,  who  was  chosen  consul  in  the  room 
i0f  Cinoa,  when  Cinna  agreed  to  peace,  upon  condition  that  he  might 
)it  restored  to  the  consttlsbH>,  approved  himself  a  good  ckizeo,  and 
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evidenced  his  extraordinary  love  to  his  country:  for/aMressing  hinn* 
self  to  the  senate  and  people,  and,  discoursing  concerning  what  m»ghf 
most  tend  to  the  public  good,  he  promised  that  he  would  be  the  pro- 
curer of  peace:  and  whereas  he  was  chosen  consul  much  against  his 
will,  he  declared  he  would  now  freely,  of  his  own  accord,  give  up 
his  authority  into  the  hands  of  Cinna;  upon  which  he  forthwith  sur* 
rendered  his  consulship,  and  became  a  private  man.  The  senate 
hereupon  sent  ambassadors  to  Cinna,  and,  having  agreed  with  him 
upon  the  terms  of  peace,  introduced  him  into  the  city. 

10.  Lucius  Sylla,  being  greatly  straitened  for  want  of  mono^, 
rifled  three  temples  that  were  full  of  devoted  gold  and  silver,  that  is, 
the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphos,  of  Esculapius  at  Epidaurus,  and 
the  famous  temple  of  Jupiter  at  Olympus;  out  of  which  last  he  car- 
ried away  a  vast  treasure,  for  it  had  never  before  been  violated.  But 
as  to  the  temple  at  Delphos,  the  Phocions,  in  the  time  of  the  sacred 
war,  |iad  drained  it  of  its  wealth.  When  Sylla,  therefore^  had  thus 
heaped  up  a  mighty  mass  of  gold  and  silver,  and  other  treasure^  he 
was  sufficiently  furnislied  with  money  to  carry  on  the  war  in  Italy. 
But  having,  without  all  fear  or  sense  of  religion,  thus  robbed  the 
temples,  he  consecrated  a  piece  of  land  to  the  gods,  for  the  main* 
taining  of  yearly  sacrifices,  in  lieu  of  the  money;  and  would  often, 
in  a  joke  and  jest,  say ^^Fhat  he  was  sure  to  be  victorious  in  all  en- 
counters, who  had  the  gods  for  his  assistants,  and  for  that  end  had 
helped  him  with  money. 

11.  Fimbria,  having  out-run  Flaccus,  and  got  a  long  way  before 
him  in  his  march,  thought  he  l)ad  now  gained  a  most  convenient 
opportunity  for  some  commotion  or  other;  and  therefore,  that  he 
might  endear  the  soldiery  to  him,  he  permitted  them  to  make  incur- 
sions into  the  countries  of  their  allies,  and  make  what  havoek  they 
pleased  therein,  and  to  take  captive  every  one  they  met  with.  The 
soldiers  very  readily  embraced  the  license,  so  that  within  a  few  days 
they  had  scrambled  together  abundance  of  wealth  by  their  plunder- 
ing. But  those  that  had  been  spoiled  of  their  goods  went  to  meet  the 
consul,  and  made  bitter  coniplaints  to  him  of  the  injuries  they  had 
received,  who  being  much  troubled  at  the  business,  commanded  them 
to  follow  him,  and  he  himself  would  see  restitution  made  to  every 
one  that  had  sutfered;  and  accordingly  with  threats  he  commanded 
Fimbria  to  return  forthwith  to  the  owners  whatsoever  had  been  taken 
away  from  them.  But  Fimbria  laid  all  the  blame  upoa  the  soldiers^ 
who  did  this  without  any  commission  from  him ;  but  covertly  he  ad- 
vised them  not  to  regjird  the  consul's  command,  nor  suffer  that  to  be 
taken  from  them  which  they  had  got  by  the  bw  pf  arms:  upon  this^ 
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when  Flaccus  commanded  restitution  to  be  made  of  their  rapine^ 
adding  threats  to  his  commands,  the  soldiers  refused  to  obey,  so  that 
there  followed  a  great  mutiny  in  the  camp. 

12.  Fimbria,  having  again  crossed  the  Hellespont,  animated  his 
soldiers  to  rapines  and  all  kinds  of  villanics,  exacted  money  from  the 
cities,  and  divided  it  amongst  the  soldieris,  who,  having  obtained  an 
uficontrouled  license,  did  what  they  pleased;  and  allured,  moreover^ 
with  the  hopes  of  a  large  income,  loved  Fimbria  as  one  who  had  de- 
served extremely  well  of  the  whole  army.  Moreover,  those  cities  tliaC 
bad  stood  out  against  him,  when  he  had  taken  them,  he  gave  them  to 
the  plunder  of  his  soldiers,  and  so  he  dealt  with  Nicomedia. 

13.  The  same  Fimbria  being  admitted  into  Cyzicum,  professing 
himself  a  friend  to  the  place,  as  soon  as  he  was  got  in,  began  to  im^ 
peach  all  the  wealthiest  of  them,  and  charge  them  with  some  crime  or 
other.  Two  of  these,  the  principal  men  of  the  city,  after  he  had 
passed  sentence  on  them,  he  caused  to  be  whipped  with  rods,  to  ter« 
rify  the  rest,  and  afterwards  struck  oif  their  bends,  and  set  their  goods  • 
to  sale,  and  forced  others,  out  of  fear,  to  give  him  all  they  had^  as  a 
ransom  for  their  lives. 

14.  Cn.  Pompeius  addicted  himself  to  martial  aflairs,  and  inured 
himself  to  the  hardships  and  fatigues  of  war,  so  that  in  a  short  time 
he  became  very  expert  in  military  matters:  for,  casting  off  all  sloth 
and  effeminateness,  he  was  always,  night  and  day,  doing  something 
or  other  that  was  useful  and  advantageous  for  matters  relating  to  war: 
for  he  was  very  sparing  in  his  diet,  eat  his  meat  sitting,  and  altogether 
forbore  baths,  and  such  like  delights.     He  allotted  but  a  few  hours 
of  the^night  for  sleep,  and  spent  the  rest  in  the  cares  of  a  general^ 
relating  to  what  he  was  to  put  in  execution  the  next  day;  so  that, by 
his  constant  forethoughts  of  the  uncertain  events  of  war,  he  became 
a  most  expert  commander.     And  therefore,  whereas  another  could 
scarce  in  the  same  time  fit  himself  to  take  upon  him  the  charge  of 
an  army  already  raised,  in  that  time,  and  much  less,  he  raised  theniy 
trained,  and  disciplined  them.    And  when  the  news  of  his  famous  ex- 
ploits was  brought  to  Rome,  every  body  at  first,  reflecting  upon  his 
youth,  more  than  thinking  upon  his  valour,  slighted  him,  supposing 
that  the  messengers  stretched  in  their  relations,  and  made  things  look 
bigger  than  in  truth  they  were.     But  when  the  certain  event  con- 
firmed the  former  report,  the  senate  sent  out  Junius*  against  him^ 
whom  he  routed,  and  put  to  flight. 

1 5.  Lucius  Scipio's  army  being  corrupted,  revolted,  and  went  over  to 
Sylla:  Scipio  now  looking  upon  himself  as  a  lost  man,  Sylla  sent 
to  him  a  party  of  horsc^  to  conduct  him  whithersoever  he  pleased. 

*  Junius  Brutus. 


f 
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Be'iag  therefore  forced  in  a  moment  to  lay  dsid^  the  enii^ns  of  hts 
authority,  he  was  forthwith,  by  the  courtesy  of  Sylkl^  brought  in  a 
private  habit  to  the  place  he  desired.  Bift  present^  after  he  resumed 
the  ensigns  of  his  authority,  and  again  marched  forih  with  a  consi* 
dirable  army< 

is.  In  the  me«ti  time  the  persons  of  the  greatest  quality  at  Rome, 
by  false  accusations,  were  pat  to  death,  amdngst  whom  Quint  us  Mu- 
tios  ScssYohi,  the  chief  priest,  a  most  honourable  and  virtuous  per- 
8oti,  came  to  an  unworthy  end,  only  the  Romans  were  fortunate  in 
Shis,  that  the  high  priest  died  not  in  the  most  sacred  pkce:  for  the 
cruelty  of  the  murderers  was  sueh,  that  they  laid  him  upon  the  very 
altar*,  and  there  cut  his  throat,  so  that  by  his  Own  blood  he  estin- 
gaished  that  fire  which,  out  of  a  religious  devotion,  from  antieut  times 
was  ever  kept  bnfning. 

17*  The  names  of  tliose  that  were  proscribed  being  fixed  up  in  the 
market-place,  on  a  sudden  a  multitude  of  people  came  flocking  in  to 
read  it,  of  whom  very  many  pitied  those  that  were  thus  condemned 
to  die.  But  one  amongst  the  rest,  a  most  malicious  and  insolent 
fellow, gloried  over  the  miserable  condition  of  the  afflicted,  and  bawled 
out  most  spiteful  words  against  them,  whom  some  incensed  deity 
forthwith  repaid  with  a  just  revenge:  for  by  chance  readtng  bis  own 
Mme  as  one  proscribed  at  the  bottom  of  the  roll,  he  presently  threw 
his  gown  over  his  head,  and  began  to  fly  through  the  thickest  of  the 
people;  but,  being  known  to  one  that  stood  next  to  him,  who  disco- 
tared  him  to  be  one  condemned^  he  was  instantly  surrounded  and 
seized,  and  then  )nit  to  death,  to  the  great  joy  of  all  that  heard  it. 

18.  Cneius  Pompeiuft,  being  a  long  time  pretor  in  Sicily,  applied 
himself  to  the  business  of  the  courts  of  justice,  and,  deciding  both 
public  and  private  controversies,  discharged  his  oflice  with  so  much 
tfligence  and  integrity,  that  none  ever  merited  more  commendation: 
for,  though  he  was  but  two-and-twenty  years  of  age,  a  time  which 
might  have  drawn  him  off  by  foolish  youthful  lusts,  yet  he  carried 
himself  with  so  much  gravity  and  sobriety  all  the  while  he  was  in  Si- 
cily, that  the  virtue  of  the  young  man  was  much  admired  by  all  the 
Sicilians. 
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TO  TUB  READER. 

THESE  few  fhigments^  together  with  those  of  Polybius^  Dionysiiis 
Halicarnassus,  Dion  Cassius,  and  Appian^  were  pablished  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  156l|  by  Fiilvius  Ursinus^  a  Roman  born,  and  emU 
Bently  learned:  but  for  a  further  and  itiore  particuhur  account  of 
them,  I  refer  the  reader  to  the  epistle  to  the  fragments  of  Valerius, 
placed  next  before  these;  and  therefore  have  now  nothing  further 
to  add,  but  an  Acknowledgment  of  thanks  due  to  a  learned  person 
in  Oxford,  through  whose  candouir  the  book  out  of  which  the  transla- 
tion  of  these  fragments  was  made  was  brought  to  hand  for  perusal. 


isook  xxxviL 


1.  IN  the  relgti  of  Tullus  Hostilius,  king  of  the  Romans^  the  At- 
bani,  jealous  of  the  growth  of  the  Roman  power,  pretended  that  the 
Romans  committed  thefts  and  robberies  in  their  country,  and  there* 
fore  sent  ambassadors  to  Rome,  to  demand  justice,  with  instruction^^ 
that  if  they  did  not  hearken  to  them,  to  denounce  war  against  themi 
Hostilius,  the  king  of  Rome,  understanding  that  they  sought  occasion 
to  pick  a  quarrel,  and  begin  a  war,  commanded  his  friends  and  offi*« 
cers  to  etitertain  the  ambassadors  courteously,  and  persuade  them  to 
peace  and  amity«  But  the  king,  not  Willing  hastily  to  give  them  flu* 
dience,  sent  some  in  the  mean  time  to  the  Albania  whh  orders  and 
instruitions  like  to  those  of  the  Albani  to  hiro^  orderitig  this,^as 
prompted  thereunto  by  that  Adtient  custom^  according  to  which  th6 

old  Romans  studied  nothing  more  than  thnt  their  wars  shooM  be  just 
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and  warrantable:  for  he  was  very  cautious  lest,  not  being  able  to  find 
out  the  first  authors  of  the  depredations,  or  such  as  were  to  be  de^ 
livered  up  to  the  demands  of  justice,  he  should  be  thought  to  be  the 
first  fomenter  of  an  unjust  war.  But  it  falling  out  that  the  ambassa- 
dors that  were  sent  to  Alba  were  first  denied  justice,  upon  the  thirti- 
eth day  they  denounced  war  against  the  Albani.  The  Alban  ambas* 
sadors,  according  to  their  desires,  received  answer...That  they  being 
the  first  that  denied  doing  i justice,  the  Romans  were  they  who  now 
denounced  war  against  them.  And  these  were  the  reasons  that  the 
people  who  were  before  allied  by  marriages,  and  at  mutual  amity 
one  with  another,  now  became  enemies,  and  alienated  one  from 
another. 

2.  When  Cambyses,  Icing  of  Persia,  was  lord  of  all  Egypt,  the 
Libyans  and  Cyreneans,  confederating  with  the  Egyptians,  sent  pre- 
sents, and  promised  entire  obedience  and  subjection  to  their  com- 
mands. 

3.  The  ambassadors  that  Were  sent  from  Nabis  and  Flaminlnus^ 
to  Rome,  concerning  the  terms  of  peace,  after  they  had  opened  ta 
the  senate  the  matters  given  them  in  charge,  the  senate  decreed  the 
articles  to  be  confirmed,  and  that  all  their  garrisons  should  he  re- 
moved, and  their  forces  drawn  out  of  all  parts  of  Greece.  Whca 
Fiamininus  heard  of  the  senate's  decree,  he  summoned  all  the  nobi- 
lity of  Greece  from  all  parts,  to  meet  in  a  general  council,  where  he 
rehearsed  to  them  the  great  kindnesses  and  good  will  of  the  Romans 
towards  the  Grecians,  and  apologized  for  the  matter  relating  to  Na- 
bis, because  they  did  in  that  affair  as  much  as  they  were  able.  He 
told  them  likewise,  that,  according  to  their  desire,  all  the  inhabitants 
of  Greece  should  be  free,  and  eased  of  all  their  garrisons,  and,  above 
all,  be  ^verncd  by  their  own  laws.  But  he  begged  that  the  Greeks 
would  so  far  gratify  him  as  to  inquire  what  Italian  servants  were  a- 
mong  them,  and  to  discharge  them  within  thirty  days;  which  was 
done  accordingly. 

4.  Tiie  senate  again  gave  audience  to  the  Grecian  ambassadors, 
and  caressed  them  with  very  fair  words,  desirous  to  have  them  earnest 
and  forward  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war  against  Antiochusf^  which 
they  suddenly  expected.  They  gave  answer  likewise  to  the  ambas- 
sadors of  Philip t That  because  he  maintained  his  fidelity,  they 

would  free  him  from  tribute,  and  discharge  his  son  Demetrlus§. 
And  to  those  that  came  from  Antiochus  they  appointed  ten  of  i^ 
senate  to  hear  what  they  said  tlicy  had  in  charge  from  the  kiu^ 

*  Titiis  Quintus  Flainininus,  not  Flaroiniut^  as  Plutarch  sejt:  for  Flsmmuius  wan  of 
jpatriciaii  extraction,  but  Flainiiuus  of  plebtiaD.--^See  lAiy,  lib*  52. 

t  Tite  (^Mat         I  King  <|f  Matffdou,         $  Wiio.irfta  aa  liMUgc^-Viv.  lib.  94. 
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When  the  commissioners  sat,  one  of  the  ambassadors  named  Menip* 
pus,  president  of  the  embassy,  declared,  that  they  came  to  make  up 
a  league  of  friendship  and  confederacy  between  the  Romans  and 
Antiochus.  But  he  said  that  the  king  greatly  wondered  for  what 
manner  of  reason  the  Romans  should  lay  their  commands  upon  him^ 
What  parts  of  Europe  he  should  make  his  concern;  what  cities  be 
should  not  meddle  with,  nor  collect  the  tributes  of  some  that  were 
in  arrear;  that  it  was  not  usual  for  those  that  are  making  a  treaty 
upon  equal  terms,  but  for  the  conquerors,  to  impose  in  such  a  man* 
ner;  and  that  their  ambassadors  Who  were  sent  to  him  toLysimachik 
imperiously  charged  him  with  these  things:  that  Antiochus  was  not 
at  war  with  the  Romans,  and,  if  they  had  a  mind  to  enter  into  aa 
alliance  and  league  with  him,  he  was  ready.    Flamininus  answered 

^Xhere  were  two  things  propounded  by  the  senate,  let  him  choose 

which  of  them  he  would;  and  that  is — If  he  would  relinquish  all 
his  pretences  in  Europe,  the  Romans  would  not  meddle  with  hii 
concerns  in  Asia:  and  if  this  did  not  please  him,  then  they  were  to 
let  the  king  know,  that  the  Romans  would  assist  their  friends  and 
allies,  when  oppressed.  The  ambassadors  replied — ^They  could  not 
agree  to  any  thing  that  might  impair  the  king^s  sovereignty.  The 
next  day  the  senate  told  the  Grecians — ^That  if  Antiochus  did  busy 
himself,  and  intermeddle  with  any  thing  in  Europe,  the  Romans 
would,  with  all  the  care  and  diligence  imaginable,  set  free  all  tbe 
Greeks  that  were  in  Asia.  The  Grecian  ambassadors  hereupon  ap- 
proved of  all  by  an  applause;  but  the  king's  ambassadors  entreated 
the  senate  that  they  would  consider  into  what  dangers  and  mi^rict 
both  parties  would  be  brought,  and  not  to  be  rash  in  their  resolves, 
but  that  they  would  give  the  king  time  to  consult,  and  themselves  to 
be  better  advised  about  these  things. 

5.  As  to  the  i^tolian  ambassadors  that  sought  for  peace,  the  ser 

Bate  decreed ^That  they  should  either  give  up  all  their  country  to 

the  Romans,  or  forthwith  pay  to  them  a  thousand  talents  of  silver. 
Upon  this  severe  answer  (never  suspecting  any  such  thing  would 
have  been  enjoined)  they  were  seized  with  great  fear;  and,  seeing 
that,  they  bad  adhered  to  the  king'*,  they  fell  into  inextricable  straits 
and  perplexities,  net  having  any  means  left,  or  way  open,  to  escape 
utter  ruin. 

G.  Antiochus,  hearing  that  the  Romans  had  passed  over  into  Asia, 
sent  Hcraclides  of  Byzantium  to  treat  with  the  consul  about  a  peace, 
with  offers  to  bear  half  of  the  charges  of  the  war,  to  give  up  Lamp- 
sacus,  Smyrna,  and  Alexandria,  upon  the  account  of  which  cities  he 
ponccived  the  war  broke  forth:   for  those  were  the  first  of  all  the 

•  riiilip  of  Mactdun. 
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Greek  cities  of  Asia  that,  by  their  ambassadors  to  the  senate^  pimjed 
the  assistance  of  the  Romans  for  the  regaining  of  their  liberty, 

f.  Antiochus  promised  Publius  Scipio,  the  president  of  the  coun* 
eil,  to  release  his  son  without  ransom.  Whom  he  had  taken  prisoner 
when  he  lay  about  the  Island  Eubcea;  and  besides  this,  that  he  would 
give  him  a  great  sum  of  money,  upon  the  obtaining  of  a  peace.  Sci- 
pio  answered —JThat  he  would  return  the  king  thanks  for  the  release 
of  his  son,  but  that  he  did  not  want  those  sums;  and  in  f^uital  df  so 
remarkable  a  kindness,  he  advised  him  as  a  friend  not  to  wiihstaod 
Ae  Romans,  of  whose  valour  he  had  had  experience.  But  Antiochus 
judginir  those  terms  to  be  harder  than  were  fit  to  be  complied  witb^ 
rejected  his  advice. 

8.  In  Rome,  before  the  overthrow  of  Antiochus,  the  ambastedors 
from  the  iEtoHans  being  brought  into  the  senate,  and  not  in  the  least 
excusing  the  faults,  but  setting  forth  the  great  services  the  ^toliatis 
had  performed  to  the  Roman  state,  one  of  the  senate  rose  up,  and 
asked  the  ambassadors,  whether  the  i£tolians  had  given  up  them- 
selves to  the  protection  of  the  Romans?  The  ambassadors  being 
hereupon  silent  and  dumb,  the  senate,  suspecting  that  the  iEtolians 
fixed  their  hopes  in  Antiochus,  sent  them  back  into  Greece  with  a 
fruitless  embassy. 

9.  Antiochus,  laying  aside  all  thoughts  of  war,  sent  ambassadors 
to  the  consul,  to  ask  pardon  for  his  miscarriages,  and  to  procure  a 
peace  upon  any  terms  that  possibly  might  be  had.  The  consul, 
keeping  close  to  the  moderation  and  clemency  of  his  country,  and 
advised  likewise  by  his  broiher  Publius^,  agreed  to  a  peace,  upon 
these  conditions ^That  the  king  should  leave  all  Europe  to  the  Ro- 
mans, and  part  likewise  with  all  the  countries  and  cities  lying  on  this 
side  the  Taurus:  that  he  should  give  up  all  his  elephants  and  long 
ships,  and  pay  all  the  charges  and  expenses  occasioned  by  the  war, 
which  were  computed  at  fifteen  thousand  Eaiboean  talents:  that  he 
should  deliver  up  into  their  hands  Hannibal  the  Carthaginian,  and 
Thoas  the  iEtolian,  and  some  others,  and  give  twenty  hostages, 
such  as  the  Romans  should  nominate.  Antiochus,  out  of  «  long- 
ing desire  of  peace,  having  accepted  these  conditions,  was  freed  from 
the  war. 

10.  After  the  overthrow  of  Antiochus,  there  came  ambassadors 
from  all  the  cities  and  states  of  Asia,  some  concerning  the  freedom 
of  their  cities,  others  relating  to  congratulations  for  the  go<»d  services 
they  had  done  for  Rome,  in  joining  in  the  war  against  Antiochus. 
To  all  which  the  senate  gave  great  encouragement,  and  said  they 
would  send  ten  commissioners  into  Asia^  who,  with  the  generalsfj 

•  P,Scipio.— Vid.  LiT.  lib.  S8.  t  Prcton. 
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sl^ould  brings  all  orders  with  them.  When  the  ambassadors  were  re-> 
turned  injto  their  own  countries,  the  ten  commissioners,  with  Scijno 
and  ^milius,  mef  in  council  together,  and  decreed,  that  the  regions 
en  this  side  Taurus  should  he  given  to  Eumcnes,  and  the  elephants* 
But  Caria  and  Lycia  they  assigned  to  the  Rhodians.  They  ordered 
likewise  that  such  cities  as  paid  tribute  to  Eumenes  should  be  sub- 
ject to  him,  but  that  such  as  wf  re  tributary  to  Antio^bus  should  be 
(reed  from  all  tribute  whatsoeyer. 

1  h  When  die  Galatian*  ambassadors  came  to  Cneius  Manlius  Iha 

proconsul  to  treat  for  peace,  he  answered He  would  come  to  terms 

of  peace  with  |hem*when  their  kings  came  to  him« 

m 

12.  The  saipe  coiping  into  {^ycaonia,  brought  corn  that  was  du« 
from  Antiochus,  and  the  yearly  tribute  of  a  thousand  talents,  accord«> 
ing  to  the  articles  of  peace. 

13.  The  general  assembly  of  the  Achaians  coming  together  ia 
Peloponnesus,  the  Roman  commissioners  met  them,  and  declared, 
ihtki  the  sen^e  was  much  displeased  at  the  demolishing  of  the  walls 
of  (iacedsBinon,  which  was  done  by  the  states  of  Achaia  when  they 
were  lords  of  Sparta,  and  had  brought  the  LacedsBmonians,  as  mem- 
bers, into  the  same  commonwealth.  To  this  assembly  came  the  am* 
ba9sadors  of  Eumenes,  and  brought  along  with  them  a  present  of 
ti^entyt  talents,  out  of  which  the  king  intended  that  the  charge  of 
such  as  were  members  of  the  Achaian  senate  should  be  defrayed.  But 
the  Achdians,  disliking  the  disposal  of  the  money,  refused  the  gift. 
Tliitiier  likewise  came  ambassadors  from  Seleucos,  to  renew  the 
league  formerly  made  between  the  Achaians  and  Antiochus,  which 
league  they  renewed,  and  accepted  the  present  sent  from  him. 

14.  Ambassadors  coming  to  Rome  from  the  kings  and  princes  of 
Asia,  those  princes  with  At  talus  had  a  noble  reception;  for  they 
were  met  with  great  state  and  pomp,  and  presented  with  rich  gifts, 
and  other  extraordinary  marks  of  respect  and  favour :  for  these  princes 
were  fast  friends  to  the  Hoaoans,  and  observant  in  every  thing  to  the 
senate;  and  besides^ having  courteously  entertained  above  all  others 
those  Romans  that  came  to  vbit  the  quecn:(,  they  were  judged  worthy 
of  the  most  honourable  reception.  For  these  reasons  the  senate^ 
having  heard  all  the  amiiassadors,  and  especially  desirous  to  gratify 
the  princes  that  belonged  to  Eumenes,  returned  them  a  gracious  an^ 
swer;  for  they  signified  that  they  would  send  delegates  from  the  se- 
nate to  put  a  full  end  to  the  war  with  Phamaces. 

15.  The  defrauding  of  creditors  in  Thessaly  setting  all  in  a  flame 

^  Gftliop«elrs.  t  Pol^b,  Leg.  41,  one  hnndred  and  twertty  talents^ 

t  Stntoni^e,  opos  the  attrs  of  Biimenci,  her  busbafid;  bei^g  dead.— See  Liv. 

]ib.  49. 
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amoD^  the  i£tolians,  and  eveiy  city  being  fiUed  with  seditions  and 
turouUs ;  the  senate  suspected  that  all  this  confusion  was  caused  by 
Perseus*,  and  declared  to  his  ambassadors  that  they  would  acquit 
bin)  of  other  crimes  whereof  he  was  accused :  but  as  to  his  ejecting" 
of  Abrypolia  king  of  Thrace  out  of  his  kingdom,  they  commanded 
Perseus,  to  recti fyt  what  he  had  done. 

16.  When  Arpalus,  Perseus's  ambassador  was  silent,  the  sensrte 
so  far  honoured  Eumenes  as  to  present  him  with  an  ivory  chariotty 
and  conferred  upon  him  other  honours,  and  with  special  favour  and 
jespect  sent  him  away  into  Asia.  « 

17.  The  same  day  the  senate  decreed  the  war  against  Perseus, 
and  declared  it  to  the  ambassadors,  but  returned  no  answer ;  and 
commanded  the  consuls  expressly  to  reject  them|f  in  the  assemblies, 
and  ordered  that  the  ambassadors  and  all  th^  Macedonians  should 
that  very  day  depart  out  of  Rome,  and  within  thirty  days  out  of 
Italy. 

18.  Ptolemy§,  king  of  Egypt,  knowing  that  his  ancestors  had 
been  formerly  lords  of  Ccelosyria  made  great  preparations  to  gain 
that  justly,  even  by  the  law  of  nations  that  was  before  lost  by  an 
unjust  war.  Antiochus^  having  intelligence  of  these  preparations. 
Sent  ambassadors  to  Rome,  commanding  them  to  acquaint  the  senate, 
that  Ptolemy  had  begun  an  unjust  war  against  him ;  but  he  before 
named,  sent  ambassadors  to  make  his  defence,  and  to  inform  the  se- 
nate how  Antiochus,  against  all  right  and  justice,  lorded  it  over  Coeto- 
Syria,  being  Ptolemy's  own  inheritance,  descended  to  him  from  his 
ancestors.  But  he  ordered  them  to  renew  friendship  with  the  Ro* 
mans,  and  to  endeavour  to  put  an  end  to  the  war  against  Perseus^ 

19.  Ambassadors  came  to  Rome  from  Rhodes  to  clear  themselves 
of  those  crimes  that  were  charged  against  them;  for  in  the  war 
against  Perseus  they  seemed  in  tlieir  hearts  to  lean  to  the  king,  and 
to  be  loose  in  their  friendship  towards  the  Romans;  but  perceiving 
the  aversion  and  displeasure  of  the  senate  against  them,  they  were 
greatly  dejected;  and  when  one  of  the  pretors,  who  had  called  to* 
gether  an  assembly,  stirred  up  the  people  to  a  war  against  the  Rho- 
diaus,  they  were  exceedingly  afraid  upon  the  account  of  their  coun-* 
try,  and  fell  into  that  consternation,  that  they  put  on  mourning  ha- 
bits, not  any  longer  making  their  demands,  or  soliciting  after  the 
usual  freedom  o(  friends,  but  deprecating  with  tears,  that  nothing' 
irremediable  might  be  decreed  against  them.    But  one  of  the  tri* 

*  King  of  Macedon. — Lit.  lib.  42.  f  To  mend  his  mauDers. 

t  Chair  of  State.  ||  Perseus' s  Ambassadors.  §  Ftolea^  PhiipiinCox. 

^  Aatiociios  Epipha&es.*— Ant,  Gh.  16^ 
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buoes^.  introducing  them  into  the  senate,  and  violently  plucking 
down  the  pretor  from  the  desk,  who  was  stilrring  them  tip  to  the 
war,  he  caused  them  to  speak,  who  saying  many  things  in  a  way  of 
humble  supplication,  received  such  an  answer  as  altogether  freed 
them  from  their  excessive  fears;  but  for  some  of  tlieir  crimes  they 
were  sharply  rebuked. 

.  20.  About  this  time  came  ambassadors  td  Rome  from  all  parts  td 
oongratulate  their  victories :  the  senate  courteously  received  them  ali^ 
and  returning  them  gracious  answers,  presently  sent  them  back  into 
their  own  country. 

21.  About  this  time  there  being  many  ambassadors  arrived,  the 
senate  first  despatched  those  that  came  along  with  Attains.  For  the 
Romans  were  jealous  of  £aQienes,  by  reason  of  some  letters  that 
were  intercepted,  by  which  it  appeared  that  he  had  confederated  with 
Perseus  agaihst  the  Romans,  being  likewise  accused  by  many  am« 
bassadors  that  came  out  of  Asia,  and  especially  by  those  that  were 
sent  from  king  Prussiasf,  and  the  Gallogrceks;  those  with  Attalus 
readily  answered  to  every  article  of  the  charge,  and  not  only  cleared 
themselves  of  all  the  Crimes,  but  returned  home  with  much  honour 
and  reputation.  However,  the  senate  did  not  altogether  lay  aside 
the  suspicion  of  Eumenes:  but  pitching  upon  Caius,  sent  him  away 
strictly  to  observe  his  afiairs  and  motions. 

22    Prussias  became  unworthy  of  the  fdyal  dignity,  spent  his  days 
basely  and  sordidly,  in  flattering  his  superiors ;  and  when  the  Roman 
amlMssadors  came  to  him,  he  threw  aside  the  ensigns  of  royalty,  the 
diadem  and  the  purple,  and,  imitating  exactly  the  garb  of  the  Roman 
libertines,  met  the  ambassadors  with  his  head  shaven,  and  wearing 
a  white  cap,  and,  having  on  the  gown  and  shoes  of  a  manumitted 
slave,  so  saluted  the  ambassadors,  declaring  himself  to  be  a  liber- 
tine of  the  Romans,  than  which  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  find  a  more 
dishonourable  title;  and  many  other  such  mean  things  he  had  done 
before.    And  when  he  came  to  the  portico  of  the  senate  house, 
standing  at  the  door  straight  over  against  the  senators,  he  fell  down 
prostrate  upon  both  hands,  kissing  the  threshold,  and  cried  out  with 
a  loud  voice  to  them  as  they  sat>  all  health!  ye  gods!  the  saviours! 
not  sparing  any  high-soaring  compliments  of  unmanly  flattery  and 
efifeminacy.    And  moreover^  making  a  speech  in  the  senate  agree-^ 
able  to  his  sordid  deportment,  he  proceeded  so  far  as  is  a  shame  for 
me  to  write.    But  the  senate  being  oflTended  at  matiy  things  he  said^ 
returned  him  an  answer  suitable  to  his  flatteries.  For  the  Romanes  are 
eager  chiefly  to  conquer  a  stout  and  courageous  enemy. 

*  Marcus  Antoniits.— -Li? .  lib.  45.  t  King  of  Bitb^nia. 

Vol.  2.  No.  4S.  oc>oo 
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23.  Ambosaadore  eaine  to  Rome  both  from  the  yoanger  and  the 
elder  Ptolemy,  An  accoant  of  afiairs  being  given  to  those  in  the  as* 
sembly,  the  senate,  upon  hearing  of  part,  decreed — That  the  ambassa- 
dors from  the  elder  Ptolemy*  should  depart  out  of  Italy  within  five 
days  at  most,  and  the  oonfederacy  be  broken  off.  But  that  ambas*- 
sadors  should  be  sent  to  the  younger  Ptolemyf  to  declare  to  liim  the 
good  will  of  the  senate,  and  those  things  that  liad  been  signified  to 
hb  brothen 

24.  About  the  one  hundred  and  fiftykfifth  olympiad,  ambassadors 
came  from  Ariarathes^  bringing  a  crown  of  the  value  of  tet)  thousand 
pieces  of  gold^  signifying  the  good  will  the  king  bore  to  the  Romans^ 
and  that  upon  their  account  he  had  prohibited  marriage  and  amity 
with  Demetrius;  which  was  attested  and  confirmed  by  the  anibas* 
sadors  from  Greece.    The  senate  commended  Ariarathes^  and  ac- 

,  cepted  the  crown,  and  sent  back  to  him  such  presentslj  as  were  of 
greatest  esteem  among  the  Romans. 

25.  At  the  same  time  ambassadors  came  from  Demetrius  bringing 
Kkewbe  a  crown  of  the  value  of  ten  thousand  pieces  of  gold,  and 
those  prisoners  that  were  guilty  of  the  murder  of  Octavius:  but  the 
senate  had  a  long  debate,  what  was  best  and  most  advisable  to  do  ia 
these  concerns;  at  last  they  accepted  the  crown,  but  would  nu|  re- 
ceive Isocrates§  and  Leptines^  that  were  offered  to  be  delifcred  up 
to  them. 

26.  The  Celtiberians,**  after  the  victory,  wisely  foreseeing  what 
would  follow,  sent  ambassadors  to  the  consul  to  treat  for  peace,  but  he 
Jooking  upon  it  necessary  to  keep  up  the  grandeur  and  magnanimity 
of  his  country,  made  answer...^That  they  must  either  give  up  all  to 
the  Romans,  or  else  be  victbrs  in  the  war. 

27*  When  the  Romans  were  at  war  with  the  Carthaginians,  the 
Carthaginians  hearing  that  they  were  sailing  to  Lilyhseum,  and  not 
in  the  least  making  a  descent  upon  them,  sent  ambassadors  to  Rome, 
and  by  them  delivered  up  both  themselves,  and  all  the  concerns  of 
their  country  to  the  Romans.  The  senate  accepting  the  surrender 
of  their  country,  gave  this  answer — "Since  the  Carthaginians  are  so 
well  advised,  the  senate  returns  them  their  country,  their  laws,  their 
temples,  their  sepulchres,  their  liberties,  and  their  estates;"  (not  at 
all  mentipning  their  city    Carthage,  for  that  was  concealed  under 

*  Ptolemj  PUilometor.  t  Ptolcniy  Evergetei. 

%  Kiog  of  Cappadocia. 

I  A  staff  and  an  vwory  chariot,  or  chuir  of  state.— Poljb.  I«|f.  1ft. 

§  liocrates,  the  grammariaD,  defended  it. — Poljfb.  Leg.  122.  114. 
^  Lvptln^  slabbed  Cncius  Octarius,  the  Roman  legate,  at  Laadioea. 

•*  Spaniards. 
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these  kind  concessions),  if  they  w^uld  give  three  hundred  sons  of  the 
senators  as  hostages,  and  obey  the  commands  of  the  oonsals.  The 
Carthaginians,  thinking  hereby  to  be  free  from  the  war^  sent  the  hos- 
tages^^  not  without  great  lamentation.  Afterwards  the  oonsuls  came 
to  Uticaf,  and  the  Carthaginians  again  sent  ambassadors  to  ask  what 
further  commands  the  Romans  would  lay  upon  them ;  but  when  the 
consuls  told  tiiem  they  must  deliver  up  their  anns  and  engines  with* 
out  fraud,  they  at  first  (because  of  the  war  against  Asdrubalt)  took  it 
heavily:  Iu>wever,  they  brought  in  two  hundred  thousand  arms  of  all 
sorts,  and  two  thousand  engines.  Afterwards  the  Romans  again  sent 
commands  to  the  Carthaginians,  to  send  some  persons  of  their  se^ 
Date,  to  whom  they  would  declare  their  further  oommand,  who  ac-^ 
eordingly  sent  thirty  of  the  noblest.  Manilius  the  senior  consul  told 
them,  that  it  was  the  senate's  pleasure  they  should  leave  the  city 
they  inhabited,  and  build  another  eighty  furlongs  distant  from  the 
sea:  but  the  ambassadors  crying  out  for  mercy  and  compassion,  all 
of  them  cast  themselves  to  the  ground,  uttering  many  lamentably 
complaints  with  tears,  upon  which  great  confusion  was  raised  in  the 
assembly;  and  when  the  Carthaginians  were  a  little  recovered  out  of 
their  consternation,  one  only,  named  Blannus,  delivering  himself  in 
the  natural  ^language  of  the  auditory,  debated  the  matter-  with  great 
heat  and  earnestness,  attended  with  an  undaunted  presence  of  mind, 
which  moved  the  auditors  to  pity  and  commisseration. 

28.  Tlie  Romans  being  unmoveable  in  their  decrees  as  to  the  raz* 
ing  of  Carthage,  the  senate  commanded  them  forthwith  to  depart 
to  Carthage,  and  to  declare  to  the  citizens  wliat  things  were  decreed; 
rat  some  of  the  ambassadors  refusing  to  return  to  their  country,  fled 
each  of  them  wherever  they  could;  the  r^st,  choosing  rather  to  re-r 
turn,  went  home,  having  thus  finished  a  doleful  embassy.  When  th^ 
people  came  thronging  together  to  meet  them,  they  gave  them  not  a 
.word,  but,  beating  their  heads,  stretching  out  their  hands,  and  invo«r 
eating  their  gods,  they  went  on  to  the  court,  and  informed  the  senate 
what  things  were  commanded, 

29.  The  Aradians,  supposing  they  had  got  an  opportunity  to  de- 
stroy those  of  Marathos§,  sent  privately  to  Anfimonhis,  viceroy  of 
the  kingdom II,  and,  with  a  bribe  of  three  hundred  talents,  prevailed 
with  hi  ill  to  deliver  up  Marathos;  whereupon  Ammonius  sent  Isa- 
dore  to  the  Marathonians,  who  by  hrs  speech  was  to  pHreeend  soma 
ethejT  matters,  but  in  truth  went  to  seiza  upon  the  city,  and  to-deltver 
it  up  to  the  Aradians.    The  MarathoniapSj  being  ignorapt  tliat  they 

*  !♦  I-i'jb^iiin.  t  See  Eotrop.  lib.  4.   Flor.  lib.  S.  c.  15.    LWj,  rpltom.  lib.  i5^ 

*  .  I  Thtir  gencnil.  5  A  city  of  PhoBnicio^ 

•  }  Of  ^ym/vader  AI«jand«r  BaU. 
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were  designed  for  destruction,  yet«ohserviD|;  that  the  Arsdians  were 
higher  in  the  king's  favour  than  themselves,  refused  the  king's  sol- 
diers entrance  into  their  city,  and  resolved  to  make  their  addresses  as 
suppliants  to  the  Aradians.  They  forthwith  therefore  sent  ten  of  the 
most  eminent  of  their  eldest  citizens  asumbassadors  to  Aradus*,  who 
brought  with  them  an  humble  address  and  supplicatioo,and  theold^ 
est  images  of  their  gods  which  they  had  in  their  city,  hoping  that 
upon  the  account  of  their  kindred,  and  moved  with  reverence  to  their 
gods,  the  Aradians  would  be  appeased,  and  their  anger  diverted.  Aa 
soon  as  they  landed,  according  to  the  commands  given,  they  addressed 
themselves  as  suppliants  to  the  people:  but  the  Aradians  being  in- 
censed, they  slighted  the  usual  and  common  laws  of  suppliants,  and 
^ast  off  all  reverence  of  their  kindred's  images,  and  their  gods,  and 
therefore  broke  the  images,  and  trampled  them  most  shamefully  un- 
der their  feet,  and  attempted  to  stone  the  ambassadors;  but  some 
af  tlie  senators  interposing  themselves  between  them  and  the  rage  of 
the  people  (scarce  restrained  from  stoning  them,  notwithstanding  the 
reverence  they  owed  the  senators)  commanded  them  to  be  eonveyedl 
to  prison.  ^^  «^ 

SO.  The  Nuroantiansf  and  TermissiansJ  sent  ambassadors  to  the 
Romans,  to  treat  of  a  peace,  which  was  granted  to  them  upon  these  ^ 
conditions..That  they  should  each  deliver  up  their  cities  to  the 
Romans,  three  hundred  hostages,  nine  hundred  soldier's  coats,  three 
hundred  hides,  eight  hundred  war-horses,  and  all  their  arms,  and  that 
they  should  he  friends  and  allies  to  the  Romans.  There  being  a  day 
appointed  for  the  performance  of  these  conditions  by  the  cities,  all 
was  done  according  to  the  articles;  but  when  at  last  it  came  to  the 
delivering  up  of  their  arms,  there  arose  a  certain  generous  regret  and 
lamentation,  and  a  courageous  resolution  in  the  populace  to  regain 
their  liberties.  Therefore  they  were  angry  one  at  another  that  they 
should  ever  consent  that  they  should,  like  women,  strip  themselves 
of  their  arms:  wherefore,  repenting  of  those  things  that  were  de- 
creed, the  fathers  accused  their  sons,  children  their  parents,  and 
women  their  husbands;  and  so,  coming  to  themselves  again,  re- 
solving not  to  deliver  up  their  arms,  they  renewed  the  war  against  the 
Romans. 

31.  Tryphon§  from  a  private  man  being  made  king,  endeavoured 
all  he  could  to  establish  the  government  in  himself  by  a  decree  of  the 
senate :  wherefore,  preparing  a  golden  medal  of  victory  weighing  ten 

*  An  island  over  against  PhoBnicia.  t  Namantia  in  Spain. 

X  Gerroissam  in  Spain.— See  Patercul.  lib.  2/  c.  4. 

§  Called  Diodotus,  one  of  Alexander  Bala's  commandersy  king  of  Syria.— 1  Macc»  11> 

39.  c.  13.  w.  Sl«  3f.    Ur,  lib.  52,  56. 
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thousand  crowns,  be  sent  ambassadors  to  Rome,  to  present  it  to  tbe 
people,  not  doubting  but  that  he  should  obtain  from  them  the  ap^ 
pellation  of  king,  considering  that  the  present  which  he  sent  was  not 
enly  very  rieh  in  itself,  but  one  whose  name  carried  along  with  it  tbe 
happy  prognostication  of  victory.  But  he  found  the  senate  far  moK 
subtle  than  him^seif,  whose  prudence  prompted  them  to  a  dislike  of 
those  that  deceitfully  circumvent  others:  for  they  received  the  pre- 
sent, and  the  good  omen,  together  with  the  profit;  but,  instead  of 
Tryphon*s  name,  the  senate  decreed  that  the  title  of  the  king*  who 
vr0s  treacherously  murdered  should  be  engraven  upon  it;  and  by  so 
doing  they  approved  themselves  haters  of  his  wickedness  in  mur-* 
dering  of  the  child,  and  such  as  would  not  accept  of  the  preaeuts  of 
wicked  men. 

S2.  There  came  with  Scipio  Africanus  other  ambassadors  to  Alex- 
andria, to  view  the  whole  kingdom.  Ptolemyf  met  them  in  pomp 
and  state,  with  a  great  retinue,  and  feasted  them  sumptuously,  and^ 
going  about  with  them,  shewed  them  his  palace  and  treasury.  But 
ihey  t,  being  persons  eminent  for  virtue,  contented  themselves  witk 
a  spare  diet,  and  such  as  was  wholesome,  scorning  that  rich  provisioOy 
as  prejudicial  both  to  mind  end  body.  As  for  those  things  which 
tbe  king  esteemed  as  rarities  and  admirable,  they  only  glanced  their 
eyes  upon  them,  and  looked  on  them  as  things  of  no  value:  but 
what  was  really  worth  their  eyeing,  those  things  they  viewed  most 
exactly;  as  the  situation  of  the  city,  and  its  capacity,  and  particularly 
the  Pharos§,  and  what  belonged  thereunto.  Thence  likewise  they 
sailed  to  Memphis,  and  took  notice  of  tbe  goodness  of  the  country^ 
the  conveniencies  of  the  river  Nile,  the  number  of  the  cities,  the  io* 
finite  thousands  of  inhabitants,  the  fortification ||  of  Egypt,  and  the 
excellence  of  the  country,  how  well  it  was  provided,  both  as  to  tht 
security  and  extent  of  an  empire:  and,  having  admired  both  the  po*- 
polousness  of  Egypt,  and  the  convenience  of  the  places  therein,  thejr 
were  of  opinion  that  the  kingdom  of  Egypt  would  easily  swell  into  a 
vast  empire,  if  it  once  had  masters  answerable.  After  the  ambussa^ 
dors  had  well  viewed  Egypt,  they  went  to  Cyprus,  and  from  thence 
into  Syria.  In  short,  they  passed  through  most  parts  of  the  world: 
and,  carrying  themselves  soberly,  to  admiration  in  all  places  wherever 
they  came,  they  gained  exceeding  honour  and  reputation;  and,  tii« 


*  Antiochos  Theoi«  Alexftader  Bala*s  ton,  wbote  gmarduin  Trypboa  was.    Set  . 

Justin*  lib.  36.  c.  1. 

t  PtoleiDj  Ever^tes,  the  tecoad  •■riMnied  Fhjfiooa. 

4  r.  Sci(>io  Africanus,  Spuria*  Munmius  L-  Metcllus.-— See  Cicero  In  Somnio  Scip. 

}  Tbe-Flraros  at  Alciaadria,  wlii^h  gate  ligkt  to  aaaacn  la  tfM  0iglil». 

(  Natttfia  l^nificaltMi*— Ste  Uv  Ci»t.  Uk  59. 
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veiling  through  most  parts  of  the  world,  with  the  general  applause 
of  all,  they  returned  home.  For  those  that  were  at  differeoce,  they 
recoocilnl  oue  to  aoother;  others  they  persuaded  to  do  right  aad 
justice  tt>  those  that  complained  against  them;  those  that  were  im- 
pudrntly  obstinate  they  were  necessitated  to  curb  and  restrain  by 
force ;  and  such  causes  as  were  difficult  to  be  determined  ihey  trans- 
mitied  to  the  senate,  O'l.ferriiig  both  with  kings  and  their  people, 
kod  renewing  all  former  leagues,  they  increased  the  love  uf  nil  sorts 
to  the  Roman  government;  and  so  alt  applying  themselves  in  their 
iftverul  countries  to  choose  fit  persons,  ihey  sent  amltassodors  to  Rome, 
and  higlily  applauded  the  delegates  with  Scipio,  and  the  senate  foy 
eoiployitig  &uch  men. 

S9'  B"ci-hus,  king  of  Libya,  having  sharply  rebuked  those  that 
woflfl  bnve  persuaded  him  to  made  war  upon  the  Romans,  sent  com- 
Ini^hlOllelJ  to  Marius,  craving  pardon  for  his  crimes,  and  desiring  to 
enter  into  .\  league,  made  many  promises  to  he  servioeable  to  the  Ro- 
tpans  for  iIm  time  to  come.  But  Marius  ordering  him  to  send  am- 
bassadors to  the  senate,  to  treat  of  theae  matters,  the  king  observed 
his  <lirectionn,  and  sent  accocdingly.  Upon  wliicli  the  senate  an- 
•wcrt-  -..Thai  B<irrliua  should  in  every  respect  be  received  into  grace 
tud  hi:  if  he  ciiuld  prevail  with  Marius.     Marios,  desirous  to 

liavcju^j 'ill"  the  king  his  prisoner,  Bocchos, willing  to  serve  him, 
icnt  T„r  Ji,|rurtha,  hs  if  lie  would  discnurse  with  him  about  busineiis 
of  Loncern  to  them  both, and  by  this  means  seized  him,  and  delivered 
him  bound  to  Lucius  Sylla  the  questor,  w))o  was  sent  out  for  that 
purp«>se;  and  so,  by  the  misfortune  of  this  prince,  he  bought  his  own 
•afety,  and  escajted  punishment  from  the  Humans. 

34  Ambassuduia  came  from  kin|;  Mithridates  to  Rome,  with  a 
peat  sum  of  money,  in  hopes  by  ihat  to  corrupt  the  senate.  Satur- 
niniut,  thinking  that  now  he  had  an  advantage  against  the  senate, 
reproached  and  abused  the  embassy  at  a  great  rate;  the  senators  in-- 
sUgated  the  amtiassadoTs,  and  promised  to  assist  tl>em,  who  there- 
npoD  called  Saturninus  in  question  fur  this  abuse.  There  being  then 
nbcd  a  mighty  popular  tumult,  by  reason  of  the  violation  of  the  am- 
bassadors, and  (rf  that  constant  abhorrence  the  Romans  have  of  such 
notiiriuuK  affronts,  Saturninus  (who  was  now  condemned  to  die  by 
the  sfitaie,  hii-  proper  judges  in  such  cases)  fell  into  most  racking 
xund  perplexities;  and,  because  of  the  great  commotions  and  tu- 
^tbai  mn  jaised,  in  a  consternation  he  betook  himself  for  shel- 

of  NoiaMtia.  lalbai^ui-lMr  of  Bucchu.— Sec  Lir.  Epil.  lib.  6>,  64,  65, 66. 
Flor.  lib.  3-  c  1. 
iulci8>SslafB<nH>at'il>i>'>'Df  Ibepoople,  bMcd  IbcKoat*  uponjsrtof^gnjilfr^ 
8coFlar.Ub.3.c.  16.    U^  Spilaa.  liU  tf9. 
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ter  to  the  pity  those  commouly  find  that  are  uufortunate;  therefore^ 
throwing  off  his  rich  apparel,  putting  on  a  mean  and  sordid  habit^ 
and  sufferibg  hb  beard  to  grow,  he  ran  up  and  down,  to  the  tumol-* 
tuous  throngsx>f  people  throughout  the  city,  falling  down  upon  hit 
knees  to  some,  catching  others  fast  by  the  hands,  begging  with  tears 
that  they  would  assist 'him  in  his  present  calamities,  declaring  thtt 
lie  was  factiously  oppressed  by  the  senate  against  all  right  and  jos^ 
tice,  and  suffered  all  this  for  the  good  will  he  bore  the  people;  that 
the  senate  were  his  enemies,  accusers,  and  judges.  The  mub  here^ 
upou,  being  all  in  an  uproar,  (hffected  by  bis  prayers  and  eotreaiies)^ 
many  thousands  of  them  ran  to  the  tribunal,  and  unexpectedly  for 
that  time  rescued  him;  and,  with  the  assistance  of  the  people^  he 
was  again  declared  tribune. 

35.  Mark  Antony*  made  a  peace  with  the  Cretans,  which  they  kept 
for  some  time;  but  afterwards,  calling  together  a  general  council  to 
consider  what  was  most  advisable  for  them  to  do  in  order  to  their  ad* 
vantage,  the  more  antient  and  prudent  amongst  them  counselled  to 
send  ambassadors  to  Rome,  to  make  defence  against  those  accusa- 
tionsf  that  were  brought  against  them,  and,  by  fair  words  and  en* 
treaties,  to  work  upon  the  senate  for  a  reconciliation.  To  tbis  end 
they  despatched  thirty  chosen  out  of  the  most  eminent  men  at 
ambassadors,  wlio,  privately  visiting  the  senators  at  their  several 
houses,  and  courting  them  with  fine  wordss  secured  those  that  made 
up  the  assembly;  and,  being  introduced  into  the  senate,  they  made 
tiieir  defence  against  the  matters  objected  against  them  with  great 
prudence,  exactly  setting  forth  their  good  services,  and  their  associa* 
tions  with  the  senate,  desiring  that  they  might  be  restored  to  their 
former  amity  and  confederacy.  The  senate,  pleased  with  what  they 
said,  gave  forth  a  decree,  by  which  they  not  only  acquitted  the  Crtt* 
tans  of  the  crimes  laid  to  tlieir  charge,  but  declared  them  confede- 
rates and  friends  to  the  state.  But  Lentulus,  surnamed  Spinthcr^ 
got  the  decree  reversed;  however,  the  Cretans  were  dismissed.  But 
the  seuate  had  often  debates  concerning  the  Cretans,  alleging,  and  at 
length  concluding,  that  they  joined  with  the  pirates,  and  were  shar* 
ers  in  the  robberies;  and  therefore  they  decreed  that  the  Cretans 
should  send  in  all  th^ir  ships  to  Rome,  even  to  a  skiff  of  foiur  oarSy 
and  resign  the  three  hundred  famous  hostages},  and  send  away  Las* 

*  The  father  of  Mark  Antony,  who  married  Cleopatra. — See  Lir.  EpiC.  lib.  ^1  waa 

routed  at  aea  bjr  the  Cretans, 
f  The  »chate  bad  decreed  war  against  them,  because  thrjr  assisted  Mtthridttef  bjr  (hfir 

piracies. — Appian,  leg.  30.    Dio.  leg.  37. 
;  Thos*  they  had  of  the  Romani.-^See  Dion.  leg.  37. 
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theiies*  and  Panaics,  and  amongst  them  pay  four  tboosand  talents 
of  silver.  Tlie  Cretans,  bearing  what  was  decreed,  went  into  a  con* 
saltation  about  tbese  commands  imposed  upon  tbem;  and  the  more 
fradeot  amongst  tbem  advised  that  tbey  should  be  obsenrant  in  ail 
ibiogs  enjoined  on  tbem:  but  those  that  wereof  Lastbenes's  party, 
wad  guilty  of  the  same  crimes,  and  fearing  lest*  being  sent  for  to 
Bome>  they  should  be  there  punished  for  their  offences,  stirred  up 
Ac  people  to  a  sedition,  advising  them  to  maintain  those  libertit^ 
Aal  they  had  ever,  time  out  of  mind,  enjoyed. 


J..a»thcnct  had  (ougfit  wUl^  Aniettias. 
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SUP.  I. 

j4l€xander,  marclUng  through  a  dry  couhtry,  loses  tnany  of  his 
soldiers  for  want  of  water»,^CuTtm^,  lib.  vii.  c.  5. 

ALEXANDER  himself,  with  a  band  of  light^armed  men,  marching 
^  the  night,  entered  the  deserts  of  Susiana^.  The  total  want  of 
water,  with  the  thoughts  of  their  desperate  condition,  (as  is  before 
declared),  inBamed  their  thirst  before  they  had  a  real  desire  to  drink; 
for,  for  the  space  of  foor  hundred  furlongs,  not  the  least  lake,  or  any 
thing  that  was  moist,  appeared.  The  scorching  sun  fired  the  sands, 
which,  when  inflamed,  burnt  up  nil  round  about  like  a  raging  fire: 
hence,  through  the  excessive  heat  of  the  earth,  arose  a  mist  which  ob- 
scured the  light,  and  all  the  plain  seemed  no  other  than  as  if  it  had 
been  the  vast  ocean. 

Their  march  in  the  night  was  tolerable,  because  their  bodies  were 
refreshed  by  the  dew  and  coldness  of  the  air,  before  the  rising  of  the 
sun;  but  when  light  appeared,  the  heat  began,  and  drought  dried  up 
all  their  natural  moisture,  so  that  both  their  mouths,  and  their  very 
entrails,  were  altogether  parched  up  with  scorching  heat;  and  there- 
fore first  their  spirits,  and  then  their  bodies,  began  to  faint  It  was 
grievous  to  them  either  to  stand  still  or  go  forward.  Some  few  of 
them,  by  the  help  of  those  who  knew  the  country,  had  got  water, 
which  quenched  their  thirst  for  a  littk  while;  but  the  heat  increas- 
ing, their  desire  of  drink  was  again  the  more  inflamed;  and  therefore 
whoever  had  any  wine  or  oil,  it  was  instantly  guzzled  down,  and  the 
present  pleasure  of  drinking  was  so  great,  that  it  banished  all  fear  of 
thirst  for  the  future.  Those  that  had  thu^  swelled  themselves  with 
immoderate  drinking,  could  neither  carry  their  arms,  nor  march  for- 
.  ward;  and  those  seemed  to  be  in  a  far  better  condition  who  wanted 

•  *  Mistaken  hy  Curtiui  for  the  deserts  of  Sogditiuu 
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water,  than  they  who,  by  pouring  it  down  to  excess,  were  forced  to 
vomit  it  up  again.  Those  that  were  about  the  king,  seeing  him 
grieved  and  much  perplexed  with  these  misfortunes,  entreated  him  to 
mind  and  take  care  of  himself;  for  his  courage  was  the  oply  life  aud 
relief  of  his  drooping  army.  While  they  were  thus  advising  him,  two 
of  those  that  were  sent  before  to  mark  out  a  convenient  place  where 
to  encamp,  came  with  water  in  their  vessels  for  the  use  of  their  chil- 
dren who  were  in  the  army,  and  whom  they  knew  were  not  able  to 
Hold  out  without  drink:  these  meeting  the  king,  one  of  them  opened 
his  vessel,  and  filled  a  cup  which  he  had  with  him,  and  offered  it  to 
the  king,  who  received  it,  but  asked  him  for  whom  the  water  was 

brought,  who  answered ^That  it  was  for  his  children:  upon  which, 

returning  the  cup  full  as  it  was.^ ^*  I  cannot  find  in  my  heart,"  says 

he,  ^^  to  drink  it  alone,  and  it  is  too  little  to  be  divided  amongst 
them  all;  away  therefore  with  all  speed,  and  give  it  your  children, 
for  whom  it  was  brought."  At  length  he  came  to  the  river  Oxus, 
about  evening,  but  a  great  part  of  tlie  army  was  left  behind:  he 
commanded  therefore  fires  to  be  kindled  upon  a  high  mountain,  that 
those  who  followed  slowly  after  might  know  they  were  not  far  from 
the  camp.  He  commanded  likewise  those  that  were  in  the  van 
(having  sufficiently  refreshed  themselves  both  with  meat  and  drink) 
to  fill  all  sorts  of  vessels  wherein  water  might  be  carried,  and  help 
their  companions  that  were  behind.  But  those  who  drank  immode- 
rately quenched  their  natural  heat  by  surfeit,  and  died  presently,  by 
which  means  he  lost  far  more  men  than  he  had  done  before  in  any 
battle. 


SUP.  II. 

^jllexander  destroy ed  all  the  BranchidiBj  (as  traitors  to  the  Ore- 
■*     dans),  whom  antiently  the  Persians  forced  to  remove  from  their 

own  habitations  to  the  fartliest  part  of  the  kingdom. — Curtius, 

lib.  vii.  c.  6. 

HE  came  to  a  little  town  where  the  Branchidae  inhabited,  who 
heretofore  removed  from  Miletus,  by  the  command  of  Xerxes,  when 
he  returned  out  of  Greece,  and  settled  themselves  in  this  place:  they 
were  those  who  violated  the  temple  called  Didymieus*,  to  ingratiate 

*  (JATc  Xerxes  tlic  richua  ihat  were  iu  it. — Strebo,  lib*  14. 
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themselves  with  Xerxes.  The  customs  and  manners  of  their  coun- 
try were  not  as  yet  wholly  laid  aside,  but  they  spoke  a  kind  of  broken 
language,  neither  perfect  Greek  nor  barbarian.  They  therefore  re- 
ceived the  king  very  joyfully,  and  gave  up  themselves  and  their  city 
into  his  hands.  He  thereupon  called  together  the  Milesians  that 
were  in  his  army,  who  bore  an  old  grudge  and  inveterate  hatred 
against  the  Branchidae,  and  left  it  therefore  to  these  Milesians, 
whose  ancestors  had  been  betraye'd  by  them,  to  do  with  them  what 
they  thought  fit,  either  to  remember  the  injury,  and  so  revenge  them- 
selves; or,  considering  the  original  of  the  Branchidas,  who  were 
their  countrymen,  upon  that  account  to  spare  them.  When  tliey 
could  not  agree  amongst  themselves  what  to  resolve  upon,  the  king 
told  them,  that  be  himself  would  take  time  to  consider  what  was  fit- 
test to  be  done.  The  next  day  the  Branchidai  meeting  him,  he 
ordered  them  to  go  along  with  him ;  and  when  he  came  to  the  city, 
he  entered  the  gate  with  a  select  detachment,  having  in  the  mean 
time  ordered  the  phalanx  to  surround  the  walls,  and,  upon  a  sign 
given,  to  raze  the  city  to  the  ground,  which  had  been  a  nest  for  the 
traitors,  and  to  put  them  all  to  the  sword,  man,  woman,  and  child. 
Hereupon,  being  all  disarmed,  they  were  knocked  on  the  head  in 
every  place  up  and  down,  and  no  stop  could  be  put  to  their,  cruelty 
by  nearness  of  language,  or  the  prayers  and  entreaties  of  the  poor  and 
miseruble  people. 

At  length  they  razed  the  walls  to  the  very  bottom  of  the  founda- 
tion, that  there  might  not  remain  so  much  as  the  least  sign  where  it 
had  once  stood.  Neither  stopped  they  here;  for  they  not  only  cut 
down,  but  rooted  up  the  sacred  groves,  that  they  might  leave  all  a  vast 
and  solitary  desert,  barren/ without  so  mudi  as  a  root  in  the  ground; 
which  executions,  had  they  been  inflicted  upon  the  first  actors  of  the 
treason,  might  have  been  judged  a  just  revenge,  and  not  the  effects 
of  cruelty,  as  they  seemed  to  be;  for  now  the  posterity,  who  had  never 
so  much  as  seen  Mil6tus,  (and  therefore  could  not  betray  it  to 
Xerxes),  suffered  for  the  faults  of  their  ancestors.  —  —  — 
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7%e  king  led  his  armof  agtiinsi  the  Sogdians  and  Styihians. 

ArriaiHis^  lib*  iv. 

IK  the  mean  ffme  tlie  barbarians  that  bordered  next  to  the  river,  sar« 
fvised  the  Maeedonians  who  wer«  placed  ia  garrisons  in  Scytbia,  and 
put  them  all  to  the  sword,  and  fortified  the  cities,  for  their  greater 
security.     Many  of  the  Sogdians  joined  with  them  in  the  defection, 
being  solicited  thereunto  by  those  that  liad  seized  upon  Bes8Us,*wlio 
likewise  drew  away  after  them  some  of  the  Bactrians,  either  because 
they  were  afraid  of  Alexander,  or  because  (as  they  gave  the  reason 
tot  their  rebellion)  Alexander  had  summoned  a  senate  of  the  gover- 
lK>r8  of  the  province  to  meet  at  Zariaspa,  the  greatest  city  there,  from 
irhich  convention  they  saw  no  ground  to  ho[>e  for  any  good  to  them- 
aelres.   When  intelligence  was  brought  to  Alexander  of  these  things, 
he  forthwith  commanded  his  foot  in  every  regiment  to  prepare  scaling 
ladders]  and  he  himself  marched  away  with  his  army  to  a  city  called 
Gaza,  which  was  next  to  the  camp,  and  lay  first  in  his  way;   for  it 
was  said  the  barbarians  had  fled  into  seven  towns  of  that  country. 
He  sent  Craterus  to  Cyropolis,  the  greatest  of  all  the  cities,  and  in 
i^'hich  a  great  number  of  the  barbarians  had  sheltered  tliemselves. 
The  king  commanded  him  to  encamp  near  the  city,  and  to  fortify  his 
eamp  with  a  trench  and  wall  drawn  round,  and  place  sueh  engines 
upon  his  bulwarks  as  he  saw  occasion  to  use,  that  the  townsmen, 
l^eing  busy  in  assaulting  Craterus,  might  have  no  leisure  to  coiif^e  in 
fb  the  assistance  of  other  cities.    The  king  himself,  as  soon  as  he 
came  to  Gaza^  forthwith  at  the  first  approach  commanded  his  men 
to  set  scaling  ladders  round  the  walls,  which  were  but  of  earth,  and 
Dot  very  high.     Upon  wluch  the  slingers,  darters,  and  archers,  to- 
gether with  the  foot,  made  an  assault,  plied  and  galled  them  that  de- 
fended the  walls  with  their  darts,  and  shot  out  of  the  engines;  so  that 
by  showers  of  darts  and  arrows  the  wall  was  presently  cleared  of  its 
defendants,  and  the  scaling-ladders  in  a  trice  were  set  to  the  walls, 
and  the  Macedonians  entered,  and  put  all  the  men  to  the  sword,  (for 
so  Alexander  had  commanded),  hut  the  women  and  children,  with 
tlie  rest  of  the  prey,  they  carried  away.     Thence  the  king  forthwith 
marched  to  another  city,  (fortified  much  like  unto  Gaza),  which  he 
took  much  after  the  same  manner  the  very  same  day,  and  dealt  with 
the  priiioners  after  the  same  manner  as  with  them  at  Gaza.     After 
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this  he  made  to  a  third  city,  which  he  took  the  next  day^  upon  die 
first  Ascuuilt. 

In  the  mean  time,  while  he  was  redueing  these  cities  with  his  foot^ 
he  sent  away  his  horse  to  two  otlicr  neighboaring  cities,  with  ordeit 
to  watch  them,  lest  the  inhabitants,  hearing  of  the  taking  of  the  cities 
bordering  upon  them,  and  of  the  king's  near  approach,  should  fly  and 
leave  the  cities,  so  that  he  ilhould  not  be  able  to  pursue  with  any 
hopes  of  overtaking  them.  And  indeed  it  fell  out  as  he  thought, 
wbidi  evidenced  the  sending  forth  of  the  horse  to  be  necessary:  for 
the  barbarians,  who  still  were  possessed  of  two  other  cities,  seeing  the 
smoke  of  the  city  which  was  burnt,  and  was  over  against  them, 
(besides  some  who  escaped  out  of  the  overthrow  brought  them  news 
of  the  city  being  taken),  with  all  speed  in  whole  droves  fled  out  of  the 
cities,  and  fell  in  among  the  horse  that  were  sent  forth,  and  multi- 
tudes of  them  were  knocked  on  the  head. 

The  king  having  taken  and  rased  tliese  five  towns  in  the  space  of 
two  days,  marched  away  to  Cyropolis,  the  greatest  of  their  cities. 
The  wails  of  thb  city  were  higher  than  any  of  the  rest^  the  town  be- 
ing built  by  Cyrus:  and,  forasmuch  as  there  were  many  stout  men 
and  good  soldiers,  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  were  got  together 
into  this  place.  The  Macedonians  could  not  easily  (like  the  other 
places)  take  it  at  the  first  assault;  and  therefore  Alexander  ordered, 
that  with  the  battering-rams  and  other  engines  they  should  batter  the 
walls,  and  wherever  any  breach  was  made,  there  forthwith  to  make 
an  assault.  But  the  king,  observing  the  channel  of  the  river  (which 
ran  through  the  city  like  a  little  brook)  to  be  then  dry,  and  not  con- 
tiguous or  near  the  walls,  but  afibrding  a  direct  passage  for  his  sol- 
diers into  the  city,  he  took  with  him  his  guard,  targeteers,  archers, 
and  the  Agrians,  (tlie  barbarians  being  then  busy  in  observing  the 
engines,  and  those  that  managed  them),  and  secretly  with  a  few  at 
first  entered  through  the  channel  into  the  city,  and  broke  down  the 
gates  that  were  in  that  part,  and  readily  let  in  the  rest  of  the  sol- 
diers: upon  which  the  barbarians,  perceiving  the  city  to  be  entered^ 
nevertheless  fell  upon  Alexander's  soldiers,  and  fought  stoutly  and 
resolutely,  in  which  conflict  Alexander  received  a  blow  on  his  head 
and  neck  with  a  stone.  Craterus,  and  many  others,  were  wounded 
with  darts  and  arrows ;  but  at  length  the  barbarians  were  driven  out 
of  the  market-place.  In  the  mean  time  those  that  assaulted  the  walls 
entered,  all  being  clear  of  those  that  should  have  defended  them.  In 
the  first  conflict,  at  the  entering  of  the  city,  there  were  slain  of  the 
enemy  about  eight  thousand,  the  rest  (for  they  were  above  eighteen 
thousand  who  had  put  themselves  there)  fled  into  the  castle,  who, 
iafter  one  day's  siege^  for  want  of  water,  surrendeied  themselves*  The 
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Mventh  city  the  king  took  at  the  first  assault:  Ptolemy  indeed  says 
that  it  was  surreDdered^  but  Aristobulus  relates^  that  it  was  taken  by 
storm,  and  that  all  in  it  were  put  to  the  sword.  Ptolemy  writes^  that 
all  the  prisoners  were  distributed  in  the  army,  and  ordered  to  be  kept 
bound  till  the  king  left  the  country,  lest  any  one  of  them  that  revolted 
should  be  .left  behind. 

While  these  things  were  on  foot,  the  army  of  the  Asiatic  Scythians 
came  to  tlie  banks  of  the  river  Tanais^,  because  they  beaFd  tl>at  some 
of  the  barbarians  inhabiting  beyond  the  river  had  revolted  from 
Alexander;  and  their  aim  therefore  was,  that  if  there  were  any  con- 
siderable defection,  they  likewise  might  act  their  part  in  falling  upon 
the  Macedonians.  At  the  same  time  intelligence  was  brought,  that 
Spitamenes  had  besieged  those  that  were  left  in  garrison  in  the  cas- 
tle of  Patachades.  Alexander  therefore  sent  Andromachus,  Mede- 
menus,  and  Caranus  against  Spitamenes,  with  sixty  horse  of  the  so- 
cial band,  and  eight  hundred  of  the  mercenaries,  who  were  under 
the  command  of  Caranus;  but  of  foot  there  were  fifteen  hundred 
mercenaries:  with  them  the  king  joined  in  commission  one  Phar* 
ouches  for  an  interpreter,  a  Lycian  by  nation,  who  was  well  skilled 
in  the  language  of  the  barbarians,  and  therefore  was  judged  a  fit  per* 
son  to  transact  matters  with  them. 

The  king  having,  in  the  space  of  twen^  days,  walled  the  cityf  he 
had  before  designed  to  build,  gave  it  the  Greek  mercenaries,  to  be 
inhabited  by  them,  and  to  such  neighbouring  barbarians  as  bad  a 
mind  to  remove  their  habitations,  and  dwell  there,  and  to  some  of  the 
Macedonians  that  were  unable,  and  unfit  to  bear  arms. 

Afterwards,  having  sacrificed  to  the. gods  after  the  manner  of  his 
country,  and  exhibited  the  Gymnic  sports  and  horse-courses,  find- 
ing that  the  Scythians  did  not  march  back  and  leave  the  river,  but 
threw  their  darts  over,  (for  it  was  there  very  narrow),  and,  after  their 
barbarous  manner,  gave  out  most  opprobrious  and  railing  language 
against  Alexander,  as,  that  he  durst  not  fight  with  the  Scythians; 
and  if  he  did,  he  should  find  by  experience  how  great  a  difference 
there  was  between  the  Scythians  and  the  barbarous  Asiatics.     The 
king,  being  provoked  at  these  things,  resolved  to  pass  the  river,  and 
fall  upon  them,  and  commanded  leather  boats  to  be  made  ready  for 
tliat  purpose.     Having  therefore  sacrificed  for  his  good  success,  the 
entrails  of  the  beasts  promised  nothing  that  was  prosperous,  which 
made  liim  very  uneasy,  but  he  bore  it  very  patiently,  and  staid  there. 
The  Scytliians  still  continuing  their  slight  and  contemptuous  lau^ 

*  Not  Tanais,  which  falls  into  the  Lake  M<cotis,  but  another  called  laxartes. — See 

ri.  Nat.  lli&t.  1.  6.  c.  16. 
i  Called  Alexandria^  upon  the  haub  of  laxartes^  improperly  called  Tauai^. 
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guage^  he  again  sacrificed^  and  when  Aristander  the  soothsayer  de- 
clared that  danger  was  portended,  Alexander  answered — It  was  tet- 
ter to  undergo  the  most  extreme  hazard,  than  for  him,  who  had  con- 
quered all  Asia,  to  be  a  scorn,  a  mocking-stock  to  the  Scythians,  as 
l)arius,  the  father  of  Xerxes^  was  heretofore.  Aristander,  on  the 
other  side,  replied,  that  he  would  not  declare  any  thing  to  the  king, 
but  what  was  portended  by  the  gods,  though  Alexander  had  rather 
hear  other  things/  However,  Alexander's  boats  being  now  ready, 
imd  his  army  standing  all  in  arms  at  the  river's  brink,  he  ordered, 
tliat  upon  a  sigh  given  th«y  should  discharge  the  (Engines  against  the 
Scythians  that  rode  over  against  them  from  the  other  side;  whicH 
clone,  some  of  them  were  wounded  with  the  darts,  and  one  of  them 
especially  was  pierced  with  a  dart  thrbugh  his  buckler  arid  breast- 
plate, and  fell  down  dead  from  his  horse.  But  the  barbarians  being 
terrifiea  with  darts  that  wounded  them  at  so  great  a  distance,  and 
with  the  fall  of  that  valiant  man,  by  degrees  drew  off  farther  from 
the  bank  of  the  river.  Alexander  discerniilg  them  to  be  in  disorder 
by  the  strokes  of  the  darts,  with  sound  of  trumpet  passed  over  the 
river  at  the  head  of  his  army;  and  the  arclvjrs  and  slingers  being  first 
sent  over,  he  commanded  them  to  ply  the  Scythians  ^^ith  their  slings 
and  arrows,  lest  they  should  fall  in  upon  the  phalanx  as  they  were 
passing  over,  before  all  his  body  of  horse  had  recovered  the  other 
side.  When  all  had  now  gained  the  farther  bank  of  the  river,  he  first 
fell  u{>ou  the  Scythians  with  one  of  the  squadrons  of  the  Social  Re- 
giment, and  four  regiments  of  those  that  were  armed  with  sarissas^, 
whose  shock  the  Scythian^  bravely  bore  up  against,  and  surrounded 
them  with  their  horse;  so  thiat  many  overpowering  them,  who  were 
but  few,  the  Scythians  easily  kept  theinselves  whole  and  entirie. 
Alexander  thereupon  mixing  his  archers  find  Agrians,and  other  select 
troops,  (over  whom  Balacrus  had  the  command),  fell  in  upon  xhi 
Scythians,  and,  being  now  on  both  sides  mixed  together,  the  kin^ 
ordered  three  squadrons  of  hbrst  of  the  Social  Band,  and  all  his  horsd 
that  were  darters,  to  charge  in  tipon  the  Scythians;  dnd  he  himsfclf^ 
at  the  head  of  the  rest  of  the  horse,  made  straight  upon  them,  so  thai 
jio#  they  were  not  able  any  longet  to  keep  their  horise  ih  a  rin^,  td 
before;  for  the  horse  pressed  sore  upon  them  at  iht  same  tiiile,  nni 
the  light-armed  men,  being  mixed  with  the  horse,  they  suffered  not 
th^  ehemy  with  any  safety  to  wheel  about  with  their  horse  to  surround 
them.  Upon  which  the  Scythians  were  put  to  a  total  flighty  and  ii- 
bout  a  thousand  killed,  and  a  hundred  and  fifty  taken  prisorierSj 
amongst  whom  was  Satricesj  on^  of  their  two  general^; 

*  Maccddman  lancet. 
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SUP.  IV. 

Tke  Sogdian  noblemen^  being  led  forth  to  he  put  to  death,  toere 
unexpectedly/ preserved..^Cuviius,  lib.  vil.  c.  10. 

SOME  of  the  prisoners  of  the  Sogdians^  of  noble  birth^  and  proper 
hindsome  men,  were  brought  before  the  king;  who,  as  soon  as  thej 
uuderstood  by  an  interpreter  that  they  were  to  die,  they  began  to 
sing,  skip,  and  dance,  as  men  transported  with  joy,  using  many  las« 
^vious  gestures  of  their  bodies.  The  king  admiring  the  greatness  of 
their  courage  at  the  approach  of  death,  commanded*  them  to  be 
brought  to  him,  and  asked  them,  why  they  were  so  excessively  merry, 
when  death  was  even  before  their  eyes?  who  answered  .-That  if  they 
had  been  put  to  death  by  any  other's  command,  they  should  have 
been  as  sad  at  the  apprehension  of  death  as  other  men;  but  since 
they  were  sent  out  dt  the  world  by  so  great  a  king,  who  was  conqueror 
of  the  world,  they  celebrated  their  honourable  death  (which  all  va* 
liant  men  wish  for)  with  songs  of  mirth  and  jollity,  after  the  custom 
and  manner  of  their  country.  The  king,  wondering  at  their  courage, 
asked  them,  whether  they  would  not  be  his  enemies,  if  he  were  so 
kind  and  generous  as  to  suffer  them  to  live:  they  answered  ...They 
never  were  his  enemies,  but,  as  invaded,  opposed  him  to  defend 
tliemselves;  and  if  any  made  trial  of  tliem  by  fair  means,  and  not  by 
tbrce  and  injury,  they  would  exert  themselves  to  the  utmost,  that 
none  should  exceed  them  in  grateful  offices  of  respect.  Then  he 
asked  them  what  pledges  they  would  give  of  loyalty  ?  they  replied...* 
Their  lives,  which  they  had  received  from  him,  and  which  they  would 
give  him  up  again  upon  his  demand.  Nor  did  they  fail,  by  breach 
of  promise:  for  those  that  returned  into  their  own  co\intry  kept  their 
countrymen  in  due  obedience;  four  of  tlicm,  whom  he  kept  for 
squires  of  his  body  proved  as  true  and  faithful  to  the  king  as  any  of 
the  Macedonians. 
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SITP^  V. 

JUexander  punished  the  Bactrians,  and  subdued  the  Sogdians  a 
second  titne,  and  buUt  cities  in  ccnv^ient  places  to  punish  thf 
revoltens.,^Armn\xs,  lib.  iv, 

ALEXANDER  himself  marched  again  to  the  river  Oxus;  for  he 
Fesolved  to  march  against  the  Sogdians^  having  heard  that  many  of 
them  had  put  themselves  into  forts  and  castles^  and  refused  to  obey 
the  provincial  governors  the  king  had  placed  over  them.  At  the  time 
he  was  encamped  near  the  river  Qxus^  two  springs  rose  out  of  the 
earthy  near  to  Alexander's  pavilion,  the  one  of  water,  and  the  other 
;of  oil :  of  which  prodigy  Ptolemy  Lagus  forthwith  informed  the  king 
as  soon  as  he  heard  of  it:  whereupon  Alexander  without  delay,  at  the 
command  of  the  priest^  sacrificed.  Aristander  the  priest  told  the 
king,  that  the  fountain  of  oil  portended  labour^  but  victory  at  laat^ 
the  fruit  of  toil  and  pain.  Marching  therefore  away  with  part  of  his 
army  against  the  Sogdians,  he  left  in  Bactria  Polyperchon,  Attalus^ 
Gorgias,  and  Meleager,  to  be  a  guard  in  that  country,  both  to  keep 
them  in  obedience  that  were  reduced,  and  to  subdue  the  others  who* 
had  fallen  off  from  their  allegiance.  Having  divided  his  army  into 
five  parts,  he  gave  the  command  of  three  of  them  to  Hephestion;  -ft 
fourth  part  to  Coenus  and  Artabazus :  he  himself,  with  the  fifth,  en- 
tered the  country  leading  towards  Maracanda.  The  rest  entered 
wherever  each  of  them  could,  and  stormed  the  forts  of  those  who  had 
possessed  themselves  of  them,  and  others  they  took  in  upon  surren* 
der.  After  all,  the  forces  (having  first  ran  over  the  greatest  part  of 
the  country)  joined  together  at  Maracanda;  he  sent  forth  Hephses- 
tion  to  bring  colonies  into  the  cities  of  the  Sogdians:  Coenus  and 
Artabazus  he  ordered  against  the  Scythians,  because  he  heard  that 
Spitamenes  was  fled  to  them.  He  himself  with  the  rest  of  the  army 
entering  into  Sogdiana^  easily  reduced  the  rest  of  the  cities  that  had 
revolted. 
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SUP.  VI. 

77ie  Sogdians  revolted  a  third  time;  and  they  thai  betook  themr 
selves  to  the  top  of  the  rock  were  /oA'en....  ArrianuSj  lib.  iv. 

AFTERWARDS,  at  the  begipDing  of  the  spring,  he  marched  to  i( 
rock  to  which  be  heard  many  of  the  Sogdians  had  fled;  and  here  it 
was  said  timt  the  wife  and  daughters  of  Oxyartes"*  had  shelteredl 
themselves:  for  Oxyartes  placed  them  here  as  in  a  hold  that  was  im- 
pregnable, he  himself  being  one  that  had  revolted  from  Alexander. 
And  the  king  was  the  mo^e  earnest,  because  that,  when  this  rock  was 
taken,  there  appeared  no  fort  left  in  Sogdiana  that  could  encourage 
them  to  a  defectiop.    When  he  came  to  the  ruck,  he  found  it  steep 
and  inaccessible  pn  every  side,  and  that  the  barbarians  had  brought 
in  provision  for  a  Ipng  siege,  and  that  the  depth  of  the  snow,  as  it 
made  the  approach  of  the  ftfacedoniaos  more  difficulty  so  it  furnished 
ttie  barbarians  with  plenty  of  water.     However  Alexander  resolved 
«to  assault  the  rock.    The  proud  and  contemptuous  answer  likewise 
of  the  barbarians  stirred  up  rage  and  ambition  in  Alexander  at  one 
and  the  same  time.     For  whereas  at  a  parley  with  them  he  promised 
them,  that  if  they  would  surrender,  they  should  all  have  liberty  to 
return  safely  home;  they  barbarously  scoffed  at  him^  and  hid  him 
seek  some  soldiers  that  had  wings,  who  might  thus  take  the  rock,  for 
they  feared  no  ot^er  mortals.     Upon  which  Alexander  commanded 
proclamation  to  be  made  by  an  herald — -That  he  would  bestow  twelve 
talents  as  a  reward  upon  him  that  should  first  mount  the  rock,  and  so 
the  second,  and  the  third,  in  their  due  order,  should  every  one  re- 
ceive a  reward,  till  it  came  to  the  last  that  ascended  the  rock,  wl^o 
should  receive  three  hundred  darics;   the  hopes  of  which  reward 
atirred  up  the  Macedonians,  who  were  eager  before  to  fall  upon  them 
of  their  own  accord.     Three  hundred,  therefore,  of  those  that  were 
accustomed  to  climb  rocks  being  drawn  out,  they  furnished  them- 
selves with  crampirons,  (wherewith  they  fastened  their  tents),  that 
tiiey  might  fix  tliem  in  the  snow  where  it  was  bard  frozen,  and  in 
other  parts  of  the  rock  where  there  was  no  snow,  and  to  them  they 
tied  strong  cords,  and  in  the  night  made  to  that  part  of  the  rock 

*  Curtius  calls  him  Arimares,  lib.  vii.  c.  11:  for  by  Strabo,  Oxyartes  bad  placed  bis 
daaghters  in  Sisimithrsc,  a  rock  in  Bactria,  where  Alexander  married  one  of  Ihem,  named 
Aoiana. — Slrabo^  lib.  xi.  p.  6ir« 
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that  was  steepest  and  highest^  and  therefore,  as  they  coQcetved,  least 
'  ^oarded ;  and  with  the  cramps,  some  fastened  in  the  rock^  and  others 
in  the  snow  fhat  was  frozen,  they  scrambled  up  from  place  to  place 
till  they  gainf^d  the  top:  but  of  these,  thirty  perished  in  endeavour-? 
ing  to  get  up,  so  that  their  bodies  could  not  be  found  to  be  buried, 
being  lost  in  th^  depth  of  the  snow;  the  rest  about  break  of  day  re- 
covered the  top,  and  by  shaking  of  the  linen  clothes  gave  notice  to 
the  army  that  they  had  gained  the  place,  for  that  sign  Alexaqder  had 
commanded  them :  upon  which  a  trumpeter  was  forthwith  sent  out 
with  command  to  the  Barbarians  that  they  should  without  any  fur* 
ther  delay  surrender  themselves,  for  that  he  had  now  found  soldiem 
thai  h^d  wings,  who  had  possessed  themselves  of  the  top  of  the  rock; 
and  at  tlic  same  time  the  soldiers  that  had  gained  the  rock,  present^ 
themselves  in  view  to  the  Barbarians,  who  being  amazed  at  such  an 
unexpected  sight,  supposing  them  to  be  more,  and  better  armed 
than  indeed  they  were,  gave  up  themselves;  the  sight  of  a  few  Ma- 
cedonians was  so  terrible  to  them.  There  were  there  taken  prison- 
ers many  of  the  wives  and  cliildren  of  the  Barbarians,  and  amongst 
them  the  wife  and  daughters  of  Oxyartes:  Oxyartes's  son  likewise, 
who  was  about  the  age  of  nine  years. 


SUP.  VII. 

Of  the  hunting  in  Bahastis,  and  the  multitude  of  wild  beasts  there. 

Curtius,  lib.  vii.  c.  1. 

HAVING  given  a  gracious  audience  to  the  ambassadors,  he  stayed 
waiting  for  Hephsstion  and  Artabazus,  who  having  afterwards  joined 
him,  he  came  into  the  country  called  Bazaria.  Of  the  riches  of  the 
barbarians  in  those  places,  there  can  be  no  greater  argument,  than 
the  multitude  of  stately  wild  beasts  that  range  in  large  woods  and 
forests  in  that  country.  The  frequent  spacious  woods  pleasantly 
watered  with  many  refreshing  springs.  They  are  walled  round,  jq 
which  are  built  towers  for  stands  to  view  the  hunting  of  the  beasts. 
One  of  these  chases  had  remained  free  and  untouched  for  the  space 
of  four  generations,  which  Alexander  entering  with  his  army,  he 
commanded  the  game  in  all  parts  to  be  rouzed;  amongst  wiuch 
when  a  lion  of  a  vast  bigness  set  upon  the  king,  Lysimachua,  who 
was  afterwards  king*,  happening  to  be  next  to  Alexander,  offered  to 
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make  at  the  beast  with  his  bunting  spear^  the  king  put  him  hj,  aod 
liid  him  be  goue,  adding  that  the  lion  might  be  killed  by  himself  as 
well  as  by  Lysimachus.  This  Lysimachus  had  before^  in  a  hunting 
in  Syria,  killed  an  exceeding  great  lion  with  his  own  hand,  but  he 
had  been  even  at  the  point  of  death,  his  left  shoulder  having  been^ 
ia  tl>at  encounter,  rent  and  torn  even  to  the  very  bone.  The  king^ 
twitting  him  with  this,  shewed  more  valour  afterwards  in  action  than 
he  did  before  in  this  expression ;  for  he  not  only  stood  the  beast^  but 
killed  him  at  one  blow.  The  story  that  was  foolishly  spread  abroad 
that  tl)e  king  gave  up  Lysimachus  to  be  devoured  by  a  lion^  rose,  I 
believe,  from  this  accident  before  related,  but  the  Macedonians^ 
though  the  king  was  thus  happily  delivered,  yet  according  to  the 
custom  of  their  country,  established  a  decree,  that  he  should  not 
bunt  on  foot  without  a  guard  of  his  captains  and  friends.  The  king 
having  killed  four  thousand  brave  wild  beasts,  feasted  with  his  whole 
auny  in  the  forest. 


SUP.  VIII. 

Alexander's  offence  against  Bacchus,  and  his  murder  of  Clitus  in 

his  cups. flirrianus,  lib.  iv. 

TO  declare  in  this  place  the  d^ath  of  CUtus,  and  the  foul  act  of 
Alexander  in  that  matter,  though  it  happened  some  little  time  afte^ 
ytt  1  judge  it  not  altogether  out  of  course.  The  Macedonians,  it  is 
said,  have  a  certain  day  sacred  to  Bacchus,  and  Alexander  was  ac- 
customed to  sacrifice  to  Bacchus  every  year  upon  that  day;  but  at 
that  time  he  neglected  Bacchus,  and  sacrificed  to  Castor  and  PoUuj^; 
and  from  that  time  he  appointed  sacrifice  to  them,  with  feasting  al- 
ways at  that  day.  And  whereas,  now  the  company  had  been  a  con- 
siderable time  quaffing  and  carouzing,  (for  Alexander  had  nowlearo'* 
ed  to  imitate  the  Barbarians  in  his  cups,)  and  all  were  heated  with 
'>wine,  a  discourse  happened  concerning  the  Dioscuri^,  how  to  de- 
rive their  original  from.  Jupiter,  and  set  aside  that  of  Tindarus;  soi^e 
>who  were  present  to  flatter  the  king,  which  sort  of  creatures  ane 
-ever  pernicious:  both  to  the  persons  and  concerns  of  kiog^,  and  ai^ 
•  ever ^t hand,  delivered' their  judgment  that  Cantor  and.Pollux  wei^ 
not  kD>tke  least  r^ipeet  to  be  compared  to  Al^iUider^  and  his  biaine 
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and  noble  actions:  others  in  their  cups  did  not  spare  Hercules  him- 
self, but  said  that  envy  was  the  cause  that  debarred  mortals  ironr 
the  honours  that  were  due  to  them  from  those  among  whom  they 
conversed.  But  Clitus  who  ever  heretofore  hated  Alexander's  imi- 
tation of  the  manners  of  the  barbarians,  and  the  discourses  of  hif 
flatterers,  having  now  his  spirits  something  raised  with  wine,  wat 
not  able  to  bear  those  contempts  cast  upon  the  gods,  nor  that  by  oa-^ 
dervaluing  those  acts  of  the  ancient  heroes,  so  thankless  a  piece  of 
service  should  be  paid  to  the  king.  And  declared  that  Alexander 
had  neither  done  such  wonderAil  things  as  they  cried  him  up  fbr^ 
neither  did  he  do  any  of  them  himself  alone,  but  the  praise  of  a 
great  number  of  them  was  due  to  the  valour  of  the  Sfocedoniani. 
But  Alexander  was  much  enraged  at  these  words  of  Clitus;  neither 
indeed,  can  J  commend  him  in  what  he4said,  for  I  am  of  opinion  iC 
bad  been  much  more  prudent  for  him  in  this  time  of  carouzing  to 
fiave  held  his  peace,  as  well  as  to  forbear  joining  with  others  in  thif 
sordid  vice  of  flattery:  and  whereas  some  called  to  mind  the  acts  of 
I'hilip,  and  did  all  they  could  most  unjustly  to  bear  down  and  make 
alight  of  all  he  did  as  nothing  itC  all  memorable,  in  the  mean  time 
caressing  and  extolling  of  AleiAinder,  Clitus  now  not  himself,  began 
to  advance  the  actions  of  Philip,  and  vilify  Alexander  and  his  achieve* 
ments :  and  east  it  in  the  kings  teeth,  now  raging  like  a  madman^ 
amongst  other  things,  how  he  had  at  the  river  Granicus,  in  the 
charge,  in  the  horse  engagement  preserved  him,  and  impudently 
stretching  out  his  right  hand,  cried  out — ^^  This  hand,  O  Alexander^ 
preserved  thv  life  in  that  battle  :*'  Alexander  not  being  able  longer 
to  endure  the  unbridled  passion  of  Clitus,  or  his  base  language,  or 
his  reproaches  cast  upon  him,  in  a  rage  leaped  out  towards  him,  but 
was  held  back  by  them  that  were  round  about  him;  on  the  other 
hand  Clitus  let  fly  all  the  reproachful  words  he  could  devise,  sur- 
passing all  bounds.  The  king  with  a  loud  voice  called  out  for  the 
Argyraspides,  and  no  man  regarding  him,  he  cried  out  again  thathf 
was  now  in  the  same  condition  Darius  was  in,  when  he  was  seized 
and  led  away  by  Bessus  and  his  accomplices,  and  that  there  was  no- 
thing left  him  but  the  name  of  a  king.  His  friends  then  could  not 
hold  him  any  longer,  but  springing  from  them,  some  say  he  snatch- 
ed a  lance  out  of  the  hands  of  one  of  his  guards,  and  with  that  run 
Clitus  through,  and  killed  him;  others  report  it  was  with  a  sarissa 
delivered  to  him  by  one  of  the  guard;  Artstobulus  gives  no  accomit 
when  this  mad  fit  of  Alexander's  arose;  birt  says  ail  the  fault  waa 
wholly  in  Clitus;  for  that  when  Alexander  in  a  rage  rushed  up  anl 
tnade  at  blm  to  kill  him,  he  at  a  back  door  shifted  out  of  the  way| 
and  got  quite  out  of  the  trenches  into  the  fort  to  Ptolemy  the  sob  of 
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JLagns,  a  squire  of  the  body^  yet  coaict  not  contaio  himself,  bat 
inast  needs  come  back  again;  and  lighting  dpbh  Alexander  when  he 
Was  calling  out  for  Clitus.^**  Here  is  Ciitus,  Alexander/'  saidbcff 
laljpon  which  the  king  ran  him  through  with  a  sarissa:  as  1  cannot  but 
ipreatly  blame  Clitus  for  his  insolence  to  the  king,  so  I  am  troubled 
§or  Alexander  on  the  other  side,  becaiise  at  that  time  lie  exposed 
lumself  as  guilty  of  two  vices  together,  anger  and  drunkenness;  to 
be  overtaken  with  eithet  of  which,  did  not  in  the  least  become  a  so- 
ber man.    But  yet  again  I  must  praise  Alexander  upon  another  ac- 
count, that  presently  he  repented  of  the  foul  act  he  had  committed. 
For  some  who  write  of  the  affairs  of  Alexander,  say,  that  he  set 
the  end  of  the  spear  against  the  wall,  and  attempted  to  run  himself 
«pon  the  point,  because  his  life  seemed  hateful   to  him,  having 
through  his  drunkenness  destroyed  hiis  friend.     Bat  many  writers  do 
not  mention  this.    But  when  he  was  upon  his  bed  he  lay  lamenting^ 
calling  and  repeating  still  the  name  of  Clitus.    Lanices,  the  daugh-* 
ter  of  Dropidus,  who  had  brought  up  Alexander^  deceived  from  him 
now  he  was  a  man,  a  large  reward  for  his  education  i  she  had  lo^ 
two  sons  in  the  war,  fighting  for  the  king,  and  had  her  brother  now 
killed  by  his  own  hand :  he  cried  out  he  was  the  murderer  of  his 
friends,  and  would  neither  eat  nor  drink  for  three  days  space,  nor 
take  any  care  of  himself  what  became  of  him.    Some  of  Bacchus^s 
priests  told  him  that  these  misfortunes  befel  him  because  he  had 
neglected  to  sacrifice  to  Bacchus.     His  friends  had  much  ado  to  per- 
suade him  to  eat  or  drink  any  thing  to  refresh  him.    But  at  last  he 
sacrificed  to  Bacchus;  since  it  was  not  displeasing  to  him  that  that 
misfortune  should  be  imputed  rather  to  the  anger  of  ike  god,  thad 
to  his  own-wickedness. 


■  ■ 


SUP.  IX. 

Of  the  death  of  Co/wf  Aene^.—Arrianus,  lib.  iv. 

AS  to  the  adoration  of  Alexander^  how  Calisthenes  opposed  him,  and 
what  relates  to  it,  it  is  reported,  that  it  was  agreed  between  Ale^s- 
ander  and  the  sophisters,  and  some  of  the  nobility  of  the  Medes  and 
Persians  that  attended  upon  him,  that  in  the  time  of  their  feasting 
m  discourse  should  be  started  concerning  this  matter.  Auaxarebua 
was  the  person  that  began>  and  declared,  that  Alexander  bad  mori 
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right  to  be  accounted  a  god,  than  either  Bacchus  or  Hercules,  not 
only  for  the  greatness  of  Iiis  noble  actions^  but  because  Bacchus  was 
a  Theban,  a  meer  stranger,  having  no  communication  with  the 
^Macedonians;  and  Hercules  was  of  Argos,  as  much  a  stranger  as 
the  other,  save  that  A^cxandcr  was  of  the  same  stock,  being  from  the 
Heraclidse;  and  it  is  far  more  just  and  equal  for  the  Macedoni- 
ans to  adore  their  own  king  with  divine  honours  than  any  other.  And 
on  doubt,  he  said,  was  to  be  made  but  they  would  pay  to  him  divine 
honours  when  he  was  dead;  therefore  it  is  much  better  to  adore  hin\ 
as  a  god  while  he  was  alive,  than  when  he  was  dead,  when  their  di- 
vine worship' of  him  would  be  of  no  advantage  to  him.  When  these 
and  other  things  to  the  same  purpose  were  said  by  Anaxarchus, 
those  who  were  of  the  same  pack  praised  all  that  was  spoken,  aud 
declared  they  would  forthwith  adore*  him :  but  many  of  the  Mace- 
donians, who  condemned  Anaxarchus's  speech,  held  their  peace. 

But  Callisthenes  in  the  midst  of  the  silence  spoke  thus: 

**  Indeed,  Anaxarchus,  I  count  not  Alexander  unworthy  of  any 
honour,  how  great  soever  it  be,  that  is  fit  to  be  ascribed  to  men;  but 
there  are  prescribed  differences  amongst  men  between  divine  and 
human  honours,  amongst  many  others  in  the  building  of  temples 
and  erecting  of  statues;  for  to  the  gods  we  consecrate  oratories,  and 
offer  sacrifices  and  drink  offerings:  to  the  gods  are  sung  hymns;  men 
are  praised  but  not  adored :  kisses  in  salutations  are  given  to  jnen^ 
but  the  gods  are  placed  on  high,  and  it  is  not  lawful  to  touch  them; 
and  therefore  they  are  worshipped  with  adoration.  Solemn  tim^s  of 
dancings  are  performed  to  the  gods,  and  Paeans  sung  to  them.  Nei- 
ther is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  insomuch  as  the  honours  given  to  the 
gods  are  various ;  some  sort  of  honours  given  to  one,  and  others  to 
another,  especially  those  honours  of  later  times.  Nay,  those  honours 
given  to  some  of  the  heroes  differ  from  divine  honours.  It  is  not 
therefore  fit  to  confound  these  things,  nor  to  advance  men  above 
themselves  and  all  mankind  besides,  and  to  degrade  the  gods,  by 
worshiping  them  with  the  same  worship  wherewith  we  adore  men. 
Alexander  himself  would  not  suffer  any  private  man  to  usurp  the  re- 
gal dignity  and  honours  due  to  himself,  though  he  gained  them  by 
the  unjust  suffrages  of  the  people:  much  more  justly  therefore  may 
the  gods  be  angry  if  any  mortal  man  assume  to  himself  divine  ho- 
nours, or  accept  them  from  others.  However,  let  Alexander  be  es- 
teemod,  as  in  truth  he  is,  by  many  degrees  the  most  valiant  of  them 
that  are  valiant,  the  greatest  king  amongst  all  other  kings,  and 
amongst  generals  the  most  worthy  to  command.  But  as  for  thee,- 
naxarclius,  it  is  thy  du  ty  above  any  other  to  instruct  Alexander  ia 
these  things  that  have  been  spoken,  and  to  deter  him  from  the  con- 

*  This'sdoration  wss  by  prostration. 
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IjTury;  for  thy  coDversation  he  daily  makes  use  of^  in  order  U>  im- 
prove in  wisdom  and  learning.  Neither  does  it  become  thee  to  be  tha 
beginner  of  this  discourse,  but  rather  to  remember  that  thou  art 
not  advising  Cambyses  or  Xerxes,  but  the  son  of  Philip,  desceodq^ 
from  Hercules  and  Achilles,  whose  ancestors  came  out  of  Argos  into 
Macedonia^  and  maintained  their  empire  not  by  arbitrary  power,  bu^ 
by  ruling  according  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  Macedooiaos, 
But  divine  honours  were  not  conferred  upon  Hercules  himself  by 
the  Grecians  while  he  was  living,  nay,  nor  when  he  was  dead^  be£otf;Q 
the  oracle  at  Ddphos  commanded  that  he  should  be  worshipped  9^  ^ 
god.     But  if  there  he  but  few  that  are  in  the  country  of  the  barba- 
rians, we  ought  to  entertain  the  same  sentiments  with  them.     An4 
I  earnestly  entreat  thee,  Alexander,  to  remember  Greece,  for  who^ 
sake  this  expedition  was  undertaken  by  thee^  in  order  to  add  Asia  to 
Greece:     And  now  consider  whether,  when  you  return  thither,  yon 
can  be  able  to  compel  the  free  people  of  Greece  to  adore  you  as  a 
god,  or,  excepting  them  of  Greece,  you  can  impose  this  dishonour 
and  slavery  upon  the  Macedonians  only,  or  whether  it  be  fit  that 
quite  di^erent  honours  be  there  allowed  you,  since  the  Grecians 
confer  only  those  that  are  human,  according  to  the  custom  and  man* 
ner  of  the  Greeks,  when  at  the  same  time  only  the  barbarians  wor- 
ship you  as  a  god  after  the  manner  of  the  barbarians.     But  if  it  be 
objected,  that  Cyrus,  son  of  Cambyses,  was  the'  first  of  all  mortal 
men  that  was  adored  by  men  as  a  god,  and  that  since  tluit  time  this 
adoration  has  continued  amongst  the  Medes  and  Persians;  yet  you 
are   to  consider  how  his  pride  was  curbed  by  the  Scythians,  a  poor 
and  indigent  people.     And  how  other  Scythians  again  reduced  J[>a-p 
rius  to  more  sober  thoughts  of  himself,  and  the  Athenians  and  La- 
cedaemonians, Xerxes;  and  Clearchus  and  Xenophon,  Artaxerxes^ 
with  only  ten  thousand  men;  and  Darius  now  overcome  by  Alexan- 
der, when  at  that  time  no  divine  honours  were  decreed  to  him.*' 

When  Callisthenes  had  spoken  these,  and  other  things  to  the  same 
purpose,  Alexander  took  it  very  heinously;  but  what  he  said  was 
very  grateful  and  acceptable  to  the  Macedonians;  which  being 
known,  Alexander  sent  some  to  urge  the  Macedonians  to  remember 
the  adoration  of  the  king;  upon  which  there  being  a  great  sil<^.nce, 
those  among  ilu  Tersians  that  were  most  eminent  for  birth,  and  ho- 
nourable forage,  all  rose  up  together,  and  adored*  him.  But  Leo- 
natus,  one  of  Alexander's  friends,  when  he  saw  one  of  the  Persians 
sordidly  prostrating  himself,  he  fell  a-laughing  at  the  poor  and  mean 
gesture  of  the  Persian;  at  which  Alexander  was  at  first  very  an- 
gry, but  was  afterwards  pacified.  Some  write,  that  the  king  dra.nk 
in  a  golden  bowl  to  them  with  whom  he  had  made  tb^  coo^pact*  tp 
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adore  him  in  a  ring  as  they  sat,  and  that  the  first  that  pledged  him> 
pre^^ntly  arose  and  adored  him,  and  then  kissed  him^  and  so  in  order 
the  rest  did  the  same,  one  after  another.  But  when  it  came  to  Cal- 
li^lhenei's  turn,  he  rose  up,  and  drank  off  the  bowl,  and  when  he 
hif^d  dotie,  (without  adoring  him,)  drew  near  to  the  king  to  kiss  him. 
Alexander  was  then  accidently  discoursing  with  riephiestion,  and 
therefore  did  not  mind  whether  he  omitted  the  adoration  or  not.  But 
Demetrius  the  son  of  Pythonax,  one  of  Alexander's  friends,  observ* 
ing  when  Callisthene^  approached  to  kiss  Alexander,  informed  him 
that  Callisthenes  had  not  adored  him,  upon  which  the  king  turned 
aWay  from  him;  and  therefore  Callistbenes said,  he  must  now  be  dis- 
carded with  the  loss  of  a  kiss. 

I  cannot  indeed  praise  either  any  of  these  things  that  tended  to 
Alexander's  dishonour,  or  t1ie  morosencss  of  Callisthenes ;  for  I  con- 
ceive it  had  been  enough  for  him  modestly  to  have  carried  himself, 
ahd  for  him  who  would  serve  the  king,  to  promote  his  aflfairs  lo  the 
beist  advantage,  as  far  as  ever  he  was  able:  and  therefore  I  am  of  opi- 
nion, that  Callisthenes  was  not  without  just  cause  hated  by  Alexander 
by  reason  of  the  unseasonable  liberty  of  his  speech  and  foolish  male- 
pertness.  For  which  reason,  I  believe,  credit  was  more  easily  given 
afterwards  to  his  accusers,  by  whom  he  was  charged  to  be  in  the  con- 
spilracy  with  the  pages  against  the  king's  life,  and  to  others  who  af- 
firmed that  they  were  put  on  to  it  by  him. 

The  conspiracy  was  thus:  there  was  an  order  formerly  made  by 
Philip,  that  from  among  the  sons  of  the  Macedonian  nobility,  when 
they  grew  up  to  men's  estate,  choice  should  be  made  of  some,  from 
time  to  time,  to  attend  upon  the  king,  both  to  be  squires  of  his  body, 
and  gentlemen  of  his  bedchamber:  these  youths,  when  the  king  was 
about  to  ride,  received  the  horses  from  the  querries,  and  led  them  to 
the  king,  and  after  the  Persian  manner  helped  him  to  mount,  and 
waited  upon  him  whenever  he  went  forth  a-hunting:  among  these, 
there  was  one  Hermolaus,  the  son  of  SopoHdes,  who  studied  philo- 
sophy, and  was  scholar  to  Callisthenes.  The  report  is,  that  a  wild 
boar  in  the  course  of  hunting  meeting  Alexander,  this  Hermolaus 
prevented  the  king,  who  was  aiming  at  him,  and  killed  the  boar.  The 
king  hereupon  being  in  a  rage  to  havs  the  opportunity  of  killing  the 
boar  snatched  out  of  his  hand,  commanded  that  the  youth  should  be 
whipped  in  the  presence  of  all  the  other  pages,  and  have  his  horse 
taken  from  him:  which  disgrace  he  not  being  able  to  bear,  opened 
his  mind  to  Sostrates,  the  son  of  Amyntas,  one  of  his  companions, 
of  the  same  quality,  and  his  bosom  friend,  and  declared  to  him  that 
his  life  would  be  but  a  burthen  to  him,  unless  he  could  r  jvenge  the 
ihjury  done  him  upon  Alexander;  and  it  was  no  difficult  matter  to' 
p^ilrtiKMie  Sostrat^s,  being  bis  special  friend,  to  join  with  him  in  this 
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traitorous  conspiracy.     Anlipater  likewise,  the  son  of  Asclepiodorus, 
lord  lieutcfnant  of  Syria,  Epimenes  the  son  of  Arseus,  and  Anti- 
cles  the  son  of  Theocritus,  together  with  Philotas,  the  son  of  Car- 
sides  the  Thracian,  were  all  brought  in  by  him  to  join  in  the  same 
treason.     The  night  that  it  came  to  Antipater's  turn  to  wait  in  the 
bedchamber,  was  the  time  pitched  upon  to  kill  Alexander  when  he 
was  asleep.     But  it  happened,  as  some  write,  that  Alexander  that 
very  night  sat  up  drinking  till  morning.     But  Aristohulus  says,  that 
a  certain  woman  of  Syria,  pretending  to  be  divinely  inspired,  still 
followed  Alexander  from  place  to  place,  whom  Alexander  and  his 
courtiers  at  first  ridiculed 5  but  when  what  she  had  foretold  was  still 
verified  by  the  event,  she  was  no  longer  despised  by. Alexander,  but 
was  freely  admitted  to  the  king  both  by  night  and  by  day,  and  often 
was  in  his  bedchamber  when  he  was  asleep.     It  is  said  at  that  time 
this  prophetess  by  chance  met  the  king  as  he  came  from  his  cups^ 
and  entreated  him  to  return  to  his  companions,  and  spend  the  whole 
night  in  drinking.     Alexander  judging  it  might  be  a  divine  warning, 
returned,  and  by  that  means  disappointed  the  traitorous  designs  of 
the  pages. 

The  next  day,  Epimenes  the  son  of  Arseus,  one  of  the  conspira* 
tors,  discovered  the  whole  m;itter  to  his  friend  Caricles,  tlie  son  of 
Menander,  Caricles  to  Eurylochus,  the  brother  to  Epimenes;  Eury- 
lochus  going  into  Alexander's  tent,  revealed  all  to  Ptolemy  the  son 
of  Lagus,  the  squire  of  the  king's  body,  and  he  to  Alexander,  who 
forthwith  ordered  all  that  Eurylochus  had  named  to  be  seized; 
who  being  apprehended,  upon  their  examination  confessed  their 
treason,  and  discovered  some  others.  • 

Arislobulus  indeed  says,  that  they  declared  Callisthenes  stirred  them 
up  to  undertake  this  piece  of  villany,   which  Ptolemy  likewise  con- 
fi.rms:  but  there  are  si  ;ne  others  that  give  anotiier  account  of  this 
matter,  viz.     That  Alexander  perfectly  hated  Callisthenes,  and  be- 
k  catise  there  was  a  great  intimacy  between  him  and  Herniolaus,  he 

was  easily  wrought  upon  by  the  informers  to  suspect  Callisthenes. 

Some  likewise  say,  th'it  Ilermolaus  being  brought  before  the  Ma- 
cedonians, confessed  that  he  himself  plotted  the  treason,  and  that  it 
was  not  in  the  power  of  any  free-born  man  to  endure  the  disgrace 
and  dishonour  Alexander  bad  brought  upon  him;  and  then  reckoned 
up  all  that  Alexander  in  that  kind  had  done;  to  wit,  the  unjust  death 
of  Philotas,  and  with  far  more  injustice  I. is  putting  to  death  Parme- 
nio,  Philotas's  father,  and  the  rest  that  were  then  killed;  the  murder 
of  Clitus  through  his  drunkenness,  his  assuming  the  habit  of  the 
Medes,  the  edict  for  his  adoration,  not   yet  recalled,  his  carousing 
and  drunken  dozing;  which  vile  courses  he  not  being  able  further  to- 
endure,  was  earnest  to  regain  liberty  both  for  himself  and  the  rest  of 
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the  Macedonians.     Hereupon  Hermolaus  and  the  rest  that  were 
seized  were  stoned,  to  death  by  the  by-standers.  .  But  Aristobalus 
says,  that  Callisthenes  was  carried  about  with  the  army  in  chains,  and 
^ied.     Ptolemy  says  he  was  first  racked,  and  afterwards  hanged,  o 
that  these'authors,  though  of  great  credit  and  repute,  and  who  were 
themselves  present  in  the  army,  and  attending  apon  Alexander  at 
the  very  time  when  these  things  were  acted,  yet  cannot  agree  about 
a  matter  whereof  there  could  be  no  doubt  at  all.  at  the  time  when  it 
was  done. 


SUP.  X. 

The  king's  expedition  against  the  Nauticans^  or  Nauraais;  and 
the  destruction  of  many  of  his  army  by  a  great  snow. 

Curtius,  lib  viii.  c.  4. 

THESE  things  being  thus  set  in  order,  the  third  month  he  marched* 
out  of  his  winter- quarters  towards  a  country  called  Gabazaf-     The 
first  day  he  had  an  easy  march;  the  next  day  was  not  as  yet  stormy 
or  gloomy,  but  something  darker  than  the  day  before,  not  without 
some  threatening  of  a  storm  at  hand.     The  third  day  the  whole 
heavens  flashed  with  lightning,  sometimes  light,  then  presently  dark 
which  not  only  amazed  the  eyes,  but  terrified  the  hearts  of  the  dis- 
tracted army.     The  air  resounded  with  continual  thunder,  and  thun- 
derbolts up  and  down  seemed  to  be  shot  from  the  clouds;  the  army, 
even  struck  deaf  with  the  thunder,  as  men  astonished,  durst  nei- 
ther march  nor  stand  still.     Then  on  a  sudden  fell  down  a  storm  of 
hail  like  a  violent  torrent.     At  first  they  covered  themselves  with 
their  shields,  but  presently  their  benumbed  and  frozen  hands  let  fall 
their  arms,  neither  did  they  know  towards  what  place  or  country  to 
move  themselves,  the  violence  of  the  storm  being  greater  than  could 
possibly  be  avoided,  turn  themselves  which  way  soever  they  would. 
Their  ranks  and  order  therefore  being  broka,  they  wandered  through 
the  wood  J  in  parties  as  they  could;  and  many  fainting  rather  with 
fear  than  through  weariness,  fell  down  upon  the  ground,  although 
the  fierceness  of  the  cold  had  frozen  the  hail ;  others  leaned  them- 
selves to  the  bodies  of  trees,  which  was  to  many  both  a  support  and 
defence.     Neither  were  they  deceived  in  clioosing  out  a  place  to  die 
in,  when  their  natural  heat,  overcome  by  the  cold,  left  them  im- 
moveable. 
But  it  was  a  grateful  sloth  to  them  that  were  tired  out,  neither  did 

*  from  N  aura  J  or  Ntutic£.  t  lu  Sugdiana.  %  Or  forett. 


they  c(mht it irksofi^e  to  find  rest  by  death;  for  the  cotdt^asiibt  oiAf 
ioteose^  but  ako  not  likely  to  abate,  and  tlie  dark  shades  of  xht 
wood^  besides  the  storm,  which  wii^  ai  the  ni^ht^  ^uppfeissed  aiMl 
kept  out  the  light^  that  eommon  cOihfort  atid  refreshment,    l^ef 
king  only  was  patient  under  this  sad  misfbirtnne,  and  walked  rotind 
bis  camp5  and  brought  together  the  dispersed^  and  lifted  up  tbettt 
that  were  down^  shewing  them  the  smoke  that  came  from  chimneys 
ftftr  off,  advising  every  one  to  take  the  nighest  refuge.     Neither  did 
any  thing  conduce  more  to  their  safety,  than  to  see  the  king,  wh6 
had  taken  more  pains  tlian  they,  yet  most  unwearied  of  any,  and 
therefore  were  ashamed  to  leave  him.     But  necessity,  more  forcibly 
than  reason  in  their  distresses,  found  out  a  remedy  for  the  cold :  for 
hewing  down  the  trees  with  their  ates,  they  set  the  heaps  of  wood  up 
and  down  on  fire,  so  that  you  would  have  thought  all  the  wood  had 
been  in  a  flame,  and  scarce  any  plafce  left  for  the  army  to  lodge.  Tiiis 
heat  presently  enlivened  their  benumbed  lidfibs,  and  byde^ees  their 
spirits,  which  the  cold  had  even  closed  up,  began  freely  to  pass. 
Some  were  entertained  in  the  houses  of  the  barbarians  which  were 
hid  from  them  in  the  late  wood;  but  now  their  necessity  had  disrco^ 
vered  others  lodged  in  their  tents,  which  though  wet,  yet  were  roor^ 
tolerable,  the  fury  of  the  storm  being  somewhat  abated.    This  un- 
happy accident  sweeped  away  a  thousand  soldiers,  and  other  meati 
attendants^  upon  the  camp.    It  is  reported,  that  some  were  found 
standing  at  the  side  of  the  trees,  and  seemed  not  only  as  if  they  had 
been  alive,  but  as  if  they  had  been  discoursing  one  with  another*  iu 
the  same  posture  as  they  were  in  when  they  died. 


SUP.  XI. 

How  Alexander  falling  in  love  with  Roxana^  mamed  her,  and 
induced  many  of  his  friends  to  marry  the  daughters  of  tlw 
chief  men  among  the  barbarians. Arrianus^  lib.  iv. 

ROXANA,  the  daughter  of  Oxyartes,  was  there*  likewise,  a  virgin 
ripe  for  marriage,'  whom  Alexander's  fellow-soldiers  judged  to  be 
the  most  beautiful  lady  of  all  Asia,  next  to  the  wife  of  Darius.  Upon 
sight  of  her  Alexander  fell  deeply  in  love,  yet  would  not  by  any 
means  use  her  dishonourably  as  a  captive;  neither  did  he  disdain  to 

•  Scullions,  horse- boys,  &c. 
t  lo  the  rock  before  mentioaed^  in  Sogdiana  ;  bat  StRrt><>  saj^j  it  wc^  at  fht  recic  im 

Bactria.    See  before. 
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t^ke  her  for  his  wif^;  which  act  of  Alexander^  I  cooc^ive,  was  more 
worthy  of  praise  than  repreheosioD.  And  as  for  Darius's  wife^  wba 
was  esteemed  the  most  beautiful  lady  of  all  Asia^  he  neither  was 
tainted  with  so  much  as  an  unlawful  desire  towards  her,  nor  did  he» 
as  a  domineering  lord,  command  her  to  his  bed,  though  he  was  thea 
ip  the  heat  of  his  youth,  and  the  highest  pitch  of  worldly  prosperity; 
which  two  conditions  are  apt  greatly  to  provoke  men  to  be  very  inju- 
rious to  others:  but  he,  out  of  a  reverence  to  her  person,  spared 
)\er;  herein  evidencing  his  great  continency,  and  prompted  likewise 
thpreujQto  by  a  desiie  of  his  own  honour  and  reputation. 


«e 


SUP.  XII. 

His  breaking  into  IndiOy  and  his  putting  all  to  the  sword  in  the 
first  country  he  enteredj  to  be  a  terror  to  the  rest, 

Arrianus,  lib.  iv. 

IN  the.  middle  of  the  spring  Alexander  removed  with  his  army  out 
of  Bactria  towards  India,  and  left  Amyntas  there  with  tliree  thousand 
five  hundred  horse,  and  ten  thousand  foot.  Having  passed  the  Cai^ 
casus,  in  ten  days  he  came  to  Alexandria,  which  he  had  built  in  Pft-* 
ropamisus  at  his  first  expedition  into  Bactria,  and  put  out  the  govcr-^ 
nor  there  for  his  bad  behaviour  in  the  place,  and  then  peopled  the  city 
with  more  inhabitants  out  of  the  neighbouring  countries,  and  suoh 
of  his  Macedonians  as  were  grown  unserviceable  for  the  war,  and 
made  Nicanor,  one  of  his  associates,  governor  of  the  city;  but  ap- 
pointed Tyriaspes  commander  of  the  whole  region  of  Paropamisus^ 
and  of  ull  that  territory  or  province  as  far  as  the  river  Cophas. 
Thence  he  went  to  the  city  of  Nicasa,  and  there  offered  sacrifice  to 
Minerva,  and  then  marched  to  the  river  Cophas,  and  sending  a 
herald,  commauded  Taxiles  and  the  rest  of  the  governors  of  the 
countries  lying  beyond  the  river  to  come  to  him.  Taxiles  and  othcur 
petty  princes  came  first  and  met  liim,  bringing  him  large  presents, 
such  as  were  most  esteemed  in  India,  promising  likewise  to  send  him 
five-and-twenty  elephants.  He  there  divided  lus  army,  and  sent 
HcphfiBstion  and  Perdiccas  into  the  country  called  Peucelaotis,  to- 
wards the  river  Indus,  together  with  the  troops  of  Gorgias,  Clitus, 
and  Melcager,  and  half  the  horse  of  the  Social  Band,  and  all  the  mer- 
cenary horse,  commanding  them  to  take  in  by  fair  means  or  foul  all 
the  towns  which  lay  in  their  way,  and  that  when  they  came  to  the 
bank  of  the  river  Indus,  they  should  prepare  all  things  that  were  ne- 
cessary to  pass  over.    And  with  them  was  sent  Taxiles  and  other 
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commanders  of  those  parts,  to  put  m  execution^  when  tbfj 
the  river  Indus  what  Alexander  had  commanded. 

Ai^tcM,  the  J^)verno^  of  the  country  of  Peucelaotis,  cSVriiir  »  J 
volt,  lost  both  himself  and  the  city  which  he  pot  hm.&tU  li:ivz 
Uepluestioii  came  and  hestei^^d  it,  and  after  thirty  dars  T3a>e  T:#nk  5^ 
and,  killing  Astes»  made  one  SangseuN  governor  of  i?,  w!:>3  a  rrnle " 
fwc,  fonutkinjc  Asten,  had  tied  over  toTaxilcs,  which 
the  uioie  ev>nKde  in  him  eviT  after. 

Alexander,  with  his  hattd  of  silver  targeteers,  and  the  harac  cfim 
fvlK>w-cuvulierH  that  went  not  with  Hephtestion,  and  the 
hi»Mc  called  AhnciciI,  together  with  his  archers,  Agriin*, 
lanevi  t^  miuehed  into  the  countiies  of  the  Aspians^  PL 
aaean.s;  a»uK  i;oiiiy:  on  his  way  to  the  river  Choaspes,  '^zlch 
the  u\vs\  |Mit  mouiK.unuus  and  rv)cky},and  having  at  Ll^t  T<a£se*d 
iivvi%  he  ivminaiulol  C'ruteius  to  come  after  him  fair  zed  *%jhlT  whh 
Ihi*  K»t»i;  uuil  hiiiiNcU,  taking  with  him  the  whole  body  o? 
and  eight  huiulivd  Macedonian  foi>t-targetecrs  on  horseba^, 
a%*av  at  a  viUil  \aU\  l^ecHu^e  he  heard  that  the  people  of  ti*  icGr=.iiy 
wvii'  i\\<\t  ^ouie  tv»  the  nu>untains«  others  to  fenced  cir^esicii  ±^  to 
iiiaKe  heail  ayain^l  him.  Having  attacked  the  first  of  dt 
thai  lav  in  h».<«  waY%  tlu»se  which  came  forth  to  oppose  him  ^e  f 


at  the  hiHi  eltiixe,  and  diovc  them  hack  into  the  town^hm w^  ru 
m  U  wumwU'it  with  a  duit  in  the  shoulder,  which  pierced  urtTiurh  bis 
l»iv  1^1  I'lale;  hni  ihe  wound  was  hut  slight,  the  brtast-pLtie  nrp^liing- 
the  l>»i(e  \>t  the  dnt.     IVlemy  Lagus,  and  Lconatus,  were  likewise 
%^vu»»«iid.      riun   VleN.indei,  oUsoiving  what  part  of  the  wail  was 
fitt%'%i  h>  jMU'l)  u|HMi  toi  an  assault,  encamped  close  to  tl)e  city,  just 
a;:aln<t  that  I'.nt,      I'h^  next  day,  early  in  the  morning,  the  Mace- 
d«Miian<«  took  the  outwavd  wall  with  little  difficulty,  for  the  city  was 
doiihlv  nalleih     At  the  inner  wall  the  inhabitants  made  some  resist- 
aner;  hut  when  the  Macedonians  had  once  scaled  the  walls,  and  tbe 
town^nnn  lelt  thean\»>\s  slu>weving  d4>wn  about  their  ears,  DOt  beings 
able  hMU'er  to  enthne,  the  soldiers  within  broke  out  of  thegates,and 
ran  eveiy  nian  Ins  \v»»y  to  the  mountuiUsS,  many  of  whom  the  Mace- 
donians killed  in  the  puiMuii;  and  all  the  prisoners  (being  in  a  rage 
because  the  king  wan  wontuled^  they  put  to  the  sword.     Many  cs- 
capetl  to  the  mountainv,  which  were  not  far  otf'from  the  city.  Having 
laid  the  city  level  with  the  ground,  he  marched  away  with  his  armj^ 
to  Andaca,  another  city. 
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SUP.  XIII. 

Of  his  kindness  to  the  city  ofNysa,  upon  the  account  of  his  descent 

from  Bacchus. Arrianus^  lib.  iv. 

IN  this  rg^oD,  into  which  Alexander  entered,  lying  between  the 
rivers  Coph^s  and  Indus,  is  situated  Nysa,  a  city  built  (as  is  rt^ 
ported)  by  Dionysius*,  at  that  time  when  he  commanded  in  India* 
Who  this  Dionysius  was,  and  when,  or  from  whence  he  brought  ia 
his  armies  against  the  Indians,  I  cannot  conjecture:  whether  it  was 
the  Theban  from  Thebes,  or  he  from  Tmolus  in  Lydia,  who  led  aa 
army  from  thence  against  the  Indians.  But,  though  he  passed  into 
so  many  warlike  nations,  at  that  time  altogether  unknown  to  the 
Greeks,  yet  lie  subdued  none  of  them  but  the  Indians.  This  only  I 
am  satisfied  in,  that  those  fables  which  the  antients  have  written  con«* 
cerning  the  gods  are  not  too  curiously  to  be  pried  into :  for  such 
writings  as  do  not  otherwise  deserve  much  credit,  yet  when  they 
happen  to  speak  of  the  gods,  they  seem  not  to  be  altogether  in-* 
credible. 

As  soon  as  Alexander  came  with  his  army  toNysa,  they  sent  Acu- 
phis,  the  chief  man  of  the  city  to  him,  with  thirty  others  of  the 
leading  men  of  the  place,  entreating  him  to  leave  the  city  free  to 
the  god  Bacchus.  When  the  ambassadors  were  introduced  into  the 
king's  pavilion,  and  saw  him  as  yet  dusty  with  his  march,  clad  in  all 
his  armour,  with  his  helmet  upon  his  head,  and  his  lance  in  his  hand^ 
amazed  at  the  sight  of  him,  they  fell  flat  upon  the  ground,  and  were 
silent  a  long  time  together:  but  after  Alexander  had  commanded 
them  to  rise,  and  cheer  up,  Acuphis  thus  began-^."  The  Nysseans 
entreat,  O  king,  that  in  reverence  to  Bacchus  you  would  leave  the 
city  free,  and  the  inhabitants  to  govern  by  their  own  laws:  for  Dio- 
nysius, after  he  had  conquered  the  Indians,  and  was  about  to  return 
to  the  Grecian  sea,  built  this  city  for  those  soldiers  who  were  unser-* 
vieeable  for  war,  (being  of  Bacchus's  family),  as  a  perpetual  monu- 
ment to  posterity  of  his  expedition  and  victory;  as  your  majesty  has 
built  Alexandria  at  mount  Caucasus,  and  another  in  Egypt,  and  many 
others,  some  finished,  and  others  now  in  building,  having  now  per- 
formed much  more  than  our  Dionysius  did:  and  he  called  the  city 
Nysa,  from  his  nurse  so  named,  and  the  country  Nysiea;  and  the 
mountain  which  hangs  over  the  city  he  was  pleased  to  call  Meros^ 
(which  is  a  thigh),  because,  according  to  the  fables,  he  was  cherifhed 
in  Jupiter's  thigh.  Since  that  time  we  have  dwelt  in  Nysa  as  a  free 
city^  and  have  lived  at  ease  under  the  use  of  our  own  laws.    And 

•  Bacchuf. 
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that  this  place  was  built  by  Bacchus,  this  one  thing  may  be  a  de- 
monstration  ^Tbat  ivy  grows  no  where  in  India,  but  in  this  city.'^ 

This  speech  of  Acuphis  was  very  pleasing  to  Alexander;  for  he  had 
a  great  desire  that  those  thiogs  should  be  believed  wbiob  wejne  re* 
lated  concerning  Bacchus's  peregrini^tionj  nad  wPMld  have  none  to 
doubt  but  that  Nysa  was  built  by  Bacchus,  because  that  he  himself 
was  now  come  as  far  as  Bacchus  ever  cwie^  and  was  aiill  desirous  to 
go  farther  than  h^  ever  4id;  ^nd  bfi  was  of  ,Q|UQion  th^  tiie  Mace* 
doni^ns,  out  of  .eipulation  tp  theiusts  of  Baoclius,  wotdd  wiUliigly 
with  himself  uqdergo  /uither  .to.Us  and  iabours.  He  gi^antdd  there^ 
fore  liberty  to  tlie  MysAans^  imd  that  .they  abouU  govern  accordiag 
to  their  own  laws.  And  wbep  tie  understood  wdiat  4keir  ie^ws  were, 
and  bow  they  were  Under  the  goyeoauoent  of  an  ariatocracy,  he  Gom^' 
neaded  their  oonatitution,  and  comoaanikd  them  ;lofurniab  bim  with 
ti&ree  .hundred  horsemen,  and  send  him  a  huadnsd  of  tthose  that  wene 
of  the  aristocracy,  (who  w^ece  three  bumdred  in  aU),  auafa  as  he  w^uid 
choose.  Acupliis  was  ooe  of  the  piimber  of  them  that  were  |iidaed 
out,  whom  the  j^ing  had  made  govcroor  of  the  wfaok  fiaovwoe  of 
Nysaaa.  It  is  reported  tbftt  Acuphis  spailM  at  thesis  draieitds,  epd 
that  Alexander  asking  him  why  lie  laughed,  Acuphis  anssnensd.^ 
'*  How  is  it  possible,  O  king,  tv  the  <2ity  4e  he  well  governed,  when 
it  i3  ^tripped  of  a  bun4nad  good  men  «U  at  ooee  ?  But  if  yaur  asajestj 
hav^  a  kindness  tf^  liie  icity,  be  pleesed  to  accept  of  ihnae  huadced 
horsemen,  (and  more,  if  yof;^  tkiaJk  fit);  but,  as  for  a  bundled  of  the 
best  men  of  the  city,  wbicb  you  deaire,  be  pleased  to  be  content  with 
two  hundred  of  the  wor$t,  that  whensoever  you  return  hither  again, 
you  may  find  that  the  city  has  meiiiained  and  kept  up  lier  aatient 
state  and  grandeur^"  With  these  words  (because  he  judged  them 
prudently  spoken)  Alexander  was  |>er6uaded,  and  oommandad  onljr 
the  three  hundr<ed  bprsemei)  tp  he  sent  him ;  and,  as  for  the  diree  huiK^ 
dred  of  the  ebief  of  the  qity,  he  neither  desired  them,  nor  any  others 
in  their  stead.  But  AcmpUs's  soti,  and  nepihew  by  his  acster,  were 
sent  to  Alexander. 

Afterwards  Alexunder  bad  a  longing  desire  to  see  that  city,  in  whieh 
the  Nyssaus  boast  th|t  there  are  some  monuments  of  Diooysins;  and 
tp  go  likewise,  acocoipanied  by  some  horse  of  his  friends,  and  a  re- 
giment pf  footj  tp  the  viouMtain  Meros,  that  he  aiight  see  the  hill 
grown  ovjsr  with  ivy  eivl  \auxcU  and  the  shady  groves,  which  abounded 
with  all  sorts  of  wild  hcai^ts.  The  ivy  Wcis  a  very  pleasant  sight  to 
the  Mecedootaos,  not  having  seen  any  for  a  long  time|  lor  India 
hc^rs  490  ivy,  neithej:  those  places  where  vines  gm^  Of  the  ivy  they 
Viwr.  garlands  oa  ti^  heads,  singing  praise  to  fiacohus,  with  all  his 
titles  and  appeli^tipps.  Alexattder  there  sacrificed  to  Bacchus,  and 
feasted  with  his  friends. 
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HoWy  having  taken  a  strong  city  caWsdlUfiassagay  he  put  to  the  sword 
all  the  fnJerqgfia/hf  soldiers  thai  had  fought  valiantly. 

Arriands,  lib.  iv. 

WHEN'thrbtrbmitii  hMirdof  AIeMindcfr'9  cdffiing,  they  durst  not 
abide  him  in  abody,  but  broke  op'  their  andyv  ^^^  dispersed  them-^ 
sUvw^  evierytoiie  astheycMld;  ibto  s^veret'cities^plurpdslDg  there  to 
stand  upon*  their  guatdt 

Alexander  nmrdfavd*  first  with  his  army  tb  Massaga*^  the  greatest 
city  of  that  iSonntiyf.  Approaching  therefore  with  bis  army  close  to 
the  city,  the  barbarians  (having  got  into  the  town  fbr  their  assisUnce 
sevto  thoqsand  mercfenary  Indians  from  the  inneir  parts  of  India) 
made  a*  fieree  sally  updn  the  Macedonians  ats  they  lay  encampcfd. 
AlesHndeTy  perceiving' that  the  fight  was  likely  td  be  iltrder  the  city 
wnlbydetigncri'to  draw  off  the  enemy  to  a  farther  distance,  Itet  when 
they  fied^(whidi'he  d^fforesaw  they  wotild)  they  might  with  ease 
(being  so  very  nc^  get  into  the  towq,  and  so  escape:  pereeivii^g 
therefore  the  barbarians -pooriog  out  upon'  tfaero^  h^  forthwith  com- 
manded hir  Maoedonians  to  whedl  aboat,  and  make  to  a  hill  Aout 
seven  furlongs  distant  fimn  the  riverGurtf  ds,  where  he  had  purposed 
to  encainp;  The  eneihy  hereupon  emboldetied^  (the  Macedonians 
seeming  to  give  back)^  in  great  confusion  and  disorder  hotly  pursued 
them.  But  when  they  were  got  within  the  cast  of  a  dart,  upon  a 
sign  givien  by  Alexander;  the  phalanx  furiously  turned  upon  them  i 
but  first  indeed  the  horse  that  were  darters,  the  Agrians,  i^nd  archers, 
made  an  excursion,  and  engaged  With  the  barbarians;  but  Alexander 
led  the  phalanx  in  battalia  himself.  The  Indians,  amaaed  at  the  sud- 
den and  unexpected  turn,  when  it  came  to  the  sword*s  point,  fled 
back  into  the  city.  Two  hundred  of  them  were  killed  in  the  pur- 
suit, but  the  rest  got  within  the  w^IIs. 

Alexander  presently  drew  up  his  main  division  of  Macedonians 
before  the  walls,  and  from  thence  was  slightly  wounded  by  an  arrow 
struck  into  his  heel^-  The  next  day  the  engines  being  brought  up  to 
the  walls,  part  of  them  were  easily  battered  down,  npon  wliich  (the 
Macedonians  endeavouring  to  force  their  way  through  the  ruins 
the  Indians  stoutly  withstood  them.  Insomuch  that  Alexander  for  that 
day  sounded  a  retreat,  and  called  ofi^  his  men.  But  the  next  day  the 
Macedonians  renewed  the  assault  with  greater  vigour,  bringing  up  a 
wooden  tower  to  the  walls,  out  of  which  the  archers  pouring  showers 

*  MdMgA.  t  The  coimtr  j  of  the  AiMceniaoi, 
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of  darts  and  arrows,  grievously  galled  the  Indians.  Bot  yet  with  all 
these  devices  they  were  not  able  to  enter.  The  third  day  the  main 
body  of  the  Macedonians  being  again  led  up  to  the  walls,  a  bridge 
was  cast  out  of  the  wooden  tower  over  that  part  of  the  wall  that  was 
broken  down,  upon  which  bridge  the  king  ordered  the  Argyraspides, 
who  had  before  taken  Tyre  after  the  same  manner;  but  when  with 
great  courage  and  resolution  they  had  got  upon  it,  with  too  much 
weight,  it  yielded  and  broke,  and  it  and  the  Macedonians  tumbled 
down  together.  The  barbarians  rejoicing  at  the  accident,  set  op  a 
greilt  shout,  and  plied  the  Macedonians  with  stones,  and  all  sorts  of 
darts  and  arrows, or  whatever  was  at  hand,  or  that  they  could  cinne  at; 
and  others  issuing  out  thrt>ugh  narrow  sally-ports  that  were  placed 
between  the  turrets,  knocked  tbem  on  the  head  while  in  that  disorder 
and  confusion.  Alexander  sent  Alcetas  with  a  party  to  take  care 
of  the  wounded  men,  and  to  call  the  besiegers  off  into  the  camp.  The 
fourth  day  he  cast  another  bridge,  with  other  devices,  upon  the  walls; 
bot  the  Indians  (as  long  as  tlie  governor  of  the  place  was  alive)  va- 
liantly repulsed  the  Macedonians:  but  when  he  was  killed  by  a  dart 
from  the  engines,  and  many  of  their  men  lost  by  continual  assaults, 
and  others  wounded  and  become  thereby  tinserviceable,  they  sent  to 
Alexander,  who  was  very  ready  and  willing  to  spare  such  stout  and 
valiant  men.  He  agreed  therefore  with  the  mercenary  Indians,  that 
they  sliould  take  up  arms  with  him,  and  join  themselves  to  his  army. 
Hereupon  they  mar^'hed  out  of  the  city  by  themselves,  and  encamp- 
ed on  a  hill  opposite  to  the  Macedonians,  with  a  design  to  fly  away 
in  the  night  to  their  own  country,  because  they  would  not  fight 
against  the  other  Indians.  When  Alexander  was  informed  hereof, 
the  same  night  he  surrounded  tlie  hill  with  his  forces,  and  put  them 
every  one  to  the  sword,  and  took  the  city,  now  without  these  that  * 
should  defend  it,  by  storm,  and  in  it  the  mother  and  daughter  of  As- 
sacenus.  On  Alexander's  side  there  were  only  twenty>five  killed 
during  the  whole  siege. 
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ponnesus.     Epaminondas  breaks  through  into  Pelopunuesus:  assaults  Corinth. 8. 

,j3ionysius  sends  Gauls  and  Spaniards  to  tbe  assistance  of  tbe  Lacedsdnonians,  Pelo- 
pl4M  and  Ismenias  imprisoned  by  Alexander,  tyrant  of  Pberae.  The  Bcsotians  pur* 
sued  by  the  Phereuus:  brought  off  by  Epaminondas,  then  a  private  soldier.  Fight 
between  the  Arcadians  and  Lacedaemonians.  Dionysius  falls  upon  the  Carthaginian 
territories  in  Sicily.  Dionysius  dies.  Cau&e  of  his  death.  Cruelty  of  Alexander  the 
Pherean  at  Scotussa.  Epaminondas  breaks  again  into  Peloponnesus.  Coos  peopled 
and  walled.     End  of  tlie  Laconic  and  Boeotitm  war,  by  the  mediation  of  the  Persiaa 
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tia.115  side  with  the  Tegeaiis.  Epaminondas  made  gencraL  Battle  of  Mantinea,  where 
Epaminondas  was  killed ;  but  tbe  Lacedxmonians  routed.     Coromendatiun  of  Epa- 

minoudas. L 1 .  Defection  from  the  Persians  in  Asia.     Tachos»  king  oi  Egypt,  dc« 

clares  war  against  the  Persians.  The  war  between  Tachos  and  his  son  Nectanab'is. 
Death  of  Artaxerxes  Mneiuon.  Agesiiaus  routs  the  Egyptians  that  pursued  biui,and 
restores  Tachos  to  his  kingdom.  Quarrels  again  in  Greece,  after  the  baUU  of  Man- 
tinea, between  the  Megalopi>litans  and  the  neighbouring  towns.  Pepaccthos  besieged 
by  Alexander  of  Pbera.  He  routs  Leostheues  at  sea.  Chares,  the  Atbpiiaa  Klioi- 
ral:  bis  viilanies. 


BOOK  XVL 

Ca.vr.  1.  Pl.ilip,  a  hostage  at  Thebes,  makes  his  escape;  beats  the  Athenians,  and  af- 
terwards inaki's  peace  with  I  hem.     Subdues  the  Pasones;  and  routs  the  Illyrisns,  and 

makes  peace  with  them. 1?.  Actions  ot  Dionysius  the  younger  in  Sicily  and  other 

parts.  Duin's  flight  to  Corinth,  and  his  return  to  Sicily.  Andromachus  peo{)lesXai|^ 
rominium.  Civil  wars  in  Kubo^a.  Social  war  between  the  Ath^  nians  and  othoc  o^ 
tioux,  Pbtlip  takes  Au<phipolis  and  other  cities.  His  policy  to  gain  tbq  Oiyntbiaj^ 
ftod  olLcr  places  in  Greece.—- ~3.  Diou*s  march  aad  entry  into  Syracuse*    Vioeymu 
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com^  to  the  Iiltad,  a  part  of  Syracuie :  assaults  the  wall  erected  fVotn  sea  tr>  sea :  is 
beaten  bj  Dion.     Alexand*^  of  Phertt  nrordered  by  his  #iRs  and  his  t#o  brothers. 
Philip  relieves  the  Thestalians  from  the  two  brotlien.— — ^.  First  nut  of  the  Brutii  in 
Italy.     Dionjsius's  admiral  inrades  the  Leontincs.    A  fight  at  sea  between  Heraclides' 
and  PhilistaSy  admirals,  the  one  of  Dionysii^s,  the  other  of  Dion.     A  faction  in  Syra- 
cuse.    Dion  leaves  the  Syracusans.     Their  sad  condition.     Rdieted  by  Dion..   .     ■ 
5.  Continuanca  of  the  Social  War.     Iphicrates  and  TimoYheui  joined  admirals  wiih 
Chares  by  the  Athenians.     Iphicrntes  and  Timotheus  aceuled  by  Chores,  and  fined 
and  removed.     Chares  joins  with  Phamahaius,  and  routs  the  f^ersians.     End  of  the 

Social  War.     Philip  sabdn^s  the  confederates. 6-   Beginning  uf  the  Sacred  or 

Pbocian  war.     Philomelus  saize.H  the  temple  at  Delphos,  after  he  had  routed  the  Lo>^ 
crians.     How  the  oracle  at  Delphos  was  first  discovered ;  and  the  beginning  of  the 

Tripod.     The  Athenians  and  others  join  with  Philomelos. 7.  Battle  at  Phwidra, 

between  Philomelos  and  the  Locrians.  Parties  engaged  in  the  Phocian  war.  Battle 
between  the  Boeotians  and  Phocians.    Philomelus  killed.    Onomarchns  made  general : 

his  dreams,  successes,  and  deaih. 8.  Phayllus  continues  the  Phocian  war.     Aryca 

rased.  Phayllus  dies  of  a  consumption.  War  between  the  Laced vmonians  and  Me« 
galopolitaus.  Chaeronea  taken  by  Phalsecus.  War  between  the  Persians,  Eeyptians, 
and  Phcenicians.    Salami^  in  Cyprus,  besieged.    Cruelty  of  Artaxerxes  Ochns  towards 

the  Sidonians.    Calamity  of  Sidon 9.  Evagoras  beheaded  in  Cyprus.   Artaxerxes 

marches  agaimt  Egypti  and  gains  it  all  by  the  policy  of  Mentor.  Loses  many  of  liia 
men  at  the  lake  of  Sorbon.  Mentor  advanced.  Mentor's  stratagem  to  subdue  Her^ 
neas,  prince  of  Atarnea.  Zcua  razed  by  Philip.  King  of  Egypt  abdicates  his  king- 
dom, and  4ies  to  Ethiopia. 10.  Philip  takes  Olyuthus  and  other  cities  in  the  Hel- 
lespont. The  Athenians  jealous  of  Philip,  and  instigated  by  Demosthenes.  Philip's 
policies.  Value  of  the  riches  taken  out  of  the  temple  at  Delphos.  Dionysius  seni 
presents  to  Delphos,  which  were  taken  by  the  Athenians.  His  letter  to  the  Athenians. 
Temple  burnt.  End  of  the  Phocian  war.  Punisliments  decreed  by  the  Atnphictyons 
•gainst  the  Phoeians.  Miseries  ot  the  sacrilegious  persons.  Timoleon  sent  to  Syra* 
cose.— >— 11.  Tiiuoleun's  expedition  into  Sicily.  Carthagininn  army  in  Sicily.  Dio. 
nysius  returns  into  Syracuse :  is  beaten  by  Hicetas.  Hicctns  guins  Syracuse.  Timo- 
leon's  escape  from  Rhegium.  Timoleon  routs  Hicctas,  and  gains  Syracuse.  Philip 
invades  the  Illyrians.     Dionysius  expelled.     Tirooleoii  makes  guod  laws.     Philip  iu- 

▼ades  Thrace. 12.  Acts  of  Timoleon  in  Sicily.    Preparations  of  the  Carthaginians 

•gainst  Tiraulcon.     Remarkable  siege  of  Perinthns  by  Philip.     Fexodorun  expels  his 

brother  Adam  from  the  principality  inCaria.     Byzantium  b..*sieged  by  Philip. ]3, 

The  Athenians  aid  Byzantium.     Philip  raises  tlic  siege.     The  Carthaginians  transport 
forces  into  Sicily,     lleinarbable  victory  of  Timoleon  over  the  Carthaginians.     Acts  of 

Timoleon  in  Sicily.     Works  ofHiero  in  Sicily. 14.  Elatea  taken  by  Philip.    Great 

consternations  in  Athens  for  fear  of  I'hilip.  The  Brcotians  join  with  the  Athenians, 
through  the  solicitations  of  Dcmosihenes.  Python,  a  fumous  orator.  Battle  of  Ch.-r- 
ronea,  between  Philip  and  the  Athenians.  L3'sirles  iht;  .Atlicninn  general  put  to  death. 
Philip  rebuked  by  Demades;  made  general  of  Greece.  Timoleon  dies. 15.  Phi- 
lip consults  the  oracle  at  Delphos.  Marries  his  daughter  Cleopatra  to  the  king  of 
Epiruf.  Encouraged  to  the  Pcisian  war  by  Neoptolerau<j's  ver^^rs.  Philip's  piidc. 
His  murder.    Cause  of  it,  how  it  was  done,  and  by  whom. 


BOOK  XVII. 

Chap.  1.  Conspiracies  of  the  cities  against  Aloxandrr.  The  Atlieniaus  send  amha.<<adors 
to  Alexander,  to  beg  pardon.  He  is  made  general  by  the  .Aniphiclyons.  Attains  killed 
by  Alexaniler's  command.  Wickcdnes*^  of  Ba^oas.  Daruis  coiumended.  Raises 
forces.  Dosciiptiou  of  mount  Ida.  Alexander  invades  the  Illvridiis  and  others, 
Thebes  besieged  by  Alexander,  and  razed.  Miseries  of  Thebes.  Prodigies.  Alex- 
ander demands  Demusthenes  and  others  to  be  delivered  up  to  him  by  the  Athenians: 

their  answer.      He  returns  into  Macedonia,  and  feasts  his  soldiers. 2.  Alexander 

lands  his  army  in  Amu.  Battle  at  Granicus.  Forces  of  the  Persians  and  of  Alexan- 
der. Alexander  kills  Spithrobates;  near  l)eing  killed  by  Rhosaces.  Miletus  besieged 
•ad  taken.     Ada,  queen  of  Caria,  meets  Alexander.      Halicaniassus  besieged,  taken, 

•ad  sacked.     Strange  act  ot  the  Marmareiises. 3-   Mitylene  taken  by  Meranol^ 

Darius's  general.  His  <<uccesses.  He  dies.  Cbaridemus  the  Athenian  unjustly  put 
to  death  by  Darius.  Alexander  falls  sick:  is  recovered  by  Philip.  Aletander  seixet 
Aiexaoder  of  LyuccsteSi  oa  account  of  his  mother's  Ivtter^i.    Alexander  takes  Issut* 
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Memorable  battle  at  Issus»  where  Che  iiiotherj  wife,  two  daughten,  and  son  of  Darios 
vere  taken.     Alexander's  noble  behaviour  towards  them.     Darius's  letters  and  offers 

to  Alexander.     Darius  prepares  another  artn^. 4>.   Alexander  marches  towards 

Kg>pt:  besieges  Tj re.  Prodigies  at  Tyre.  The  Tjrians  bind  Apollo  with  golden 
chains.  iDTentionaoftheTjrrianstu  defend  themselves.  Advancement  of  Balloroinusa 
«  poor  man,  to  he  king  of  Tjre.  Acts  of  Agis  and  Amyntas.  Amjfntas  killed,  andall 
ihis  soldiers.  Alexander  takes  Gaxa  by  storm :  is  presented  by  the  Grecians.——* 
5.  Alexander  makes  a  journe}^  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Aromon.  Hr  is  presented  by 
the  Cyrcneans.  Description  of  the  place  about  the  temple.  Wonderful  properties  of  the 
fountain  Solis.  Buildmg  of  Alexandria.  Alexander's  answer  to  Dartus*s  ambassadors. 
Alexander  passes  over  the  river  Tigris  with  great  hasard.     Preparations  on  both  sides 

for  battle.,    The  Persians  routed  at  the  fatuous  battle  at  Arbela. 6.  The  Grecians 

conspire  to  revolt.  Memuon  rebels  in  Thrace.  Antipater  mardies  against  him.  The 
Lacedaemonians  raise  an  army;  are  routed  by  Antipater, and  Agis  their  king  killed. 
7.  Alexander  comes  to  Babylon.  Wealth  foand  there.  Views  his  troops  at 
Sitacana.  Riches  there.  Thence  gues  into  :he  country  of  the  Ijxians.  Marches 
towoids  Persepolis.  Company  of  maimed  Greeks  meet  Alexander:  his  bounty  to  theni. 
He  takes  Persepolis:  gives  it  up  to  the  plunder  ot  the  soldiers.  Riches  ol  the  citadel 
of  Persepolis.     Alexander's  feast  at  Persepolis.     Persepolis  barnt  at  the  iostigbtiua 

of  Thais.   Darius  murdered S.  fiessu<ibtir.Hup  the  Buctrians.    Alexander  discharge* 

the  Greek  auxiliaries  with  rewards.  River Stiboites.  He  eutersHyrcaniu;  its  rich«< 
ness.  Enters  the  Mardian  country.  Loses  his  brave  hor>e;  whicb  is  restored.  Tba-! 
Icstris  the  Amaxonian  cjuecn  meets  him.  He  falls  into  the  effeminacy  of  the  Persian;*. 
Enters  Drangina.  Plot  against  Alexander.  Philoias  and  others  put  to  death.  He 
marches  against  the  Ariinaspi.  Subdues  Arachosia.~— -9.  Alexander  marches  again^it 
the  Paropaqiisddes.  His  troublesome  march.  Comes  to  mount  Caucasus.  B.uttlc  in 
Ariu  by  Alexander's  officers  against  Satibarxancs,  who  is  killed  in  a  single  combat  by 
Erigyus.  Ikssus  brought  to  Alexander;  his  punishment.  Alexander  kills soaie  bar- 
bariuoa  unexpectedly,  after  thc>  had  surrendered  their  city.      He  marches  to  the  river 

Indus.     Mophis's  remarkable  delivery  up  of  himself  and  his  army. 10.  Alexander 

overcomes  Porus.  How  apes  arc  taken.  Strani;e  serpents  for  venum.  Large  trees. 
He  niarches  against  the  And~astiaus,  Cathari,  and  against  Sophiihes.  Custom  of  them 
under  Sophithts.  Indian  dog«i.  Alexander  enlortaiued  by  Phi^eus.  The  Mitcedo- 
nians  refuse  to  inarch  against  the  Gundarits.  Alexander  leaves  iiionunients  behind 
him  at  the  river  H^yditspes.  Nica^a  and  Bucephalus  built.  The  Ihenun<i  present 
Alexander.  He  routs  the  Agala&scs.  Is  in  danger  in  the  river  ladui^,  by  whirlpools, 
^larches  against  the  Oxydrattie  and  Mallii.  The  king  leaps  off  the  wall  into  the  town. 
Duel  between  Coragus  and  Dutxippus.  The  Sanibe<>ta! submit  to  Alexander;  and  abo 
the  Sugdiani  and  Mas^ani.  Subdues  Musicanus,  Purt:canus,  and  Sambus.  Poisoned 
>vcapons.  The  king's  dream.  Comes  into  the  main  ocean.  Comes  into  Gedrosia. 
Savageness  of  tlic  people.  His  army  near  perishing  in  Gedrosia.  Conies  into  Car- 
roenia.  Punishts  the  Bormcial  Goremoors.  Nearchus  returns.  I:>lan^s  covered  at 
high  tides.     StT'inge  death  ufCulanus.    A lexandi  r  marries  Statira.     H arpu I us's  luxury. 

Alexander  seizes  with  his  own  hand  them  that  had  mutinied. 1 1.  Alexander  mixes 

twenty  thousand  Persian  dartert  with  his  army.  Marches  from  Susa.  Bagistame 
breeds  abundance  of  horst-s.  J{e|)ha>sti«<»n  diesat  Ecbatana.  The  Ijiniian  war.  He 
invades  the  Cussnti.  iMarclies  towards  Babylon.  The  Chaldean  astrologers  dissuade 
liMu  from  coming  thither.  He  enters  Babvlon. iC.  Ambassadors  come  to  Alex- 
ander Ironi  alt  paits.  He  buries  Heplne^tion  with  great  state.  Prodigies  before 
Alexander's  deaiii.     His  deutii.     Darius's  mother  starves  herself. 


BOOK  xvin. 

CrfiAP.  I.  Quarrels  about  a  successor  to  Alexander.  Aridaeus  made  king.  The  pfo* 
vinccs  divided  amongst  the  chief  commanders.  Matters  contained  in  Alexander's 
notebooks.  Melca«:er  executed  by  Perdiccas.  The  Grecians  revolt.  Description 
of  Asia.  Python  yent  against  the  revolinig  Grecians,  who  were  all  cut  off.  The  La- 
niiun  war:  the  cause  of  it.  Alexander's  epistle  to  the  exiles.  Leosthenes,  the  Athe- 
iMan  general.  Lamia  besieged.  Leosthencs  killed:  Antiphilus  placed  in  his  room. 
—2.  Ptolemy  gams  E^-.>  pt.  Leagues  with  Antipater.  Ly>imachns  enters  Thrace^ 
Leonatus  comes  to  relieve  Antipater,  and  is  routed.  Ihc  Grecians  hr-aten  at  sea. 
iVrdiccas  conquers  Ariarathes,  prince  oi  Cappadocia;  cruelties  him;  delivers  the  pro* 
viucc  to  Eumeues.     The   Grecians  quite  routed   by  Cralerus  and  Antipater.     The 
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Atbenians  at  length  sobmit,  after  all  the  rest  hot  the  JEtolians.  End  of  the  Lamian 
war.  War  in  Cyrene  by  Thimbron.  Ophelat  routes  Thimhron.  CjraM  gained  bj 
Ptolemy.  Larissa  sacked.  Destruction  of  the  Isaurians  by  themaenrea^  Perdiccas 
affects  the  kingdom  of  Macedoo;  is  opposed  by  Antigonus.  The  iEtoliant  blocked 
op  by  Crateros  and  Antipater.  Antigonus  discovers  Perdicoas*s  design.  Peaceniade 
with  the  ^oliaiu.  Perdiccas  marches  against  Ptolemy,  into  Egypt. 3.  Descrip- 
tion of  Aletander's  faneral  dpriot.  Ptolemy  honoured  in  Egypt.  Perdiccas  prepares 
for  going  into  Egypt  against  Ptolemy.  Eumenes  beats  Neopiolemus,  who  deserted. 
Battle  between  Eumenes  and  CrateruSj  who  was  killed  with  Neoptolamus.  Combat 
between  Neeptolemas  and  Eumenes.  Perdiccas  curoes  into  Egypt ;  assaults  the  foit 
called  the  Camel's  Wall;  his  miserable  loss  in  the  river  Nile;  is  killed.  Ptoleray 
makes  Andxus  and  Python  protectors  o(  4he  kingsl  Eumenes  condemned  to  die.  The 
iEtolians  invade  Thessaly.  Pulyperchon  routs  the  ^tolians.  The  provinces  again 
divided  by  AridaE^us.  Antigonus  routs  Eumenes,  who  flies  to  Nora.  Antigonus  besieges 
Nora.     Eumenes's  invention  to  exercise  the  horse.     Ptolemy  gains  Syria  and  Phacni« 

cia  by  Nicanor. 4.  Antigonus  routs  Alcetas  ih  Pisidia,  and  takes  Attalua.     Alcetas 

received  into  Termessus«  and  there  protected.     He  is  murdered  there  treacherously: 
his  body  inhumanly  used  by  Antigonus.     Antipater's  death.     Antipater  puts  Demeaiiv 
one  of  the  Athenian  ambassadors*  to  death.     Polyperchon  made  chief  in  Macedonia. 
Cassander  conspires  to  put  him  out.     Antigonut's  plots  to  be  sovereign  of  all.     Ari* 
daens  secures  himself  in  Phrygia:  besieges  Cyzicum.     Antigonus  goes  to  relieve  it. 
Eumenes  got  out  Of  Nora  by  Autigonus's  order.     Antigonus's  further  acts.     Various 
fortunes  of  Eumenes.     Council  in  Macedonia  called  by  Polyperchon  against  Cassan- 
der.    Decree  of  the  council.     Polyperchon  invites  Olympias  out  of  Epirus  into  Ma- 
cedonia.    Writes  to  Eumenes  to  join  with  the  kings. — —3.  Polyperchon  courts  Eume- 
nes to  assist  the  kings.     Eumenen's  prudence  amongst  the   Macedonian  captains. 
Ptolemy  sends  to  the  captains  and  others  not  to  assist  Eumenes.     Antigonus  contrives 
to  kill  Eumenes;  who  marches  into  Phoenicia.     Nicanor  deceives  the  Athenians,  and 
still  keeps  Munychia«  and  subrilely  gets  the  Pirxus.     Ordered  by  Olympiasto  deliver 
the  Piraeus  and  Munychia  to  the  Athenians;  but  he  shifts  it  off.     Alexander,  son  of 
Polyperchun  enters  Attica;  secretly  corresponds  with  Nicanor,  and  displeases  the 
Atbenians.     Pliuciun's  hard  u^age  at  his  trial  in  Athens;  is  condemned  and  executed, 
Cassander  arrives  at  the  Piraeus.     Polyperchon  comes  against  him,  but  returns.     Be« 
sieges  Megalopoh**;  hut  n  there  completely  baffled,  and  hi^  elephants  destroyed  by  a 
stratagem     Sea  tight  iieiween  Clitus  and  Nicanor.    Nicanor  beaten.    Clitos  afterwards 
routed  by  Nicanor,  is  killed  in  his  flight  to  Macedonia.     Antigonus  goes  after  Eume- 
nes.    Kumeoes  near  losing  his  army  by  the  breach  of  a  dyke  in  Babylonia.     The 
Greek  cities  revolt  to  Cassander.     The  Athenians  make  peace  with  liim.     He  kills 
Nicanor. 

BOOK  XIX. 

Chap.  1.  Agathoclffc's  parentap;e  and  education:  his  rise:  his  stratagems :  his  bloody  ' 
massacre  at  Syracuse.  He  gains  the  sovertMgn  power.  The  affnirs  of  Italy.  Olym* 
pias  returns  into  JSIacedonia  by  Polypercho.'s  means.  The  armies  revolt  to  her.  Hev 
cruelties.  She  murders  Eurydice,  and  Andaeus  her  husband.  Affairs  in  Asia. 
Eumenes  and  Seleucns.  Eumenes  joined  by  many  of  the  captains.  Number  of  their 
forces.      He  comcH  to  Susa.     Attalus  and  others  imprisoned  by  Antigonus  in  a  strong 

cattle;    seeking  to   escnpc   are  afterwards  besieged,    and  taken. 2.  Antigonus 

marches  to  the  Tigris  alter  Eumenes.  Eumenes  cuts  uffa  great  many  of  his  men  there. 
Antigonus  goes  into  Media.  Eumenes  comes  to  Persepoiis.  Description  of  Persia. 
Peucestes's  great  feust.  Eumene&'s  policy.  His  tale  of  the  lion.  Battle  in  Parete« 
ceni,  between  Antigonus  and  Eumenes.  Antigonus  returns  into  Media.  Story  of 
Ceteus's  two  wives,  striving  which  should  be  burnt.  Eumenes  marches  to  Gabene: 
Cassander  to  Macedonia.  Olympias  goes  to  Pydna;  is  there  besieged.  The  Epirots 
forsake  their  king,  and  join  with  Cassander.  Antigonus  designs  to  surprise  Eumenes^ 
who  stops  his  march  by  a  stratagem.  Last  battle  botween  them  in  Gabene.  Eumenes 
basely  delivered    up.     Antigonus  returns  to  Media.     Dreadful  earthquakes  in  tlie 

country  of  Rhuge<>. 3.  Inundations  at  Rhodes.     Antigonus  kills  Python^  getting 

Lim  into  his  power  by  dissiiuulation.  Then  he  marches  into  Persia.  Hevolters  frosa 
Antigonus  cut  off  in  Media,  lie  divides  the  provinces  of  Asia,  ^nd  contrives  to  des« 
troy  all  the  Argyra»pides.  Gets  great  treasure  in  Susa.  Cassander  besieges  Olympias 
in  Pydna:  the  great  distress  to  which  it  was  reduced.  Amphipolis  surrendered  to 
Caioauder.     He  kills  Olympias.     Marries  Thessaionicas.     Boilds  Cassandria.    Im« 
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prisons  Rosiftujuid  her  son  Alexander.     His  expedition  into  Peloponneivs  ■gainsC 
Alexanden 4|iii  ton  of  Polyperchon.     History  ef  Thebes;     Casstader  rcbaiJ ds  Thebe*. 
j.  Jl^i|9hu»*t  army  feasted  by  Seleucus  in  ^bylon.     Qnurels  with  deJeacBSy 
.who  flaei  .-to  Vtolenv,  aud  is  Itiiidly  receiTcd*     Ptolcmy»  Scleacua,  Caasander, 
am^  Lyrfnac'ius,  join  ugainsC  Antiguiias.     They  send  ambasMdors  to  him,  wbo  wiatera 
in  Cilkia.     Uc  goes  into  Pb<Eii;ciay  and  there  builds  ships:  besieges  Tyre.     Praise 
e^'Phylla,  wife  of  Deinetriiis.     Aristodemus  raises  Ifrces  ttt^  Aot^gonns  in  Pelopan- 
mesus.     Acts  of  Pioleniy,  one  of  Aiitigodns's  captains.     Antigohus's  policy.     Tyre 
delivered.     The  ugreemrut  of  PiuJeiuy's  captains,  and  the  rest  at  Cypras.     Jhe  acts 
of  Seleucus.     A  flt^ct  conies  to  Aniiguntt&  from  the  Hellespont  and  Rhodes.     Things 
tdone  in  Peloponnesus.     Cttssander'*  ucis  there  and  in  Greece.     Great  victory  by  sea 
and  land  ohuiued  by  Poiyclitus,  Saleucus's  lieutenant:  he  u  rewarded  bf  Ptoleny. 
Acts  of  A(!«ibocl^  in'  Sicily.     The  Romans  maka  war  against  the  Samnites.         5» 
The  acts  of  Aristodemus,  AntTgonus's  gen^l  in  Peloponnesus.     The  Dimcans  in 
Achaia  seek  to  free  themseUes  from  Cassander's  garrisua:    tlicy  take  the  citadel. 
Alexander,  son  of  Poljperchon,  artaasinated.     Praise  of  Cratestpolis,  his  wife.     The 
acts  otf'  CMMander  in  A)iulia,  and  other  parts  of  Greece.     Cruelty  of  the  ifitolians. 
Cassander  sends  an  army  into  Cluria,  and  Arr^totle  with  a  fleet  to  Leronos.     The  acts  of 
Cassander's  army  in  Caria.     Antigouua  leaves  his  son  Denetnus  in  Syria,  to  watcb 
Ptokmy.     His  troublesome  marcii  into  Asia.     The  afiafrs  of  Sicily.     Acrotatus'a  mis- 
goveriiiucut  and   cruelties  in   Sicily.     Acts  of  Agathoclea.     Afiairs  of  Italy. 
6).  Several  cities  revolt:  Lysimachus  comes  against  them.     Philify,  Cassander's  pane- 
lal,  routs  the  £pirot&  and  iKtulians.     CtUisander  agrees  with  Antigonns.     Aniifonns 
gains  the  cities  in  Caria.     Cas^uudrrS  acts  in  Greece.     The  Saiwiites  routed  by  the 
Romans.     Polemon  sent  by  Antigonus  into  Greece  to  set  the  cities  at  liberty.     Acts 
ef  Aiitigonusund  Cassuinder.    Poleraon's  acts  in  Greece  for  Aniignu us.     Ptolemy  goes 
against  Gyrene  and  Cyprus;  and  then  aguinst  Deuiecrius.     Battle  with  Demetrius,  at 
Gasa.     Ptolemy  takes  Tyre.     Acts  ot  Antigoun^'s  commanders  in  Greece.     The 
£pirc»ts  make  Alcetas  king,  who  is  beaten  by  Lyciscus,  Cassander's  general;  and  is 
beaten  again,by  the  other.     Cassander  goes  again!>t  the  Apolloniates.     Seleucus  reco- 
vers Babylon  with  a  small  army.     Dciuctrio<i  routs  Cillca,  Ptolemy's  generai    Ptolemy 
leturns  to  £gypt.  after  wasiting  Samaria,  Gasa,  Joppa,  Ike.     Alhennus  sent  against 
the  Nabathtcans  by  Antigonus.     Customs  of  the  Arabians.    Description  of  the  Asphal- 
tites,  or  Lake  ol  Sodum.     Demrtrius  >cnt  against  Seleucus  in  Babylon.     Wars  between 
the  Romans  and  Samnites  in  Ituly.    Conduct  of  Agethnclcs  in  Sicily.         1.  Cassa^dcr^ 
Ptulemy,  and  Lysimachus,  make  peace  with  Antigonus.     Ca.ssander  murders  Roxana 
and  her  sou.     The  governors  take  the  title  ot  kings  upon  them.     The  Carthaginians 
raise  forces  against  Agathocles.      Four  thousand   Geluns  murdered  by  Agathocif  »• 
Battle  between  Agntlioclcs  and  Amilcar  the  Carthaginian,  at  Himcra.     Agathocles 
touted.     Several  cities  revolt  from  Agatliocles. 

BOOK  XX. 

CuAV,  L  A  gat  hoclcs  designs  to  invade  Africa.  His  cruelty  pursued  in  his  Toyagc, 
lxli|)6e  of  the  scin,  very  great.  Lands  in  Africa:  burns  his  ships.  His  successes  in 
Africa.  Hanno  and  Bomilcar  made  generals  in  Africa.  Battle  between  them  and 
Agutliocles,  who  routs  them,  and  kills  Ilanno.  His  struta^cm  by  owls.  Cruel  super- 
•iiiiou  of  the  Cartha^iniuus  ni  sacriliciiig  their  chil(ire>i.  Actions  at  Svracii«ie.  Acts 
ol'Ag'ithocles  in  Africa.  Acts  ot'  C^assander  in  JMucedoniu.  Puivpercl.on  endeavours 
to  rL-slure  Hercules,  the  son  of  Alexander.  Mi>crublc  dcstruciron  of  Nicoclesand 
bis  family  at  Cyprus.  Wars  of  Pari>ddes's  sons,  king  of  the  Cimmerian  Bosphorus. 
Valour  of  Satyrus  one  oi' the  sons;  his  doutli.     Snd  death  nf  Eumelus,  another  of  the 

sons. 4?.  Actft  of  Ptolemy  in  Ciiicia  and  elsewhere.     Pulyperchon  murders  Her« 

cnles,  Alexander's  son,  b^  the  instigation  of  Cassander.  Aniilcar  taken,  and  put  to 
death  by  the  Syracusans.  His  head  sent  to  Agatlioclcs  in  Atrica.  Transactions  in 
Sicily.  Archrfgathus,  the  son  oi  Agathocles,  kills  L;»ciscus:  he  and  his  son  in  great 
dauger  by  the  army  Atfairs  in  Italy.  Works  of  Appius  Claudius:  the  Appiaa  way. 
Ptolemy xomes  to  Corinth  :  hi»  acts  there.  Cleopatra,  Alexander's  sister,  killed  by 
the  governor  of  Sardis.  Fuither  acts  of  Agathocles  in  Alrica.  Oplielas  decoyed  and. 
cutofl*  hy  Agathocles.  Ophelab's  troublesome  march  to  Agathocles.  Lainias's  cruelty, 
and  the  story  of  her.  Bomilcar  seeks  to  be  prince  of  Carthage,  but  is  put  to  death 
by  the  citixens.  AgatlM>cles  dends  the  spoils  of  the  Cyreneans  to  Syracuse:  most  of 
tkem  lost  in  a  storm.     Affairs  in  Italy. 3.  Demetrius  frees  all  the  UiecinD  cities: 
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takes  the  Pirieas  at  Athens.  Demetrius  Phalerius  flies  to  Ptolemy.  Honoun  given 
to  Deraetriat  in  Athens.  He  sails  to  Cyprus:  his  acts  there:  besieges  Salantis.  His 
great  engines.  Ptaloipy  sails  to  Cyprus.  Sea  fight  between  Ptolcitiy  and  Dernftrios, 
wherein  Ptolcroy  is  routed.  Antigonus  tatfes  the  titit  of  king,  as  likewise  do  several 
other  captains.  Agathocles*s  acts  at  Utica  in  Africa.  Ties  his  prtsonert  to  a  great 
engine.  The  sorts  of- people  in  Africa.  Xenodochus  routed  in  Sicily  by  Agathocles'i 
captains.  Acts  of  Agathocles  in  Sicily.  What  was  done  by  Archagathn^  in  Africa* 
Mascliala  inhabited  by  some  Greeks  that  came  from  Troy.  Apes,  their  custom  amdng 
the  Piihecusc  The  Carthaginians  draw  thirty  thousand  men  oat  of  Carthage.  Mia* 
fbrtvntrs  to  Agathoclos's  captains  in  Africa.  The  army  blocked  up,  and  almost  starved. 
Agathocles  beats  the  Cartliagiaians  at  se:t  near  Syracuse.  His  captain  Leplines  ha- 
rasses the  A  grigenlines.  Agathocles  feasts  the  Syracusans.  His  jocund  temper:  his 
cruelly.  Routed  in  Africa.  Carthaginian  camp  bunit.  Misfortune  afterwards  to 
both  armies  by  one  cause.  Agathocles  put  in  chains  by  his  own  men.  Steals  out  of 
Africa.     The  soldiers  kill  his  two  sons.     They  make  prace  with  the  Carthaginians. 

Ag^Uiocles's  exceeding  cruelty  at  i£gcsta;  and  ATterwards  at  Syracuse. 4.  Anti- 

gonus's  march  into  Egypt.  Lost  some  of  Wn  ships  io  a  tempest  near  Raphia.  He 
returns  iutu  Syria.  Dinocrates  prevails  in  Sicily.  Agathocles  is  williii!^  to  resign  hii 
government;  hut  Dinocrates  stands  off.  .What  was  done  in  Italy.  Antigunus's  war 
with  the  Rliodians.  Khodes  besieged  by  Demetrius  Agathocles  routs  D'-nocrates's 
great  army  with  a  few  men.  His  cruelty  to  those  ^ho  submitted  upon  term%  where 
be  butchers  seven  thousand.     Dinocrates  in  favour  with  Agathocles;  he  betrays  the 

confederates.     Further  transactioni   in  Italy. 5.    Siege   of  Rhodes  continued. 

Acts  of  the  sea-captains  of  the  Rhodians.  Peace  made  with  the  Rhodians.  Acts  of 
Agathocles  in  the  Lipnri  inlands.  Acts  of  Demetrius  in  Greece.  War  between  the 
Tarentines  and  Luchnians.  Ads  of  Cleonymus  the  Spartan.  Cassandcr  sends  to 
Antigonus  to  make  peace,  who  refuses.  Lysimachus  joins  with  Cassandcr,  and  io 
does  Ptolemy  and  Sclcucus,  against  Antigonus:  he  marches  aguinsl  Lyinuitchus. 
Demetrius*s  further  acts  in  Greece.  The  armies  of  Cassauder  and  Demcrius.  De- 
metrius leaves  Greece,  and  goes  with  hi&  army  to  his  father  in  Asia,  after  peace  mado 
with  Cassandcr.  The  misfortunes  of  Plistarchus  at  sea.  Ptolemy  besieges  Sidon* 
but  returns  to  Egypt  upon  a  false  report.  Seleucus  marches  from  Babylon  with  a 
^rcat  army. 
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